Social Security in Review 


President’s Messages 


N January 9, 1953, President 

Truman sent to Congress the 

Budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954. He pointed out 
that this Budget, like the last three, 
is dominated by the cost of national 
security; about $57.3 billion (73 per- 
cent of the total) is to be spent for 
that purpose. Almost $11 billion, or 
14 percent, will be for interest and 
for veterans’ services and benefits. 
The balance of $10.3 billion will go 
for all other activities of the Govern- 
ment, including programs for social 
security, welfare, and health. 

In these three areas, expenditures 
will total an estimated $2.6 billion, 
more than half of which will be in 
the form of Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance. Mr. 
Truman pointed out that old-age and 
survivors insurance, which was de- 
signed as ovr principal instrument 
for providing social security, is now 
beginning to achieve that position. 
“Further improvements in our social 
insurance program should,” he said, 
“be made; they will quicken the rate 
at which public assistance can be 
reduced to its intended role as a 
second line of defense against want, 
filling gaps in the social insurance 
program.” (Expenditures from the 
trust funds, including the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, are 
not shown in the budget totals.) 

Two days earlier, in his report on 
the State of the Union, President 
Truman reviewed the Nation’s prog- 
ress in the postwar years. He pointed 
to the broader coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance and the 
substantial increases in benefits as 
evidence that efforts in the field of 











social welfare have not diminished. 
Program Operations 


TOTAL PAYMENTS made to recipi- 
ents under the public assistance pro- 
grams in October exceeded the Sep- 
tember total by $10.0 million. Old- 
age assistance accounted for $6.5 
million of this increase; payments 
under aid to dependent children were 
responsible for $2.6 million of the 
rise. For each of the special types of 
assistance the totals represented in- 
creases of 5-6 percent. For general 
assistance, however, the increase for 
the month was only 1.8 percent. 

Following recent trends, there was 
a slight drop in the number of cases 
receiving old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children and a small 
increase in aid to the blind. The 
number of persons receiving aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
continued to increase in most States. 
From September to October the rise 
for the country as a whole was 1.8 
percent. The number of cases receiv- 
ing general assistance dropped 1.4 
percent. 

The substantial increase in ex- 
penditures resulted largely from the 
1952 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, which—effective October 
1—provided additional Federal funds 
to the States for public assistance. 
The amendments made it possible for 
the States to increase payments $5 
a month for the needy aged, the 
blind, and the disabled, and $3 per 
person in aid to dependent children, 
without increasing the amount of 
State and local expenditures per re- 
cipient. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands were not affected by the 
amendments, and in Nevada pro- 
grams for dependent children and 


the blind are administered without 
Federal participation. The effects of 
the amendments are summarized in 
the following paragraphs and re- 
ported in some detail on page 17. 

Most of the States acted in October 
to pass all or part of the increased 
Federal funds on to recipients. Not 
all changes in payments can be re- 
lated to the amendments, however, 
since in some States payments were 
increased following the usual pro- 
cedures for revising cost standards to 
reflect price changes. Moreover, the 
October data do not reflect the full 
effect of the amendments because a 
few States expect to make changes 
affecting payments within the next 
few months. The inereases might 
have been greater had it not been 
that some recipients were also bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and benefits under that pro- 
gram were increased, effective in 
September, by the 1952 amendments. 
The higher insurance benefit was 
considered by most State agencies in 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payments in October. 

In the States affected by the 
amendments the average old-age 
assistance payment rose $2.60 from 
September to October—the net effect 
of higher payments in 42 States 
(where increases ranged from $0.24 
to $7.43) and slightly lower payments 
in nine States. In aid to depend- 
ent children the average payment 
per family rose $5.36; the increase 
per recipient was $1.50. Average 
payments per recipient were higher 
in 45 States and lower in four, with 
no change in one State. 

Expenditures under the programs 
for the needy blind and the perma- 
nently and totally disabled showed 
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changes similar to those for old-age 
assistance. In aid to the blind the 
average payment rose $2.31—the re- 
sult of higher payments in 42 States 
and small declines in seven States; 
there was no change in one State. In 
the program for the disabled, the 
average payment increased by $2.23; 
the averages were higher in 34 of 
the 37 States affected by the amend- 
ments. 

The average payment to cases re- 
ceiving general assistance increased 
$1.53 in October, with payments 
higher in 40 of the 48 States for 
which averages can be shown. 


THE NUMBER OF OLD-AGE and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiaries con- 
tinued to increase rapidly during 
October; by the end of the month 
almost 4.9 million persons were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits amounting 
to $198.3 million. The increase of 
93,000 in the number of beneficiaries 
during the month reflected the large 
number of monthly benefits awarded 
in October. The number of awards— 
123,500—although less than in Sep- 
tember, was more than in any other 
month since May 1951, when the 
initial effect of the 1950 amendments 
on the number of benefits awarded 
was still being reflected in the data 
on program operations. Abcut three- 
fourths of the awards in October 
were to retired workers and their 
wives. 

After the enactment of the 1952 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the area offices concentrated 
their efforts on expediting the con- 
version of benefits to the new higher 
rates and temporarily suspended cer- 
tain statistical operations with re- 
spect to claims. As a result, data on 
benefit amounts newly awarded or 
currently being paid, by type of 
benefit, have not been available for 
several months. The area offices re- 
cently resumed some of these opera- 
tions and certain data are now avail- 
able. 

In September, when the amend- 
ments were first effective, the lib- 
eralization of benefits was chiefly 
responsible for a 17-percent increase 
from the previous month in the total 
amount of monthly benefits being 


(Continued on page 24) 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Dec. 8, 1952] 






























| 
Calendar year 
Item October | September! October ———_. 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 1950 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 
Total civilian 63, 146 63, 698 63, 452 62, 884 63, 099 
Employed 61, 862 62, 260 61, 61, 005 59, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
BNC 9... - nnn pown enna on =~ 2a n|ow nnn nnn nen lone nenncene-|onn-aeannnn-|--2-eeeeenee 35, 164 
yen icy by State unemployment insur- 
PRE RE SAER SEMeE 36, 100 36, 100 35, 200 34, 838 32, 771 

Guisebed AIS SIE RS SS ee 1, 284 1, 438 1, 616 1,879 3, 142 

Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

1, RIS SETS Re sa $275.8 $273.8 $261.7 $254.1 $226.3 
Employees’ income *__...........-.......-. 187.9 186.7 174.2 170.1 145.9 
Proprietors’ and rental income____...._- 53.6 53.4 53.4 50.6 45,2 
Personal interest income and dividends... - 21.4 21.4 20.8 20.4 19.5 
i TINE LEE CSET IIE ee 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments *__. 8.2 7.8 7.0 7.0 6.6 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 

RS tl bia c nb euwinidhbnaccemnencenat 5 5 1.0 1.2 2.2 

Miscellaneous income payments ™__.__.._- Ds 2.0 3.0 2.5 4.5 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: " 

Number (in thousands) --...............- 4, 880 4, 787 ee ae 
Amount (in thousands) ---............... $198, 295 $193, 725 $151, 825 | $1, 884, 531 & 018, 149 
Average old-age benefit...................- $49. 01 $48.79 Sk ae Sasa 

Awards (in thousands): 

SESE ope oR SR ae 124 152 95 1, 336 963 
TRIE SS LEM | RAR tee $5, 695 7, 634 $3, 087 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance! | 

Initial claims (in thousands)_...............- v2 | 562 | 896 10, 836 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

RRs cde nice kc nddnnwencoes 2, 883 3, 159 3, 886 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) -___..-.--- | 2, 438 2, 776 3, 279 41, 509 7, 860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 530 631 713 797 1, 305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #___..._. $54 $62 $67 $840 $1, 373 

Average weekly payment for total unemploy-— 
PEPE SARI So Sy eee ae ce eee $23.16 | $23.19 $21.63 $21.08 | £20.76 
| 
} 
Public Assistance | 

Recipients (in thousands): 
SEI SESE gE Tae 2, 637 | 2, 642 | yf eae ae pa 
Aid to dependent children: 

RS TARR: 251 a 567 | 569 | <b REE FER 
Us sii dancin acchlnndnnucnsesed 1, 482 | 1, 486 | IIS .cagpconns ila 
eg, ET TED 98 | 98 | fh RE, ROUT 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | | 

hha adete ini dena Richateenoces 157 | 154 | ST) EE 

General assistance.__..........-- ct ORE 270 274 TY IRENA pase 
Average payments: 

SO OS £48. 44 #46. 89 oY 6 (ee are | 

Aid to dependent children (per family). ----- 81.38 | 76. 46 SAGE Non wadepdddcsledasauad 

Sn 52.99 | 50. 73 47.7 | oni 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _- 48.03 | 45.97 45, 90 

Sea 48. 465 | 46. 92 ik 2 eee SS 





! Continental United States only. Estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly em- 
ployment figures —— specific week and annual 
figures, average week (unemployment insurance data 
represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- 
tions from the self-employed excluded from total but 
not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, other 
labor income (except workmen’s compensation), mus- 
tering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and Government 
contributions to allowances for dependents of enlisted 
personnel. Excludes employee contributions under 
social insurance and related programs. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement benefits; 
veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen’s com- 
pensation; State and railroad unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability benefits; and readjustment 
allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and military 
and naval insurance programs, the Government con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, business transfer 
payments, and recoveries under the Employer’s Lia- 
bility Act for railroad workers and seamen. 

1! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no 
deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is 
less than the current month’s benefit; calendar-year 
figures represent payments certified. 

2 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts adjusted 
for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Aid to the Blind: Earned Income of — 
Recipients, September 1950 


For many years national organizations for the blind and working 
blind persons themselves have pointed out that blindness reduces the 
earning power of an individual and at the same time increases his cost 
of living; they have urged that programs providing assistance to the 
blind should encourage rehabilitation of the blind person and develop- 
ment of his ability to earn. To compensate for the higher living costs 
of the blind and to provide an incentive to the development of their 
earning power the Social Security Act was amended in 1950 to permit 
States, beginning October 1950, to still obtain Federal participation 
while exempting up to $50 in earnings of recipients of aid to the blind 
in determining their need for assistance.’ This article presents the 
findings of a study made to determine the extent of employment and 
earnings among persons receiving aid to the blind in September 1950, 
the last month before the exemptions were permitted. 


HERE is common agreement 
T amons persons concerned with 

the welfare of the blind that 
blindness alone need not relegate the 
visually handicapped person to the 
proverbial rocking chair. How many 
sightless persons are actually in re- 
munerative work throughout the 
country is, however, unknown. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made, but 
they have been based on too sketchy 
information to be entirely reliable. 
The Bureau of Public Assistance has 
now obtained information on the em- 
ployment and earnings of one seg- 
ment of the blind population—recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind. 

A review of persons receiving aid 
to the blind in the 47 States adminis- 
tering the program with Federal 
financial participation in September 
1950 shows that 4,438, or 5.7 percent 
of the total number of recipients, had 
some income earned through their 
own efforts. Either relatively or in 
absolute terms, the number of these 


*Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
For detailed tabulations based on the study 
reported here, see Aid to the Blind Re- 
cipients With Earnings in September 1950, 
Public Assistance Report No. 19, June 1952. 

1The amendment makes the exemption 
of the first $50 in such income by the 
States mandatory, effective July 1, 1952, for 
obtaining Federal participation in the 
assistance payment. 
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earners is not large. The size of the 
group assumes more significant pro- 
portions, however, when it is realized 
that all these individuals were handi- 
capped by severe visual loss and that 
a high percentage had the additional 
disadvantage of being in the upper 
age brackets. Although specific in- 
formation is lacking, it is probable 
that many of these employed blind 
persons had few educational, eco- 
nomic, or other advantages to equip 
them for gainful employment. More- 
over, for them as for employable 
blind persons generally, work oppor- 
tunities were limited. A large pro- 
portion of the _ recipient-earners 
worked only on a part-time basis. 
Earnings, as might be expected, were 
exceedingly small, and many of the 
workers also had families to support. 
The fact that the visually handi- 
capped workers were receiving pub- 
lic assistance is itself evidence that 
what they were able to earn was 
inadequate. 

There were, of course, wide differ- 
ences among the States in the number 
of recipient-earners. The proportions 
range from 12.4 percent of the total 
number on the rolls in North Caro- 
lina to 0.4 percent (representing a 
single case) in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is of some significance, too, 
that seven States—all but one located 
in the South—accounted for more 


by Sapie SaFrian* 


than half the recipients with earned 
income. 


Characteristics 
of Recipient-Earners 


Age, Sex, and Race 


The recipients of aid to the blind 
who earned a partial livelihood in 
September 1950 were, for workers, 
relatively old; half were between the 
ages of 45 and 64. Their median age 
of 52 years is not surprising, how- 
ever, since blindness itself is pre- 
dominantly a disability of old age. 
The age of this assistance group is 
in marked contrast to the median 
age of approximately 39 years for 
employed persons aged 14 and over’ 
in the Nation’s civilian labor force 
in 1950. Male recipient-earners, who 
outnumbered the women in this study 
by almost 5 to 1, had the same median 
age as the entire group; for women, 
however, the median was slightly 
higher—55 years. There is no up-to- 
date information on the ages of re- 
cipients on the aid to the blind rolls 
generally, but in a-study of 21,000 
recipients conducted in 20 States in 
1940-41 * the median age was found 
to be 59 years. Thus the recipient- 
earners are only about 7 years 
younger, on the average, than were 
the recipients in the earlier study, 
which included both earners and 
nonearners. 

The relatively large representation 
(28.6 percent) of nonwhite persons 
among the 4,438 workers can be 
attributed chiefly to the number of 
blind earners reported by States with 
substantial nonwhite populations. 
Negro earners constituted 26.6 per- 
cent of the group studied; most of the 
remaining nonwhites were Indians 
(1.8 percent). Nonwhite workers 


2Ralph G. Hurlin, Sadie Saffian, and 
Carl E. Rice, M.D., Causes of Blindness 
Among Recipients of Aid to the Blind, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Washington, 
1947, p. 25. 
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aged 14 and over represented only 
9.6 percent of the Nation’s civilian 
labor force in the Census of 1950. 


Amount of Vision 


Blindness is a variable concept.’ 
It does not always indicate the com- 
plete absence of sight. Among the 
recipients with earnings were in- 
cluded some with total absence of 
sight and others with vision greatly 
reduced, though in varying degrees. 
The amount of remaining vision these 
recipients have is significant because 
it is one of the factors in their em- 
ployment, affecting both the type of 
occupational activity and relative 
personal independence. 

For the purposes of the study, 
persons who are totally blind, who 
cannot distinguish light or perceive 
hand movements or form at a dis- 
tance of 3 feet, or who have central 
visual acuity only up to 5/200 
(Snellen) are without “useful vi- 
sion.” Almost three-fifths of the re- 
cipient-earners in the study were in 
that group. The remainder had vary- 
ing amounts of limited sight, ranging 
from 5/200 central visual acuity to 
20/200 or better. When central visual 
acuity was greater than 20/200, there 
was either a limitation in the field 
of vision or an ocular defect severe 
enough to cause the individual to be 
considered “blind” under the State’s 
definition of blindness. Relatively 
more nonwhite recipient-earners 
(64.5 percent) than white recipient- 
earners (55.8 percent) had no useful 
vision. A larger proportion (23.9 per- 
cent) of those with no useful vision 
were employed in or around their 
homes than of those (13.2 percent) 
with some minimal sight. 


3 The term “blindness” as used here de- 
notes economic blindness. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance has recommended the 
following definition expressed in terms of 
ophthalmic measurements: “Central visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye 
with correcting glasses is considered as 
economic blindness... An individual with 
central visual acuity of more than 20/200 
in the better eye with proper correction 
is usually not considered blind unless 
there is a field defect in which the periph- 
eral field has contracted to such an extent 
that the widest diameter of visual field 
subtends an angular distance no greater 
than 20 degrees.” This definition, either 
without change or with minor modifica- 
tions, is in use in most States administer- 
ing programs of aid to the blind. 
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Persons with central visual acuity 
ranging from 5/200 to 10/200 are re- 
garded as having what is usually 
described as “traveling sight.” More 
than two-fifths of the recipient- 
earners had at least that much or a 
greater amount of vision and were 
potentially independent in their trav- 
el. For one reason or another, how- 
ever, some of those with “traveling 
sight” or better vision, particularly 
recipients with employment outside 
the home, did require aid in going 
to and from work. Approximately 
3,600 recipients were employed away 
from home, and 2,000 of them had 
substantially no useful sight. More 
than half the latter group traveled 
alone. Of the remaining 1,600 with 
central visual acuity of 5/200 or 
better, approximately three-fourths 
required no help in travel. As a rule 
a member of the family or a friend 
acted as guide for those who needed 
aid in going about. Few of the re- 
cipients whose work took them away 
from home employed a paid guide or 
had a seeing-eye dog. 


Earnings 

Anything these recipients were 
able to earn through their own efforts 
was regarded as earned income. Such 
income could be in the form of cash 
or its equivalent in goods and serv- 
ices. The value of produce and 
similar items raised exclusively for 
home consumption, for example, was 
regarded as earned income, since it 
not only entailed work on the part 
of the recipient but also provided 
him with needed consumption items. 


Form of Earnings 


Most recipients’ earnings consisted 
of money—wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, or profits or fees from self- 
employment in a profession or busi- 
ness. About 70 percent of the re- 
cipient-earners had all their earnings 
in cash. An additional 15 percent had 
income in both cash and kind. For 
the others the return for work done 
was exclusively in kind—for ex- 
ample, in the form of shelter or 
board, fuel, produce, and similar 
items. In a few instances it was 
learned that recipients with corn- 
modities—and little cash available 
with which to purchase needed items 
—engaged in barter. As far as is 


known, this practice was not wide- 
spread and probably was limited to 
certain localities . where circum. 
stances favored it. 

Some occupations were more likely 
than others to provide payment either 
wholly or partly in kind. Agricy. 





ture, fishery, forestry, and kindreg 
occupations, as a group, had a higher | 


proportion of workers with such 
earned income (61.5 percent) than 
any other occupational group. Sery- 
ice occupations were next, with 
about 26 percent. In each of the 
other occupational groups into which 
the jobs of the recipient-earners have 
been classified, fewer than 10 percent 
had noncash earnings. 


Amount of Earnings 


By any standard, the amount these 
blind workers were able to earn was 
unquestionably low. All their earn- 
ings, whether cash or noncash, aver- 
aged only about $21 in September 
1950.4 Approximately two-thirds of 
the 4,122 recipients whose earnings 
could be computed had less than that 
amount, however, and half of them 
earned less than $13. Only 2 percent 
earned as much as $100 a month. The 
average and median amounts for re- 
cipients with cash earnings only were 
about $22 and $14, respectively. 

A number of different factors con- 
tributed to the level of reported earn- 


ings. Two groups of activities—agri- : 


culture and _ service occupations, 
which together account for nearly 
half the workers—are responsible for 
the high proportion of small earnings 
for all recipient-earners. Nearly 60 
percent of the service workers and 
more than 70 percent of these in some 
kind of agriculture had monthly 
earnings of less than $15. Work in 
service occupations, where domestic 
service jobs are the most numerous, 
is not only generally ill-paid but is 
often on a casual or part-time basis. 


Low earnings in agriculture result in | 


part from the fact that farming is 
largely a seasonal occupation. It is 
probable, too, that even among the 
farm operators included in this study 
the amount of land cultivated and 
the marginal techniques employed 


4 Based on data excluding 316 cases (71 
percent of the total) for which the value 
of earnings in kind could be only roughly 
estimated. 
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kely | gipients. Age is as much a factor in ing to $23.25 per month, while non- than the rest, with average earnings 
ther the earnings of these visually handi- white workers averaged as little as of $22.93. 
| cul capped workers as among workers $15.81. 
req | generally, particularly since the Full-time work, as might be ex- Employment 
ther | study group is dominated by the pected, yielded the highest average The kinds of work done by needy 
ai older worker. The relatively young earned income ($38.73), and seasonal persons on the rolls of the aid to 
nai and the aged worker tend to have a_ work paid the lowest ($11.71). The the blind program in September 1950 
iis smaller earning capacity. Recipients average return from odd jobs or and the circumstances of ‘their 
with between 25 and 34 years of age had casual work—$13.42—was not much employment shed light on the 
the the highest average monthly earnings higher than that from seasonal em- amount and form of their earnings. 
hich —about $30.00. As age increased, ployment. In addition, they are undoubtedly of 
on however, earned income consistently Recipients in sheltered work re- interest to employment counselors 
cent declined, so that those aged 65-69 ceived much higher compensation and placement officials concerned 
averaged only $14.49 and for those for their work than those in non- with rehabilitants because the data 
aged 70 or over the amount was even __ sheltered work. The average monthly relate to work that was actually being 
smaller ($13.24). There were wide earnings in sheltered employment done by a special group of visually 
vain differences also in the earning power was $34.06—about 63 percent more handicapped persons — the needy 
oe of men and women; for men theaver- than the amount recipients got in blind. 
age was $22.60 per month; for women, private and governmental employ- 
rn- . S 
sit am es is rane ment combined and 78 percent higher a of Recipient- 
x 5For a study made by one Sta see ¥ rrier. 
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: of Alabama Social Welfare (State Depart- °mployment. e more than ——_ Sa 
ings ment of Public Welfare), April 1951. The degree of visual loss seemed pations reported by the 4,438 blind 
that 
1em Table 1.—Number of recipients of aid to the blind with earned income, by occupation, and age distribution, by 
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work ment 
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 - aan 212 48 9. 50.0 $1.1 5.2 3.8 42.5 L4 54.7 4 
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Bs SC readieerwhgpentend ent 1,511 34.0 18.3 12.6 13.7 54.0 1.4 65. 5 1 32.8 1.7 
Agricultural, horticultural, and 
is (ated aera eek 1,490 33.6 18.5 12, 13.4 54.2 L4 65.6 32.6 L7 
the Pay ace 14 3) @ @) @) late See OO bey () 0) 
x ¢ n an 
idy bunting ona wepeing” C dboend 7 {WP Ecmibbeatood () () i Samos () a ee 
ind Craft and manual...............---- 1,121 25.3 22.9 31.0 39.1 5.8 1.2 45.5 29.0 24.4 1.2 
ved RET ene 193 4.3 18.1 22.8 54.9 3.6 5 71.5 12.4 15.0 1.0 
ie Rare at STR 640 14.4 27.7 36.9 29.8 3.9 1.7 48.3 39.7 11.6 5 
(a SSSR UI ERE ePR BR 6.5 15.6 2.6 49 0 11.5 3 21.9 16.3 59.1 28 
‘lue M-defined and not reported........... 104 23 23.1 26.9 25.0 19.2 5.8 42.3 30.8 20.2 6.7 
hly 





1 Not computed because number of recipients is too small. 
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Table 2.—Amount of earned income of recipients of aid to the blind with 
earned income, by occupation, September 1950 
































Occupation 
Amount of earned income Total Agricul- 

(in cash and/or kind) Profes- Clerical tural, Craft and 
sional and and sales Service fishery, manual 
managerial forestry, 

and other 
Number of recipient-earners ! 
Total 4, 122 558 499 545 1,335 1, 085 
Percentage distribution 

Mh ictheacdecbsaktncstes Sie 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
. || ESE aS eats as 19.2 10.2 13.2 15.6 29.0 15.7 
< | EERE Erg ea 21.9 14.5 19.4 24.6 28.4 18.3 
eT ee 14.9 12.9 16. 6 18.9 14.0 14.3 
|. ARATE 9.0 8.8 11.6 10.1 8.1 8.8 
20.00-24.99. ........-2-222- 22 7.8 8.1 8.6 10.3 6.1 8.5 
hana ot buenitgninne 4.7 7.9 4.0 3.7 4.2 4.4 
30.00-34.99_ 2.2.2.2 4.5 7.9 5.4 4.0 2.2 5.4 
SE a a 2.8 5.6 3.6 2.2 1.4 3.4 
a, Eee 2.9 5.2 4.6 2.6 1.2 3.3 
irk cidtepsnminiesimatiiemensn 1.7 2.9 2.6 1.1 ae 2.2 
oe ete, Ee 3.1 4.1 4.0 2.4 1.8 4.1 
| . | eae 2.4 3.8 2.8 1.3 Pe 4.0 
ae ee ea ae 1.4 2.5 4 1.1 a 1.9 
RS ES SP 1.1 2.5 .4 .4 3 1.9 
EE iiitinicencontsnacdencas 5 By 8 4 “2 6 
100.00 and over................- 2.0 2.5 1.8 1.5 1.0 3.0 























1 Excludes 316 cases (7.1 percent of total) for which value of income in kind could be only roughly estimated; 
total includes 100 cases for whom occupation was either ill-defined or not reported. 


recipient-earners are at first glance 
impressive both for their variety and 
range. They run the gamut from 
professional pursuits, such as those of 
lawyer, clergyman, writer, and other 
professional occupaticns, to the most 
unskilled laboring work. These in- 
dividuals performed work usually 
done by sighted persons as well as 
work that is identified primarily with 
the blind. Information that fully ex- 
plains the earning activities of these 
recipients is unfortunately lacking. 
The necessarily limited objective of 
this study precluded the collection of 
data, for example, on educational 
background, on the extent to which 
rehabilitation services had ever been 
received, and on the number of re- 
cipient-earners — particularly those 
who lost their sight in late adult life 
—who were following their accus- 


6 The classification of jobs used for this 
study is taken from the Occupational 
Classification and Industry Index of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles issued 
in 1949 by the U. S. Employment Service. 
Because of the great variation in job de- 
scriptions and because the purpose to be 
served by the data did not justify a more 
refined breakdown, the 3-digit rather than 
the full 6-digit breakdown of that classi- 
fication was used to code individual jobs. 
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tomed vocations or had acquired new 
ones. 

The initial impression of great 
diversity in occupations disappears 
when the concentration of the jobs in 
a few fields is noted. 

Agricuitural, fishery, forestry, and 
kindred occupations—Of the five 
major areas of work, agriculture and 
related occupations top the list. More 
than a third of the earners obtained 
a part of their livelihood either as 
farmers or farmhands. Included in 
this group are 9.8 percent of the re- 
cipients who raised food exclusively 
for their own consumption. General 
and specialized farming, such as the 
growing of cotton or tobacco, animal 
and livestock farming, and poultry 
raising, were common agricultural 
pursuits. A negligible number of 
recipients (21) worked in fishing or 
forestry, hunting, and trapping. 

The scale on which farming and 
related activities were conducted was 
undoubtedly small. Though many 
types of farming can be performed 
by visually handicapped persons, the 
prevalence of agricultural workers 
in this inquiry is primarily the result 
of the large representation of workers 
from Southern States, where the 





economy is predominantly an agri- 
cultural one and where funds avail. 
able for assistance are generally in. 
sufficient and the recipients’ need 
to supplement inadequate payments 
is great. Nearly two-thirds of all the 
recipient-earners included in this 
study were from Southern States, 
Forty-four percent of the Souther 
earners had income from farming 
and similar work, a greater propor- 
tion of agricultural workers than that 
reported by any other section of the 
country. 

Slightly more nonwhite than white 
recipient-earners were in agricul- 
tural and allied occupations—368 
percent in comparison with 32.9 per- 
cent. Well over a third of the men 
in the study and a little more than a 
fifth of the women were engaged 
in farming. 

Interestingly enough, fewer than 
half the recipient-earners in agri- 
cultural work (45.3 percent) were 
without useful vision. Only one 
other major occupational group had 
a smaller proportion of workers with 
less than 5/200 central visual acuity, 

Craft and manual occupations.— 
Craft and manual jobs, usually ofa 
semiskilled nature, furnished some 
income to the second largest group 
of recipients (25.3 percent). The 
kinds of work reported were gener- 
ally of the type for which the blind 


Table 3.—Average amount of earned 
income of recipients of aid to the 
blind with earned income, by age, 
sex, and race, September 1950 
































Average amount of earned income 
(in cash and/or kind) ! 
Age Sex Race 

ae A 
e- » ‘on- 
Male male White white 
| $21.09 |$22.60 |$14.20 |$23.25 | $15.81 

Under 25 years.} 21.11 | 22.15 (3) 22. 48 () 

25-29 years. .... 30.48 | 32. 50 () 33.06} (3) 
30-34 years..... 30.16 | 31.34 (3) 32.70 | 23.10 
35-39 years....- 26.07 | 27.72 | 16.25 | 28.31 | 20.17 
40-44 years..... 26.75 | 29.01 | 16.05 | 32.18 | 15.68 
45-49 years..._- 22.70 | 23.87 | 16.77 | 24.25 | 19.41 
50-54 years. _..- 20.21 | 21.70 | 12.07 | 21.93 16. 59 
55-59 years....- 19.42 | 21.03 | 14.18 | 21.22 14.74 
60-14 years. ...- 16.78 | 17.96 | 12.58 | 18.26 12.17 
65-69 years. _... 14.49 | 15.49 | 10.65 | 16.09 | 10.33 

70 years and 

over..........| 13.24 | 13.55 | 11.81 | 14.14 11.64 





1 Based on data excluding 316 cases and all income for 
these cases; value of income in kind could be only 
roughly estimated for these cases. 

a Fadetes 9 recipients whose ages were not reported. 

3 Not computed because number of recipients is too 
small. 
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traditionally have been trained in Chart 1.—Percent of recipients of aid to the blind with earned income, by State, 


sheltered workshops or by home 
teachers. Chair caning, rug weaving, 
proommaking, piano tuning, sewing 
(both hand and machine), and basket 
weaving were typical of occupations 
reported. Such jobs as boilermaker, 
telephone lineman, longshoreman, 
automobile mechanic, service station 
attendant, servicers of various types 
of machines, and factory workers 
were infrequent end, in some in- 
stances, reported by omy a single 
individual. 

Men and women recipient-earners 
were engaged in craft and manual 
work in about the same proportions, 
put relatively more of the women 
than of the men did semiskilled work. 
Percentagewise, there were fewer 
nonwhite than white recipients in 
such work (21.9 percent as compared 
with 26.6 percent), a fact attributable 
mainly to the presence of relatively 
fewer skilled workers among non- 
white workers. 

Service occupations.—Blind recipi- 
ents in service jobs numbered 604. 
These jobs accounted for 13.6 per- 
cent of the earners’ employment, 
ranking third in the types of work 
done by these blind recipients. A 
variety of domestic service jobs made 
up the largest category of service 
occupations. Personal service workers 
—more than half of whom were 
boarding-house and lodging-house 
keepers—included also hotel and 
restaurant employees, midwives, and 
practical nurses. In some instances, 
persons classified as boarding-house 
keepers did not conduct activities on 
a commercial scale but merely sup- 
plied room and board and other serv- 
ices for which they received some 
return to a working member of the 
family or to a relative or friend. 

Protective service and building 
service workers and porters num- 
bered less than 100. The service jobs 
were, for the most part, those usually 
performed by women, and about a 
third of all the women recipients in 
the study were in some kind of serv- 
ice occupation. Only 10 percent of 
the men were so engaged. About 19 
percent of the nonwhite recipient- 
earners but only 12 percent of the 
white earners were reported to be in 
service occupations. Relatively twice 
aS many nonwhite recipients as white 
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September 1950 
NUMBER OF STATE PERCENT 
RECIPIENTS 0 '/'2.3 4. § €.7 ©. Ss Oe ee 
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recipients were in domestic service— 
14.3 percent as compared with 6.4 
percent. 

Less than half of those in service 
jobs were without useful sight—the 
smallest proportion of such persons 
in any of the five major occupational 
categories. 

Professional and managerial occu- 
pations.—Almost three-fifths of those 
in professional and managerial work 
were small shopkeepers and vending- 





stand operators. Recipient-earners 
having income solely from the pro- 
fessions—about 5 percent of all 
workers reported—were principally 
musicians or teachers of music, with 
ministers or preachers next in fre- 
quency. Other professions, numeri- 
cally less important, included chiro- 
practors, writers, and teachers of the 
handicapped. Less than 1 percent of 
the recipients were engaged in semi- 
professional pursuits; in this group, 
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work as masseur was the most fre- 
quent. 

It is interesting to note that, among 
the occupational groups, the profes- 
sional and managerial categories had 
the highest percentage of recipient- 
earners with less than 5/200 central 
visual acuity—79 percent. 

Clerical and sales occupations.— 
Some 11.6 percent of the blind 
earners studied were engaged in 
clerical or selling activities—a group 
not much smaller than either the serv- 
ice or professional and managerial 
categories. Only a negligible propor- 
tion (1.3 percent) of the 4,438 re- 
cipients had clerical jobs. Hucksters, 
peddlers, canvassers, and newspaper 
vendors made up the bulk of those 
in selling jobs, which represented 
10.3 percent of the jobs of all working 
recipients. To what extent some of 
these selling activities constituted 
bona fide employment and to what 
extent they constituted mendicancy 
would be difficult to determine. 

Some 13 percent of all the men 
studied were engaged in clerical and 
sales occupations, compared with only 
6 percent of the women; relatively 
more of the white (12.6 percent) 
than of the nonwhite (9.3 percent) 
recipient-earners derived their earned 
income in this way. Next to pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations, 
persons in this type of work had the 
highest proportion of those without 
useful vision. 


Extent of Employment 


An important element in the low 
earnings of these blind recipient- 
earners, though not the only factor, 
is the amount of employment avail- 
able to them. Few of these workers 
—only a fourth—had employment of 
a nonseasonal nature as many as 30 
hours or more per week, or what is 
here considered as full-time work. 
Almost three-fourths of those in 
managerial and official occupations— 
a category made up chiefiy of re- 
cipients who conducted vending 
stands or other retail outlets—were 
occupied to that extent. No other 
type of occupation in which a sig- 
nificant number of recipients worked 
had as high a percentage of full-time 
work. Practically all of this group 
were in business for themselves. Full- 
time workers tended to be a young 


group. More than a fourth of them 
were between the ages of 20 and 39; 
relatively fewer persons in that age 
span were found in part-time work 
of either a regular or occasional 
nature. 

Most of the 4,438 blind earners 
(73.3 percent) had less than full- 
time employment. More than a fourth 
had continuing work at more or less 
regularly recurring periods. Half the 
recipients who followed a profession 
were occupied in this way. Almost 
half the recipient-earners in sales 
and kindred occupations and almost 
the same proportion of those in per- 
sonal service jobs had part-time em- 
ployment of a regular nature. 

The amount of employment for 23.6 
percent of the recipient-earners was 
exceedingly irregular and uncertain. 
More than half of those in skilled 
work and almost half the number in 
unskilled jobs had odd jobs or highly 
irregular work. Casual work is, of 
course, common in domestic service, 
and more than half the domestic 
service workers in this study were 
employed on that basis. 

Some recipient-earners, on the 
other hand, were engaged in activi- 
ties that did not keep them occupied 
during the whole year; 22.6 percent 
reported seasonal employment. Agri- 
cultural and related work is pre- 
eminently seasonal in character, as 
indicated by the fact that as many 
as 54.2 percent of this group were 
occupied only at certain times of the 
year. More than two-fifths of the 
seasonal workers were aged 60 or 
over, but less than one-third of those 
regularly employed, either full- or 
part-time, had reached that age. 


Class of Employment 


More (57.7 percent) of the recipi- 
ent-earners were self-employed than 
were in the employ of some person, 
business, or organization. Substan- 
tial proportions (two-thirds or more) 
of those in professional and manage- 
rial occupations, in clerical and sales 
jobs, and in agricultural and kindred 
occupations operated on their own 
account. It may be assumed that 
many of these people were self-em- 
ployed through necessity rather than 
because of any special aptitude or 
financial capacity to conduct en- 
trepreneurial activities. The bulk of 


those employed by others were in 
private employment (31.0 percent), 
Less than 2 percent of all recipients 
were in government employment; 
they held such jobs as bailiff, schoo] 
janitor, or garbage collector. Only 
389, or 8.8 percent of the 4,438 re. 
cipient-earners, were actually en. 
gaged in sheltered work. 

Though the number in sheltered 
employment is small, employment of 
this type merits special consideration 
here because of the frequent associa- 
tion of handicapped workers, particu. 
larly the blind, with the sheltered 
workshop, and because a number of 
these blind earners, though no longer 
employed in such shops, were pur- 
suing vocations usually acquired 
there. 

Sheltered employment.—Any re- 
munerative activity furnished by a 
nonprofit agency or institution for 
the purpose of rehabilitation or pro- 
viding work under controlled condi- 
tions is generally considered to be 
sheltered employment. Though most 
vending-stand programs for the blind 
have certain characteristics of shel- 
tered work, it was considered prac- 
ticable, for the purposes of the study, 
not to regard such activities, except 
in special cases, as sheltered work. 

Among the five main groups of 
occupations, craft and manual jobs 
had the highest percentage of earners 
working in or for sheltered work- 
shops (29.0 percent). The more or 
less limited range of pursuits fol- 
lowed in that type of “protected” 
employment by recipient-earners has 
been mentioned elsewhere. Because 
of their non-commercial character, 
agencies offering sheltered employ- 
ment provided relatively more full- 
time work than any other class of 
employment. For example, 42.9 per- 
cent of those in sheltered employ- 
ment were occupied full time, as 
compared with 29.5 percent among 
the self-employed and 11.8 percent 
for private and governmental em- 
ployment combined. 

Only a few States reported rela- 
tively large numbers of blind re- 
cipient-earners working for such 
nonprofit organizations. The data do 
not necessarily reflect, however, 
either the full extent of this employ- 
ment in the States reporting or the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Future Citizens All: A Report 
on Aid to Dependent Children* 


The American Public Welfare Association, because of the wide- 
spread and growing interest of the general public in the aid to 
dependent children program and the need of data not otherwise 
available, began early in 1950 to develop plans for an intensive 
survey of the program through the cooperation of its agency 
members. The major objectives of the study were to describe in 
considerable detail the families that have received aid to de- 
pendent children and to evaluate what has happened to the 
children in these families. This article summarizes the report; 
its presentation is intended solely as a service to readers of the 


Bulletin. 


late years of the depression of 

the 1930’s and throughout the 
past decade has been a means of 
keeping together the families of an 
estimated 6 million children. Early 
in 1950 the American Public Welfare 
Association began developing plans 
for an intensive survey of the pro- 
gram. It was recognized that the real 
tests of the efficacy of aid to depend- 
ent children are the degree to which 
it has fulfilled the objectives em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act and 
the extent to which the needs of 
children are being met through the 
program. 

Information was obtained in the 
fall of 1950 and early in 1951 on more 
than 6,500 families who had been 
receiving aid to dependent children 
for at least 6 months and for whom 
payments had been terminated in the 
survey month. These families in- 
cluded nearly 19,000 children. The 
public welfare departments of 40 
States participated in the survey. 

The children’s community and 
home environment were studied, as 
well as the nature and duration of 
the crisis that brought the family 


‘ ID to dependent children in the 


*A summary of the report, Future 
Citizens All, by Gordon W. Blackwell 
and Raymond F. Gould (American Public 
Welfare Association, 1952, 181 pp.). The 
survey on which the report was based was 
financed by the Marshall Field Founda- 
tion through a grant to the American 
Public Welfare Association and was de- 
veloped and carried out by the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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to the need for financial assistance 
and the characteristics of the mother 
or homemaker who cared for the 
children while the family was receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children. In- 
formation was also collected on fam- 
ily income, housing conditions, health 
care, education, social behavior, and 
employment. 

One of the major findings of the 
survey was that the great majority 
of the children have made remark- 
ably good adjustments as they have 
progressed toward adulthood and full 
citizenship. More substantial income, 
increased educational opportunities, 
and social casework services could 
alleviate many of their remaining 
problems. The indications of anti- 
social behavior among these children 
were slight; the evidence of real ac- 
complishment in the face of great 
handicaps was strong. 


From Family Crisis to Termi- 
nation of Aid 


The status of these families that 
had been receiving aid to dependent 
children was examined with particu- 
lar attention to three periods that 
were significant for the purposes of 
the survey. These intervals were 
identified as (1) the crisis period 
(from the date of the crisis that led 
to the dependency to the date of the 
first assistance payment), (2) the 
assistance period (the time during 
which the family was receiving pay- 
ments), and (3) the period at or 
following termination of assistance. 

The children helped by the pro- 


gram have been needy children who 
were deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, con- 
tinued absence from the home, or 
physical or mental incapacity of one 
or both of the parents. Most often 
(in 25 percent of the cases studied) 
the families became dependent be- 
cause of the father’s incapacity. Nine- 
teen percent of the families were in 
need because the father had deserted. 
In 18 percent of the families the 
father had died, but death of the 
father has come to be the cause of 
crisis for fewer and fewer families 
as other income-maintenance pro- 
grams have become available to meet 
their needs. In 11 percent of the 
families studied, the mother was un- 
married. 

Desertion and the birth of children 
out of wedlock were reported as the 
crisis causing the need for assistance 
much more often among nonwhite 
families than emong white families; 
death and incapacity were more com- 
mon crises in the white families. 
Death or incapacity precipitated the 
family crisis more often in small 
communities; the larger the com- 
munity, the more likely it was that 
family conflict caused the problem. 
The preponderance of Negroes in the 
sample for large urban areas and the 
greater availability in cities of other 
resources—such as general assistance, 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits, and child placement services— 
account for part of the difference. 

More than half the families began 
receiving aid within less than a year 
following the family crisis; only 1 
out of every 6 families received their 
first assistance payment more than 4 
years after the crisis. Most of the 
families in the study were young 
families when the crisis arose; in 35 
percent the oldest child in the home 
was under age 6, and in 31 percent 
the oldest child was between the 
ages of 6 and 12. In 18 percent of 
the families the oldest child was 
under age 6 when the assistance pay- 
ment was discontinued, and in nearly 
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half the families the oldest child was 
under age 12. 

The composition of the family con- 
stitutes an important element in the 
social environment of the dependent 
child. Two families out of 5, at the 
time of the crisis, were made up only 
of the homemaker and one or more 
children; in 1 case in 5 there was also 
a spouse in the family. The family 
circumstances were practically the 
same at the time aid to dependent 
children was first received, and they 
had changed only slightly when 
assistance was terminated. Siightly 
more than 1 in every 5 families had 
both homemaker and her spouse 
present in the home on all three 
dates. One family in 3 was made up 
of some other combination of rela- 
tives, and only rarely were there 
nonrelatives in the home. Between 
the crisis period and the assistance 
period there was a change in the 
family makeup in 23 percent of the 
cases studied. 

The occupation of the father is, of 
course, an important determinant of 
the family’s socio-economic status. 
Fathers in the families receiving aid 
to dependent children were most 
often in the lower-ranking occupa- 
tions at the time of the family crisis; 
only 1 percent were professional and 
semiprofessional workers and only 6 
percent could be called white-collar 
workers. About a fifth were crafts- 
men or foremen. The fathers of these 
families, more frequently than em- 
ployed men in the general popula- 
tion, were farm laborers, sharecrop- 
pers, or other unskilled laborers. 
About half the mothers had a usual 
occupation at the time of the crisis; 
a relatively large proportion were in 
white-collar clerical and sales posi- 
tions and in domestic service. 

It is clear that aid to dependent 
children has generally not created an 
attitude of continuing dependency 
among these families by keeping 
them on the program for a long time. 
One family in every 5 was separated 
from aid to dependent children before 
the end of the first year; only 11 per- 
cent had received aid for as long as 
7 years. The median length of time 
assistance was received was 25 
months; it would have been less if 
the study had included the families 
that had received assistance for less 
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than 6 months. Families broken by 
the death of a parent more often re- 
quired a relatively long period of 
assistance; unmarried mothers re- 
quired it for a slightly shorter period 
than the median period for all the 
families studied. 

The various reasons why assistance 
was discontinued indicate the nature 
of the families and the extent and 
methods of their recovery from the 
period of family crisis. Three-fourths 
of the families were ro longer in 
financial need, as determined by 
agency budgets, when separated from 
aid to dependent children. For those 
families that had become self-sup- 
porting, the most frequently reported 
reason was employment or increased 
earnings of one or more members of 
the family other than a parent. In 
1 case in every 5 the family had be- 
come independent as the result of 
support from a returned parent or 
of the reemploymeunt of an incapaci- 
tated parent or the remarriage of the 
mother. In a few cases, receipt of 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits by some member of the family 
made the termination of aid to de- 
pendent children possible. 

Twenty-five percent of the families 
were still in need of assistance when 
aid was terminated. For this group 
the reasons for termination centered 
around the fact that the family no 
longer met eligibility requirements 
set up by State or Federal legislation. 


Homemakers and Homes 


Since one objective of aid to de- 
pendent children is to keep needy 
children deprived of parental sup- 
port in their own homes with their 
mother or other close relative, an 
evaluation of the program rests part- 
ly on a knowledge of the homes the 
program preserves. In three-fourths 
of the families receiving aid, the 
homemakers fell in the age range 
25-54. Forty percent of them were 
married and living with their hus- 
bands, many of whom were disabled. 
The proportion who were widowed, 
divorced, deserted, or separated was 
high, since these situations were often 
the crises that made the families de- 
pendent. The homemaker was the 
mother of the dependent child in 91 
percent of these families; for white 
families the percentage was 93, for 


- 


Negroes it was 86, and for other 
races, 89. 

The employment status of 
homemakers changed between the 
crisis period and the assistance pe. 
riod. Of 682 homemakers employed 
full time in all or part of the crisis 
period, two-thirds were able to de. 
vote full time to the task of home- 
making during the assistance period, 
More than a thousand homemakers 
had part-time jobs all or part of the 
crisis period, but less than 700 had 
this employment status in the assist- 
ance period. About 87 percent of 
those who had not worked in the 
crisis period did not have employ- 
ment later. Generally there was con- 
siderable shifting from employed 
status to unemployed; there was 
slightly less shifting from unem- 
ployed to employed status and from 
irregular, part-time work to more 
regular, full-time work. In 31 per- 
cent of the families with the home- 
maker employed, care during the 
assistance period for children under 
age 13 was provided by the home- 
maker while she was employed in 
the home. 

The median size of families con- 
sidered in the study was 4.1 members 
for white families and 4.0 for non- 
white families, while the median size 
of the assistance group on the basis 
of which the payments were deter- 
mined was 3.1 for white families and 
2.7 for the nonwhite families. 

While physical aspects of hous- 
ing may not be determining factors 
in normal family living, they are 
conditioning factors. To measure 
the physical adequacy and com- 
fort of housing, the survey con- 
sidered the number of persons per 
room and the possession of selected 
housing conveniences. The homes of 
the assistance families were less 
crowded than might have been ex- 
pected for a low-income group. The 
median number of persons per room 
for all families in the study was 1.0, 
for white families it was 0.9, and for 
nonwhite families, 1.2. The nonwhite 
families had more than 1.5 persons 
per room—the dividing line between 
adequate and crowded housing— 
about twice as often as white fam- 
ilies. For both white and nonwhite 
families, crowded housing occurred 
less often in the large communities. 
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The housing conveniences con- 
sidered were electricity, inside run- 
ning water, and private inside flush 
toilet. Only slightly more than half 
the families had all three major 
conveniences; one-fifth of the homes 
had only one. The proportion of 
families with each of these conven- 
iences was higher in the cities than 
in small communities and was higher 
among the white households than 
among the nonwhite families. 


Income 


When aid to dependent children 
was not realizing its primary pur- 
pose, the reasons appeared to be 
essentially economic. Methods of 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payment vary ccnsiderably from 
State to State and in several States 
from county to county. Standard 
budget requirements according to size 
and composition of family have been 
set by State departments of public 
welfare. There are State variations 
also, though to a limited extent, in 
the needs included in the budget and 
wider variations in the amount 
allowed for specific budget items. 

The financial resources of a family, 
such as earned income, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, and con- 
tributions from relatives, are de- 
cucted from the standard budget re- 
quirements of the family. The re- 
sulting deficit Cetermines the assist- 
ance payment to the family, with 
certain exceptions growing out of the 
general finencial ability of the State 
and its willingness to support public 
welfare. At the time of the survey, 
between one-fourth and one-third of 
the States did not meet the deficit in 
full but made payments sufficient to 
bring a family’s total income up toa 
certain percentage of its budget re- 
quirements. Furthermore, about half 
the States have maximums for pay- 
ments to each eligible individual, and 
several States have maximums for 
total family payments. 

Families in the cities fared better 
than those in the small communities; 
the median assistance payment per 
family ranged from $80.20 in cities 
of 500,000 or more to $36.45 in com- 
munities of less than 300 persons. 

Just before the termination of 
assistance, the median income per 
person of the families in the sample 
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(income from all sources, including 
the assistance payment) was approxi- 
mately $30 a month; on this basis, 
a mother with two children had to 
manage on $90 a month. The range 
in median income per person, region- 
ally, was from $21.76 in the South- 
west to $39.33 in the Far West. 

Families. that had relied entirely 
on the assistance payment had a 
lower median income per person than 
did all other families receiving aid 
to dependent children. This differ- 
ence was particularly evident in 
regions where the income level of the 
assistance families was generally low. 
In these areas the ratio of families 
relying solely on aid to depend- 
ent children to all other families 
in the study was also low, which 
suggests that there was a necessity 
in these localities for the assistance 
families to secure outside income of 
some sort—possibly at the expense 
of adequate child care by the home- 
maker or of essential schooling for 
older children. Since the families 
that relied entirely on the assistance 
payment did not differ significantly 
from the other families on the rolls 
as to size of family, size of commu- 
nity, and age of children, it appears 
that the income differences cannot be 
explained on the basis of variations 
in these factors. Higher budgeted 
maintenance cost for employed indi- 
viduals in the assistance group is a 
partial explanation. 

About 90 percent of the families 
in the sample had yearly incomes 
(assistance payment and income 
from all other sources) of less than 
$2,000 at the time assistance was 
terminated. For some of these fami- 
lies the income may have been larger 
than it had been during all the period 
they were receiving aid to dependent 
children. Seventy percent of the 
families had incomes of less than 
$1,500 a year, and about 40 percent 
had less than $1,000 a year. 

Lower incomes per person tended 
to be associated with large families 
in which no employable adult or 
older child was present rather than 
with small families. Incomes per 
person were lower also among rural 
families, families with young chil- 
dren, and families living in regions 
with comparatively low per capita 
income for the general population. 


Families in which the mother had a 
skilled or white-collar occupation re- 
ceived higher income per person; the 
income per person was lower in fami- 
lies in which the mother had no 
usual occupation. The presence of an 
incapacitated father in the family 
tended to lower the monthly income 
per person since some States do not 
include the needs of the father in 
the budget and since the necessity of 
caring for him may sometimes have 
prevented the mother from holding 
a job. 

The median monthly income per 
person, as well as the median assist- 
ance payment, was smaller with each 
additional child included in the pay- 
ment, to the point that the median 
income per person in families with 
six to nine children in the assistance 
group was only $19.16. This situation 
was the effect of such factors as 
relatively fixed costs of rent and 
utilities, of maximum limits on the 
assistance payments in some States, 
and of possible resistance of public 
opinion to family payments that 
equal or exceed wages. 

Associated with lower incomes per 
person receiving aid to dependent 
children were such factors as over- 
crowded housing, lack of housing 
conveniences, inadequate schooling of 
children, and retardation of children 
in school. 


Educational Progress of the 
Children 


In general, it was found that young 
persons who had formerly been re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
and who were aged 18 or over at 
the time of the study had not made 
the same progress, educationally, as 
those in the general population. More 
significant was the finding that edu- 
cational handicaps were associated 
with certain undesirable factors in 
the social situation of the families. 
More than two-thirds of the children 
had not been graduated from high 
school; only about half of all children 
in the country had so limited an 
education. The children aged 8-17 
in the families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children also had failed to 
make as good progress in school as 
other children. Twenty-five percent 
of the boys aged 8-17 were educa- 
tionally retarded 1 year, and 27 per- 
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cent 2 years or more; of the girls, 24 
percent were 1 year behind the 
average, and 19 percent, 2 years or 
more. Successful achievement in 
school was found to be associated 
with urban residence, better housing, 
higher occupational status of older 
children, more awards and recogni- 
tion for the children, less delinquency 
and child neglect, and better health 
care. The children on the rolls who 
were retarded in school or who had 
left school after completing only a 
few grades were found more often 
in rural areas, were more poorly 
housed, were concentrated in the 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations 
if they had an occupation at all, had 
fewer awards and other types of 
community recognition, were more 
apt to be delinquent or neglected, 
and had received poorer health care. 


Indicators of the Children’s 
wage Welfare 

The survey examined certain other 
factors that reflect the extent to 
which aid to dependent children 
affects the welfare of these children. 
It cannot relate all significant causes 
to specific effects, but it can point to 
significant relationships and to areas 
for concentration of further study 
and effort in finding ways of prevent- 
ing dependency. 

More than 85 percent of the chil- 
dren on the assistance rolls—91 per- 
cent of the white children and 69 
percent of those of other races—were 
reported to have been born to legally 
married couples. Eleven percent of 
the children had been born out of 
wedlock before the family began re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, 
but only 3.4 percent since the family 
began receiving assistance. Four per- 
cent of the children were born out of 
wedlock of a stable, nonlegal union 
and 10.5 percent of a nonstable, non- 
ilegal union. 

More of the illegitimate children 
than those born in wedlock were born 
in large urban centers and in over- 
crowded housing conditions; they re- 
ceived assistance for a longer time 
and more often have been still in 
need when assistance was terminated, 
lived in homes where the homemaker 
was employed, and were education- 
ally retarded. 
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Only 1 percent of the children on 
the aid to dependent children rolls 
had been involved in a child-neglect 
hearing before assistance payments 
began, and only 2 percent since the 
receipt of aid. The program’s success 
in keeping children in their own 
homes is indicated by the fact that 
fewer than 7 percent of those under 
age 18 were not residing in the fam- 
ily home at the time assistance was 
terminated. 

Vaccination for smallpox is a fun- 
damental protective procedure that is 
widely accepted as essential for a 
child before his first birthday, but 57 
percent of the children aged 1-5 in 
the survey group and 13 percent of 
the children aged 6-11 had not been 
vaccinated. A relatively high inci- 
dence of diphtheria was reported for 
the children in assistance families; 
the annual rate per 1,000 under age 
18 appears to be 17 times the average 
national rate for all children. Fewer 
than half the children aged 6-17 had 
had dental care during the preceding 
12 months, in comparison with an 
estimated two-thirds of all children 
of school age. Unmet medical needs 
during the preceding 9 months were 
reported for about 10 percent of the 
children under age 18, and more than 
half of those aged 1-5 had not had 
four well-child medical examinations 
during the first year of life. 

The incidence of delinquency 
among children in assistance families 
has been surprisingly low in view of 
the fact that these children come 
from the most deprived stratum of 
American society and have been liv- 
ing in broken homes or homes with 
an incapacitated father or mother— 
factors that might be expected to be 
associated with delinquent behavior. 
A roughly computed annual rate for 
juvenile delinquency among the 
children aged 7-17 in this group 
shows that they compare favorably 
with the children in the general pop- 
ulation in this respect—9 per 1,000 as 
compared with 12 per 1,000. 

Delinquents among the children re- 
ceiving assistance, compared with the 
other children in the survey group, 
were more frequently children with- 
out a father or other adult than the 
mother in the home. More of them 
were boys, nonwhite, and residents 


of a large urban center; they had haq 
a child-neglect hearing, were em. 
ployed, and were educationally re. 
tarded. 

More than half the children in the 
assistance group between the ages 
of 12 and 15 were members of com- 
munity youth organizations; of al] 
those aged 6-17, 37 percent were par. 
ticipating. 

One in every 10 of the children 
aged 6-17 had received an award or 
some type of special recognition at 
school or elsewhere. These children, 
more frequently than the others in 
the group receiving aid to dependent 
children, had the father in the home, 
though incapacitated; more often had 
a homemaker who was employed; 
were less often separated from assist- 
ance while the family was still in 
need; less often lived in overcrowded 
housing conditions; were less often 
educationally retarded; and less often 
had left school before age 18 without 
graduating from high school. More 
often than the others they were par- 
ticipating in some community organ- 
ization activity. 


After Aid to Dependent 
Children 


In some ways the facts regarding 
young persons who had been on the 
aid to dependent children rolls at 
some earlier time can reveal more 
about what the program has meant 
to children than can information 
about the younger children. The 
median length of the period in which 
assistance was received for those over 
age 19 at the time the family was 
separated from assistance was slight- 
ly more than 7 years, and aid to 
dependent children can be considered 
much more of a factor in their lives 
than in the lives of younger children. 

The proportion of this older group 
still living in the home was 63 per- 
cent for those 18 or 19 years of age 
and 28 percent for those aged 20 and 
over. A few lived with relatives, 
some were in the Armed Forces, but 
only 1 percent were in educational 
institutions and 1 percent in mental 
or correctional institutions. Girls 
more often than boys had left the 
parental home. More than half the 
children aged 20 or over who were 
still living with the assistance family 
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were contributing to its support. Of 
those still in the home who were em- 
ployed, 80 percent were contributing 
to the family’s maintenance. 

Few of the boys married before 
age 18, but many of the girls had 
married at age 16 or 17. Among the 
members of the group aged 21 and 
over, 1 boy in every 2 was married 
and 3 girls in every 4. 

Fully half the group aged 16 or 
over were trained or experienced in 
some occupation—boys more often 
than girls. The occupations extended 
over much of the range of jobs avail- 
able in the typical American com- 
munity. Eleven percent were white- 
collar workers; 7 percent, skilled 
craftsmen, foremen, or protective 
service workers; and 31 percent, 
skilled and semiskilled operatives 
and unskilled workers. Forty-three 
percent—a group including home- 
makers—had no usual occupation, 
and the occupation was not reported 
for 8 percent. More girls than boys 
were in the white-collar group, and 
fewer girls than boys were in skilled 
operative jobs. 

There has been a tendency for 
many of these young persons to fall 
in their father’s occupational group- 
ing. Half of those who had an occu- 
pation had moved neither upward 
nor downward in relation to the 
father’s occupation. On the other 
hand, 25 percent were in an occupa- 
tion with generally higher income 
levels and social prestige and requir- 
ing educational attainment, and 23 
percent had moved downward. 


Girls were more successful than 
boys in achieving an occupation 
higher than that of their fathers or 
mothers. Differences from the par- 
ents’ occupation were more notice- 
able among white children than 
among nonwhite children, and among 
those in large communities. 

The young persons who had at- 
tained a higher occupational level 
than that of their parents were more 
often contributing to the support of 
the family, more often had been 
awarded some recognition for a- 
chievement, and were better educa- 
ted, in general, than the others in the 
group. Achievement of an occupation 
relatively high in the socio-economic 
scale seems to have been aided by 
education. If the family had required 
aid to dependent children over a 
relatively long period of time (more 
than 4 years) the chances were less 
that the child would have a white- 
collar or skilled trade occupation. 

Information was collected on crim- 
inal convictions for children aged 16 
and over, to obtain an indication of 
possible failure in social adjustment. 
Few of the children who had former- 
ly been receiving aid to dependent 
children were reported to have been 
convicted of a criminal offense—4 
percent of the boys and 1 percent of 
the girls. Those convicted of crim- 
inal offenses were, in comparison 
with others in their age group who 
had been receiving aid to dependent 
children, more often living in cities 
of 100,000 or over and in families 
with lengthy crisis and assistance 


periods, had a record of delinquency, 
and were in a low-ranking occupa- 
tion, if any. They had received 
awards less frequently, and their 
families had more often been sep- 
arated from aid to dependent chil- 
dren while they were still in need. 

One in every 10 of the former re- 
cipients aged 20 and over had re- 
ceived some significant type of award 
or recognition in school or elsewhere. 
Graduation from high school and 
further education were positively 
associated with their chances of hav- 
ing received such an award. They 
were young persons who had a white- 
collar job more often than others in 
the group and had more likely moved 
above their father’s occupational 
ranking. 


Conclusions 


In many areas of the country chil- 
dren who are receiving aid to depend- 
ent children are not being given the 
support that they need—in financial 
assistance, education, housing, health 
care, casework services, and simple 
community neighborliness. Increased 
support is needed if they are to de- 
velop their potentialities in a manner 
that is their rightful heritage and 
that will enable them to make the 
greatest contribution to the Nation’s 
welfare. Despite inadequacies in the 
program, it is believed that the great 
majority of these children are grow- 
ing into useful citizens. Much prog- 
ress has been made since the incep- 
tion of the program. Opportunity for 
further advance lies ahead. 





EARNINGS OF AB RECIPIENTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


absence of programs in States that 
did not report any recipients in shel- 
tered work.: Among States with at 
least 75 recipient-earners, New York 
had the highest proportion in shel- 
tered workshops (70 percent). They 
appeared to be concentrated in New 
York City, where there are several 
well-established facilities of that 
nature. Iowa was next with approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 

The 4,438 recipients of aid to the 
blind who were employed in Septem- 
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ber 1950 represent a selected group 
of blind workers in the sense that 
every one of the group was eligible 
for public assistance under the stand- 
ards established in the State from 
which he received aid. Obviously, 
only visually handicapped workers 
who could not be self-supporting 
would be found on the rolls of the 
aid to the blind program. 

The blind workers who are not 
dependent, however, doubtless differ 
from those receiving assistance in a 
number of important respects. As a 
group they are probably younger, 
better educated, and engaged in more 


remunerative employment. One can 
expect to find more persons who have 
been rehabilitated through vocational 
rehabilitation programs among the 
self-supporting blind workers than 
among blind workers who receive 
assistance. The marginal character of 
the employment of blind recipient- 
earners and the limited amount of 
their earnings are therefore not sur- 
prising. They reflect, however, some 
of the past failures to provide positive 
rehabilitative services directed to- 
ward the best utilization of the pro- 
ductive capacities of these blind 
people. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefit Awards, 
January-June 1952 


During the first half of 1952, old- 
age benefits were awarded to 192,000 
persons, less than half the number to 
whom awards were made in the first 
6 months of 1951. Awards made to 
persons who became eligible for ben- 
efits immediately in September 1950 
under the 1950 provisions helped to 
swell the total number of awards 
made in January-June 1951. The 
absence of such awards in the first 
half of 1952 was responsible in part 
for the sharp decline from the earlier 
period. Another reason for the de- 
cline is the fact that many workers 
deferred filing their applications for 
benefits until the third quarter of 
1952 in order to acquire 6 quarters 
of coverage after 1950 and thus 
qualify for higher monthly benefit 
amounts through use of the new 
benefit formula. 

About 45 percent of the persons 
awarded old-age benefits in January— 
June 1952 were new eligibles, per- 
sons who qualified solely as a result 
of the liberalized insured-status pro- 
visions in the 1950 amendments 
(table 1). Women represented 36 
percent of the new eligibles and 19 
percent of the 1939 eligibles—those 
who were eligible under the 1939 
legislation. A 

Of the awards to 1939 eligibles in 
January—June 1952, 26 percent (com- 
pared with 16 percent for the first 
half of 1951) were made to persons 
who attained age 65 during the first 
half of the year; the proportion was 
slightly higher for women than for 
men. Almost 34 percent of the awards 
to new eligibles (compared with 15 
percent for the corresponding period 
in 1951) went to persons who reached 
age 65 during the first 6 months of 
1952. The proportion of total awards 
that new eligibles represent declines 
at the older ages since the liberaliza- 
tion in the insured-status require- 
ments was greatest for persons aged 
65 (a reduction from 30 quarters 
of coverage to 6) and was less 
at each successive age. For persons 
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reaching their seventy-seventh birth- 
day in the first 6 months of 1952 or 
earlier, there was no liberalization, 
since they needed only 6 quarters to 


be fully insured under the 1939 law. 

Persons aged 75 or over repre. 
sented 11 percent of the 1939 eligibles, 
This age group represented almost 
23 percent in 1951, when awards in- 
cluded a substantial number made to 
workers aged 75 and over. Under the 
1950 amendments, for the first time, 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1952, by eligibility status, age, and 










































































sex of beneficiary 
[Based partly on 20-percent sample] 
Total Male Female 
ee Num- Per- | Average | wum- Per- | Average | Num. Per- | Average 
ber cent monthly | ~ ber cent monthly | * ber cent monthly 
amount amount amount 
Total 2__.....- 191, 961 100 | $39.84 | 140,780 100 | $42.96] 51,181 100 $31. 26 
Ga 144, 569 75 40.46 | 102, 956 73 44.25 | 41 613 81 31.08 
cp) ee , 297 17 38.31 | 25,238 18 40.15 | 7,059 14 31.72 
ae: ae Bonet 12, 6 38.29 | 10,210 7 39.34] 2,090 4 33.18 
80 and over_..._- : 1 32.41 | 2,376 2 32. 51 419 1 31.81 
1939 eligibles___.| 104, 705 100 | $51.21 | 84,650 100 | $52.98} 20,055|/ 100| $43.73 
Stl ccertnciensens 74, 878 72 53.13 | 59,924 71 55.23 | 14,954 | 75 44.70 
gg 2 RRR 18, 108 17 50.41 | 14,818 18 52.01 | 3,290 16 43.2 
OT ILIA 9, 164 9 42.64 | 7,730 9 43.52 | 1,434 7 37.92 
80 and over......- 2, 555 2 31.31 2,178 3 31.15 377 2 32.19 
New eligibles...| 85, 707 100 | $25.91 | 55,002} 100 $27.47 | 30,705; 100 | $23.12 
OTT: 69, 089 81 26.71 | 42, 583 77 28.78 | 26, 506 | 86 | 23.38 
We 13, 863 16 22.53 | 10,243 ¢ 22.90 | 3,620 | 12 21.51 
ya a 2, 755 3 | 22.86 | 2,176 23. 33 579 | 2 | 21.08 
| | 

















1 Age on boner in 1952. 
2 Includes 1,549 old-age benefits computed under the 
new formula (average amount, $42.68); data on “‘new 


formula” benefits by eligibility status not available, 
3 Only persons reaching their 77th birthday during 
July-December 1952 can qualify as new eligibles. 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 
January-June 1952 by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of 


beneficiary 


{Based on 20-percent sample] 
































Total Male | Female 
Amount of monthly benefit ay ooo ET ae ae ee 
| Number Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent 
| | | a kil Lag 
Gc ig et PEL ERS 191, 961 100 | 140, 780 100 | 51,181 | 100 
__heebeeilibetatihen cond «lta ach tae 56, 004 29 | 32, 813 23 23,191 45 
j | i 
OS Sa 16, 188 8 | 9,981 | 7 | 6, 207 12 
| RR RE Ee .| 19, 694 10 | 13, 068 9 | 6, 626 13 
OS errr aees 31, 854 17 | 23, 304 17 8, 460 17 
hl eee ial ia air | 39, 548 | 21 $3, 777 24 771 ll 
| i ] 
ES ee eae } 28, 673 15 | 27, 747 | 20 926 | 2 
Ea eee ee 104, 705 100 84, 650 100 20, 055 | 100 
NEY De eee Le 5, 097 | 5 | 3, 851 5 | 1, 246 | 8 
| 
the eg RR cl TEES 3,279 | 3 1, 789 2 | 1, 490 | 7 
NS ES GE PE SE TO 7, 028 | 7 3, 679 4 3, 349 | 17 
le INE Af TE Raat 23, 773 | 23 16, 283 19 7, 490 37 
FE Ih dnccivcdiaccicnwows 37,751 | 36 32, 147 38 5, 604 28 
DOs winc dicidvncodtegcwees 27,777 | 27 26, 901 32 87 4 
New eligibles............-.--- | 85,707 | 100 5,002} 100 | 30, 705 | 100 
I ha nite ne ciate 50, 665 | 59 28, 901 53 21, 764 7 
9D. 9D-SDGE... .. cncid hen cttitinilibiniintion 12, 675 15 8, 045 15 4, 630 15 
. 2, 3S ee oe 12, 448 15 9, 227 17 3, 221 10 
ee SY ee ees eee 7, 867 9 6, 933 13 934 3 
RT ch ntitab eiiinintingcaatccg adits | 1, 430 2 1, 299 2 131 (?) 
I ao eiitisienntndve 622 | 1 597 1 25 (2) 

















1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits awarded 
under the 1950 amendments, by period of award and eligibility status 

















statutory minimum divisor of 18 
months. These initial amounts have 


—_— been recomputed to take the wages 
Total 1939 eligibles New eligibles in the succeeding 6 months into 
n account. Benefits at the resulting 

=) s r- . 
Period of award bres Average ce Average Bhim Average cent of higher rate were payable immedi- 

Number | monthly umber | monthly umber | monthly | allold- 
—,! aaa venven BR - ately and the difference between the 
ficiaries recomputed benefit and the initial 
benefit was payable retroactively to 
ee ee ee 1 1, 278, 853 $36.59 | 591, 336 $49.60 | 685,968 $25. 36 54 the date of entitlement. 
September-December 1950. _... 383, 908 33.24 | 125,194 49.51 | 258,714 25. 36 67 The decreasing proportion that the 
January-June 1951_.........__- 435, 636 37.18 | 219, 629 48.91 | 216,007 25. 26 50 

July-December 1951_..........- 267,348 | 38.11 | 141,808 | 49.57 | 125,540| 25.18 47 number of benefits awarded to new 
January-June 1952............. 1 191, 961 39.84 | 104, 705 51.21 | 85,707 25.91 4 eligibles bears to the total may be 


























1 See table 1, footnote 2. 


persons in this group could receive 
monthly benefits even though they 
were earning more than $50 a month 
in covered employment. 

The average old-age benefit award- 
ed in January—June 1952 was $39.84, 
an increase of $2.66 from the average 
amount awarded in the first half of 
1951 (table 1). This higher average 
benefit was due partly to the decrease 
in the proportion of new eligibles, 
who in the first half of 1951 repre- 
sented half the total number of 
awards and in the corresponding 
period of 1952 only 45 percent. The 
average benefit awarded these new 
eligibles was $25.91, slightly more 
than in the first half of 1951; the 
average for the 1939 eligibles was 
$51.21, which also represents an in- 
crease. The average benefit amount 
for women was lower than for men; 
the difference was $9.25 for 1939 and 
$4.35 for new eligibles. 

The minimum monthly amount 
of $20 was payable in 59 percent 
of the awards to new eligibles; 
for women, comprising more than 
one-third of the newly eligible group, 
71 percent of the awards were for 


the liberalized insured-status provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments. Such 
persons have, on the whole, substan- 
tially lower average monthly wages, 
fewer increment years, and, as a re- 
sult, lower benefit amounts than do 
persons insured under the 1939 
amendments, who are more likely to 
have worked regularly in covered 
employment. 

The total number of persons 
awarded old-age benefits in the first 
half of 1952 includes 1,549 benefi- 
ciaries whose benefits were computed 
under the new formula provided by 
the 1950 amendments, which uses 
only earnings after 1950. The amount 
of these benefits at the time of the 
award was substantially smaller than 
the amount payable after the neces- 
sary recomputation. Since wages in 
the two calendar quarters preceding 
the quarter in which application for 
benefits is filed were excluded in the 
initial benefit computation under the 
1950 amendments, these benefits were 
determined through use of wages in 
the first 9 months of 1951 and a 


seen in table 3. The average old-age 
benefit award has gone up continu- 
ously, for a total increase of $6.60 
since the initial period in 1950. This 
rise was due chiefly to the decreasing 
proportion of new eligibles, whose 
average benefit remained only slight- 
ly more than half that payable to 
1939 eligibles. 

The rapid growth in the number 
of new eligibles receiving old-age 
benefits is indicated in table 4, which 
shows the number and amount of old- 
age benefits in current-payment sta- 
tus in 6-month intervals, June 1950- 
June 1952. By the end of June 1952, 
the new eligibles comprised one- 
fourth of all old-age beneficiaries. 
Although the average benefit payable 
to 1939 eligibles has risen steadily, 
the average amount payable to all 
old-age beneficiaries in current-pay- 
ment status has dropped as the pro- 
portion of new eligibles has increased. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, First Quarter 1952 


The number of workers in covered 
employment during January-March 


Table 4.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each half-year, by eligibility status, June 1950- 
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the minimum amount (table 2). In June 1952 
contrast, for the 1939 eligibles the $20 [Numbers in thousands; based partly on 20-percent sample] 
minimum was payable in only 5 per- 
cent of the awards, while $50 or more Total | . 1000cligibles New eligibles 
was payable to 63 percent of this | he 
¢ o8 : y. r- 
group. Most of the new eligibles were Half-year ending— Average Average Average cent of 
i Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | all old- 
persons who had worked irregularly amount amount amount | age bene- 
since 1936 or who had worked for ficiaries 
only a limited period in employment g 
‘« : FORO 1G sn. cnnidianniddesdiapied 1, 385 $26. 30 1 385 ee Ee 
covered by old-age and survivors  j)econber 1050... 1771} 43.86] 1,517] 46.96 354 |” "$25.33 i4 
insurance. Consequently, they did not June 1951-.-......---..--.---...- 2, 091 42. 57 1, 654 47.17 436 25.13 21 
December 1951.........-......... 2, 278 42.14 1, 738 47.44 540 25.07 24 
have enough quarters of coverage to June 1952................--.-.---- 12,372 | 41.98 1, 770 47.69 601 25.17 25 
be insured under the 1939 amend- 
: : 1 Includes 1,529 old-age benefits computed under the new formula; data on “‘new formula” benefits by eli- 
ments but did qualify as a result of gibility status not available. 
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Estimated number of employers ' and workers and estimated amount of wages 1952, not including the self-employed Pt 
in em mepent aavenee under old-age and survivors insurance, by speci covered by old-age and survivors in. | nam 
aaaiatins surance, is estimated at 45 million, | 9™ 
(Corrected to Dec. 5, 1952] a id 
and their taxable wages are estimated | 4! 
Workers _ | Allwork-| ‘Total payrotis at $33 billion. These totals are 23 | o } 
Employers tN Tiara a aah b> aed MO a percent and 9.4 percent higher, re. | &lié 
Vals nd Guseter wae pd ployment spectively, than in the correspond. | /u! 
a etiod * Total Average period + Total Average ing quarter of 1951, and 7.1 percent a 
thou- | (in mil- per (in thou- n mil- per ‘ : 
sands) lions) worker | sands lions) warher and 46.0 percent higher than in the aap 
fourth quarter of 1951. cip! 
1940 A inl al ES 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 85, 393 $35,668 $1, 008 Average taxable wages, estimated ing 
NSE Le 2, 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 45, 463 1, 110 : or 
(eat 2655| 46303} 529391 142| 46363| 58°21 11256 at $733, were 6.9 percent higher than ' 
ad LSE 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1,462 in January—March 1951 and 36.2 per- ma, 
1944 cud 2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 . or 
7088 Catal AS lll 2,614 | 46,392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1643 cent greater than in October—Decem- 
"SE SRReS etree 3,017 48, 845 , 088 1,414 48, 845 , 260 1, 623 : . 00 
(atte abate 3,246 | 48,908 |  78,372| 1,602 7908 | 92, 449 11399 ber 1951. The increases from the first | 8 
a Hage 3,208 | 49,018| 84,122 1,716 | 49,018 | 102,255 2,086 quarter of 1951 are in line with the for 
i nS 3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46, 7 99, 989 2, 137 ; dia 
Ra ag tm SE ai aR 3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1'819 48,100 | 109, 804 2,283 Changes in general employment levels 
WO sissies -abd-sis-u 4, 220 54, 500 111, 075 2, 038 54, 500 133, 800 | 2, 455 and in wage rates, while the in- pa) 
1943 creases from the fourth quarter of pre 
January-Mareh___.._..__- 1, 971 36, 537 15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 | 431 : 1 
a iam 2 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 557 17, 400 | 493 1951 are explained by the fact that be 
July-September_._....._..| 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 420 38, 057 | 17, 498 460 under the $3,600 statutory maximum the 
October-December.__...--| 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 | 18, 995 505 3 ass 
all or part of the wages received by 
1944 man rs i m * ty! 
January-March.__......_- 2,010 36, 326 17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 Pa ee kers in covered employ wri 
April-June Le eee 2,048 36, 893 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 ment in the last quarter of the year 
y-September_._....___- 2, 038 37, 301 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 re 
October-December... 2030| 35,620| 13,587 380 | 37,789] 19, 109 56 are not taxable. P 
Wages, taxable and nontaxable, re- St 
1945 r é 
January-March on tiled 2, 076 35, 855 17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 soo ceived in January-March 1952 by 
April-June__...-.-....-_.- 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35, 949 18, 558 516 ; 
July-September_..--..__-- 2,176 35,684 | 14,982 420 36, 285 17, 261 | 476 workers in employment covered by 
October-December... .. -. 2, 199 33, 598 12, 548 373 35, 973 17, 478 | 486 the program amounted to an esti- ‘ 
set mated $34 billion. This total is 10 al 
yeaa Haag a Se 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36,08 17, 397 483 percent higher than that in January- th 
8 2,416 38, 055 17, 845 4 153 19, 079 500 
July-September. 2,478 | 39,670 | 17,709 446 | 40,228 | 20,222 | 503 March 1951 but 5.6 percent lower ai 
October-December-....... 2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 than the wages paid in October- pl 
1947 December 1951. The average amount sf 
January-March._......_.- 2, 509 38, 7 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 : | 
yo) peat 2,587 | 39,801 | 20,655 519 | 40,175 | 22° 245 54 | Per worker in covered employment is b 
yar 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 085 560 estimated at $756, an increase of 7.7 
i 7 7 7 5, 67 7 ; 
Saher Dergabet..... Sy ee tia Fhe ear 60 percent from the average in January- u 
k wis eet een oillil Wy caer sie Corey me March 1951, but 1.3 percent less than : 
anuary-Marcn........... 39, 56 . ‘ * » V2. 2 
April-June. -oo oo 2690} 40,245| 22,708 564] 40,524 | 24 668 69 that in October-December 1951. The : 
July-September_._....-_.- 2, 699 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617; naan % 
October-December____-.-- 2,661}  36,790| 17, 184 467| 41,540} 27, 964 673 increases reflected a rise in employ 
ment and higher average weekly 
1949 ; ‘ s 
January-March..........- 2,639 |  38,162| 23,376 613} 38,162} 24,254 63 earnings; the decreases reflected ‘ 
April-June...............-. 2, 693 38, 591 22, 571 585 38, 864 24, 570 632 seasonal changes. 
July-September......-...-. 2, 697 38, 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 : a ‘ 
October-December........ 2, 692 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 664 An estimated 3.6 million employers 
1950 reported payment of taxable wages 
Se Baa lly 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37, 400 24, 316 650 in the first quarter of 1952, about the 
3S] are 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 9, 26, 210 664 ; 
July-September §....._- 2,768 | 40,400]  22°382 554 | 41,800} 98, 165 674 Same number as in the preceding 
October-December 5... _.. 2, 741 36, 00 17, 574 485 41, 700 31, 113 746 quarter and 1.9 percent more than 
1951 in January—March 1951. | 
January-March *__ 3, 552 44, 000 30, 175 686 44, 000 30, 900 702 
April-June *_..... ‘ 3, 630 45, 500 30, 67. 45, 800 32, 900 718 
July-September &._______- 3, 610 45, 500 27, 700 609 47, 000 i 7 
October-December °._.__- 3, 620 42, 000 22, 600 538 47, 000 36, 000 766 
1952 Public Assistance Terms 
January-March *_......__- 3, 620 45,000 33, 000 733 45, 000 34, 000 756 
The BULLETIN carries each month in 
1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were in the Current Operating Statistics sec- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- the Bulletin tor February 1948, p. 31. , th ti f 
ane if employer operates several separate establish- ‘ 4A , desesiption of these series and quarterty data tion tabular data on the operations 0 
men ut repo or concern as a whole. or 1 were presen the in for August ; 
2 Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 1947, p. 30; ap wind data for 1941 and 1942 were in the public assistance programs. The 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance pro- the Builetin or February 1948, p. 31. following definitions explain briefly 
grams. reliminary. ‘ 
3 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- ‘Preliminary; includes data for new coverage the meaning of the terms used in 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; quar- under the 1950 amendments, except for newly these tables 
terly data for 1940 were in the Bulletin for August _ covered self-employed persons and their earnings. ° 
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Public assistance programs, fi- 
nanced from Federal, State, and, in 
some instances, local funds, provide 
aid to families or persons on the basis 
of need and usually also of other 
eligibility conditions. The programs 
furnish assistance primarily to fam- 
jlies or individuals in their homes, 
although they may also assist re- 
cipients living in boarding or nurs- 
ing homes or in some types of public 
or private institutions. The assistance 
may be in the form of money (cash 
or check) or vendor payments for 
goods or services, including payments 
for medical care. The cost of reme- 
dial care may be included in vendor 
payments for medical care. Public 
programs providing allowances or 
benefits to persons on a basis other 
than need are not considered public 
assistance. There are four special 
types of assistance—the State-Fed- 
eral programs—and the State-local 
programs of general assistance. 


Special Types of Public 
Assistance 

Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
are designated as special types of 
public assistance because they aid 
special groups of needy persons. 
These categories of persons are 
broadly defined by the assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act and 
are specifically defined for each State 
by State law and administrative reg- 
ulation. 

The data presented in the monthly 
series are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration for Federal 
financial participation and for similar 
programs in States in which the only 
public program for a particular cate- 
gory is administered without Federal 
funds. The data exclude a few small 
programs, similar in type, that are 
financed from State or local funds 
only but administered concurrently 
with State-Federal programs. 


General Assistance 


General assistance is administered 
and financed by State and/or local 
governments and is designed to aid 
individuals and families when their 
needs are not otherwise met. General 
assistance is variously called general 
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relief, home relief, direct relief, in- 
digent aid, and so on. The term ex- 
cludes programs that are limited to 
special groups, such as statutory 
veterans’ relief or foster-family care 
for children, but it may include pro- 
grams limiting eligibility on the basis 
of employability. Since the unifying 
influence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices 
affect the comparability of such data 
even more than they affect data for 
the special types of assistance. 


Recipients 


Data on recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
represent the number of persons to 
whom or on whose behalf payments 
are made for a specified month. Data 
on recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren are shown in terms of (a) the 
number of children on whose behalf 
payments of this type of aid are made, 
(b) the number of families in which 
these children are living, and (c) the 
number of recipients, which includes 
the children and one parent or other 
adult relative in families in which 
the requirements of at least one such 
adult are considered in determining 
the amount of assistance. In some 
cases the needs of more than one 
parent may be included in the budget 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, but not more than one 
adult is counted as a recipient in 
each family. 

Under general assistance, recipients 
represent the number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance. The unit of count 
follows the administrative practice 
of the agency. Thus two families in 
a single household may be regarded 
as a single case by one agency and 
as two cases by another agency. The 
number of general assistance cases is 
increased in some States by the prac- 


tice of supplementing payments of / 


the special types of assistance. Such 
supplementation may be for either 
maintenance or medical care. Cases 
in which the allowance is for burial 
only are generally excluded. 

The numbers of recipients in the 
several States are imperfect gauges 
of differences in the numbers of 
needy individuals because of varia- 
tions in eligibility conditions and 


the unequal ability of States to aid 
needy persons. 

Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 
total number of recipients of public 
assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. 


Payments 

The data represent payments for 
a specified month made to or on 
behalf of recipients and charged by 
the State or local agency to the speci- 
fied type of assistance. Payments for 
the special types of assistance are 
money payments to recipients and 
vendor payments for medical care. 

Data on general assistance show 
payments to cases in cash or kind and 
orders on vendors for goods or serv- 
ices supplied to general assistance 
cases. A relatively high rate of case 
turn-over and payment periods 
shorter than a month incresse the 
number of small payments of general 
assistance and reduce the average 
payment. Likewise, the practice in a 
few States of using general assistance 
to supplement other types of assist- 
ance for maintenance needs increases 
the caseload and lowers their average 
general assistance payment. On the 
other hand, the average payment is 
raised in those States in which sup- 
plementation takes the form of pay- 
ment of large medical bills. 

For all programs, expenditures for 
burials are generally excluded. 





Initial Effect of the 1952 
Amendments on 
Assistance Payments 


Effective October 1, 1952, the max- 
imums on assistance payments in 
which the Federal Government will 
share was raised from $50 to $55 for 
persons who are aged, blind, or per- 
manently and totally disabled. The 
formula for determining the Federal 
share of these payments was changed 
from three-fourths of the first $20 


1The Federal maximums apply to the 
sum of the money payment to a recipient 
plus any payments made in his behalf to 
a physician, hospital, or other supplier of 
medical services. This analysis is based 
only on changes in money payments to 
recipients. 
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of the average payment per recipient 
plus one-half of the balance within 


the maximum to four-fifths of the 


first $25 of the average payment per 


recipient plus one-half of the bal- 
ance of the matchable portion. In aid 


to dependent children the maximums 


were raised from $27 for a needy 
adult caring for the children, $27 for 
the first child in the family, and 
$18 for each additional child to $30, 
$30, and $21, respectively. The Fed- 
eral share in the costs of this pro- 
gram was changed from three-fourths 
of the first $12 of the average pay- 


ment per person, plus one-half the 
balance within the maximums, to 
four-fifths of the first $15 of the 
average per person, plus one-half of 
the balance of the matchable portion. 
The amendments made it possible for 
the States, without increasing the 
amount of State and local expendi- 
tures per recipient, to increase pay- 
ments $5 monthly for the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled and $3 for 
each recipient in aid to dependent 
children. 

Potential increases in payments, 
however, were offset for some re- 


Table 1.—Special types of public assistance: Change in average payments per 
recipient in States affected by the 1952 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, by program and State, September-October 1952 











cipients who were also beneficiaries 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. In February 1952, 
the last month for which data are 
available, 15 percent of the old-age 
assistance cases received old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; in aid 
to dependent children, 5 percent of 
the families received such benefits? 
Under the insurance program, higher 
benefits were paid, beginning with 
the month of September 1952, and 
most State agencies considered the 
increased income from this source in 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payments in October. In a State 
that planned to give recipients the 
full advantage of the additional Fed- 
eral funds, average payments would 
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therefore be likely to increase some- 
Aid to the : : 
State Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to the permanently what less than $5 and $3 per recipient, 
Semens assistance | ent children ! blind and totally To increase payments to recipients, 
disabled alesis 
it is necessary for a State to take 
United States average ?_......-------- +$2.60 +$1.50 +$2.31 +$2.23 Some type of action. For States with 
l - 
Ce Ses Ret noe te ae 9 eee +4. 59 +.76 +2. 56 +3. 91 — mums, an hnaetedananee in their max 
ae EN ieee a —.75 —.14  eepesh 24th. imums results in increased payments 
Ee ME 455 OR SE +4, 52 +3.11 eT eae mee 
a aN + 7.43 +3.07 +5 58 | :j7@; to most of the cases receiving the 
poe eneg eeweeennnneenenn-o------nene---- 1 bag vee penne<-- --;: Maximum amount. For cases receiv- 
Connecticut <2 o-oo oo o-oo +1. 86 42.16 +3.95 |..... ..... ing payments at less than the max- 
ER oe a GES Pa eee ot ee +.30 +.03 +3. 36 +. 62 : . 
NS ge eeeamenemnans +294 +164 +376 44> imums, and for States without max- 
Florida............--.-------------------- +1.19 +1.05 +2. 03 |-----..-----.-- imums on individual payments, pay- 
Geargta ali koe oats. 6 lata +4. 67 +4. 54 +4.89 +5.0 ments can be raised by increasing 
Mn cbdbdest do tdds ldakuibaacbinaies +. 2 —.31 +1. 87 +, 46 ‘ ‘ 
(rae aR aN I RI 43.21 4251 Hig “the amounts included in the budget 
sa ROE eR rer Ry ref +.07 for specified items or by adding items 
teenie enbacenctasiboomacol +4, 27 +2. 86 | +4.85 |... ~—s to the budget. Those States that had 
EEE ac ae SUR ge: oe ea Ree | +4. 24 +1.85 | +6. 65 +3. 50 . ‘ 
oko EE 1-4. 83 | +3.06 | Pi) ) ah pe oy earlier found it necessary to reduce 
ec al a RNS My § Tr a ‘62 payments by making percentage cuts 
‘cet: sea o> Tale ~~ in the budget deficit or in require- 
OS TE OGEae 2y Ge ees pire es eee | —.38 +.14 +.54 +. 35 A 
ee ees —_64 +: 05 | "55 jb ments could raise payments by re- 
ER SR eI +.51 +.04 1.55 +1. 08 : 
(alae nese ear a’ Me +23 | RAM ducing the amount of such cuts or 
SEN AIR +1.52 +.01 | +.02 +.05 eliminating them. One or more of 
+. as ia BAPE Saeae +4. 90 +2. 22 | 0 +4. 97 : 
ee | cose to. foot) tT | 43 9] +2.21 | 14.45 9 these types of action was taken by 
OSE Ry ot r1.03 |------.....-.--- most of the States in October.’ 
RA eager arama | +1.15 +2.19 | 1.45 (*) Some States, however, had made 
|" Ssieealtamas. vielen melanie eae | £1.00 | +1.79 | —.19 1 a2 recent increases in payments and in 
SS Si Fa Re ee ae +2.99 | +.71 +3. 82 +. 21 : 
i taal al oa +1.02 | +1.00 | +1.08 +-1.49 October effected few or relatively 
North Carolina. - .| +1. 66 | +.83 | +1. 69 +3.09 minor changes. A few States were 
North Dakota. +.39 | +. 59 —.80 -1.09 _ P 

Seen —.62 | 1. 64 1. 69 :o5 providing assistance at a level that 
Oklahom +5.40 | +9. 49 6. 49 6.00 ‘ . ne 
(A ae li ll Siena +3.37 | 12 90 4 93 ,c. they believed met need at a reason 
SS SURE ee eee | +3.12 +1. 96 +.09 +3. 72 able standard and did not take any 
ee ST AEE AT AE +. 24 +.09 +.40 -1.63 . A 

action to raise payments. Some States 
EE EI ar +4.11 +1.00 +8, 29 —.06 
SE Ae nnccsciscancconscecccte +1.01 +1. 58 +1. 23 +1.97 ae : 

A el hs ci cud d shite akinbadeoos +4.00 +.16 tt eee Ce Je 2For State data on proportion of old- 
| alae a +4. 68 +3. 45 MIDE Binie cncsascosdtés P ssista id t dent chil- 
Mamet. tit; Giisolich 2c... +. 82 +.88 +2.00 i 2 = A ~ oy seal 
ee ie. RRR —.29 42.61 ele +12 dren cases receiving old-age an survivO 
tte ial nattictimnniondinierghancoss | +.45 +.81 +.45 +.93 insurance benefits, see the Bulletin, 
hd nbancesaddunhnoarbscccsoe! +3. 90 +.29 +4. 29 +.41 August 1952, pp. 13-15 
ELAS Ee +4. 97 +3.25 +4.92 +4, 87 ‘ : : ‘ 

ne reeeererr se 412 +149 +183 +107 8 Data are excluded for Puerto Rico and 
eel id te eka eendbcanetcosee +3. 72 +2. 60 +5.03 +5.40 the Virgin Islands, which were not. af- 








fected by the amendments, and for the 
Nevada programs for needy children and 
blind persons, which are administered 
without Federal financial participation. 





1 Recipients include the children and 1 parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the require- 
ments of at least one such adult were considered in 


2 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and, 
for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind, 
Nevada. 
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determining the amount of assistance. 
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3 Average not computed; base less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 2.—Specified types of public 
assistance: Number of States by 
amount of change in average pay- 














ment per recipient, September- 
October 1952 ' 
Number of States 

ae | 

> to 

. t 
Interval Old-age| Aid to | perma- 
assist- the nently 
ance blind and 

totally 

disabled 
ah entshictincwen 51 50 37 

Payments increased: 

$5.00 or more.......... 2 7 4 
OO! ll 7 5 
I a cies erencrasinciieis 7 6 7 
DG dria wehuidethenbitiel 2 2 1 
Sa ll 9 6 
Less than $1.00_......- 9 11 ll 
Nochange in payments...|......... fe 
Payments decreased... 9 7 3 














1 Excludes Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and, for 
Nevada, aid to the blind. 


will make changes in a later month, 
and a few States will adjust payments 
as cases are reinvestigated to deter- 
mine continuing eligibility. The full 
effect of the amendments, therefore, 
is not reflected in the October figures. 
Some States, moreover, increase cost 
standards following a regular pro- 
cedure for pricing items included in 
the standard and adjusting cost fig- 
ures either at regular intervals or 
when the consumers’ price index 
shows a specified percentage move- 
ment upward or downward. Increases 
in payments in these States cannot be 
related to the amendments, although 
in a few States the effective date of 
the amendments may have influenced 
the timing of the changes. 

In old-age assistance, 41 of the 51 
States made changes affecting pay- 
ments in October. Twenty-one of the 
36 States with maximums in Septem- 
ber raised them in October. Oklahoma 
had removed the maximum on pay- 
ments in July. A number of States 
have maximums in excess of the Fed- 
eral limits, and in a few States they 
are high enough to meet the needs 
of practically all recipients. In some 
States, however, the maximums are 
lower than those specified in the 
Federal act. 

Twenty-six States increased the 
cost figures for one or more items 
included in their assistance standards, 
and five States added items in 
Qctober. In September, nine States 
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were making percentage or other 
cuts in payments. In October, three 
of these States met 100 percent of 
need, within the maximums, and 
four States increased the percentage 
of need met. One State increased the 
percentage reduction but in relation 
to more adequate standards, and 
there was no change in the reduction 
in one State. 

As a result of the various types of 
action taken by assistance agencies, 
average payments for old-age assist- 
ance increased $2.60 from September 
to October. This change represents 
the net effect of higher payments in 
42 States—ranging from $0.24 to $7.43 
—and of slightly lower payments in 
nine States. Only Arkansas and 
Oklahoma raised payments as much 
as $5.00 on the average; in 11 States 
the increases ranged from $4.00 to 
$4.99 (tables 1 and 2). 

Some agencies made changes dur- 
ing July, August, or September that 
affected assistance payments. Agen- 
cies making changes in earlier 
months were less likely to adjust 
payments again in October, although 
a few did so. For the 51 States, the 
increase in average payments for old- 
age assistance from June to October 
was $3.38, with 43 States showing 
increases, seven showing small de- 
creases, and one having no change. 
From June to October, average pay- 
ments increased by $5.00 or more in 
five States and $4.00-4.99 in 10 
States. 

The largest drop in the average 
payment for old-age assistance from 
June to October—$1.67—occurred in 
Rhode Island, which in July began 
meeting part of the cost of medical 
care through direct payments to phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and other suppliers 
of medical services. Previously 
amounts for some of these services 
were included in money payments to 
recipients. In Colorado, where Sep- 
tember payments had _ increased 
$10.00, there was a decrease of $1.00 
in October. Other States with small 
decreases in payments include those 
that were already making payments 
that they believed to be adequate 
and a few States with small increases 
for some recipients that were appar- 
ently offset by lower payments to 
other recipients. Adjustments of pay- 
ments to reflect higher benefits under 


the old-age and survivors insurance 
program may account for the drop 
in the average payment in a few 
States. 

The difficulty of evaluating the 
effect of each type of action is illus- 
trated by the situation in Kentucky, 
which raised maximums for each 
program and also increased cost 
standards for a number of items, in- 
cluding food and clothing. Beginning 
in October the circumstances in 
which nursing service could be sup- 
plied were restricted somewhat, and 
certain other changes were made in 
the assistance standards. 

In September the agency had met 
100 percent of need under the stand- 
ards and within the maximums then 
in effect for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. October payments 
represented only 87 percent and 89 
percent, respectively, of the budget 
deficit within the new maximums. In 
aid to dependent children, the per- 
centages of need met were reduced 
from 68 in September to 59 in 
October. The net effect of all these 
changes was an increase in Kentucky 
of $4.83 in the average payment for 
old-age assistance, $5.16 for recipients 
of aid to the blind, and $3.06 per per- 
son in families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 

In aid to dependent children the 
average payment per family in the 
50 States affected by the amendments 
rose $5.36 from September to October. 
The average increase per recipient 
was $1.50. Average payments were 
higher in 45 States and lower in 
four, with no change in one State 
(tables 1 and 3). Average payments 
per recipient rose as much as $3.00 
in seven States, and in nine States the 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: 
Number of States by amount of 
change in average payment per re- 
cipient, September-October 1952 ' 











Number 
Interval of 
States 

Total. .nienictcscunncadansoscuteubetwiind 50 
Payments increased: 

C00 GF NOIR ontinencsngectnaieinnl 7 

pa EE et a os. 9 

vt aac se 12 

FT Tf ate ER adirirdostnicet. 17 

No change in payments_........-...- gel 1 

Payments decreased.................--..--- 4 








1 Excludes Nevada, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, 
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increase was $2.00-2.99. Increases 
in payments for aid to dependent 
children were effected through higher 
maximums in 22 of the 30 States 
with maximums and increasing cost 
standards or adding items, or taking 
both types of action, in 26 States. 
Two States eliminated percentage or 
other cuts in payments in October, 
and three States reduced the amount 
of the cuts in payments. Four States 
made no change in the percentage re- 
ductions, and one State made greater 
reductions but in relation to the more 
adequate standerds recently adopted. 
In two States, policies affecting re- 
ductions did not change, but precise 
information on the percentages used 
in October is not available. 

Changes similar to those for old- 
age assistance occurred in the pro- 
grams for the needy blind and dis- 
abled. In aid to the blind the average 
payment rose $2.31. Payments were 
higher in 42 States; there were small 
decreases in seven States and no 
change in one State. In the program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the average payment for the 
States affected by the amendments 
increased by $2.23 from September 
to October; 34 of the 37 States re- 
ported higher averages. 

The average payment to cases re- 
ceiving general assistance increased 
$1.53 in October. Payments were 
higher in 40 of the 48 States for which 
averages may be shown. In a few 
States, general assistance cases bene- 
fited indirectly from the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. Any 
across-the-board increase in cost 
standards by agencies administering 
general assistance as well as the 
special types of assistance tends to 
raise payments in all programs. 

Total assistance payments in Octo- 
ber exceeded the total in September 
by $10.0 million. Payments to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance increased 
by $6.5 million, and payments to fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent child- 
ren rose $2.6 million. Total payments 
for each of the special types of assist- 
ance increased 5-6 percent. These 
assistance payments went to some- 
what fewer aged persons and families 
with dependent children in October 
than in September. There was a small 
increase in the number of blind per- 


number of the permanently disabled 
continued to grow. General assist- 
ance caseloads dropped 1.4 percent, 
and the average rise in the assistance 
payments was somewhat less than 
for the other programs. As a result, 
total payments to these cases rose 
only 1.8 percent. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 


[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 9, 1952] 























































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ee insurance 
- Temporary 
maya bey ee Survivor benefits disability 
aisa y ben benefits 9 
“dl Se es Rail- 
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month Monthly | Lump-sum 7 Rail- men’s |Unem- 
, Civil | ss road — Read- | ploy- 
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| ‘pee Retire- Com-.| . minis | Social | road | Serv- | Veter- | Social laws | ment Act ® ance 
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RE ie BS gee 3, 104. 8} 343.2) 174.8] 2,412.2] 1,469.8} 153.2} 39.1! 1,040.4) 37. 7} 12.2} 30.2 23.8 918. 4 -3} 25.6 
Sl ibitvkeocnews Se Bed } 3,109. 5) 348.9} 175.6) 2,418.0] 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0) 35.9 11.6) 32.4 24.7 918.1 -3} 31.6 
SSR Renee 3,120.3) 352.7) 176.5) 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5) 40.6) 1,044.2) 28.4) 12.1) 32.6) 26.9 870.9 .3| 68.6 
icnchhitibeed nndedul sues (3) | 354.7) 178.3} = 2,429.3) (8) 154.6) 41.3) 1,047. 2) 31. 9} 11.2} 30.7 33.1 979. 9}- -2).. 72.8 
SS ee eee (i) | 353.1) 179.3) 2,435.5) (8) | 154.1) 42.3) 1,050.4) = 32.7 10.9 30. 4 36.9 630. 8 -1| 37.9 
eae, ea eo oe (#3) | 354.51 179.61 2,446.8) (13) 155.8! 43.8! 1,057.0) 38. 4 11.7 30.4 36. 9) 530.0 J 29.5 
Amount of benefits ™ 
| | | | | | 
$1, 188,702} $21,074) $114, 166| $62,019] $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)....... | $105, 696) $11, 7: ’ 35 awe $518, 700}. ......... $15, 961 
Reid 1, 085, 488) 55,141} 119,912} 64,933] 320,561} 25. 454/ be 111,799} 13.328) 13.943)-......].......-  banatnanes 14, 537 
ee |} 1,130, 721) 80, 305) 122,806) 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702) 111, 193} 15, 038 J ee rae pe: 268 
ae | 921,465, 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57,763! 1, 704) 116, 133) 17, 830] 17, 255} $2, 857|......-- 79, 643) ....------ 917 
1944... swcunk melee tee 119,009) 129,707; 77,193) 456,279) 76, 942 768 144, 302 22, 146) 19, 238 BD Glovccntund 62, 385 $4, 215 
1945... -| 2,065,566) 157,391) 137,140) 83,874) 697, 830) 104, 231) 2 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431) 4, 669)........ 445,866; 126,630} 2,359 
146....--.-----.] 5,149,761) 230,285) 149, 188) 94, 585) 1, 268, 984) 130,139) 1, 817|-..---. 333, 640) 27, 267| 30,610) 4, 761) ....-__. 1, 094, 850} 1, 743, 718} 39, 917 
1947........-.-..| 4,700,827) 299,830) 177,053] 106,876) 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)......- 382,515; 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542) 39, 401 
SS aeeaeee 4,510,041] 366,887) 208, 642) 132, 852) 1,711, 182) 176,736) 36,011) $918} 413,912} 32,315) 32, 140) 35,572 , 843) 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
as 5,694,080) 454,483) 240, 893) 158,973) 1, 692,215) 201,360) 39,257) 4,317; 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066] 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 
Ses 5, 357,432| 718,473) 254, 240) 175, 787| 1, 732, 208] 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579} 32,740) 33, 578) 70,880} 28,099) 1,373, 4 59, 804 
1951. we 5, G41, 957) 1, 361, 046) 268, 733} 196, 529) 1, 647, 938) 523, 485) 49, 527) 14,014 aes 57,337) 33,356) 81,435) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
| | ' 
1951 | 
October......... 461, 013 109,493) 21,660} 16,880 137, 523) 42,332) 3,886) 1, 288 44,940, 5,041! 3,146) 2,862) 3,082 67, 449 55} 1,376 
November. . 464,127; 110,473 24,441; 16, 877) 136,590} 42,741] 5,158} 1,372) 43,930) 4, 164) 2,428} 2, 654 2, 866 68, 607 52| 1,774 
December... ..- 468,247) 111,646) 24,774) 16,955) 136,062) 43,145, 5,123) 1,318) 45,617) 3,810) 1,870) 2,609} 2,701 70, 624 59; 1,934 
1952 | 
January -. sas 522,902) 113,046) 25, 662) 17,124) 137, 537) 43,674) 5,296) 1,384) 45,266; 5, 431| 2,681) 2,885) 3,387) 116, 469 84) 2,976 
February........ 511,274} 114,004! 26,683) 17,287) 136,561| 44,168} 5,404) 1,414) 44,573) 5,305) 2,700) 2,792) 2,447) 105,023 66] 2,847 
March. ...... 512, 830 114,703) 27,400) 17,380 137, 533; 44,628) 5,524) 1,461) 45, 519) 5,456) 3,132) 3,283) 2,602) 101,564 56} 2, 589 
RE 507,643} 115,262} 27,875] 17,533] 138,037| 45,184) 5,571] 1,501} 45,281! 5,431! 3,576] 3,373) 2,432 , 385 45} 2,157 
AOS TRG 500,390; 115,582) 28,102) 17,662) 138,250) 45,647) 5,669) 1,525] 45,708} 5,122} 3,118) 3,182) 2,204 86, 958 33) 1,628 
June... ~ 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17,723) 136,055) 46,073) 5,727) 1,550) 46, 985) 4,898) 3,048] 3,291) 2,218 83, 511 29; +2, 168 
ee 520,521} 116,124} 28,698) 17,922) 147,536) 46,173! 5,747) 1,591) 48,267) 3,893] 3,606 3 re 2, po oe 26; 6,128 
a | 537, 321 (3) =| 28,807) 18,215) 148,319) (33) 5,765; 1,627; 49,929) 4,703; 2,81 , 16 4, 31 , 14) 7,863 
September... __- | 831,722; (13) | 28,600) 20,859) 149,479) (73) 5,765, 1,928) 49,106) 4,911) 3,441/ 3,311] 4,746 62, 094 9| 3,748 
October... .____| 535, 078 (3) | 98,684! 21,084! 151,778! (23) 5, 837' 1,971 52,262! 6,185 3,305! 3, 461 4, 938 54, 227 6! 3,045 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 

nd's benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 
sions shown as survivor benefits. 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4‘ Mother's, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
mated. 

‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 

nefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 


Partly esti- 
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New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
ps gpg private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

3 Data by type of benefit not available; amount paid for all types of benefits 
($198,295,000 in October, partly estimated) included in total. 

M4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under en8 a insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 





















































[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State Federal 
insurance ; civil-service ’ hol unemployment unemployment a 
contributions contributions employees contributions 3 taxes ¢ contributions § 
peodéne ao $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24, 681 
3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
883, 759 431,111 140, 118 449, 145 18, 582 6, 031 
983, 440, 068 267, 931 553, 987 20, 344 6, 551 
1, 067, 393 465, 301 173, 878 505, 991 25, 366 6, 313 
33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1, 884 
401, 037 , 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 7 6, 318 
147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 5 
448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 1533 
485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
183, 710 § 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
, 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 24 
238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 3 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
insurance; from May 1951, includes 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


covered by old-age and survivors 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


eposits 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 25, 1952. 


‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 
2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act 


tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

paid. The average old-age benefit 
was $48.79, about 16 percent higher 
than in July, the latest month before 
the conversion to the new benefit 
rates for which data are available. 
For wife’s or husband’s benefits, the 
average amount payable in Septem- 
ber was $25.72; for child’s benefits, 
it was $29.71; for widow’s or wid- 
ower’s, $40.65; for mother’s, $36.52; 
and for parent’s, $41.23. An analysis 
of the initial effect of the amend- 
ments on the average benefits 
awarded and in current-payment 
status will appear in an early issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

The average old-age benefit in 
current-payment status increased 22 
cents in October, to $49.01. The up- 
ward trend in benefits will probably 
continue for some months, since 
the average old-age benefit being 
awarded currently is substantially 
higher than in the past. The high 
average for current awards reflects 
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the large proportion of old-age bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were com- 
puted under the new formula using 
only earnings after 1950. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed in Octcber for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs numbered 
672,000—20 percent more than in 
September. This sharp increase was 
in line with the pattern established 
in the preceding 3 years and reflected 
both seasonal and administrative 
factors. Weeks of unemployment 
claimed, which represent continuing 
unemployment, declined for the third 
successive month, as workers in many 
durable-goods industries were re- 
called to their jobs. The 2.9 million 
claims of this type were 9 percent 
less than the number in September 
and were less than in any other 
month since August 1945. For both 
types of claims the totals were about 
25 percent less than they had been 
a year earlier. 

Forty-five States reported fewer 


beneficiaries in an average week; for 
the Nation the decline was 16 percent 
—from 631,000 in September to 
530,000. This drop was accompanied 
by a 13-percent reduction in the total 
benefits paid, which amounted to 
$54.2 million for the month. The 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment was $23.16—3 cents less than in 
September. 

The unemployment compensation 
provisions of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, for veterans 
with service on or after June 27, 1950, 
became effective October 15, 1952. 
The Department of Labor, through 
the State employment security agen- 
cies, administers the program. Be- 
tween October 15 and October 31, 
veterans filed 15,900 initial claims 
and claimed 8,800 weeks of unem- 
ployment under the new program. 
Almost a third of these initial claims 
and one-fifth of the weeks claimed 
were from veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under the State 
unemployment insurance programs. 


Social Security 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
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{In thousands] i 

EE i 

Receipts Expenditures Assets j 

Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 

Appropriations, | Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Total assets 

d its t received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of period i 

we acquired? | end of period period i 

Cumulative, January 1937- 

on ntnanbeabed $22, 929, 314 $2, 163, 873 $7, 603, 254 $574, 035 $16, 518, 210 $266, 627 $131, 061 $16, 915, 898 i 

F year d 

i chnddnacosepedece 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, ] 

= ir on 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 i 

4months ended: i 
October 1950............. 883, 759 10, 871 316, 872 21, 525 569, 918 174, 825 13, 448, 844 
October 1951............. 987, 070 25, 688 628, 061 28, 863 519, 859 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
October 1952............. 1, 067, 399 25, 688 747, 232 29, 993 245, 159 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 888 

1951 ; 
ls ontbabesbeccesséée 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 

0) ee ee © O01, GE Fs ctasctuvesee« 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 299, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 # 

IOC .dgiinakbooukeéuee 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 4 

1952 

STR od 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 294 i 

Fi iaalaalnRl aia TT 8, je Nas seat is 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 792, 
Si cndakihtnatin won tien 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 364, 054 090, 

ine Chesccentsiepocedcndéue 252, 130 14, 818 171, 408 7, 094 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
istepebatumenubeesen hg f R aaEE eis 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
Dthdimenenenscdecaecs 142, 691 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
is cthBincwnsucduahan ee erect 169, 529 SS) OS eS 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
i chuhtecdesscdscnces GEE GUE Vacisdnedsucbtiae 162, 849 6, 578 101, 000 259, 140 240, 16, 873, 631 
Sica ssoécesaes 238, 154 10, 871 200, 911 6, 796 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
EPR Rr ae 206, 993 14, 818 213, 943 6, 916 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 





























1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small 


amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 

2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

. Aprasecitions suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S, Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 



























































{In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period onan of ae balance 1 With Balance In + | Balance 
at end of nterest ith- terest Benefii 
Period | ected: | Berlod | PePsits | credited | drawals?s| Stendof | Deposits | credited | payments | DL cod fs 
Cumulative, January 
‘ 1s0¢- October 1952...... $8, 791, 237 | $8, 778, 109 $13, 127 |$16, 880, 242 | $1, 508, 439 |$10, 326, 272 | $8,062,410 | $920,816 | $153,348 | $530,314 $728, 827 
year: 

EASE 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
‘ xsi 02. — 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 

months en 

October 1950 7, 507, 116 73, 993 18, 860 369, 506 3, 893 289,895 | 6,735,076 3, 604 458 18, 436 772, 041 

October 1951 -| 8, 207, 864 200, 984 32, 683 485, 835 8, 098 270, 697 | 7,536, 827 3, 931 843 13, 749 761, 037 

October 1952 8, 791, 237 131, 028 13, 127 432, 927 7, 909 298,168 | 8,062,410 3, 790 799 34, 821 728, 827 

1961 
RR Re, 8, 207, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
TOL... cachascucnas 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 SEES Ncancoumiiins 64,972 | 7, 752, 420 ) RARE Re 4, 195 756, 949 
SS Se 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 

TA cnanmatpelanesl 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
February........-.-...-. 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47| 103,692 | 7,791, 244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
Tt iicisccchcatscace 8, 462,756 | —90,008 28, 602 16, 134 3,910 101,591 | 7, 700, 697 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
Shitiendetbeccosnses 8, 410, 710 — 41,008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98, 7, 661, 115 92 446 4, 002 749, 596 

Si iicinaiesntietlesininniasne 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 4 3, 375 746, 
SR aa 8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919,742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
RUN CARE ed 8, 637,162} —35,%00 25, 080 50, 331 1 84,776 | 7,885, 328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
A aS 8 3.2 8, 849, 304 214, 000 23, 313 a | aes 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 |, Se Sat 12, 022 739, 941 
September............... 796,972 | —40,006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63, 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 

REE REAR.. & 8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8, 062, 410 770 7, 505 728, 827 
' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at t insurance 


+ Includes transfers to the account from railroad berm Sy ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


time < purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, October 1951-Octo 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 8, 1952] 














Tota } Old-age Rs id Child’s beds nan of Mother’s Parent's 
Item 
Number; Amount | Number| Amount} Number| Amount]; Number| Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount] Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
RE Ss > ones ts 4, 290, 791) 151, 825. 5)2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830,587) 22,329.6) 374,460) 13, 505.0} 201,437] 6,723.7 18, 847 691.6 
OS eS reel 4, 332, 176; 153, 214. 3)2, 252, 293) 94,977.1| 640,241) 14, 573.3) 838,801) 22,545.4) 379,291) 13,674.2| 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 702.3 
LE eee 4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96,008.3) 646,890) 14,709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2| 384,265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8 19, 331 709. 1 
1952 
Nf ee EO 4, 433, 279) 156, 720. 9)2, 306, 984) 97, 231.4] 654,335) 14,878.8) 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5| 205,739) 6,831.9 19, 559 717.7 
HERE Sessa e 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7} 658,921) 14,979.6) 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107) 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 
sR erst aie 4, 512, 138} 159, 331. 8/2, 344, 684) 98, 710.1) 662,799) 15,060.8] 873,117) 23,422.11) 403,210) 14,514.8| 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
| ESSE Ee 4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 350, 213) 99,216.6| 665,482) 15,111.4 , 331| 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8] 210,694) 6,955.8 20, 180, 739.1 
OPES 2a 4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367,710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15, 153.5) 890,935) 23,868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 , 746.8 
OR ee eae 4, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4|2, 372, 308) 99,591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6] 896,820) 24,008.9| 421,730) 15,161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2 20, 616; 754.5 
a le 4, 608, 494) 162, 296. 8} 2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670,772) 15,235. 4) 895,775) 23,955. 5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6 20, 718 757.9 
NE Wise ee. Co REE EE etek BE EE De ES EEE Oat a Be eT eee 
September._..........__- 4, 787, 213) 193, 725. 0/2, 503, 816/122, 167.7} 700,654) 18,024.0) 906, 580) 26,938.0| 436,227) 17,733.9| 218,945) 7,995.8 20, 991 865. 5 
| PR arenes 4, 880, 239) 198, 295. 1|2, 557, 399/125, 343.9) 715, 885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3) 442, 786) 18,003.1| 222,681) 8,104.5) 21,181 873.8 
Monthly benefits awarded 
in October 1952......... 123, 514 5, 695. 4 69,008; 3,891.3 22, 134 639. 9 17, 497 541.9 8, 585 351.2 5, 956 256.7 334 14.5 















































1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 2 Total amount partly estimated; distribution by type of benefit not yet avail- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. able. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 



























































ments, 1940-52 
[Corrected to Dec. 5, 1952] 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards ? 
Year and quarter ! - 
- - ‘. , Number of 
Wife’s or s149 Widow’s or are >, ’ Number of | * 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower's Mother’s Parent’s payments crores . d 
rkers 
254, 984 132,335 34, 555 59, 382 4,600 23, 260 852 75,095 61, 080 
269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11,020 30, 502 1,272 117,303 90,941 
258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77,384 14,774 31, 820 1, 266 134,991 103, 332 
262, 865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163,011 122, 185 
318,949 110, 097 40,349 99, 676 24,759 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 868 
462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29,844 55, 108 1,755 247,012 178, 813 
547,150 258, 980 88,515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572,909 271, 488 94, 189 115,754 45, 249 42,807 3,422 218, 787 181,992 
596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118,955 55, 667 44, 276 2,846 213,096 . 
682, 241 337, 273 117,356 118, 922 62,928 43, 087 2,675 212,614 202, 154 
ot) REE PES ee 962, 586 567,108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41,103 2,307 209, 960 200,411 
_ PR Me aie 1,336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78,323 6,147 431,229 414,470 
1949 
January-March___..........___. 166, 848 80,174 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 11,163 643 54, 576 51,989 
April-June 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31,622 15,934 11,278 718 55, 857 53,020 
July-September -_ : 169, 214 84, 268 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10,649 | 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December 165,355 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47,220 
1950 
Jan a, eR EE: SRE oe 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30,762 18, 194 11,183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
PS SSE 2 ee Te 163, 880 77,674 28,444 28, 786 17,893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53,745 
July-September_.............__- 153,951 77, 454 26,517 24,877 15, 497 9, 054 550 46, 489 44, 247 
October-December.............- 466, 863 325,326 77, 205 38, 200 15,111 10, 439 492 3, 237 48, 204 
1951 
January-Marchb._................ 436,754 248, 230 76,352 65, 399 23, 842 21,668 1, 263 114,657 111,218 
oS SS PS 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22,871 22,600 1,739 112,912 108, 475 
Juiy-September._............_.. 308,470 160,815 51, 237 54, 589 21,432 i8, 202 1,905 103,943 98, 44 
October-December............_. 229, 421 105, 533 38,372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1,240 99,717 95, 233 
1952 | 
237,941 107, 497 37,791 48,924 24,993 | 17, 602 1,134 121,172 118, 059 
203 , 357 84, 464 30,994 46, 269 | 23,698 | 16, 736 1,096 118,907 113, 786 
291, 438 165, 439 53, 598 38, 578 19,642 13, 426 755 98, 109 93, 066 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
p. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 


after August 1950. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, ‘October 1952 


[Corrected to Nov. 28, 1952] 












































Weeks of unemploy- - 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
insured 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment unem- 
Region and State place- - ployment 
ments A under 
, . verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks pelea weekly Weeks Average aa. 2 
compen- paid 3 number of | compen- 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
RE 641, 000 71, 740 276, 583 | 2,882,991 | 1,311,134 | 2,437,809 | $54,227,211 529,958 | 2,211, 500 $23.16 | 4631, 391 
— 
onnecticut......... 9, S68 8, 078 4, 867 36, 321 23, 281 31, 047 633, 842 6, 749 28, 339 21.37 72601 
Se 2, 765 4, 606 2, 596 18, 268 10, 964 14, 878 235, 914 3, 234 11, 640 17. 56 4, 253 
Massachusetts__..._.| 21, 339 33, 492 16, 996 154, 498 78, 643 139, 723 3, 214, 163 30, 375 125, 390 24.42 946 
New Hampshire_.__- 1, 936 4, 596 2, 581 22, 771 14, 813 , 398 379, 526 4,434 16, 430 20. 68 5, 061 
Rhode Island_...._.- 2, 183 7, 836 4, 146 44, 040 24, 384 40, 532 , 682 8, 811 39, 036 22.37 9, 355 
pemont ae oF ee 1,150 1, 065 441 7,2 4, 6, 930 143, 627 1, 507 6, 147 21.78 1, 512 
nm | 
ew Jersey.......... 14, 712 42, 696 21, 313 157, 892 77, 627 134, 291 3, 274, 117 29, 194 120, 839 25. 54 32, 075 
New York........... | , 08: 168, 175 7 485, 494 227, 200 406, 016 10, 116, 254 88, 264 357, 529 26. 50 108, 397 
Puerto Rico_......_- FS ee a em eee a Se ee Ser res Te SRR Te Tm ee 
ig] | me RET OF bceccccccccnlnsdacéccnceciecttbedccccesipenséincesas paaceeececee isin coneeesia}ibetioneinasiiiaien alin 
Region I 
ities FeRS: aa eS 1,024 1, 003 274 2, 916 1, 163 2, 410 45, 108 524 2, 290 18.99 649 
Penns | SES 25, 336 74, 247 25, 358 329, 154 120, 011 77, 303 6, 801, 184 60, 283 7, 908 22 71, 087 
Region 
Dist. of Col = eee 5, 605 1, 438 533 7,476 3, 668 6, 397 115, 441 1, 391 6, 18.12 1,649 
Maryland........... 6, 927 5, 904 2,022 25, 480 9, 219 24, 558 515, 647 5, 339 22, 217 21.89 5, 862 
North Carolina_..__- 16, 476 9, 373 5, 543 63, 972 39, 842 165 1, 180, 898 14, 818 64, 627 17.69 15, 249 
ES 9,175 4, 599 1, 922 22, 580 10, 926 17, 101 312, 805 3, 718 16, 154 18.75 4, 860 
Me ag A aes ae 2, 470 9, 107 929 51, 698 8, 261 44, 416 7, 653 9, 656 41, 042 19. 24 11, 416 
- Sa Weert 12, 486 9, 397 1, 965 58, 322 16, 189 44, 937 794, 648 9, 769 42, 562 18.04 12, 849 
NG gRE Ea: 17, 243 10, 145 4, 483 70, 139 39, 735 54, 545 914, 055 11, 858 50, 728 17.10 14. 938 
ais 13, 167 7, 687 3, 495 45, 148 24, 644 36, 213 626, 288 7, 872 34, 361 17.58 10, 043 
Mississippi_......._. 8, 538 5, 488 1, 633 26, 517 9, 734 20, 561 372, 670 4, 470 18, 469 18.90 . 5,877 
South Carolina...._- 6, 919 4, 611 1, 906 26, 936 14, 246 23, 541 422, 903 5,118 22, 396 18. 32 6, 404 
Lous bac abebetse 14, 034 9, 590 3, 529 77, 689 36, 212 66, 088 1, 112, 624 “4, 367 63, 126 17.02 16, 724 
egion VI: 
Kentucky........... 3, 332 10, 723 3, 451 67, 422 23, 641 55, 824 1, 154, 180 12, 136 52,171 21.06 14, 832 
Michigan............ 18, 532 26, 427 7, 021 102, 232 33, 451 81, 266 2, 101, 228 17, 667 77, 595 26. 45 24, 121 
eens peas--ton<s*- 34, 135 20, 726 8, 306 90, 210 44, 545 75, 674 1, 755, 218 16, 451 68, 988 24.19 19, 929 
egion 
ia 22, 553 20, 817 12, 282 189, 207 89, 850 158, 734 3, 614, 314 34, 507 131, 669 24. 85 40, 915 
LG. occccasse 15, 752 13, 129 4,194 49, 904 2n, 586 44, 356 1, 016, 994 9, 643 630 23.90 10, 824 
Region Vit aS oe 10, 374 6, 022 2, 421 34, 925 12, §35 31, 421 805, 274 6, 830 29, 080 26. 16 7, 220 
ion 
Minnesota_.....____- 12, 948 4, 060 1,450 21, 312 11, 105 19, 474 5 4, 233 18, 039 17.83 4, 657 
a 3, 725 761 306 1, 932 1,158 1,971 35, 919 428 1,971 18.19 547 
North Dakota aay 2, 582 216 49 588 319 526 10, 504 114 409 21.41 198 
South Dakota._____. ? 245 101 929 531 761 14, 468 165 646 20. 211 
Region LX 
ititinshenhoceltl 9, 303 2, 361 1,018 14, 504 5, 806 14, 236 302, 321 3, 095 12, 506 22. 48 3, 020 
RINT, 9, 418 2, 123 830 9, 113 4, 243 8, 271 173, 446 1,798 7, 487 21.79 2,012 
ee 17, 375 11, 706 5, 645 52, 690 , 909 38, 061 670, 339 8, 274 31, 324 19.44 12, 449 
Me sa oe ARPT 7, 041 1, 023 515 3, 482 2, 318 2, 608 51, 738 7 2, 463 20.40 720 
egion 2 
BOMeROGS.........<0- 12, 850 4, 990 1, 494 16, 864 5, 092 11,919 207, 457 2, 591 10,817 17.95 4, 437 
Louisiana............ 10, 018 8, 361 1, 597 40, 887 10, 151 30, 868 645, 853 6, 710 28, 050 21.73 8, 665 
Oklahoma..........- 14, 379 | 5, 866 1, 559 24, 354 10, 156 17, 539 330, 197 3, 813 6, 392 19, 25 5,393 
R nena Siibhidincensimale 54, 380 6, 299 2, 028 35, 437 14, 259 29, 650 500, 958 6, 446 28, 435 17.20 8, 457 
egion 
SS 7, 617 729 324 | 2, 802 1, 391 1, 780 36, 557 387 1, 650 21.06 639 
New Mexico....__. 4,914 | 1,015 220 3, 929 1, 121 2, 723 58, 425 592 2, 585 21.81 785 
ult bdelbdetiian 5, 415 | 941 449 | 4, 633 2, 775 4,172 , 907 3, 707 24. 09 1,073 
W yoming........... 1, 520 | 168 85 | 485 325 521 11, 703 113 463 23.17 131 
Region XII: 
BeOS. « Solu sds oo 5, 986 | 1, 896 722 | 8,2 4, 242 4, 952 99, 841 1, 077 4, 682 20. 41 1, 812 
California........... 45, 325 | 52, 478 25, 693 | 237, 402 138, 740 212, 679 4, 730, 958 46, 235 192, 923 23. 11 52, 057 
Hawaii_. ote 990 2, 104 1,144 12, 043 5, 986 10, 630 201, 999 2,311 9, 266 20. 40 (5) 
“Pee 2, 869 | 676 231 | 2, 482 972 2, 261 54, 109 492 2, 160 24.34 597 
Region XIII: | 
| Se ae 941 | 959 251 | 4, 094 1, 699 3, 708 116, 009 806 3, 470 32. 89 (5) 
SE sccm 4, 456 | 827 342 | 2, 804 1, 681 2, 239 46, 512 487 2, 093 21.06 714 
| tamed 9, 101 | 14, 829 3, 160 | 44, 273 15, 054 34, 100 754, 482 7,413 32, 264 22. 69 10, 048 
Washington......_.- 10, 172 | 17, 280 4, 463 | 69, 084 | 25, 731 54, 835 1, 209, 769 11, 921 52, 140 24.00 16, 112 
| } 











' Excludes transitional claims. 


* Total, part-total, 


and partial. 


+ Not adjuste d for voided benefit 


bined-wage plan. 
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checks and 




















transfers under interstate com- 


‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
5 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1951-October 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



















































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
© perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-/] Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General | ota) | 28° ent to |nently| eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families totally ance dren | blind | totally] ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
. 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2, 711, 620 597,249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 923 311, 000 |........ —0.4 —1.5 (3) +1.7 0) 
2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 }........ —.2 —.9 (3) +2.9 +16 
2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 i) EE —.2 (*) (‘) +5.2 +29 
2, 693, 960 593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 (3) +3.3 +51 
685, 0 593, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336, 000 |........ —.3 +.1] —0.1] +2.6 -.9 
2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |.......- —.2 +.5 +.1] +2.4 -.5 
2, 671, 699 598,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 +.1] +2.3 —4.5 
2, 666, 474 508, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301,000 }........ —.2 (4) +.2| +28 —5.8 
2, 659, 661 589, 968 | 2,041,549 | 1, 527,353 97, 690 145, 345 294, 000 -.3} —1.4 +.1 +2.5 —2.6 
2, 650, 157 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307, 000 -.4 —2.0 (4) +1.9 +45 
2,646,077 | 572,100 | 1,990,862 | 1, 490, 088 97, 151, 457 295, 000 —.2} —10} +.2] +22] =87 
2, 642, 395 569, 215 | 1,984,243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 153, 902 5 274, 000 -.1 —.5 +.2| +16] 68 
2, 637, 280 566, 1, 977, 710 | 1, 482, 290 98, 249 156, 644 5 270, 000 —.2 —.4 +.2] +18] S=L4 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
October. .... «|$189, 758, 568 |$120, 746, 277 $44, 675, 023 $4, 640, 500 |$5, 274, 768 |$14, 422, 000 +0.7 +0.8 —0.3 +1.6|) +2.4 +3.1 
November___. 189, 739, 083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630,000 (4) —.3 —.2 +.5) +3.0 +14 
December....} 190,820,555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6 —.1 +.7 +.2) +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January. ..... 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 -. +.6) +2.9] +2.7 +6.1 
February... 192, 324, 805 | 120, 209, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903,000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7 | +2.7 —Lé4 
March.___.. «-| 192,614,600 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846,000 +33 (’) +.4 —-.1 +2.1 -.4 
pril NRE: $ 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 —.2 —-.1 +.5 +.3| +2.3 4.5 
BED coccocsee | 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14,094,000 —.4 +.2 -.5 +.5 +3.2 —6.9 
NR a-| 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6,694,925 | 13,479,000} -—.7}| —.2| —1.6| +.2] +20] =—44 
July. re 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4, 943, 745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 856,000 +.7 +.3 —1.3 +1.2 +2.2) +102 
August...._.. 189, 513, 460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13,535,000} —1.0] —.1] —1.3] +.3] +19] =—89 
September.._.! 189, 681, 122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4, 974, 710 | 7,074, 936 |* 12, 858, 000 +.1 +.7 —-.2 +.3 |] +14] §=47 
October... “| 199, 688, 422 | 127,753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206, 477 | 7, 523,719 | 13,088,000} +5.3] +54) +60] +4.7] +63] +18 














1 For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the 


ildren and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were consi in deter- Percentage change based on data for 





mining the amount of assistance. 


States. 


P 5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 
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Data on the number, distribution, 
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$6.50 
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30 pp. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE 
OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
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PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, “Tax- 
Supported Medical Care of the 
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Vol. 10, Oct. 1952, pp. 87-102. $1. 

KLEM, MARGARET C., and McKIEvER, 
MARGARET F. Small Plant Health 
and Medical Programs. (Public 


Health Service Publication No. 
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Print. Off., 1952. 213 pp. 8% 
cents. 


Discusses industrial health and 
medical services, considers the type 
and extent of programs in small 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 














for recipients of public assistance, program and 
State, August 1952 ' 
Aid to the 
Aid to perma- 
Old-age Aid to General 
State ? dependent nently and 
assistance children the blind | "foratly | assistance # 
disabled 
ila... coll vcmocowadas tase Avethaiescadiaanaiaiies (O} $19, 056 
Aan NE RAL BP FEA Ree Bitar es. 2 (4) 50, 496 
EB cpcscahe $185, 790 $70, 944 $3, 050 (*) (5) 
ot eanapaealel Sarees 8 BE oincomphachietpeta (8) 
Dt .cscch .  _ SEM Iooa-depencaelenunaeeniniammeediion (*) 
Hawali....-... 8, 320 ’ 408 $4,312 (8) 
Ill....---------| 1, 585, 661 76, 181 40, 678 l, 375, 148 
es 261, 512 1 8, 434 () 125, 708 
ARR Aaah FAR RE PEE en agt ‘ 136, 398 
Kans.......---| 135,908 27, 290 1, 966 16, 184 41, 372 
ena 108 2, 916 168 1, 290 784 
Rien aR FR caller irae ie Ms esr (*) 27, 777 
Nc ntiene 317, 389 Th OO lnnccntuesee~ 218, 456 112, 709 
BR dictvion ey ree ae 1, 382 14, 668 66, 
nee 775, 662 49, 921 9, 203 ) (8) 
SIDR Se eg AEE oesbe HES eg a SRA 128, 514 
eR 273, 084 8, 926 1, 165 (4) (8) 
AT 2008 |... -ccseatestduadeiese (4) 3, 000 
=a 56, 192 15,019 2, 065 224 (5) 
ale eee aA ah i yf ia et cate PT eS 72, 186 
N. Mex......- 12, 230 18, 597 570 9, 247 
1, 248, 877 400, 668 58, 384 412, 382 (s 
as » ee Fees 1, 704 119, 492 
23, 233 2 tedeahcniaie 1,370 13, 907 
162,117 6, 476 Po 4 ae 614, 271 
Peas A A iI AB ee MN GS 99, 187 
93, 302 30, 168 1, 809 2, 907 23, 364 
ee a 7, 063 
448 148 70 161 55 
See SE SS SS SE ee ee Be 5, 067 
$01,748 85, 916 5, 686 4, 469 64, 278 




















1 For August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- 
tin, November 1952. 
1 Excludes States that made no vendor ponents for medical care for August 


or did not re 


rt such payments. 
figures in italics represent 


For t 


special types of public assistance, 
ayments made without 


f 


ederal participation. 


3In all States except California, Ilinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
§ Data not available. 





Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor 


pay~ 
per assistance case, by program and State, 
















































ments 
August 1952! 
ie Aid to . pen Aid to the 
“age 
assistance Shaaven the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- 
State 2 dor 
pay- 
for 
medi- 
cal 
care 
Cee... \ctsidicltentitistiie ®) 
Oh, cbatbnntdedtaiehath 
0: BEEPS Mp maE 
, PE aera $3. 88 
JES ce 
SESE EET 
SE, .cihiisdinninteemanille 5.90 
Bis secieg avetalkanmanii -09 
SS SEEN RRR 32.74 
“SEN Fee 10.74 
| > MSR detirs ®) 
ESA ars 
EERE f 7 
tel Bl ccsiakianitihedmeuenialll 
NN, J q.ccnccneccescecessniseccecteseninl ian anes aen 
, OSes: 41.55) 4.13 
 y Behe eae 75. 72) 13. 54 
1. RT eee fiedeeettis -31 
(eh RS SEES 59.52) 2.04 
Ohio. ...............-.-|} 3. @j 1.49 TES .40 See Bdeeiecccesheeeeee 
| 9 ERR ESET Rass 9.00 
_. Sa See -10 
RS a PE eee 96) 67.75) 4.48 














1For August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 


Bulletin, November 1952. All av 


erages based on cases receiving money pay- 


ments, vendor payments for medical care. or both. Averages for 


ance not computed here because of difference among States in 


policy or 


practice 
regarding use of genera] assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 


special ty, 
without 


of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
ederal participation. 


? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Angust 
or did not report such payments. 
* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


4 Less than 1 cent. 


5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





plants, and describes several pro- 


grams. 


The appendixes list refer- 


ences and give detailed information 
of interest to persons developing and 
directing small plant programs. 


New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Frontiers in Medicine: 


Bulletin, January 1953 


The March 


of Medicine, 1950. 


New York: 


Columbia University Press, 1951. 


150 pp. 


$2.50. 


Prolonged Illness, Proceedings of the 
Second Regional Meeting, Pitts- 


burgh, March 1952. 
Chicago: 


No. 93.) 


(Publication 
Research 


Council for Economie Security, 


1952. 40 pp. 


A panel discussion concerned with 
the problem of prolonged illness, its 
impact on the community, its rela- 
tionship to the aged, and health edu- 
cation and illness prevention, 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1952} 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





















































payments] 
"were Perventage change from— 
Num- 

State ber of September 1952} October 1951 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age . 
ee Amount —. Amount 
Total 2___|2, 637, 280/$127, 753, 941) $48.44) —0.2 +5,4) —2.7 +5.8 
ek baa 70, 150 1,854,919] 26.44 —.9) +19.9) —11.9) +10.7 
0 —1.3} —1.3 —1.0 
—.9 +8.1) —2.1 +7.0 
+.8 +30.4) -—6.1 +46.3 
+.1 +5.7 —.6 +3.7 
+.2 —1.0) —L1 +3.4 
—2.0 +.9) —16.8 —11.9 
—.2 +.7| +9.6) +32.0 
+.1 +6.2) —4.1 +2.9 
—.2 +2.8) —3.3 +2.2 
—.1 +14.8 —.6 +14.9 
—.9 —.1l) —5.9 —3.9 
(3) +6.4) —3.6 +3.1 
—-.9 —1.9) —5.9) —16.9 
—.7) (4) —9.0 —5.9 
(4) +8.2} —2.9} +8.3 
(4) +8.0) —2.9) +12.1 
+.2 +16.2) —15.8! —.7 
+.2) +2.9) +1.5 +12.1 
—1.6 —5.6) —6.9 —9.7 
fey —.4 —1.3) —3.3 +1.7 
‘ —.l —l.lj) —4.1 +2.7 
. 48 —.9 +.1) —5.8 +.2 
. 54 —-5 —1.8) —2.2 —2.2 
.99 —.3) +6. 5 —.8 + 28.0 
58) +.1) +10.8) —1.1) 415.5 
. 99 +.2 +7.4) —5.3 +6.9 
2.84) —1.3) (4) —12.1) —18.6 
b. 1: —.3 +3.2) —2.5 —.8 
313, 839 . 96 —.1 +2.5) —1.3 +2.0 
1, 251,372} 57.08 —.3 +1.4) —4.0 +6.2 
474,575; 44.48) (3) +7.2 —.8 +14.3 
6, 335, 367} 56.86 —.7 +1.1) —3.4 —.6 
1,370,318} 26.83} —.1} +6.5| —3.6) +1).0 
459,099} 52.94) —.4 +.3) —2.9) +1.5 
5,837,670) 51.54) —.6 —1.7|) —4.5 .3 
6, 008, 164) 63.05 +.2 +9.6 —1.6) + 27.1 
1,360,281] 61.47 —.4 +5. 4) — 3.8} +7.8 
2, 956, 019 42. 40) —1.0 +6. 9) — 10. 2) —1.4 
316, 470 7.8 ae +5.8'+111.8) +112.6 
429,108} 46.97} —.5|} (a) —6.4 —4.5 
1,327,944) 31.48} —.1| +15.0} —2.0) +22.0 
505,026) 43.33 —.3 +2.1! —3.3 +2.5 
2,200,972) 36.81) +.5) +12.8) —3.5) 422.3 
8, 377,472) 38.43} —.1] +13.7) —1.1) 415.8 
548, 809) 56. 56 0 | +1.5) —1.2 +5.4 
278,656; 40.05 poate —.§ +.4 +3.0 
7,584; 10.99 +.1) (3) +7.1 +6.2 
445,526| 24. 62 =1.1] +.7| —7.0 2.0 
4, 345, 536| 65.69 —.3) +6.0) —3.9 —2.0 
876, 632; 32.99 +.2} +18.0) +2.5 +30.5 
2, 563,027; 50.74 —.3} +2. 2) —2.8 +3.3 
243,992! 59.52 wh bes —4.7 +1.7 











1 For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,857 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Reci ts and payment. 
recipients, by State, October 1952 ' a 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






























































payments] 
P am mg Percentage change from— 
Num- 

State ber of September 1952| October 1951 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age 
Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber | Amount 
Total 2__... 98, 249] $5, 206, 477] $52.99] +0.2} +4.7| +1.1) +199 
Total, 52 
States? 98, 208 5, 204,153] 52.99 +.2 +4.7) +1.1 +12.2 
| a 1, 522 41,926) 27. +.1 10.4 —.7 

Alaska_...... 33 1,745) (4) (4) @). Risen 7 
* ae 695 40,698} 58.56] —1.1 +5.7) —5.8| +16 
SSE. 1, 893 74,109) 39.15) +1.2 +18.0) —2.1 +47.3 
- 3 Saeae 11,739] 1,008,913) 85.95) +.4 +6.1) +2.7 +83 
"See 343 22,014) 64.18) —.3 —.1]) —2.3 +52 
RR 308 23,772) 77.18) —.6 +4.7) —1.9) +142 
227 11,373} 50.10) +.9 +8.0] +3.7) +162 
_ =e 255; 14,072] 55.18) +.4 +7.7| —2.3 +4.6 
RRS... 3, 138 143,148] 45.62} —.3 +4.4) —5.2 +5,9 
Ee 3, 000 124,188} 41.40) +.2) +13.6) +4.1) +205 
Hawaii... __. 110 4,737) 43.06) +1.9 +6.5) —9%,1 —.8 
Idaho........ 191 11,227] 58. 73 —2.6 +4.44 —5.4 —28 
_ SS eee 3, 914 192,505) 49.18) +.1 —.1) —4.6) -121 
RS Ey 1, 690) 68,325} 40.43) —.6 +1.4) —3. +5 
eee 1, 306! 587,292) 66.84) +.9 +8.8) +3.1) +169 
ae 589 36, 883) 62.62) —.5) +11.3) —7.0) +140 
| 2, 419 90,047; 37.22) +.2) +164) —3.5) +135 
_ ae 1, 944 91,240) 46.93) +.4 +.9) +3.4 +9.7 
Maine.._...- 575 25, 746] 44.781 —.2 —3.3| —7.4 93 
| ae 468 22,490] 48.061 0 +11] -4.5] +29 
Mass.......- 1, 690 139, 816} 82.73) +.5 +1.2) +5.9| +167 
Mich.......- 1, 846 107,587; 58.28} +.8 +3.6) —.1) +109 
ae 1, 138 68,052) 59. 80 +.7 — 5. —2.1 —3.0 
ae 2, 938 77,654) 26.43) +.4 +.5) +4.7| +181 
eS 3, 446 172,300} 50.00) +.9 +.9) +21.9) +285 
Mont....... 527 34,127) 64.76) +.6 +8.0} —2.0) +129 
Nebr.... 714 46,162} 64.65) —2.1 —.5) —5.9 —5.0 

Sas 4l 2,324) (4) (4) (*) (*) (‘) 
is Wa igen. 292 14,750} 50.51] —1.4 +1.6) —3.6 —.6 
ea 816 51,432) 63.03] 0 —.3| 44.1] +4120 
N. Mex....- 417 17,506] 41.98] —3.9 +5.7| —17.9 —4.5 
Sh ee 4, 145 275, 966) 66.58 —.4 +1.3) +2.5) +6.6 
_& Se 4, 449 161,757) 36.36) +.1 +5.0} —1.0) +5.2 
N. Dak....-- 117} 6,302} 53.86) +.9 —.6) +1.7] —36 
I 3, 694) 188,419} 51.01 —.8 +2.6) —2.5) +6.2 
Okla... _- 2, 431} 173,407} 71.33} —1.2 +8.7 — 5.8} +20.6 
cities | 364! 26,247) 72.11) —2.2 +5.0; —6.9 +15 
kee 15, 798 | 782, 756] 49.55) +.5 +. 7] +2.4| +272.8 
gt Hah eeae 975] 7,275) 7.46) +5.1) +10.9'+111.5) +1209 
7 eee 182! 10,545] 57.94) —.5 +. | —1.6) +15 
Oe | 1, 616 59,714) 36.95) +.6) +29.8) —.1| +825 
8S. Dak...... 200) 8,375) 41.88] —2.9) (6 —91 —12 
Teen. isc. 2, 870 119,912} 41.78 +7 +5.2) +4.8) +168 
a | 6, 016} 260,006) 43.23) +.1) 413.7) —.8) +164 
| aces 216) 13,300} 61.57) —1L.8 +1.5) —3.6 +2.9 
i 171) 7,674] 44.88) +.6 +.3) —3.4) +18 

jie Oe 46) 495} (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) 
eae 1, 396 45, 567| 32.64) —1.1 +.3| —7.4 —2.2 
Wash, 2_..... 828} 68,593) 82.84) +.7 +6.2} —2.5) +30 
. (ee 1, 137| 43,470) 38.23] +.9) +15.8} +5.3) +205 
L,; Ee 1, 286 73,121} 56.86) —1.2 +2.1) —6.0 -.2 

6 Cae 83| 5,326] 60.52] (4) (4) (‘) (*) 

















! For definition of terms see p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. All data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (518 recipients, $46,011 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (12 recipients, $620 in payments), in Missouri (940 
recipients, $47,160 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,633 recipients, $421,204 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See also 
footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 19521 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 






















































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from—* 
Number Average per— a 1962 Cae ae 
State j | shales : 
lamilies P ota 
Total? Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
SE ee hiiainnedeediadiael 566, 666 1, 977, 710 1, 482, 290 | $46, 116, 285 $81. 38 $23. 32 —0.4 +6.0 —5,1 +3.2 
Total, 52 States 3............ eee oe 566,631 | 1,977,587 | 1,482,202 | 46,115,038 81. 38 23. 32 —.4 +6.0 —5.1 +3.2 
17, 954 65, 042 50, 654 690, 145 38. 44 10. 61 —.3 +7.4 —-1.9 +9.0 
778 2, 595 1, 890 59, 240 76, 14 22. 83 +.9 +1.6 +14.6 +23.5 
3, 506 13, 311 10, 013 304, 704 86. 91 .2. 89 —-.1 +15.5 —5.5 +10.3 
12, 780 47, 533 36, 339 710, 565 55. 60 14.95 +2.1 +28. 6 —9.8 +40.2 
51, 381 162, 680 123, 383 6, 057, 392 117.89 37.24 —1.0 +.3 —7.0 —4.6 
4, 855 18, 078 13, 663 478, 483 98. 55 26. 47 —.5 -.9 —7.9 +1.8 
emai 4, 279 14, 107 10, 316 488, 805 114. 23 34. 65 —1.9 +4.6 —18.7 —14.5 
Delaware........ i rs éhin dene ere 735 2, 865 2, 204 63, 311 86.14 22.10 -.1 +.1 +4.4 +13.3 
District of Columbia.........-...-. a 1,918 7, 904 6, 165 202, 056 105. 35 25. 56 —3.0 +4.8 —8.7 +.4 
Eb dctinemuvnieieethdadha Dake diide 17, 969 60, 326 45, 169 939, 938 52.31 15. 58 +1.6 +9.3 —15.2 —-19 
Nn ddiscnnéi Waetnnalie ogbacecins 13, 388 45, 926 35, 035 948, 414 70. 84 20. 65 —2.5 +25.3 — 32.8 —4.8 
Se ee ee naaeii 3, 126 11, 488 8, 978 266, 629 85. 29 23. 21 +2.0 +.9 —-3.5 —-10 
i tine minhieldensscimanil eas 1, 827 6, 418 4, 728 221, 272 121.11 3A. 48 —5.0 +2.3 —15.3 —8.5 
Se ee ee eae 22, 360 80, 985 60, 248 2, 529, 458 113. 12 31.23 —.2 +.1 1.1 +1.1 
SS ee ee snmeiiibnadand sect 7, 984 27, 207 20, 191 589, 468 73. 83 21. 67 —1.7 +6.0 —12.0 —2.0 
i icatvideonsthe dlesteatits Seay Pony ee Fs" 5, 442 19, 140 14, 233 4 629, 708 115.71 32. 90 -.1 +9.5 +6.1 +24.7 
ih ndpadendbybadwtnakmdéede arene 3, 770 13, 537 10, 321 72, 578 98. 83 27. 52 —1.7 +53 —15.4 +16 
EE teh a hhdidnanoddmeen —" 19, 632 70, 159 52, 018 1, 259, 439 64.15 17.95 +.4 +21.1 —-9.5 +38.3 
EE ES ea bedbhooetiil 21, 823 80, 752 60, 388 1, 387, 678 63. 59 17.18 —.8 -.7 —-12 +5.2 
ETS SS sataitligsiaaunliitail 4, 197 14,719 10, 655 331, 931 79. 09 22. 55 —1.5 +6.2 —-3.8 +41 
Se MP ewe 5, 061 19, 710 15, 092 465, 289 91. 94 23. 61 +1.2 +2.0 —1.2 +8.9 
Massachusetts.................. soaked 12, 628 41, 665 30, 733 1, 453, 073 115. 07 34. 88 —1.0 —-.8 —2.9 —3.0 
ES ooconcetebe ape Sage 24, 852 80, 691 57, 487 2, 445, 708 98. 41 30. 31 —.8 —.6 +1.3 +7.5 
Minnesota. .... eee ee ee 7, 253 24,714 18, 880 723, 765 99. 7 29. 29 —.8& @) -59 ~41 
Mississippi.......... —oe re Secbied 9, 928 37, 766 29, 234 262, 857 26. 48 6. 96 —1.3 —1.1 —3.9 +29.0 
tid uhiaghicmwndubiniaaenm idl 20, 866 70, 973 52, 447 1, 262, 377 60. 50 17.79 —1.5 +12.6 —10.2 +4.2 
Montana............. shhowl ndjancshl és 2, 203 7, 708 5, 720 223, 091 101. 27 28. 94 +.2 +8.8 —5.5 +12.0 
ER ee oe eee 2, 521 8, 576 6, 345 227, 676 90. 31 26. 55 —.9 -—1l.1 —15.1 —13.7 
Shatin heudedwasitinates mar. 35 1238 88 1,247 (*) (*) (6) (®) (6) (°%) 
Ds cndvtnmedtabsbene a * 1, 289 4, 530 3, 334 143, 047 110. 98 31. 58 & +7.9 —13.9 —6.2 
DON i cbccendadoesecdinbsese jan 4, 962 16, 593 12, 590 536, 578 108. 14 32. 34 —.5 +5.3 —2.8 +9.4 
era edna 5, 030 17, 801 13, 656 323, 440 64. 30 18.17 —1.4 +3.3 —7.6 +13.8 
of Oe Ry Se 48, 748 167,215 120, 112 5, 700, 280 116. 93 34. 09 —1.5 +1.6 -7.1 —2.8 
SS See eee 16, 407 59, 848 45, 693 849, 325 51.77 14.19 —.5 +6.0 +.1 +12.1 
I a a eunadnadibeeube 1, 497 5, 237 3, 963 157, 607 105. 28 30. 09 —.2 +1.2 —8.6 +10.2 
0 OE ao 12, 801 47, 452 35, 790 1, 019, 919 79. 67 21.49 —.5 +7.5 —-7.9 +8.0 
Oklahoma..... ‘niednensendbietia — -| 18, 100 60, 891 46, 328 1, 822, 971 100. 72 29. 94 —1.1 +44.4 —13.4 +21.5 
DM ditineacke dimienediehta onlin 3, 049 10, 422 | 7, 853 | 353, 502 115. 94 33. 92 +1.5 +11.3 —8.2 +41 
Pennsylvania...-.-.-.-.2.-- eT | 97,857 | 102, 947 77,202 | 2, 682, 608 96. 30 26. 06 —1.9 +6.1 — 20.6 —10.0 
STIs cisndlng dine madeubewaeesialnn ! 30, 564 95, 927 72, 190 288, 511 9. 44 3.01 +4.3 +10.4 +145.6 +151.8 
Rhode Island.......-.....- sinsdiien ----| 3, 201 10, 728 7, 766 301, 274 94.12 28. 08 —1.0 —.1 —3.1 —1.3 
ST CORE. ind pinacceseneueathaie 6, 292 23, 706 18, 373 281, 308 44.71 11. 87 +.2 +9.4 —3.8 +12.2 
ER I ent 2, 578 8, 444 6, 365 200, 180 77. 65 23.71 —.5 +6.3 —.1 +12.3 
oct in piesa t ikelbensinenaiiiiee 19, 693 71, 355 53, 649 973, 872 49.45 13. 65 —.5 +.5 —8.2 —4.3 
2 nikicenbebdiglitied eee 14, 779 57, 577 43, 022 985, 495 66. 68 17.12 —1.0 +23.9 —14.8 +17.6 
CE a ninisjathe tesa | 2, 730 9, 536 7, 050 303, 390 111.13 31.82 —.4 +2.7 —8.3 —-3.1 
I Sl 1 iieiner ina tio taedh anda ae 295 3, 498 | 2, 688 62, 598 62.91 17.90 -.9 +17.1 —1. +14.8 
Virgin Islands_....- aye we meee | 221 692 | 603 3,714 16. 81 5. 37 +3.3 +6.8 +10.5 +14.6 
ER Ei nchhs tid penne ladmuman swell 7, 23% 27, 298 | 20, 860 | 423, 359 58. 53 15. 51 —1.1 +4.6 —8. +4.1 
NS So nat balinbe Sowelti | 8, 207 27, 645 20, 205 848, 320 103. 37 | 30. 69 —1.7 —.6 —11.8 —14 
Se ae | 16, 884 | 62, 675 | {8,938 | 1,259,173 74.58 | 20. 09 +1.2 +20.2 (5) +30. 6 
wreconsin.....=.... Ree re eee ee aes | 8, 001 | 27, 168 | 19, 977 | 944, 943 | 118. 10 34. 78 | —.4 +3.8 —3.9 +2.4 
SS ee eee 497 1, 827 | 1, 376 54, 574 | 109. 81 29. 87 +2.5 +13.1 — 10.9 +.3 
1 For definition of terms see p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
ministered without Federal participation. All data subject to revision. 6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
determining the amount of assistance. mental payments of $94,861 from general assistance funds were made to 3,054 
‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. families. 
4 Excludes cost of medica] care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
terly. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
October 1952 } : 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and‘cases receiving only such 




















payments] 
. Payments to | Feroangage change 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State of 
recipients 

ie Average | Number | Amount 
Dota .ccecccwes 156, 644 | $7, 523, 719 $48. 03 +1.8 +6.3 
Alabama............ 8, 762 237, 426 27.10 +.4 +17.3 
bach dibindls Saiewaie 12, 348 31. 50 +23. 3 +46.4 
Colorado..........-. 3, 769 201, 451 53. 45 +.7 +.8 
SS ee 135 6, 867 50. 87 —2.2 —1.0 
Dist. of Col_.....-.-. 1, 354 80, 600 59. 53 +1.4 +9.5 
eee eet 34, 009 39. 36 +65. 5 +89.9 
eee 1, 142 53, 944 47.24 +1.9 +2.9 
Bs cicsnaibein quitbinlilinasl 8 46, 17 56. 52 —-.8 +fAL1 
OS Se eee 3, 387 145, 035 42.82 +3.4 +3.6 
ES ee 2,811 156, 108 55. 53 +.8 +7.6 
dbbonceon 14, 879 612, 898 41.19 —.1 +1.4 
Maryland_.......... 2, 141, 054 47.93 +2.8 +3.6 
Massachusetts. -.... 6, 711 427, 801 63.75 +9.6 +11.7 
Michigan ..........- 1, 241 80, 372 64. 76 +3.2 +6.5 
Mississippi_.......-. 1,100 21, 509 19. 55 +3.8 +4.1 
Missouri. ebehinlidaitines! 12, 002 , 808 51.73 +.7 +11.4 
a, 1, 167 5 63. 38 +1.2 +9.9 

New Hampshire--.. 47 2, 736 () () (2) 
New Jersey........- 1, 800 123, 467 68. 59 +4.3 +6.3 
New Mexico. ......- 2, 200 82, 168 37. 35 —.9 —.3 
New York....-....- 30, 534 | 1,950,393 63. 88 +.2 +2.6 
North Carolina _..... 5, 861 188, 377 32.14 +3.4 +14.4 
North Dakota__...-- 695 41, 441 59. 63 +1.6 —.2 
Re 5, 583 273, 774 49. 04 +1.5 +10.6 
Oklahoma...-.....-- 3, 326 216, 054 64. 96 +6.0 +16.8 
eS ee 1, 974 147, 126 74. 53 +1.3 +6.4 
Pennsylvania. ...... 9, 644 468, 495 48. 58 —.2 +8.0 
Puerto Rico_......-- 9, 677 81, 844 8. 46 +4.5 +115 
e Island....... 353 20, 357 57. 67 +7.3 +4.3 
South Carolina.._... 5, 253 165, 250 31. 46 +3.0 +2.8 
South Dakota....... 27 12, 404 44.94 +4.9 +9.8 
SE ee 1, 541 94, 197 61.13 0 +5.0 
Vermont__.......... 221 9, 513 43.05 +4.2 +4.5 

Virgin Islands_.....- 24 271 (?) (2) (?) 
nas SS eee 3, 277 115, 640 35. 29 —1.9 +.7 
Washington_........ 5, 419 337, 805 62. 34 —.1 +.6 
West Virginia......- 3, 988 147, 106 36. 89 +3.2 +18.9 
Wisconsin 1,017 65, 800 64. 70 +.6 +23 
Wyoming........... 458 27, 128 59. 23 0 +10.0 

















1 For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 
2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1952 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
































payments} 
a 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
a 
Num- September 1952 October 195) 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- inns 
amount age N N 
ulm- um- 
ber Amount ber Amount 
Total, 52 
States*.| 270, 000} $13,088,000) $48.45) —1.4) +1.8] —12.8] —g9 
159 3,760] 23.65) —3.6) —5.7] (3) @ 
99 4,816} 48.65) —9.2) +14.2) (3) 
1, 322 61,236} 46.32; —.8} (4 +13.7} +4855 
2, 166 29,112} 13.44 —1.5) (4) —12.9} <5 
26,117} 1,220,783} 46.744 —1.5 —.6) —9.5) —63 
1, 663 68,622} 41.26) —2.2) —5.1 —.2) 0 404 
3,932} $214,408) 54.53} +.4) +1.3) +4.2) 479 
28,713} 41.86 —2.7}/ —1.6) —17.9) <9 
67 40,953} 60.31} —2.9} +4.7| —10.7] —g7 
7 §, 200 co | RE See WRG rae ee 
|. eee 3, 040 52,784] 17.36 —5.2) -—5.3| -—9.7] —g% 
Hawaii....| 1,639 88,674) 54.10) +.4 —.4) —21.2) —m9 
Idaho *___. 131 5,354] 40.87} —2.2) +6.8) —30.7) —236 
ae 24,344! 1,501,775! 61.69) —1.6) +24) —9.9) —g9 
Me 8, 280,841} 31.23} +.5| +2.9) +11.9] +46 
|, ae 3, 352 106, 926; 31.90) +1.3 +2.44 +5.3) +125 
Kans. ..... 1, 750 " 48.04) —1.9) —1.5] —15.1) =47 
ee 2,615 71,118} 27.20} +1.7| —2.1) —6.6) 98 
A oeegian 6, 975 271, 187} 38. 88 wt +2.0) +16.7| +198 
Maine-.-.-- 7 120, 268} 43.96) —1.7 —3.1 —4.8 —L5 
. | 2, 783 138,007} 49.62) —4.1 —2.8} —12.1) —§9 
Mass. ..... 12, 850 678, 846] 52.83} —1.1 +5.0] —31.3} —g24 
Mich.....- 14, 966 900, 60.16} +1.44 +11.8) —22.4 -2 
Minn....-- 5, 201 269,718} 51.86) +1.5) +9.1 —.7] +85 
Miss......- 8 11,659} 13.01 +.3} +1.9) +82) +125 
| RR 8, 968 305, 208} 34.03} —3.1 —1.2} —8.5) +45 
Mont.._.-- 513 15,518} 30.25) —3.2) —1.8| —37.7) —a87 
May. <.... 7 290 77,800} 26.90) —14.7 —1.3) —4.9) —93 
Wem....<. 903 37,664| 41.71} —3.0} —7.5| —20.2| —975 
_,) « 5, 806 403,154) 69.44 +.6 +9.4) —20.1 —36 
N. Mex...- 209 5,030} 24.07] —3.2} +5.2] —47.4) —M@s 
No ..... 19 35,817} 2,655,241/ 74.13} —33| —2.2] —26.1) —aB5 
Wi@..:... 1,81] 37,226; 20.56] —8.8} —101) —11.4) 49 
N. Dak... 350 14,102} 40.29) +10.1) +11.6) —14.6) —84 
Ohio ™___..!| 19, 618 $23,120) 41.96] —3.6) —2.0| -—1.5) +68 
Okla__...-.| 1 5, 400 84,231} (12) (12) —2.2| (12) -10.7 
OU ac. 3, 715 241,330} 64.96] —2.4 +6. 1 —.1) +35 
|, eee 17, 978) 960,349} 53.42} —1.9) +658] —13.1) a8 
P-a.....: 2, 648 17,993} 6.791 +18.2) +18.4) —32.2) —378 
7-.....1, Oe 238,342] 62.661 +.6| +7.65 —8.8| =—61 
4 ae | 2,052 45,019} 21.94) —2.0} +27.0] —17.6) +49 
6. Pek... 608! 17,406} 28.63} +3.4) +12.81 —14.6] —109 
Tenn.....- 2, 119} 30,353} 14.32) +3.1 +3.44 —4.1| +484 
, ae | 96,800] 19 142, 000)........]........].........].-.----. ~<a 
Utab....__- | 1058 61,773| 58.30) —4.6) —i.7) —a2) 4a8 
,) Se Sa” RS BE a Pet ee ae 
; ae 229 2,367, 10.34 —.9 +.7| +4.1) +00 
., SS 1, 905 54,656} 28.69} —6.6) —4.7/ —21.9] —112 
Wash.....- 6, 327 349,724 55.27/ +3.44 +4.8| —5.2) +08 
W. Va....- | 3, 196 98,431) 30.80) +.7) +1.1| —25.6] +37 
Wis._....-. 4, 703 276,783} 58.85} —1.4 +2.7| +1.8) +167 
eee 112 5,531] 49.38} —7.4 +4.5| @) () 














1 For definition of terms see p. 16. Al! data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Excludes 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

8 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

® Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

1° Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Includes 5,912 cases and payments of $171,341 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,349 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,361 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from asiample of cities and towns. 
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Social Security in Review 


State of the Union 


RESIDENT Eisenhower deliver- 
P= his first message to Congress, 

on the State of the Union, on 
February 2. In it he called for the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance “to cover millions of citi- 
zens who have been left out of the 
social security system.” He added 
that “encouragement of privately 
sponsored pension plans” is no less 
important. 

The President spoke of “two great 
needs born of our living in a com- 
plex industrial economy. First, the 
individual citizen must have safe- 
guards against personal disaster in- 
flicted by forces beyond his control. 
Second, the welfare of the people 
demands effective and economical 
performance by the Government of 
certain indispensable social services. 
... There is urgent need for greater 
effectiveness in our programs, both 
public and private, offering safe- 
guards against the privations that too 
often come with unemployment, old 
age, illness, and accident.” 

President Eisenhower said that 
he would shortly send to Congress 
specific recommendations for estab- 
lishing a commission to study the re- 
lationship among Federal, State, and 
local programs. Accompanying the 
recommendations will be “a reorgani- 
zation plan for defining new adminis- 
trative status for all Federal activities 
in health, education, and social se- 
curity.” 


Program Operations 


More THAN 4.9 million persons were 
receiving monthly old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits at the end 








of November—62,000 more than at 
the end of October. This gain, al- 
though smaller than that in October, 
was about 50 percent greater than in 
November 1951 and reflects increased 
claims activity resulting partly from 
the extension of coverage provided 
by the 1950 amendments. Newly 
covered workers could first acquire 
their sixth quarter of coverage in 
April-June 1952 and thus become 
insured under the program. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $201.2 mil- 
lion—$2.9 million more than in Octo- 
ber. The monthly rate of benefit 
payments exceeded $200 million for 
the first time in November. The $100- 
million mark had been reached in 
September 1950. Thus, while it was 
almost 11 years from the beginning 
of the program before benefits 
amounted to $100 million each month, 
the second $100 million was added 
in about 2 years. The large expan- 
sion in the beneficiary rolls in recent 
years—the result of the liberalized 
qualifying requirements in the 1950 
amendments—and the higher benefit 
rates provided by the 1950 and the 
1952 amendments were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth in the 
monthly rate of benefit payments. 

By the end of November, almost 
3.8 million persons aged 65 or over 
were receiving monthly benefits, half 
a million more than in November 
1951. Their monthly benefits totaled 
$164.9 million, compared with $123.4 
million a year earlier. About 1.2 
million mothers and dependent or 
orphaned children under age 18 were 
being paid benefits—an increase of 
100,000 from the number a year 
earlier. Their monthly benefits totaied 
$36.4 million. 





In November, 33,600 lump-sum 
death payments totaling $5.2 million 
were made with respect to 32,400 
deceased workers. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker was $161, 
compared with $137. in November 
1951. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of persons re- 
ceiving assistance dropped slightly in 
November, but for some programs the 
decline was less than in recent 
months. There were 1,700 fewer per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance in 
November than in October, while 
during the first 10 months of 1952 
the number of aged persons on the 
rolls declined, on the average, 6,400 
a month. Similarly, in aid to depend- 
ent children the decrease of 1,100 
families in November was less than 
the average monthly drop of 2,500 
families during the previous 10 
months. Although there were seasonal 
increases in the general assistance 
loads in a few States, there was a 
net drop of 3,000 cases or 1.2 percent 
for the country as a whole. The 
number of blind and permanently 
disabled persons getting assistance 
continued to increase. 

Average payments for each of the 
special types of assistance rose by 
more than 20 cents. These changes 
reflect small increases in more than 
half the States and _ substantial 
changes in a few of the States that 
had not taken action to increase pay- 
ments in October. In the State of 
Washington, the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose $11.51; the increase for 
cases receiving aid to the disabled 
was more than $5, and for general 
assistance cases it was more than $3. 
For these programs, réductions affect- 








ing payments to recipients with no 
income or small amounts of income 
were less in November than in Octo- 
ber. Payments for old-age assistance 
in Washington, which rose $3.90 from 
September to October, increased an 
additional 81 cents in November, 
bringing the total change from Sep- 
tember close to $5.00. In aid to the 
blind, the net increase from Septem- 
ber to November was $6.74. There 
are no reductions in payments for 
the aged and blind in Washington. 

In Rhode Island, adjustment of 
cost figures for food, fuel, and utili- 
ties to reflect current prices resulted 
in an increase of $6.90 in the average 
payment to families receiving aid to 
dependent children and of $2.11 in 
the average for recipients of aid to 
the blind. In old-age assistance, pay- 
ments rose less than $1.00 on the 
average, and in the other two pro- 
grams the increases were more than 
$1.00. The November data do not 
reflect the full effect of the higher 
standards in Rhode Island, since ad- 
justments for about half the cases 
were not made.in checks issued for 
the first half of the month. 

A tew States that made changes 
affecting payments in October did not 
increase payments for all cases in 
that month. In North Carolina, for 
example, adjustments were to be 
made during October, November, and 
December. In Florida, new cost 
figures are being used as cases are 
reviewed for continuing eligibility 
and for new cases. Both of these 
States showed substantially higher 
payments in November than in 
October, and further increases may 
be anticipated. 

In Colorado the maximum on pay- 
ments for old-age .assistance was 
again raised $5 and the average pay- 
ment rose $4.91. 

ln contrast to the other programs, 
the average payment and total ex- 
penditures for general assistance 
were lower in November than in 
October. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed in November for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs increased 
slightly (1.4 percent) from the Octo- 
ber total as a result of both seasonal 


(Continued on page 28) 


Selected current statistics 
{Corrected to Jan, 9, 1953] 














hr 
Calendar year 
liem November} October | November |—— 
1952 1952 lvl Es 
1951 1950 
Labor Force} (in thousands) 

Cnet. SEE Se ea eae 63, 646 63, 146 63, 164 62, 884 63, 099 

TENTS SR aaa aaa a 62, 228 61, 862 61, 336 61, 005 59, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 

care EE TEES ee See TR ee Oe Sees Se 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment in- 

_ surance © inmgdtttdttcSeacsdsnmusbosaes 36, 390 36, 200 35, 200 34, 838 32, 771 
TE AE aaa a a 1,418 1, 284 1,828 1, 879 310 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

iii eek a , cmciwiicinmmenn $276. 1 $276. 1 $260. 9 $254. 1 $226.3 
Employees’ income ®._.................... 189. 0 188. 4 174.8 170.1 145.9 
Proprietors’ and rental income-.-.........-. a 53.5 52.5 50. 6 45.2 
Personal interest income and dividends___- 3 21.3 20.5 20. 4 19.5 
- Aeate we apne rallh S  e -4 2.4 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments *..- 9 8.1 7.1 7.0 6.6 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 

ee EEE SS RM a ee eee 6 6 1.0 1.2 2.2 

Miscellaneous income payments '___...... 2.0 » 2.7 2.5 45 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: "! 

Number (in thousands). ................ 4, 942 4, 880 5 gee acocng 
Amount (in thousands). -..............-- $201, 234 $198, 295 $153, 214 | $1,884,531 | 21,018,149 
Average old-age benefit............-......- £49.12 $49.01 GENET luncccsnocesclenssee ss 

Awards (in thousands): 

_ | AS Sed es 90 124 69 1, 336 963 
po ET Ve OR Beare $4, 063 $5, 695 $2, 267 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands) ................. 681 672 939 10, 836 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

I dS ee he chides 2, 706 2, 883 3, 997 50, 393 | 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) _......._- 2, 143 2, 438 3, 297 41, 599 67, 880 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). 536 530 749 797 1,305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #................. $4s $54 $69 $840 $1,373 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 

ORAS i Seedidisiee scibdbucmeddandecdii $23. 26 #23. 16 21. 86 £21.08 $20.76 

Public Assistance 

Recipients (in thousands): 

Old-age assistance. .............-.......... 2, 636 2, 637 2, 000 bn cickn cca eee wii 

Aid to dependent children: 

ey Eig desi delet cally OR eR epithe 566 567 OP 835i... cede) concedes 

SEE SS BEE USES BREE ee 1, 482 1, 482 eS consishnae 
/ |” eee 9s 98 WF lentiuguccede —— 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

2S aa Se 159 157 . {ae ceceseanl 

BS Ea 267 270 GES Putecvcnccaous ccc eecceuen 
Average payments: 

i a a ai £48. 65 $48. 44 ee occcoosnnn 

Aid to dependent children (per family)... ..- 81.71 81.38 | ee lewasedil is 

EE Se ce eee 53. 27 52.99 i sees eee 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. - 48.29 48.03 SS eee eee 

Gemma eee {da tkib ocd cde niasiniccascés- 48. 23 45.45 5 {eee 














1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
— Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. 

5’ Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- 
tributions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special publie 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

§ Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

® Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

1° Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and se# 
men. 

'! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; calen- 
dar-year a represent payments certified. 

2 Monthly amount§, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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more useful. 


as a Nation, the United States 
has been committed to a policy 
of positive action by government to 
advance the public or general wel- 
fare. When society was largely rural 
and economic organization relatively 


Pasa the beginning of its history 


\ simple, the circumstances in which 


government was called upen to safe- 
guard or promote social welfare were 
fewer than today; they were, how- 
ever, important. 

As early as 1785 the Federal 
Government set aside land from the 








public domain to be used for the 
support of public education. In 1789 


| the Federal Government accepted the 


responsibility of providing pensions 
to disabled veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Another special group 
for which the Federal Government 
early made special provision was 
merchant seamen, for whom in 1798 
Congress established a system of 
health insurance. Compulsory de- 
ductions from seamen’s wages were 
used to establish and maintain hospi- 
tals for the care of sick and disabled 
seamen in the various ports. In 1884 
the payroll deductions were replaced 
by a tonnage tax and later by general 
revenue tinancing. The Marine Hos- 
pital Service established by this early 





*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 
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Social Welfare Programs in the United States 


by Ipa C. Merriam* 


Social welfare is one of the accepted goals of the United States 
and of the entire free world. Great interest attaches, therefore, 
both in this country and elsewhere, to the status of social welfare 
programs in the United States today. The standard of living 
and general welfare of the American people derive from the 
multiform activities of a free people, working individually, 
through voluntary groups, and through their government. This 
article is concerned primarily with the development and current 
status of public social welfare programs. For this purpose, the 
term social welfare is broadly defined to include education, 
health, social security, and veterans’ programs—the major 
programs that are directed specifically to promoting the well- 
being of individuals and families. 
such a way as to permit exclusion or reclassification of specific 
programs by those who would find a different classification 


The data are presented in 


legislation developed into the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, 
however, it was the State and local 
governments rather than the Federal 
Government that carried the major 
responsibility for the various pro- 
grams that are included in the term 
social welfare. The growing com- 
plexity and interdependence of our 
society have multiplied the number 
of problems calling for national 
rather than local solution. Yet even 
today, considerably more than half 
of all public expenditures for social 
weifare are made from State and 
local funds, and about two-thirds of 
all the money (Federal, State, and 
local) spent for social welfare goes 
to programs administered by the 
States or localities. 


Development of Social Welfare 
Programs 

In the colonial period and in the 
early years of the Republic, security 
for the dependent members of society 
—children, old peopie, the sick and 
disabled—was regarded as primarily 
the responsibility of the family, 
backed by the mutual assistance of 
neighbors and friends. The com- 
munity always recognized a final re- 
sponsibility for the destitute, which 
it carried out through the local poor 
relief system, the provizion vf slms- 


houses or workhouses, or the inden- 
ture of orphaned or deserted children 
or adult vagrants to “worthy” fam- 
ilies of the neighborhocd. 


Nineteenth Century Beginnings 


By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, growing social dislocations 
and the inadequacies of general alms- 
houses and local poor relief led to 
action by some of the State govern- 
ments. Differentiated treatment of 
special groups began in the 1850's 
with separate State institutions for 
the mentally ill. During the next 
few decades, special institutional 
arrangements were made in many 
States for children, the aged, and 
such groups as the blind, the deaf, 
and the mentally retarded. State de- 
partments of welfare with limited 
authority to set standards for local 
relief activities were established in 
a number of States. 

In the 1870’s and 1880’s there was 
a rapid growth of private charity 
organizations with paid workers in 
many areas. The settlement house 
movement, beginning at this time, 
focused attention on the terrible liv- 
ing conditions and insecurities of the 
urban poor and provided the inspira- 
tion for many of the reform move- 
ments of the early twentieth century. 

An attempt to prevent some of the 
conditions leading to poverty and 
dependency—as well as the advance 
of scientific medical knowledge—was 
reflected in the public health move- 
ment that had begun in the 1850’s 
and that got well under way in the 
1890’s with the establishment or de- 
velopment of State boards of health 
in a number of States. Envuiron- 
mental sanitation and general prblic 
health services gradually becaine an 
accepted function of local and State 
governments in most parts of the 
country. 

In spite of the early support given 
to public educetion by the grant of 
Federal lands, the movement for 
tax-supported public schools avail- 
able to all groups and classes met 








substantial opposition, and its success 
was not really assured until well into 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first compulsory attendance 
law was passed in Massachusetts in 
1852. It was 1920 before all States 
had such laws, and they could not be 
effective while child labor was ac- 
cepted and widely used. Tax support 
of high schools began in the 1%70’s, 
but the widespread development of 
secondary education dic not occur 
until after 19090. 


From 1900 to the Depression 


The great upsurge of economic, 
social, and political reform, which 
began at the end of the nineteenth 
century and had its greatest impact 
before 1917, led to the develcpment 
of a number of new social welfare 
programs. The most important were 
workmen’s compensation and 
mothers’ aid and old-age pensions. 

Workmen’s compensation. — Long 
before 1900, the toll of accidents in 
the mines and factories of the new 
machine age had begun to arouse 
concern. Studies of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation in Europe, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
in 1893 and 1899, influenced the 
thinking of persons concerned with 
social reform in this country. A 
workmen’s compensation bill intro- 
duced in New York in 1898 while 
Theodore Roosevelt was governor and 
one introduced in Illinois in 1905 
were defeated. The passage in 1908 
of a Federal Compensation Act cover- 
ing civil employees of the Federal 
Government gave stimulus to the 
movement for State laws. The first 
law to be held constitutional by the 
State courts was enacted in 1911; 
altogether 10 laws were enacted in 
that year, three in 1912, and eight in 
1913. By 1920, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws were in effect in 43 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. It was not until 
1948, however, that all States finally 
had such legislation. 

Pensions for the blind.—One semi- 
dependent group whose needs early 
gained special recognition was the 
blind. State laws authorizing special 
pensions for the blind were adopted 
in Ohio in 1898, in Illinois in 1903, 
and gradually thereafter in a number 
of States. 

Mother’s aid.—Interest in the wel- 


fare of the many children left or- 
phaned, abandoned, or taken from 
parents who could not support them 
was crystaliized and given direction 
by the first White House Conference 
on the Care of Dependent Children, 
called by President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1909. The Conference gave 
momentum to a Nation-wide cam- 
paign on the part of social welfare 
groups and women’s organizations for 
mothers’ pensions—cash payments to 
widows with young children to en- 
able them to care for the children 
in their own homes. The campaign 
encountered relatively little organ- 
ized opposition. The still widely ac- 
cepted association of poverty or de- 
pendency and moral delinquency was 
less easily applied to children than 
to older persons, and there was wide- 
spread interest in a more construc- 
tive (and less costly) solution than 
institutional or foster-home care. The 
first State-wide mothers’ pension law 
was enacted in Illinois in 1911; 18 
States had enacted such laws by 1913. 
By 1934, there were mothers’ aid laws 
in 46 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Applicable at 
first only to orphan children, most 
of the laws were extended to provide 
aid also to children whose fathers had 
deserted or who were without sup- 
port for other reasons. The majority 
of the laws, however, were permis- 
sive rather than mandatory on the 
local units; in all but a few States 
the costs were borne entirely by the 
counties or towns, and in many areas 
grants were never made or were very 
inadequate. 

Health insurance.—The Progressive 
Party platform of 1912 had endorsed 
not only workmen’s compensation but 
also social insurance against the risks 
of sickness and unemployment. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1920 the subject of 
health insurance was studied by 11 
State commissions; six favored com- 
pulsory health insurance, and five 
issued majority reports against it. A 
model health insurance bill, provid- 
ing both cash benefits and medical 
services, was developed by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion with the cooperation of a com- 
mittee of the American Medical 
Association. Legislation based on the 
model bill was introduced in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and New 





York in 1915 and in 12 States in 1917, 
In spite of the early strength of the 
movement, none of the bills wags 
enacted. The New York State Senate 
passed a bill in 1919, but it failed of 
adoption in the lower house. 

Child health.—One special public 
health program—Federal grants of 
funds to the States to help suppor 
maternal and child health services— 
was enacted in 1921, largely as q 
result of the stimulus provided by 
the second White House Conference 
on Child Welfare, called by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1919. All but 
three States were receiving grants 
under this act (the Sheppard-Towner 
Act) in 1927, when Congress ap- 
nounced its intention of making no 
further appropriations for this pur- 
pose after the following year. 

Vocational rehabilitation —In 1920 
the Federal Government also offered 
financial aid to the States in provid- 
ing vocational rehabilitation services 
for injured and disabled persons. In- 
terest in vocational rehabilitation had 
begun as early as the 1890's and led 
to the establishment under private 
auspices of a number of agencies for 
the employment of handicapped per- 
sons. The increasing number of in- 
dustrial accidents, the development of 
workmen’s compensation, the rise of 
modern orthopedic surgery, and pub- 
lic concern with the problems of the 
disabled veterans of World War I 
led to the adoption of the Federal 


program. Twelve States had enacted | 








laws providing vocational rehabilita- | 


tion services for civilians before the 
passage of the Federal act, but only 
six programs had begun to function. 
Within a year after the passage of 
the Federal act, 25 States had ac 
cepted its terms and were operating 
vocational rehabilitation programs 
shortly thereafter. 

Old-age pensions.—The increasing 
number of industrial workers left 
without an income in old age had 
been a matter of growing public con- 
cern since the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the 1890’s a number of 
trade unions established homes for 
their aged members and _ shortly 
afterwards began to experiment with 
retirement benefit systems. About 
the same time, first the railroads, 
then a few other large corporations, 
set up private pension plans for their 
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employees. Special retirement sys- 
tems for State and local government 
employees, principally teachers, po- 
licemen, and firemen, were in exist- 
ence in a few localities before 1900. 

A Massachusetts legislative com- 
mission, established’ in 1907, reported 
a substantial amount of old-age de- 
pendency but recommended against 
a public pension plan. A number of 
State survey commissions were set up 
in the next few years; the Pennsyl- 
yania commission of 1920-21 was 
the first to take a clear-cut position 
in favor of State assistance to aged 
persons without responsible relatives. 

The Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska had adopted an old-age 
assistance law in 1915. In 1923, old- 
age assistance laws were passed in 
Montana and Nevada. A number of 
fraternal organizations had been 
urging “old-age pension” legislation 
for some time, although they favored 
county-option laws rather than man- 
datory State laws. A trend toward 
mandatory laws with State financial 
aid to the localities began in 1929 
with the enactment of such a law in 
California. By the end of 1929, 11 
States had old-age assistance laws. 
By 1934, laws were in effect in 28 
States and in Alaska and Hawaii; 23 
were mandatory on the localities, and 
16 provided State financial aid. In 
many States, however, there were 
long residence requirements and 
other restrictive eligibility conditions, 
and the amount of aid actually pro- 
vided was limited. 

Unemployment insurance.—Unem- 
ployment insurance had been dis- 
cussed in some of the States and in 
Congress during the 1920’s but did 
not become an important issue until 
after 1930. An unemployment com- 
pensation law that had been intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin Legislature at 
every session since 1921 was passed 
in 1932. Unemployment compensa- 
tion or unemployment insurance laws 
were introduced in a number of 
States before 1935, but enactment was 
blocked by fear on the part of in- 
dividual States of putting their em- 
ployers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. 


Impact of the Depression 


When the depression of the 1930’s 
began, the country had a system of 
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relief that was almost entirely locally 
administered and locally financed, 
except for the special categories of 
the aged, the blind, and children in 
some States. The rapid increase in 
relief loads in 1930 and 1931 placed 
an impossible burden on local—and 
particularly municipal—finances. The 
first shift in responsibility was to the 
States. By the middle of 1933 about 
half the States had appropriated 
funds for emergency relief, but State 
resources also were limited. In July 
1932 the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which had been set up in 
January of that year to provide 
financial aid to agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry, was given 
authority to make loans to States for 
relief purposes. 

By March 1933, it had become gen- 
erally recognized that the Federal 
Government must take direct re- 
sponsibility for relief. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps was created on 
March 31 to provide useful work for 
young people. In May the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was 
established and given authority to 
make grants to the States for both 
work relief and direct relief. The 
FERA exerted a lasting influence on 
the administration of relief in the 
States through its requirement that 
Federal funds must be publicly ad- 
ministered and its encouragement of 
relief payments in cash rather than 
in kind. In June 1933, Federal grants 
to the States for public employment 
offices became available under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. The Public 
Works Administration was _ also 
created in June. When it became 
clear that the letting of contracts for 
regular public works projects was 
moving too slowly to meet the crisis 
before winter, the Civilian Works 
Agency was set up by Executive 
order in November 1933 and for 4 
months operated directly a vast 
Federal work relief program. 

In June 1934, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent to Congress a special 
message pointing to the “security of 
the men, women and children of the 
Nation” as the first objective in the 
task of reconstruction and recovery. 
Following this message he set up 
by Executive order a special Cabinet 
committee, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, to make recommen- 


dations on a comprehensive program 
relating to old-age security and un- 
employment, sickness, and health in- 
surance. The Cabinet committee was 
assisted by a technical board and a 
number of advisory groups repre- 
senting employers, employees, the in- 
terested professions, and the public. 
A report of the committee was trans- 
mitted to Congress on January 17, 
1935, together with a bill carrying out 
its recommendations, 


Social Security and Related 
Programs After 1935 


The passage of the Social Security 
Act, which became law on August 14, 
1935, marked a new stage in the 
acceptance by the Federal Govern- 
ment of responsibility for the welfare 
of all citizens. The act established a 
national contributory old-age retire- 
ment annuity system for workers in 
industry and commerce. Contribu- 
tions of workers and their employers 
began in 1937. Benefit payments were 
originally intended to start in 1942, 
but in 1939 the act was amended to 
make the benefits payable beginning 
January 1, 1940. At the same time, 
the system was expanded to provide 
survivor benefits (life insurance) and 
benefits for dependents (aged wives 
and young children) of retired 
workers. 

A special national retirement sys- 
tem for railroad workers, which in 
effect took over the private pension 
obligations of the railroad companies, 
had been enacted in 1934 but de- 
clared unconstitutional the next year. 
A revised act, designed to overcome 
the objections raised by the Supreme 
Court, was adopted in August 1935. 
A special system of unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers was 
adopted in 1938. In 1946 the railroad 
programs were expanded to provide 
survivor benefits and temporary and 
permanent disability benefits. 

The 1950 amendments to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
increased the benefit amounts, re- 
storing them to about the same level 
of adequacy relative to price and 
wage levels that they had had in 1939, 
and expanded the coverage of the 
program. At present, almost 80 per- 
cent of all civilian jobs are covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance, 
and another 10 percent are covered 








by other public retirement systems. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
also laid the basis for a Nation-wide 
system of unemployment insurance. 
To encourage State action and to 
overcome the fear of individual 
States that they might place their 
employers at a competitive dis- 
advantage, the act provided for a 
uniform Federal excise tax on em- 
ployer payrolls and for an offset up 
to 90 percent of the tax for employers 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws. By June 1937, all 48 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii, and Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia, 
had adopted unemployment insurance 
laws, and by July 1939 all were pay- 
ing unemployment benefits. The cost 
of administration of these State pro- 
grams and of the State employment 
services is financed by Federal grants 
to the States. 

To help the States and localities 
care for persons already old and out 
of the labor market when the old-age 
insurance program started, and to 
care for orphaned and dependent 
children and needy blind persons, 
the Social Security Act also provided 
for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. As a condition for receipt of a 
grant the State was required to have 
the program in operation in all parts 
of the State and to provide for 
financial participation by the State. 
The Federal Government matched 
State and local expenditures up to 
specified maximum amounts for an 
individual. The first grants to the 
States tor public assistance were 
made in 1936, and during the next 
few years all the States put into 
effect approved plans for one or more 
of the categories. The maximum 
matchable amounts and the basis for 
matching have been changed several 
times since enactment of the original 
legislation. in 1950, Federal grants 
were made avzilable for aid to per- 
manently ard totally disabled per- 
sons who are needy. 

The Social Security Aci also pro- 
vided for grants-in-aid to the States 
for programs for maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled 
children, and child welfare services 
and increased the amount of Federal 
grants authorized for vocational re- 
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habilitation. Amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 1943 
greatly expanded that program but 
made inoperative the vocational re- 
habilitation provisions in the Social 
Security Act. 

Public health.—The Social Security 
Act also provided Federal grants to 
the States to support general public 
health programs. Although some 
States and many localities had well- 
developed public health programs by 
the beginning of the thirties, many 
areas of the country had only partial 
services and many were without any 
organized health protection. It was 
estimated that no more than one- 
fourth of the counties in the Nation 
had full-time health departments and 
that no more than half the cities had 
the minimum essential health serv- 
ices. To stimulate State and local 
public health activities and to provide 
a financial basis for their extension, 
the Social Security Act authorized 
Federal grants of $8 million annually. 
In 1944 the public health title (VI) 
of the Social Security Act was trans- 
ferred to the Public Health Act 
adopted in that year. Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for public health 
activities have subsequently ex- 
panded tremendously, both through 
an increase in the amounts author- 
ized and through the enactment of 
new categorical grant programs (ve- 
nereal disease control, 1938; tubercu- 
losis control, 1944; mental health and 
hospital survey and _ construction, 
1946; cancer control, 1947; and heart 
disease control and water pollution 
control, 1948). During World War II 
a program of emergency maternity 
and infant care for dependents of 
servicemen in the lower grades of the 
Armed Forces was carried out 
through Federal grants to the States 
provided under successive annual 
appropriation acts. Almost 90 per- 
cent of all public expenditures for 
health and medical care (excluding 
services to veterans) are, however, 
still made from State and local funds. 

Veterans’ programs.—The United 
States has from the beginning made 
special provisions for veterans that 
have become increasingly more gen- 
erous over the years. Pensions were 
provided first to veterans disabled 
in service and then to widows and 
orphaned children of men who died 


in service or as a result of service. 
connected injuries. Pensions haye 
been paid after each war to veterans 
with non-service-connected disabijj. 
ties—usually at a lower rate thay 
the amounts paid in service-cop. 
nected cases—and the qual 
basis has been liberalized. In the 
absence of a general social insurange 
system, it was perhaps to be ex. 
pected that as large numbers of 
veterans reached the age when dis. 
abling infirmities become more fre. 
quent there would be strong pre. 
sures to liberalize eligibility fo, 
veterans’ pensions. Such pressure; 
have been stronger in periods of 
economic depression. Medical sery- 
ices available to veterans have also 
gradually expanded. Special medical 
and institutional care for those sut- 
fering from _ service-connected ip. 
juries are provided primarily in 
veterans’ hospitals. Veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities 
may also receive care at these hospi- 
tals if room is available and they 
sign a statement that they cannot 
afford to pay for the care elsewhere. 
Since World War II, the Veteran 
Administration has also paid fo 
care obtained under approved ar- 
rangements by veterans with service- 
connected disabilities from private 
physicians and dentists in their home 
towns. 

In recognition of the disadvantage 


suffered by many young men and | 
women in the interruption of their’ 


education by military service, a new 
type of benefit was provided for 


veterans of World War II by the’ 


education program. This program 
provided for the payment of tuition 
and subsistence allowances for vet- 
erans taking courses in approved 
educational institutions. Millions of 
veterans took advantage of this op- 
portunity, many of whom would have 
been unable to continue their educa- 
tion and training without this help 
from the Government. More than $2 
billion was spent for this program in 
each fiscal year from 1946-47 through 
1950-51. By June 1951, over 7% mil- 
lion veterans had entered training 
under the program. Another major 
new benefit provided to veterans of 
World War II was readjustment 
allowances — cash payments analo- 
gous to unemployment benefits and 
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paid through the State unemployment 
insurance agencies. More than 9 
million veterans were tided over the 
period between discharge and reem- 
ployment in civilian life with the 
help of these benefits. Shortly after 
the close of 1951, the eligibility of 
most veterans of World War II to 
enter these programs had expired. 
In 1952, Congress made similar bene- 
fits available to veterans of the 
Korean action. 


Social Welfare Expenditures 


Information as to the amounts of 
money spent by all levels of govern- 
ment for social welfare programs 
before 1935 is not readily available. 
Shown below is one estimate,’ made 
in the early thirties, of expenditures 
by all units of government for wel- 
fare activities—defined to include 
charitable institutions, outdoor relief, 
welfare departments, and part of 
health, hospital, and correctional ex- 
penditures (not otherwise defined) 
put to exclude expenditures for 
veterans. 








Percent of 
Amount | Percent of 
Year (in national ee 
thousands)| income government 
EE $105, 860 0. 52 6.7 
SR 182, 587 . 55 9. 25 
Er 250, 044 44 () 
ae 372, 291 . 54 3. 63 
1928...... 535, 459 . 64 4. 29 














1 Not computed, because total costs of government 
during World War I were abnormal. 


These figures probably do not in- 
clude expenditures under workmen’s 
compensation programs or the few 
retirement systems for employees of 
State and local governments or (after 
1920) of the Federal Government. 
The additional amounts would have 
been small. 

Expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools increased sub- 
stantially between 1900 and 1930. The 
dollar increases between 1910 and 
1920 were primarily a reflection of 
changed price levels. In dollars of 
stable purchasing power, expendi- 


1¥From Committee on Economic Security, 
Social Security in America (Social Security 
Board Publication No. 20, 1937), p. 346, 
Quoting from an unpublished manuscript of 
Clarence E. Heer, University of North 
Carolina. 
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“tures for public education were al- 


most twice as large in 1910 as in 1900 
and more than twice as large in 
1930 as in 1920. These increases re- 
flected primarily the tremendous ex- 
pansion of high school education that 
occurred after 1900 and again after 
the interruption of the war years. 








bbe ex- os 
penditures Per ch 
Year ( Per capita aged 5-17 
thousands) 

WORRuésicéaal $214, 965 $2. 84 $10. 04 
eee 426, 250 4. 63 17. 58 
Sa as 1, 036, 151 9. 80 37.37 
SEE, 2, 316, 790 18. 87 73. 38 














Expenditures for education were, 
roughly, around 1.5 percent of na- 
tional income in the period 1903-18 
and somewhat more than 2 percent 
in 1923 and 1928. 

Veterans’ benefits represented 
about 1 percent of national income 
in 1923 and 0.8 percent in 1928. By 
1929, therefore, total public expendi- 
tures for education, health, public 
aid, and veterans’ benefits were tak- 
ing about 4 percent of the national 
income. With the depression, the 
welfare expenditures of many of the 
large cities and some of the States 
first increased enormously and then 
fell off as the taxing and borrowing 
powers of the local units reached 
their limits. In 1933 the Federal 
emergency relief program began to 
take over the mounting load of sup- 
port for the unemployed. Total ex- 
penditures for unemployment relief 
amounted to just under $1 billion in 
1933 and to almost $2 billion in 1934. 
At the same time national income 
dropped, until in 1933 it was less than 
half what it had been in 1929. 


Expenditures, 1937-51 


Table 1 presents estimates of the 
total social welfare expenditures in 
the United States for civilian public 
programs for the fiscal years 1936-37 
through 1950-51. For a number of 
years the Social Security Administra- 
tion has compiled and published esti- 
mates of expenditures under civilian 
social security and related programs. 
This series has included social in- 





2 Based, for comparability, on national 
income figures computed from Heer’s esti- 
mates given above. 


surance and public assistance pro- 
grams, public health and medical 
services, other welfare programs (for 
example, vocational rehabilitation 
and child welfare), and veterans’ 
pensions and medical care. It has 
not included veterans’ educational 
benefits or general education. The 
series has been revised from time to 
time; for the most recent revision, 
figures on a comparable basis have 
been available only for 1948-49, 
1949-50, and 1950-51. The entire series 
has now been revised back to the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and at the same 
time expanded to include data on 
education and on all veterans’ bene- 
fits. Preliminary estimates of all 
social welfare expenditures in the 
fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
presented in the October 1951 and 
December 1952 issues of the BULLETIN. 
These analyses included an estimate 
of Federal expenditures for public 
housing ($602 million in 1950-51). 
Since it has not been possible to get 
satisfactory estimates of State and 
local expenditures for housing, how- 
ever, the public housing program. is 
not included in this historical series. 

Between the fiscal years 1936-37 
and 1950-51, total dollar expenditures 
by all levels of government for civil- 
ian social weifare programs as here 
defined, including veterans’ pro- 
grams, about tripled. A large part 
of the increase was, however, due to 
the decrease in the value of the 
dollar. When adjusted for price 
changes, social welfare expenditures 
increased only 64 percent over this 
15-year period, and per capita ex- 
penditures increased only 40 percent 
(table 2). And when measured in 
relation to the national income or the 
gross national product, they were rel- 
atively smaller in the later year 
(table 3). Expenditures for all the 
programs except those for veterans 
represented 8.4 percent of the gross 
national product in 1936-37 and 5.8 
percent in 1950-51. 

There were considerable changes 
during the period in the relative im- 
portance of the different programs 
making up the total. Expenditures 
for veterans’ benefits were rore than 


8 Advice and assistance were given by 
the Office of Education and the Veterans 
Administration in the preparation of esti- 
mates for these programs. 








Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures in the United States under civilian public programs, fiscal years 1936-37 —1950~5] 1 



































































































































{In millions] 
Program 1936-37 hssr-ag jsss-s0 js0-40 hos hout-t2 hoe2-4s ho4s-44 joss | 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 
Total 
| . 
SSS a eee $7, 775. 0/$8, 157. is, 555, 2/$9, 124. 6/$9, 047. 5/$8, 501. 9 $7, 189. sls, 902. als, 690. 4/$11, 445. 2/$16, 508. 3/$18, 024. i|s20, 795. 7\s2a, 326. 9| $23, 367.4 
Social insurance...........- 473.2 790. 9) 1,114.6) 1,214.9) 1,267.7) 1,313.5) 1,207.7) 1,239.5) 1,316.3) 2, 576. 2| 2,655.0} 2, 863. 7| 3, 631.7 723.5 
Public aid_---.-.-....____.- 3, 449. 9| 3, 266.0 4°252.9] 3,701.9] 3,482.8] 2°738.5| 1484.11 1036-2] 1°037,7| 1149.2] 1440.41 1’ 700.4) Doar al Seen O26 
Health sal tasaaall cares , 484. 17 1,036, 2) 1,037.7) 1,149.2) 1,440.4) 1,700.4) 2,087.1) 2,528.8 2, 583.3 
EE ee ae 724.0; 750.6) 807.0) 799.2) 754.5) 790.6) 805.0} 897.5) 995.9) 1,102.5) 1,191.4) 1,493.5] 1,930. 
Other welfare services ?______ 115.6} 116.1) 126.5) 132.1) 154.5) 159.6] 155.6} 179.7| 213.7] 246.0) 278.4 26. 5 370.7 m oe oe 
Education._.-.............- 2, 527. 3) 2, 740.0) 2, 741.0) 2, 741.5) 2, 853.1) 2, 962.2) 2, 981.2) 2, 926.5) 3,212.6) 3,357.0) 4,253.9) 4,760.4) 5,766.9) 6,973.4] 7,626.7 
Veterans’ programs ‘________ 485.0} 494.1) 513.2) 535.0] 534.9] 537.5] 555.9] 622. i 914, 2 3, 014 3 6, 689.2} 6 79.6) 7,008.9] 6,534.5] 5,506.1 
' | 
From Federal funds 
| | | } 
RRS EEL Fue rel $3, 160. 6|$2, 899. 4 $3, 770.2|$3, 292. 0|88, 204. si¢2, 924.3 $2, 122 . 0}$1, 962.4 Igo, 356. 2) $4, 532. A $8, 565. 7 $8, 602. 6| $9, 358. 8| $9, 523. 1} $9, 632.5 
Social insurance.....__.____. 121.8 243.2) 303.2| 350.1| 430.91 480.6| 525.7| 626.81 705.4] 858.4) 1,116.71 1 314.3] 1,580.0] 1,911.7] 27174 
Old-age and survivors in- } | ’ ‘ ‘ | Wixis 9 
FR eR ae 5) 5. 4) 13.9 28.1 91.2 137.0 176.8 217.2 266. 8 357. 9) 466. 4) 559.1 660.5 7M. : 
Railroad retirement___.__- 1.5) 82.5) 108.6) 115.7) 124.1) 129.1) 133.2) 136. | 143.7} 154.4) 177.6, 227.3) 282.5) 304.4 "Le 
Publie employee retire- 2s } ’ 
fe Rien ae la Se . 98.5; 101.0) 107.5 113.6 119.0 122.4 164.9 184, 8} 193.3 256. 0) 306. § 354.7 33.7 
Unemployment insurance | | | "| i ‘| = 568.3 
and employment service 12.9 46.6 64.6 65.8 68.0 73.6 76.5 90. 4! 90. 5} 110.6 148.8 141. 5) 184. 3) 213.6 183.4 
Railroad unemployment | | 
Se ae eee 1.7 18.9 21.1 11.4 3. 9) 3.7] 4.3 24. 2) 51 o| 35. 9} 50. 5} 119.6 28.3 
Railroad temporary dis- | c 
ability insurance........|--.-...-|....--.- Peer Eoeeset aE Bi SELE cere Ge CUES HE RR. ne ees 28. 64 32. 0} 31.11 89 
Workmen’s compensation 10.9} 10.2} 13.4 14.1 12.9, 10.5} 12.9) 14.1) 15.3) 18. 0} 16. 7) 15. 0] 15. 5 25. 2) “21 
carpe TEER 2, 482. 5| 2, 079. 2} 2,859.2) 2,304.3) 2,150.6) 1,661.4) 753.5) 432.3] 427.4) 448.1) 615.9) 722.5) 939.5] 1,095.8) 1,187.7 
Public assistance *_.__.._- 7135.3] 7201.4 31.4! 279.4) 333.5) |373.5| 395. 0} 409.6) 417.6 446. 0} 615. 9) 722. 5) 939.5} 1,095. 8| 1, 187.7 
a one ip SS 2, 347.2] 1,877.8} 2,627.8) 2,024.9] 1,817.1) 1,287.9} 358.5} 22.7] 9. 8| BNE chitin lhich Sulssini ae Pea ‘ 
Health and medical serv- | | ae 
eles enti eebtignnthea-owees 40.0 38. 6 44.0 51.2 54.5 60. 6 73.0 106.5) 126.9 128. 5} 152.7] 148. 7} 182. 8) 266.7 315.3 
Other’ o services 3 4.0 4.3} 9.6 9.9 20.8 22.0 32.7 47.4) 69.7 73. 3} 96. 2 93. 1) 100. 8| 112.1 114.0 
ia 27.3 40. 0) 41.0 41.5 103. 1 162.2 181.2 126. 5} 112. 6) 57.0) 53. 9} 60.4 66. 9) 73.4 1%.7 
Veterans’ programs 4 485.0) 494.1} 513.2} 535.0) 534.9) 537.5] 555.9 622.9) 914.2) 2,966.9) 6, 530.3} 6,263.6) 6,488.8) 6,063.4) 5,171.4 
Pensions and compensa- | 
(senate 413.0 419.2) 433.7] 447.8] 453.1) 452.6] 467.6] 520.5! 755.9] 1,265.7; 1,830.6] 1,910.7] 1,983.21 2,092.8 2, 120.8 
Readjustment allowances |-......_|.....--- BEE. cb bbli-cogdatlenesactubbietacieben bane Scenics 24.1) 1,037.2) 1,511.6 714.9 540. 7] 148. 3) 11.0 
Health and medical serv- 
ge ete eee 71.1 74.0 78.4 86.2 80. 8) 84.1 87.6; 100.9) 114.5 244. 8} 571.7 560. 4) 710. 9) 742.0 691.1 
RE (Pee be Ras RES ES ere LOB Ee Slee 9.7}  362.7| 2,251.1) 2, oe. 8} 2,818.7] 2,689.1] 2,020.5 
Welfare and other ™_______ 9) ese 1-9 18 7 1.5} 10.0} 56.5) 385.3] 457.8) 436. 3) "391.1 1 
| | ! ' | 
From State and local funds 
| | | ol 
Cotte aia nas $4, 614. 4/$5, 258. 3/$5, 785. 0/$5, 832. 6'$5, 752. 7/$5, 577. 6)$5, 067. 5|$4, 939. 9/$5, 334.2) $6, 913. | $7, 942 6| $9, 421.5 $11, be 36. 9) 's13, 803. 8 s13, 73H4.9 
Social insurance___..._...__- 351.4) 547.7) 811.4) 864.8] 836.8} 832.9] 682.0} 612.7) 610. 9| 1, 717.8] 1,538.3] 1, 549. 4] 2, 2,051.7 2,811.8} 1,925.2 
Public employee retire- | ie | 
Fatah uete sana ecteml, sein 129. 0 135. 0 142.0 147.0 151.0 161.0 174.0 187. 0) 198. 0) 216. 0 236. 7} 256. 5 276. 0 299. 5 336.0 
Unemployment insurance | 
and employment service 3.3} 182.9] 447.8} 485.9] 435.7] 371.4) 176.1] 61.1 71.3) 1,001.1] 837.2) 759.7/ 1,198.0; 1,868.2) 878.0 
State temporary disability | 
EER RS SR Se Se SAE Pee eee -8 4.7 4.9 4.7 15.3 34.3 61.7] 69.1 80.7 
Workmen’s compensa- | | 
ye Os, eee ene 219.1 229. 8} 221.6 231.9 250. 1 300. 5 331.1 359. 9 336. 7 406. 0 449.1 498.9 526. 0) 575.0 632.4 
RE. i isn 967.4) 1, 186.8) 1,393.7] 1,397.6) 1,332.2) 1,077.1 730. 6 603. 9| 610. 3) 701.1 824. 5 977.9) 1, 147. 6 1,433.0; 1,395.6 
Public assistance *_.._...- 662. 1 807. 2 892.1 888. 0 770.1 687.3} 615.4 603. 9 610. 3) 701.1 824.5 977.9} 1,147.6) 1,433.0) 1,305.6 
Pars 305.3 379. 6) 501.6 509. 6 562.1 389.8 TE Pie ide okdciatacns eS eae eee | ee | ee 
Health and medical services 684.0 712. of 763. 0 748. 0) 700. 0 730. 0 732. 0} 791.0) 869.0 974.0) 1,038.7) 1,344.8) 1,747.6) 1,878.1) 2,197.0 
Other welfare services *_.... 111.6 111.8) 116.9 122. 2 133.7 137.6 122. 9) 132. 31 144. 0| 172. 7} 182. 2 233. 4| 269. 9 309. 8 382.5 
Rp Rae et 2, 500. 0} 2, 700.0} 2, 700.0} 2, 700. 0| 2, 750. 0} 2, 800. 0} 2, 800. 0| 2, 800. 0} 3,100.0} 3,300.0! 4,200.0) 4,700.0) 5,700.0 6, 900.0) 7, 500.0 
Veterans’ programs..__.....|..-.-...|-------- = Sere Beeeaee SRS SAY eee | TES |------=- | 47. 4) 158.9) 616.0, 520. 1| 471.1 v 
1 Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and special) and trust ‘Less than $50,000. 
accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to such 6 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
accounts and loans; include administrative expenditures unless otherwise noted. permanently and totally disabled and, from State and local funds, genera] assist- 
Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most States, and some locali- ance. 
ties; for other States and SD me fiscal years cover various 12-month periods 7 Assistance payments only; administrative expenditures for 1936-37 through 
ended in the specified y 1938-39 not available. 
2 Includes hospital Seiaetumaiien and medical research; excludes veterans’ pro- ® Work program earnings, subsistence payments, and other emergency ald 
grams; excludes medical expenditures of the Military Establishment and the programs. 
Atomic Energy Commission, and health and medica] services provided in connec- ® Includes burial awards. 
tion with public education, public assistance, workmen’s compensation, and 10 Includes hospital construction; through 1945-46 includes domiciliary care; 
those subordinate to the performance of other functions such as those of the Civil from 1946-47 through 1950-51, domiciliary care included under “welfare and 
Aeronautics Authority. other.”’ 
3 Represents veentinnl rehabilitation, child welfare services, school lunch 11 Vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted homes and autos for disabled 
, and institutional care. veterans, counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaranty and, beginning 1946 
reliminary estimates. Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropriations to 47, domiciliary care. 
sear Edamame duel tand¢ama aessemie ot covenel aah anveleinn 12 Includes benefits payable under public law by employers and private insur- 
funds. ance carriers; excludes administrative expenditures. 
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12 times as large in 1949-50 as in 
1936-37. By the fiscal year 1950-51, 
after the new veterans’ benefits for 
education and readjustment allow- 
ances had passed their peak, expendi- 
tures for veterans began to decline. 
Even in that year, however, they 
cated to $5.5 billion or 1.8 percent 


‘of the total product output of the 


economy. The relative importance of 
the education and readjustment al- 
lowance programs in total expendi- 
tures for veterans during the past 
few fiscal years is indicated in the 


























following tabulation. 
Adjusted per 
capita expendi- ae as per 
tures gross 
(1935-39 = 100) national product 
Fiseal year | wanca- Educa- 
tion |Allother| tion /All other 
and re- | veter- | andre-| veter- 
adjust- | ans’ adjust- | ans’ 
ment al-| benefits | raent al-| benefits 
lowances' lowances 
1044-45....... (*) $5 ® 0.4 
1845-46....... $7 s 0.7 of 
1946-47....... 17 13 1.7 1.3 
1% esa 13 15 14 14 
a aed 13 14 1.3 1.4 
149-50....... ll 14 1.0 1.4 
1980-51....... 7 13 7 ll 
1 Less than $0.50. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The figures used in this analysis 
exclude Federal bonus payments to 
World War I veterans, appropriations 
to Government life insurance trust 
funds, and the accounts of several 
small revolving funds—for instance, 
a fund for the operation of canteens 
in veterans’ facilities. The bonus pay- 
ments—adjusted service certificates— 
are more in the nature of deferred 
compensation than of insurance or 
welfare benefits, and it has therefore 
seemed preferable not to include 
them in this analysis. The amounts 
appropriated from general revenues 
to cover the extra risk costs of 
Government life insurance policies 
should properly be included. The 
available data relate, however, to the 
amounts transferred to the Govern- 
ment life insurance trust fund each 
year, and since these transfers have 
been concentrated in a few years and 
cover both past and future payments 
to veterans’ survivors, their inclusion 
would distort the analysis. During 
the period 1936-37 through 1950-51, 
a total of $4.9 billion was appro- 
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priated from general revenues for 
this purpose. 

The steadiest growth, during the 
period under review, occurred in 
social insurance payments, as the 
programs established by the Social 
Security Act came into operation. In 
the year ended June 30, 1937, only 
one State (Wisconsin) was paying 
unemployment benefits. Expenditures 
for unemployment insurance in the 
other States were primarily for the 
operation of the employment service 
and the collection of contributions. 
The amounts spent for old-age and 
survivors insurance and the railroad 
retirement system were also incurred 
in setting up the programs. These 
expenditures together with benefit 
payments under the special retire- 
ment systems for government em- 
ployees (Federal, State, and local) 
and under workmen’s compensation 
programs amounted to $473 million 
or 0.5 percent of the gross national 
product in that year. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were first payable in Janu- 
ary 1940. The total payments in- 
creased from year to year as an in- 
creasing proportion of persons aged 
65 and over acquired insured status, 
and as more of the workers who died 
leaving young children had insurance 
protection. Because of the failure to 
change the benefit amounts in line 
with changes in the value of the 
dollar, the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits were less important 
in relation to the total national in- 
come than the increases in dollar 
amounts would suggest, particularly 
in the period from 1945-46 through 
1949-50. 

The 1950 amendments of the Social 
Security Act, in addition to extend- 
ing the coverage of the program, re- 
stored the benefits to about the same 
level of adequacy or purchasing 
power they had had in 1939. These 
increases are reflected in expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1950-51. The 
1952 amendments again liberalized 
benefit amounts to take account of 
further increases in price and wage 
levels above those of 1950. At the 
present time, old-age or survivor 
benefits are being paid to some 5 
million persons. These beneficiaries 
include more than one-third of all 
persons aged 65 and over who are not 


employed or the wives of earners. 
There still remain, however, many 
older persons who had had no oppor- 
tunity to acquire insured status be- 
fore retiring (or whose husbands had 
not been covered before their death). 
As the program matures, a smaller 
and smaller proportion of aged per- 
sons will be in this situation. This 
development, together with the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons 
in the population, will result in sub- 
stantial future increases in expendi- 
tures for benefits under this program. 
Unemployment benefits accounted 
for a substantial part of all social 
insurance expenditures from 1938-39 
to 1940-41, and again in 1945-46, 
1948-49, and 1949-50. These pay- 
ments fluctuate more sharply than 
any other social insurance payments. 
Since they increase when employ- 
ment and total wage payments fall, 
and decline in periods of high em- 
ployment and earnings, unemploy- 
ment benefits show even larger 
swings relative to total national in- 
come than in absolute dollar amounts. 
As a result, of course, they can have 
an important stabilizing effect on 
total consumer incomes. Old-age and 
survivors insurance and other retire- 
ment system benefits also increase 
somewhat when employment falls off, 
as older workers who would have 
continued to work even though they 
had insurance rights are forced out 
of employment and fall back on their 
benefits. The more important aspect 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, however, is the steady in- 
come they provide to groups who 
cannot or should not be forced to 
work but who should share in the 
current output of the economy. 
The social welfare expenditures 
that have shown the sharpest decline. 
over the past 15 years are those for 
public aid. Practically every State 
took advantage of the Federal grants 
provided under the Social Security 
Act and established programs for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind on a 
State-wide basis. At the same time, 
however, the termination of the 
emergency unemployment relief pro- 
grams (in 1942) and the high levels 
of employment during and after the 
war caused total expenditures for 
public aid to drop from 4 percent of 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures adjusted for price changes and adjusted 


1937-51 1 


itures per capita and for education per child aged 5-17, fiscal years 


























[1935-39 = 100] 
Adjusted per capita expenditures 
Adjusted 
ee. Education 
Fiscal year ete ? , Health 
ures ocia Public and _ /|Veterans’ 
(in thous- | T°t@! Jinsurance| aid | medical programs| +A 
ands) services = chi 

capita aged 

5-17 
9a eS $7, 667.7 $60 $4 $26 $6 $4 $19 $81 
1987-38................ , 997.7 62 6 25 6 4 21 88 
gar ese 9, 517.1 73 9 32 6 4 21 91 
; gg Serer Ere 9, 070.2 69 9 28 6 4 21 91 
CS) ar 8, 674.5 66 g 25 6 4 21 93 
ye le 7, 464. 4 57 9 18 5 4 20 90 
1942-43. ...........-- 5, 715.0 44 7 9 5 3 18 83 
1043-44. ............. 5, 135.6 40 7 6 5 4 17 77 
a ee ee ee 5, 489.2 43 7 6 6 5 18 81 
1945-46. ............. , 728.0 58 13 6 6 15 17 80 
a 10, 253. 6 73 12 6 5 30 19 92 
1047-48. ......-.-.-.. 10, 424.6 72 12 7 6 28 19 93 
Rates de 11, 795.6 81 14 8 7 27 22 109 
1049-50. ....-.......- 13, 164.2 88 18 10 s 25 26 128 
eT 12, 590.2 84 17 y 9 20 27 130 

Percentage change, 
1950-51 from 1936- 

pO Fein fee eet +64.2 +40.0} +325.0 — 65.4 +50.0 | +400.0 +42.1 +60. 5 

















i Per capita figures relate to tetal civilian population of the continental United States as of December. 


the gross national product in the 
fiscal year 1936-37 to 0.8 percent in 
1950-51. In dollars of stable pur- 
chasing power, public aid expendi- 
tures have decreased 59 percent in 
total amount and 65 percent in ex- 
penditures per capita (table 2). 
Public expenditures for civilian 
health and medical services, like all 
other social welfare expenditures ex- 
cept those for veterans, decreased as 
a percent of gross national product 
during the war years. By the fiscal 
year 1950-51, the Nation was again 
spending as large a proportion— 0.8 
percent—of its national output for 
publicly supported health and medi- 
cal services for civilians (other than 
veterans) as in 1936-37. 

While the total dollar expenditures 
for education almost doubled even in 
*dollars of stable purchasing power 
and adjusted expenditures per child 
aged 5-17 increased about 60 percent, 
a smaller proportion of the total 
national output was devoted to the 
construction and operation of public 
schools in the year ended June 1951 
than was being spent for this purpose 
in each of the fiscal years from 1936- 
37 through 1939-40. This contrast 
is the more striking in view of the 
tremendous backlog of need for new 
and additional classrooms and teach- 
ers arising from the neglect of school 
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building during the depression and 
the war and from the great increase 
in the number of children entering 
or about to enter school as a result 
of the high birth rates of the war 
and postwar years. 


Federal, State, and Local 
Expenditures 


As was indicated earlier, most 
social welfare programs in the United 
States have been and are adminis- 
tered by the States or localities. Care 
for veterans, however, has always 


been accepted as primarily a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, 
Also, it was recognized in 1935, by the 
public and by Congress, that a basic 
old-age and survivors insurance sys. 
tem could be effective only if it were 
a national system that could cover 
individuals throughout their working 
lives—wherever they lived and were 
employed. Many of the emergency 
relief programs of the thirties also 
were Federal programs. 

The national interest in public 
health, in public assistance, in educa- 
tion, and in other welfare services 
has been expressed primarily in 
Federal financial aid to the States 
and localities rather than in direct 
Federal operation of programs. About 
$1.7 billion of the Federal funds 
spent for social welfare purposes in 
1950-51 was in the form of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States or locali- 
ties. All the Federal expenditures for 
public assistance and for unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment 
service except the administrative 
costs of the Federal agencies admin- 
istering the grant programs were paid 
as Federal grants to the States. A 
substantial share of the Federal ex- 
penditures for general health and 
medical services, for education (pri- 
marily grants for vocational educa- 
tion and for school buildings in de- 
fense-affected areas), and for other 
welfare services also took the form 
of Federal grants. 

In the year 1950-51, almost 60 per- 
cent of all social welfare expendi- 


Table 3.—Social welfare expenditures under civilian public programs in relation 
to gross national product, fiscal years 1936-37—1950-51 





















































Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross national product 
All programs other than veterans’ 
Fiscal year Total’ lyoserans? } | | l 
expendi- programs Sti Health | Other 
tures | Total |. Social Public and | Educa- | wav. 
| Total ‘insurance ric medical | tion . fare 
4 serv ices } Services 
! | | 
| ! 
eee 9.0 0.6 8.4 0.5 4.0 | 0.8 2.9 0.1 
MOS e- SB én couch dc ckkee 9.3 6 8.8 9 3.7 .9 3.1 dl 
RGR esther 10.9 6 10.3 1.3 4.8 9 | 3.1 | el 
ie ee 9.5 -6 8.9 1.3 3.8 | 2.8 | el 
ROO ihidci cndttndn 7.9 5 7.5 1.1 3.1 aT" 2.5 el 
Serre 5.9 4 5.5 9 1.9 5 2.1 el 
Bee binivdadcticuniine 4.0 3 3.7 ov 8 5 1.7 | el 
SONOS 4. . odighsntocbee 3.4 3 3.1 6 | 5 4 | 1.4 el 
SPEED sstibcsnendiccne 3.6 4 3.2 6) 5 5 1.5 Py 
1945-46. ....-...-.---.- 5.4 1.4 4.0 | 1.2 5 1.6 l 
0 Si Feet 7.4 3.0 4.4 | 1.2 6 .5 | 1.9 1 
ere cane 7.3 2.8 4.5 1.2 a .6 1.9} a 
Sra dicnuueghooweun 8.0 2.7 5.3 1.4 8 7 2.2 | +l 
Rn tc acnwbesos 8.6 2.4 6.2 1.7 9 2.6 2 
8 eas ae. 7.6 1.8 5. 8 1.5 8 8 2.5 2 
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Table 4.—Social welfare expenditures, percent from Federal funds, percent 
from State and local funds and percent for programs administered by States 
or localities,' fiscal years 1936-37—1950-51 


























. Social welfare m nditures for programs 
Total social welfare expenditures other than veterans’ 
Fiscal year Percent for Percent for 
Percent from | Percentfrom| programs |Percent from | Percentfrom| programs 
Federal Stateand | administered Federal Stateand | administered 
funds local funds | by States or funds local funds | by States or 
localities localities 

RE 40.7 59.3 61.8 36.7 63.3 65.9 
aren 35.5 64.5 68.2 31.4 68.6 72.6 
EE cchciulbitndhantepp inp 39.5 60.5 64.2 36.0 64.0 67.9 
ees 36.1 63.9 68. 1 32.1 67.9 72.4 
Tl imcousanbaves 36.4 63. 6 68.6 32.4 67.6 72.9 
RES EES 34.4 65.6 71.6 30. 0 70.0 76.4 
ES Se 29. 5 70. 5 77.4 23.6 76.4 83.8 
ln AS ee 28.4 71.6 79.3 21.3 78.7 87.2 
eed6.._..2:.....-- 30.6 69.4 76. 6 21.3 78.7 86.9 
SPA 39. 6 60. 4 65.7 18.6 81.4 88.6 
1946-47 _. 51.9 48.1 53.6 20.7 79.3 88.5 
i dseoseetduce 47.7 52.3 58.0 21.0 79.0 88.3 
SE ST | 45.0 55.0 61.1 20.8 79. 2 88.4 
1949-50__... na 40.8 59.2 66.0 20.6 79.4 88.9 
1950-51....... ayoncgl 41.2 58.8 66. 0 25.0 | 75.0 84.4 

















1 Benefit payments under State workmen’s compensation programs classified in this table as expenditures 
from State and local funds; percent for programs administered by States and localities represents expenditures 
from State and local funds plus Federal grants-in-aid to the States or localities for social welfare programs, but 
excludes seamen’s unemployment benefits and veterans’ readjustment allowances (programs administered 
by the State unemployment insurance agencies as agents of the Federal Government). 


tures were from State and local funds 
and 66 percent were made for pro- 
grams administered by the States or 
localities (table 4). For social wel- 
fare expenditures other than those 
for veterans’ programs, 75 percent 
were from State and local funds, and 
84 percent were for programs admin- 
istered by the States or localities. 

In the period under review, social 
welfare expenditures have accounted 
for a far larger share of all State and 
local government expenditures than 
of Federal expenditures for all pur- 
poses (table 5). The contrast was 
especially marked, of course, during 
the war years. In 1950-51, State and 
local expenditures for social welfare 
accounted for 60 percent of all State 
and local expenditures, with educa- 
tion taking 34 percent. Federal 
funds used for social welfare pro- 
grams represented 21 percent of all 
Federal expenditures, with the vet- 
erans’ programs accounting for 11.1 
percent and the other programs for 
9.7 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Government expenditures, as used 
here, include expenditures from so- 
cial insurance trust funds—built up 
through earmarked contributions 
made by insured persons or their 
employers—as well as the regular 
budgetary expenditures from general 
revenues. These trust fund expendi- 
tures have become an increasingly 
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important part of the total. In 1936- 
37, almost 99 percent of all social 
welfare expenditures were from gen- 
eral revenues and a little over 1 
percent from trust funds. In 1950-51, 
about 15 percent of all social welfare 
expenditures and 23 percent of the 
Federal expenditures came from 
social insurance trust funds. Federal 
expenditures from general revenues 
for social welfare programs other 
than the veterans’ programs repre- 
sented a little less than 5 percent of 
the total Federal budget (from gen- 
eral revenues) in 1950-51. 


Welfare Expenditures and the 
National Economy 


In almost every major area of 
social welfare, there remain large 
and important unmet needs. With 
respect to health, the .recent report 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation‘ has 
highlighted the need and opportunity 
for further expansion in medical 
facilities and personnel, in medical 
research, in public health activities, 
and in the development of arrange- 
ments whereby every member of 
society is assured of access to needed 
medical services. Although much of 
what needs to be done to make 


4 Building America’s Health: A Report 
to the President . . . Volume 1, Findings 
and Recommendations, December 1952, 
80 pp. (H. Doc. 55, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 


modern medical care and health 
services universally available in this 
country may be done privately, a 
considerable expansion in public ex- 
penditures would also be required. 
The Commission recommended more 
than doubling Federal expenditures 
for health (including present medical 
care expenditures for veterans); it 
proposed specific additional Federal 
expenditures of about $1 billion a 
year apart from recommended grants 
to the States to make tuberculosis, 
mental disease, and chronic illness 
facilities available to the entire popu- 
lation without a means test. Such 
increased Federal expenditures would 
entail a substantial expansion of 
expenditures by State and local 
governments as well. 

The great bulk of medical care 
expenditures at present are private 
expenditures for personal medical 
care. In 1951 consumers spent about 
$8.8 billion privately for this purpose, 
while private funds for hospital con- 
struction and philanthropic and in- 


Table 5.—Social welfare expenditures 


as percent of government qaernde 
tures for all ord soe 6 fisca 




















1936-37—19 

Social 

Social welfare ex- | welfare 

mditures from | expend- 

Social ederal funds as | itures 

welfare |percent of Federal} from 

expend-| Government ex- | State 
itures as} penditures for all jand local 

percent purposes funds 

of as per- 

Fiscal year | govern- cent of 

ment State 
expend- and local 

itures All pro- | govern- 

for all grams ment 

pur- | Allpro-| other | expend- 

poses grams than itures 

veter- | forall 

ans’ pur- 

Poses 2 
1936-37....- i, 47.4 40.4 34.2 54.0 
1937-38......- | 50.3 41.2 34.1 57.6 
1938-39__....- 50.3 41.7 36.0 58.4 
1939-40...... 46.9 35. 4 29.7 | 57.8 
1940-41_.....- | 38.2 24.3 20.3 58.1 
1941-42.......| 18.8 8.5 6.9 57.0 
1942-43... 7.7 2.7 2.0 54.1 
1943-44......- } 6.3 2.1 1.4 54.0 
1944-45__....- 6.8 2.4 1.5 56.7 
1945-46__....- 15.3) 7.4 2.6 58. 1 
1946-47. -| 29.9 21.4 5.1 54.4 
1947-48.......] 33.9 | 24.9 6.8 52.1 
1948-49____..- 33.0 22.9 7.0 53.2 
1949-50 35.2 23.1 8.4 56.5 
1950-51....... 33.4 | 20.8 9.7 59.6 














1 Expenditures from general revenues and from 
social insurance trust funds; because a substantial 
portion of non-Federal workmen’s compensation 
payments are made through private insurance car- 
riers, they have been omitted in computing percent- 
ages relating to total and to State and local govern- 
ment expenditures. 

2 State and local government expenditures include 
expenditures from State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund but exclude Federal grants-in-aid. 
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dustrial expenditures for medical 
care (other than workmen’s compen- 
sation payments) amounted to about 
$1 billion. If health insurance or any 
other arrangement for the prepay- 
ment of medical bills through public 
programs were to be adopted, the 
amount of public expenditures for 
medical care would increase greatly, 
but the amount spent privately would 
decrease by almost the same amount. 
Since health insurance or any pub- 
licly supported prepayment program 
would enlarge the opportunities of 
lower income groups and others to 
obtain medical care, it would result 
in some increase in the total share 
of the national income used for 
health and medical services. 

In the field of education, present 
and future needs are also great. On 
the basis of a recent survey of school 
building needs, conducted at the re- 
quest of Congress, the Office of Edu- 
cation has estimated that to construct 
the public school facilities needed 
this year to relieve overcrowding and 
replace obsolete buildings would cost 
$10.7 billion. Both the school housing 
shortage and the need for additional 
teachers will become more acute each 
year for at least the next decade if 
the aim is simply to keep up with 
present standards of elementary and 
secondary education. Adequate pro- 
vision of special types of education 
for the young children of working 
mothers, for handicapped or espe- 
cially gifted children, and for adults 
who want to continue their education 
would require still further efforts. 
And if all individuals are to have an 
opportunity of making their maxi- 
mum contribution, and the Nation is 
to be assured of the trained scientists 
and other professional people it 
needs, expenditures for higher educa- 
tion would need to be on about the 
same scale as the expenditures made 
during the past few years under the 
veterans’ educational benefits pro- 
gram. 

Private expenditures for education 
in the fiscal year 1950-51 were about 
$1.7 billion, with somewhat over half 
this total used for higher education. 
About the same percent of the gross 
national product (0.6) was spent pri- 
vately for education and research in 
1936-37 as in 1950-51. It has been 
estimated that for every young man 
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or woman in college or advanced 
university training today, there is 
another capable of profiting from 
such education but without the means 
to get it. If higher education is to 
be made generally and effectively 
available to all qualified young per- 
sons, it will have to be primarily as 
a result of an expansion of public 
expenditures. 

The social insurance programs to 
maintain income are, also, less than 
adequate. There is widespread agree- 
ment on the desirability of extending 
the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance to all gainfully occupied 
persons now excluded. Proposals 
have been made for maturing the 
system rapidly by paying a minimum 
insurance benefit to all aged persons 
who have retired, whether cr not they 
have a record of actual coverage un- 
der the program. One of the major 
gaps in our present social security 
programs is the lack of insurance 
protection in the event of temporary 
or permanent disability from non- 
work-connected causes. There will 
always be need, also, for periodic 
reconsideration of the level of sup- 
port that is being provided through 
social insurance to persons who are 
not able to depend for support on 
current earnings. 

While it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that the total expenditures 
for public aid will decrease as the 
social insurance programs develop, it 
must be recognized that residual need 
is now being met with different de- 
grees of adequacy in different parts 
of the country. Additional expendi- 
tures would be needed today in many 
States if public assistance payments 
were to be made at the level that 
the State itself has determined to be 
needed. Even if full employment is 
maintained for those who are able 
to work, and the present social in- 
surance program is rounded out, 
there will always be some individuals 
and families with no member able to 
work or with special needs that can- 
not be met through social insurance, 
and for whom public assistance 
should be available. 

The special welfare services pro- 
vided under the vocational rehabili- 
tation program and under the mater- 
nal and child health and child welfare 
programs are today reaching only a 


small proportion of the persons who 
could benefit by them. Expansion of 
these programs is limited by lack 
of trained personnel as well as by 
lack of funds. They are the kind of 
programs, however, into which an 
increasingly productive society may 
decide to channel more of its re. 
sources. 

There is no fixed measure of the 
portion of its current output that a 
highly developed Nation can or 
should devote to health, education, 
social security, and related welfare 
services. Even in the face of heavy 
defense expenditures, the United 
States could certainly have devoted 
to these purposes more than it spent 
for them in 1950-51. The larger pos- 
sibility for programs to improve 
health and to support education and 
social security comes, however, from 
the increasing productivity of the 
economy. Just as this productivity 
has been the source of the Nation’s 
rising standard of living in the past, 
so it can be in the future. And while 
a rising standard implies new prod- 
ucts and more goods, it also means 
more services, better health, greater 
security for those who are not cur- 
rently producers, more training and 
education. A fairly conservative esti- 
mate of the probable future expan- 
sion of the economy—assuming an 
annual increase in productivity per 
man-hour about equal to the average 
over the past 40 or 50 years—would 


suggest that the gross national prod- — 


uct in 1960 might be about $425 
billion and in 1975, about $600 billion, 
compared with $329 billion in the 
calendar year 1951, in dollars of 
stable value.® If public expenditures 
for social welfare purposes merely 
maintained the same relative import- 
ance compared with all other uses of 
the national product, they would in 
1960 on these assumptions be over 
$8 billion more than they were in 
1950-51. But when defense spending 
levels off, there will be both oppor- 
tunity and need for directing not 
merely the same proportion but rela- 
tively more of the Nation’s resources 
and efforts to these ends. 


5 For a recent analysis of possible future 
adjustments to an expanding economic out 
put, see Gerhard Colm, The American 
Economy in 1960, National Planning Asso¢l- 
ation (Planning Pamphlets, No. 81), 1952 
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Long-Range Trends in Old-Age Assistance 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


HEN the Social Security Act 
Wi vas adopted in 1935, two pro- 

grams for providing economic 
security for persons aged 65 and over 
were established—old-age insurance 
and old-age assistance. The insur- 
ance program provided for benefits 
on retirement to workers engaged in 
certain categories of employment. 
Subsequent legislation advanced the 
beginning date for payment of the 
monthly insurance benefits, broad- 
ened coverage, and liberalized the 
eligibility conditions so that a greater 
proportion of the aged could qualify. 

Under the 1935 act, individuals 
aged 61 or over on January 1, 1937, 
could not qualify for monthly old- 
age insurance benefits, which were 
scheduled to begin in 1942. At the 
outset, therefore, the assistance pro- 
gram was intended to take care of 
persons who were already past age 
65 and those who would reach that 
age in the next few years. In the 
long-range future, however, old-age 
assistance would still be expected to 
play an important role because the 
coverage under the insurance pro- 
gram was by no means universal. 
Even if coverage had been made uni- 
versal and the benefits high enough 
so that no great number of insurance 
beneficiaries would need supplement- 
ary assistance, there would still have 
been a large group likely to need 
aid when they reached age 65. These 
were the men and women, formerly 
employed, who were under age 65 
in 1937 and who had permanently 
withdrawn from the labor market 
(principally because of disability), 
the wives of such men, and widows 
whose husbands had died before 1937. 
These persons could not possibly meet 
the eligibility requirements for in- 
surance benefits established by the 
1935 act. 

The Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity, which made the studies under- 
lying the Social Security Act, pre- 
pared long-range estimates of the 
humber of persons who would be 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 
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eligible for old-age assistance and 
the cost of the program on the basis 
of varying assumptions. The estimates 
made on the assumption that no old- 
age insurance system would be es- 
tablished are contained in Social 
Security in America, the Factual 
Background of the Social Security 
Act as Sumarized from Staff Reports 
to the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity... The consulting actuaries of 
the committee believed that the num- 
ber of recipients and the expenditures 
for assistance would be appreciably 
higher than did the technical staff 
members. Accordingly, two sets of 
estimates were developed by the ac- 
tuarial staff—one based on assump- 
tions made by the actuaries and the 
other on those made by the technical 
staff. The estimated numbers of re- 
cipients for selected years are shown 
below. 











{In thousands] 
Number of recipients 
under assumptions of— 
Year 

Actuaries Staff 
73a 897 897 
| RANE reNe st: 2, 746 1, 580 
etbbbnecettsniassbthad 4, 675 3, 153 
EA 6, 801 5, 304 
RES 8, 501 6, 800 











Cost estimates for the old-age 
assistance program under the as- 
sumption of the establishment of an 
old-age insurance plan were not 
directly published but are available 
in staff reports; the estimates differ, 
of course, depending upon the type 
of coverage of the insurance plan 
considered. For the plan finally es- 
tablished, summary figures were pub- 
lished, for several illustrative years, 
for the Federal share of expenditures 
(based on assumed constant dollar 
grants into the future).2 The esti- 


1Social Security Board Publication No. 
20, 1937, table 44, p. 194. 
20. C. Richter and W. R. Williamson, 


“The Social Security Act of 1935 and the 


Work of the Committee on Economic Se- 


curity,” Transactions, Actuarial Society of 


America, 1935, p. 307. 


mates are shown in the following 
tabulation. 


[In millions] 





a assistance ex- 
penditures under assump- 
tions of— 





Actuaries Staff 





1936 $137 $72 
30M... nap riewopncetemed 418 199 
ER ED 701 301 














These figures indicate that the pay- 
ments to old-age assistance recipients 
and, correspondingly, the number of 
such recipients, would rise for many 
years instead of reaching a peak 
shortly before old-age insurance 
payments began. The expected trend 
is further indicated in the year-by- 
year figures on the number of recipi- 
ents developed by the Committee on 
Economic Security (table 1). 

The actual experience to date may 
be compared with these two early 
estimates. Such comparison is not 
completely valid because of a num- 
ber of changes that have been made 
in the old-age insurance plan, such 
as the amendments broadening cover- 
age and liberalizing eligibility con- 
ditions. Demographic experience, 
furthermore, has differed significantly 
from the estimates. There are ap- 
parently far more aged persons in 
the population today than were esti- 
mated in 1935. The 1950 Census re- 
ported 12.3 million persons aged 65 
and over, as compared with the 1950 
estimate of 10.9 million made by the 
Committee on Economic Security. 
The economic status and eligibility 
status under old-age and survivors 
insurance of today’s aged population 
have also been significantly affected 
by the unusual extent of labor-mar- 
ket participation by older workers 
during World War-II. Despite these 
limitations, a broad and general 
comparison will yield some interest- 
ing facts. 

Table 1 compares the estimated 
and actual numbers of old-age assist- 
ance recipients for 1936 through 1952 
and, in addition, shows the estimates 
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Table i.—Comparison of actual num- 
ber of old-ageassistance recipients, 
1936-52, and Committee estimate, 
various future years ' 





























Number of recipients 

Ratio (percent) 

(in thousands) of estimates to 

Year actual number 

of oper- Assumptions of 
ation ? . 
Actual? 
Actu- 
Actu- : Staff 
aries Staff | aries 

1936_.... 7 897 897 114 114 
ait 1, 393 1, 307 1, 046 v4 75 
1938_.... 1, 710 1, 765 1, 200 103 70 
1939..... 1, 861 2, 287 1, 372 123 74 
1940_...- 1,990 | 2,746 | 1,580 138 79 
Seel..... 2, 185 2, 835 1, 580 180 72 
1942_...- 2, 252 2, 958 1, 579 131 70 
1943..... 2, 165 3, 082 1, 584 142 73 
1944__._- 2,081 | 3,125] 1,578 15 76 
. Soe 2,035 | 3,311 | 1,609 162 79 
1946..... 2,117 3, 397 1, 624 160 77 
| 2, 280 3, 516 1, 649 154 72 
1948___. 2,407 | 3,590] 1,669 149 69 
1949..... 2,643 | 3,662) 1,692 139 64 
1950_.... 2,797 | 3,813 | 1,750 136 63 
| a Re. 3, 874 1, 785 142 66 
1952..... 2,611 | 3,941 | 1,827 151 70 
abet necnnalilte 4,275 eT aS li 
, SR eee 4, 533 _ <5 ee chinks 
SN ae 4, 416 8 a eee 
pe = 4, 606 FOO Wn odin seasons 
1 Committee estimates based on assumption of 


existence of old-age insurance plan as enacted in 1935. 
Data for continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

2? From February of year shown through January 
of next year. 

3 Figure for July of given year. Includes data only 
for States with plans administered with Federal 
financial participation. Inciudes a small number of 
persons under age 65 for whom Federal financial par- 
ticipation is not involved (roughly 4,000 in July 
1952) ve mM btw 


for several future years. Under the 
assumption of the actuaries, the 
number of recipients rises for about 
the first 20 or 25 years of the pro- 
gram’s operation and then levels off 
at about 4% million. The figures are, 
of course, too high in view of the 
coverage extension and eligibility 
liberalizations that have occurred in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program since the original act was 
adopted. If these changes could have 
been taken into account, the esti- 
mates would be materially lower. 
Under the assumptions of the staff, 
the assistance roll likewise increases 
steadily for the first 20 or 25 years of 
operation, reaching a peak of about 
2% million and decreasing slowly 
thereafter. 

It was estimated that during the 
period 1936-80, however, the total 
aged population would more than 
double itself. Accordingly, the more 
or less level trend in the number of 
recipients anticipated for the years 
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after 1960 really represents a declin- 
ing trend relative to the total aged 
population. The Committee’s esti- 
mates for old-age recipients relative 
to the estimated population are given 
below. 





Recipients as percent of 

population aged 65 and 

over under assumptions 
Year of— 





Staff 











The actual experience has fallen 
more or less midway between the two 
estimates. From 1940 on, the actuar- 
ies’ estimate of the number of old- 
age assistance recipients was 30-60 
percent higher than the number 
shown by the actual data. The esti- 
mate of the staff for this period, on 
the other hand, was 20-35 percent 
less than the actual experience. For 
1950, before the effect was felt of 
the 1950 amendments to the old-age 
and survivors insurance system, the 
estimate of the actuaries was about 1 
million higher than the number of 
persons who received old-age assist- 
ance, while the estimate of the 
staff was too low by almost exactly 
the same amount. Since 1950, the 
data based on actual experience have 
shown a downward trend because of 
the liberalization made in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
by the 1950 amendments and, ac- 
cordingly, have approached closer to 
the staff estimate. 

While table 1 gives the trend in 
the absolute numbers of recipients, 
these figures do not tell the entire 
story. It is perhaps more significant 
to compare the number of recipients 
relative to the total aged population, 
which has grown substantially over 
the decade and a half that the old- 
age assistance program has been 
operating. 

Table 2 compares recipients of old- 
age assistance and the total popula- 
tion aged 65 and over from 1936 
through 1952. For the first 2 years, 
as the program got into operation, the 
ratio of recipients (as of July of each 


Table 2.—Relation of old-age assist. 
ance recipients to total population 
aged 65 and over: 























Old-age . Recipients 

assistance eo as percent of 

Year es 2 over # (in populsties 
n thou- aged 65 and 

sands) thousands) over 
1936... 786 8, 050 9.8 
1937.... 1, 393 8, 250 16.9 
1938... 1,710 8, 500 20.1 
1939. ... 1, 861 8, 750 21.3 
1940. ..- 1, 990 9, 000 22.1 
1941.... 2, 185 9, 300 23.5 
1942. ... 2, 252 9, 600 23.4 
1943.... 2, 165 9, 900 21.9 
1944. ... 2, 081 10, 200 20.4 
1945. ... 2, 035 10, 500 19.4 
1946___- 2,117 16, 850 19.5 
1947... 2, 280 11, 200 0.4 
1948... 2, 407 11, 550 20.8 
1949. ... 2, 643 | 11, 950 22.1 
1950. ... 2, 797 | 12, 350 | 22.6 
ar 2,719 12, 750 | 21.3 
1952. ...} 2, 611 13, 150 | 19.9 
| 








1 Data for continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

2 Figure for July of given year. Includes data only 
for States with plans administered with Federal 
financial participation. Includes a small number of 
persons under age 65 for whom Federal financing 
participation is not involved (roughly 4,000 in July 
1952). 

+ Based on various estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, with the figures for 1941-49 adjusted upward 
to reflect the excess of the 1950 Census figure over the 
figure for 1950 projected from the 1940 Census, The 
1952 figure is a rough preliminary estimate. Al 
figures rounded to nearest 50,000. 


year) to the aged population rose 
sharply—from about 10 percent in 
1936 to about 20 percent 2 years later, 
The ratio then began to go up slowly 
until in both 1941 and 1942 a peak 
of about 23% percent was reached, 
There was a slight decline, to 19% 
percent, in 1945 and 1946, followed by 
the rise to 22% percent in 1950. Fol- 
lowing the 1950 amendments the 
number of recipients declined, and 
accordingly the ratio of recipients to 
the aged population decreased even 
more rapidly, falling to slightly less 
than 20 percent in 1952. 

One further point may be men- 
tioned. It has sometimes been asserted 
that, if no new old-age assistance 
recipients were added to the rolls, 
within a decade there would be no 
old-age assistance rolls. This conclu- 
sion is based on the fact that the 
average life expectancy of recipients 
of old-age assistance is about 8-10 
years. Life expectancy is, however, 
an average figure, with some persons 
dying before the 8- to 10-year period 
elapses and others living well beyond 
that time. What life expectancy really 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Temporary Disability Insurance: 


The California Program 


Of the four State programs of temporary disability insurance, 
the California plan, established in 1946, is the second oldest; 
it was the first to provide for participation by private carriers- 
The article that follows, continuing the Bulletin series on tem- 
porary disability insurance,’ reports on the development and 
operations of the California program. 


HE California program of tem- 
[porary disability insurance pays 

cash benefits, designed to com- 
pensate for part of the wage loss 
incurred, to insured workers who are 
unemployed because of disability and 
who are not entitled to workmen’s 
compensation. The disability may be 
either physical or mental; if it pre- 
vents the worker from doing his 
customary or most recent work, he 
may receive benefits under the pro- 
gram. 

The California legislation estab- 
lishing temporary disability insur- 
ance was enacted in 1946 as an 
amendment to the unemployment in- 
surance law. California was pre- 
ceded only by Rhode Island in pro- 
viding this type of protection for its 
workers. Since its enactment, the 
temporary disability insurance law 
has been significantly liberalized— 
both in the maximum benefits pay- 
able and in the conditions for receipt 
of benefits. 

In California, the two programs-— 
temporary disability insurance and 
unemployment insurance—are ad- 
ministered by the State Department 
of Employment, both cover the same 
workers, and both, generally, use the 
same benefit formula, although the 


* Division of Program Policy and Legis- 
lation, Unemployment Insurance Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Depart- 
ment of Labor. For a more detailed report 
on the California program, see California 
Disability Insurance Program (Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security), 
March 1952, 83 pp. 

1See Alfred M. Skolnik, “Temporary 
Disability Insurance Laws in the United 
States,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1952. 
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maximum weekly payment for dis- 
ability is now higher than that for 
unemployment insurance. The law 
governing temporary disability insur- 
ance, unlike that for unemployment 
insurance, permits the substitution 
of an approved private plan for State 
coverage. In June 1951, almost half 
the 2.8 million workers in the State 
were covered by private plans. 

Collection of contributions began 
May 21, 1946, and the first benefits 
were payable December 1, 1946. 
Through June 30, 1952, the State plan 
had collected nearly $249 million in 
contributions from workers and had 
paid out about $128 million in bene- 
fits. Comparable data on collections 
and payments under private plans 
are not available. 

In 1951—the most recent year for 
which data are available—California 
workers paid $77 million in premiums 
for temporary disability insurance to 
the State and to approved private 
plans. Benefits amounting to about 
$49 million were paid in compensa- 
tion for 1.9 million weeks of dis- 
ability; another $6 million was paid 
in additional benefits to hospitalized 
claimants. 


Coverage 


All workers covered by the State 
unemployment insurance law are 
covered for disability insurance pur- 
poses. Coverage includes workers in 
firms with a quarterly payroll in ex- 
cess of $100, except those excluded by 
the definition of employment—prin- 
cipally workers in government, in 
nonprofit religious, charitable, or edu- 
cational organizations, in domestic 
service, and in agriculture. 


by Marcaret M. Daum* 


Individuals who depend on spirit- 
ual means for healing can elect not 
to pay taxes and not to receive bene- 
fits, or they can have religious practi- 
tioners certify to their disability. 


Private-Plan Requirements 


Employers subject to the law, or a 
majority of their employees, may re- 
quest substitution of a private plan 
for State coverage. The private plans, 
which may be insured with a recog- 
nized insurance carrier or be self- 
insured by the employer, must meet 
certain statutory requirements to be 
accepted as substitutes for the State 
fund. To be approved, a private plan 
must be open to all employees in the 
establishment and must be accepted 
by the employer and a majority of 
the employees. Each individual work- 
er must be free to choose between 
the State plan and the private plan. 
The private plan must provide rights 
greater than those under the State 
plan at no greater cost to the worker. 
There are other conditions of ap- 
proval designed to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the workers covered by 
private plans will actually receive 
their benefits. 

The approval of a plan or plans, 
moreover, must not result in a sub- 
stantial selection of risks adverse to 
the State fund. This stipulation was 
intended to counteract the tendency 
of groups with the lowest relative 
disability rates, comprising the best 
insurance risks, to contract out to 
private plans, leaving the poorest 
risks for the State fund to insure. 

The measure ‘used by California to 
prevent adverse selection is the pro- 
portion of women covered under all 
plans, currently in effect, written by 
each insurance company. Women, 
who make up approximately 30 per- 
cent of the total labor force, must 
represent at least 20 percent of the 
workers covered by the contracts of 
each insurance company. Plans that 
would bring the percentage of women 
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covered by the contracts of a single 
company below 20 will not be ap- 
proved. If through termination of a 
plan or plans, an insurer’s coverage 
of women falls below 20 percent, the 
company has 6 months to bring the 
proportion up to 20 percent or more. 
If the insurer fails to take such action, 
the agency may withdraw approval 
of all plans insured by that company. 

In June 1951 the law applied to 
239,700 employers with 2.8 million 
workers. Only 36,600 employers— 
15 percent of the total—had approved 
private plans, but those plans covered 
almost half the workers subject to 
the law. In June 1950 (the last date 
for which size-of-firm data are avail- 
able), there were 32,202 approved 
private plans—10,514 of them in firms 
with four or fewer workers and 1,647 
in firms with 100 or more workers. 
The large firms, however, included 
63 percent of all workers covered by 
private plans. 

Financing 

The disability insurance benefits 
and administrative costs are both 
financed by an employee tax of 1 
percent on the first $3,000 of annual 
wages. This tax replaced a similar 
employee tax that had been required 
under the unemployment insurance 
law. When private-plan protection 
has been substituted for that of the 
State fund, no disability insurance 
contribution to the State fund is re- 
quired from workers. 

Growth of private plans caused 
contributions to the State fund to 
decline each year before 1951. In 
1951, contributions to the State fund 
increased because total covered 


Table 1.—California temporary dis- 
ability insurance: Contributions 
ae benefits under State plan, 1947- 











Benefits 
Year Contribu- As per- 
tions Am t cent of 
_ contribu- 
tions 

1047...... $51, 512,181 | $17,732, 064 34 
1948......| 46,254, 703 21, 956, 251 47 
1949...... 36, 586, 503 23, 641, 683 65 
1950...... 33, 104,328 | 1 25,275, 830 76 
1951...... 34, 367,980 | 125, 220, 755 73 














4 Effective Jan. 1, 1950, hospital benefits of $8 a day 
for as many as 12 days in a benefit year became pay- 
able in addition to cash wage-loss benefits. 
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employment increased at a higher 
rate than private-plan coverage. The 
proportion of contributions paid out 
in benefits increased through 1950 
but decreased in 1951 (table 1). Be- 
cause of more liberal benefit provi- 
sions that became effective in Jan- 
uary 1952, the benefit expenditures 
will constitute an even greater pro- 
portion of contributions for that year. 

The fund is, however, amply sol- 
vent. At the end of October 1952, 
the reserve balance available for 
payment of benefits was more than 
$121 million; an additional $117 
million in the unemployment trust 
fund was available, under Federal 
and State laws, for payment of dis- 
ability benefits.” 

Private plans cannot require a 
worker contribution higher than 1 
percent. Although a lower rate is 
permitted, almost all private pians 
do provide for a 1-percent employee 
contribution. A private plan can pro- 
vide for a rate in excess of 1 percent, 
with the excess paid by the employer, 
but no information is available re- 
garding actual experience on this 
point. 

Though data on the actual amount 
of contributions paid to private plans 
are not available, the amount that 
would have been contributed at a 
rate of 1 percent of wages has been 
computed (table 2). 

Before the 1951 amendments to the 
State law, not more than 5 percent 
of the contributions could be used for 
payment of the program’s adminis- 
trative expenses. Under the present 
law the amount available for admin- 
istration is whatever the State Direc- 
tor of Finance considers necessary. 

The 5-percent allowance provided 
adequate administrative funds in the 
early years of the program. The pro- 
portion of taxable payrolls covered 
by private plans has increased, how- 
ever, more than the State’s workload 
has decreased. Consequently, admin- 
istrative costs now represent a higher 
proportion of State contributions. For 
1951, for example, administrative ex- 

2A 1946 amendment to the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act permits States to 
withdraw employee contributions to the 
unemployment trust fund for the payment 
of disability benefits. The California tem- 
porary disability insurance law permits 
such withdrawal of contributions paid dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945. 


penditures, including the cost to the 
State of supervising private p 
represented 7.5 percent of contriby- 
tions. 

Administrative costs would be sub. 
stantially higher than they are if it 
were not for the fiscal relationships 
with unemployment insurance, estab. 
lished under Department of Labor 
policy. Administration is coordinated 
with unemployment insurance admin. 
istration, and various functions—such 
as determination of employer status, 
collection of employer reports, main- 
tenance of wage records, and person- 
nel and business management opera- 
tions—are performed jointly for both 
programs.. Temporary disability in- 
surance is charged only the admin- 
istrative costs added by that program; 
the administrative costs are thus less 
than they would be if the program 
were administered separately. 

The amount spent for added ad- 
ministrative work arising out of the 
operation of private plans is assessed 
against such plans, on the basis of 
covered wages; the assessment is 
limited to 0.02 percent of such wages, 
These assessments are made on a 
fiscal-year basis. For the 1949-50 fis- 
cal year, the assessment was $504,679 
or 0.016 percent of wages covered by 
private plans. 


Extended Liability Account 


When contracting-out under a pri- 
vate plan is permitted, it is necessary 
to determine the proper allocation of 
costs for the benefits paid to eligible 
workers who were not in covered 
employment at the time their dis- 
ability began. For allocating such 


Table 2.—California temporary dis 
ability insurance: Contributions 
and ts under private pa 
assuming 1-percent contribution 
rate, 1947-51 











Benefits 
Contribu- 
Year a , As oo 
estima cen 
( Amount contribu 
tions 

» $13, 089, 124 $4, 010, 413 31 
Se 20, 038, 545 , 320, 234 4 
1949...... 28, 050, 205 14, 817, 865 51 
1950. ..... 33, 997,737 | 4 21,775, 153 i] 
acones 42, 686, 553 | | 29, 767,915 n 

















1 Effective Jan. 1, 1950, hospital benefits of $8 a day 
for as many as 12 days in a benefit year became pay 
able in addition to cash wage-loss benefits. 
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costs, the California law provides an 
“extended liability account.” 

The account works in this manner. 
Benefits to individuals in covered em- 
ployment when they become disabled 
are paid from the plan, whether State 
or private, under which they are cur- 
rently covered. Benefits to workers 
not in covered employment—that is 
in noncovered jobs or unemployed— 
when their disability begins are paid 
by the State and charged to the ex- 
tended liability account. Offsetting 
the annual total of these charges is an 
amount equal to the imputed interest 
on employee contributions for 1944 
and 1945 to the unemployment in- 
surance trust fund and for the period 
from May 21 through November 30, 
1946, for contributions for temporary 
disability insurance. Since these con- 
tributions, totaling $132.4 million, 
were paid before disability insurance 
coverage was divided between the 
State and private plans, it was de- 
cided that the interest on them should 
accrue to the benefit of the private 
plans as well as of the State fund. If 
the amount to be credited is less 
than the benefits, the deficit is 
charged to private plans and the 
State fund in proportion to the wages 
covered by them. The charges against 
all plans are limited to 0.03 percent 
of taxable wages during the year. 
The private plans’ share is collected 
by an assessment, and the State 
fund’s share is credited to the ex- 
tended liability account. 

To date, benefit charges to the ex- 


Table 3.—Selected data on 


tended liability account have been 
substantially higher than the com- 
bined credits to it. During 1950, for 
example, interest credited to the ac- 
count was $2.9 million, and benefits 
charged to it totaled $9.5 million, 
leaving a current deficit of $6.6 mil- 
lion. The maximum credit of 0.03 per- 
cent of taxable wages was $2.0 
million, divided almost equally be- 
tween the State fund and private 
plans. Consequently, the deficit for 
1950 amounted to $4.6 million, and 
the cumulative deficit, including $0.7 
million carried over from 1949, was 
$5.3 million. In the absence of changes 
in the law, it appears that the ex- 
tended liability account will show a 
continually increasing deficit. 


Benefits 


A claimant’s qualification for bene- 
fits, his weekly benefit amount, and 
the maximum total amount of bene- 
fits payable during a l-year period, 
called the benefit year, are deter- 
mined on the basis of his earnings 
in insured employment during a 4- 
quarter period in the past, called 
the base period. 

Weekly benefits range frem one- 
twentieth to one-twenty-fifth of 
wages during the base-period quarter 
of highest earnings, with a minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $30. Bene- 
fits at the rate of one-seventh of the 
weekly amount, not rounded, are 
payable for days of disability after 
the required waiting period. 

To qualify for benefits, a worker 


ts under approved private plans in effect 




















une 30, 1951 
Workers under private 
Plans plans 
Item 
Number Percent Number Percent 
ibid dettdsianaldvadaietsduhubsatiadin 36, 639 100.0 1, 283, 353 100.0 
Weekly benefit amount: 
Maximum: ! 

ERE ESR es TRE ee Met 4, 670 12.7 240, 001 18.7 
SES FRR eee ee 21, 802 59.6 509, 849 39.7 
eS Se ae ee ere 8, 040 21.9 286, 520 22.3 

SEE REE OTL SE RSS 1, 596 4.4 154, 954 12.1 
SI. 14 <p phencpbndasiatinediguapeaéeytania 531 1.4 92, 029 7.2 

um: 
UN SEES 2 eee eee ee 31, 327 85.5 929, 824 72.4 
eS See See Te: 731 2.1 , 365 6.2 
OE ED OLE DEES 4, 581 12.4 276, 164 21.4 
Waiting period: 

7 days for accident, 7 for sickness_.............. 11, 756 32.1 459, 048 35.8 
0 days for accident, 7 for sickness............... 23, 591 64.4 674, 240 52.6 
0 days for accident, 0-3 for sickness............-. 1, 287 3.4 126, 452 9.9 
Srl E ainsi: iat slen tna tialaiineniemetiniaililtaed 55 1 23, 613 17 











1 $25 was the State maximum benefit amount in June 1951, when this analysis was made. 
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must have earned at least $300 in 
wages during his base period. He 
must also have earned, in other than 
his quarter of highest earnings, 
wages equal to at least one-third his 
high-quarter wages, although this 
requirement does not stand if his 
base-period wages totaled 30 times 
the maximum weekly benefit amount 
—$900. The amount payable in a 
benefit year cannot exceed 26 times 
the weekly benefit amount or one- 
half the base-period wages, which- 
ever is less; the range is from $150 
to $780. In terms of duration, the 
range is from 12.5 to 26 weeks. A 
hospitalized claimant is eligible for 
hospital benefits of $8 a day for as 
many as 12 days in a benefit year, 
in addition to the weekly benefits. 

Before the 1951 amendments, a 
worker’s benefit rights were identical 
under unemployment insurance and 
disability insurance, and a _ valid 
claim under either program estab- 
lished a benefit year for both. The 
maximum weekly benefit for tem- 
porary disability is now $30, while 
that for unemployment remains $25. 
The qualifying provisions for un- 
employment insurance were changed 
by a requirement designed to prevent 
a worker from drawing benefits in 
two successive benefit years without 
intervening employment. This re- 
quirement does not apply to disability 
insurance. Consequently, under spe- 
cial circumstances relating to the 
qualifying earnings, a worker can 
establish a benefit year for one pro- 
gram but not for the other. Generally, 
however, benefit years are identical 
for the two programs. 

The law requires a waiting period 
of seven consecutive days of dis- 
ability for each continuous period of 
disability. Two consecutive periods 
of disability due to the same or a 
related cause and separated by no 
more than 14 days are considered as 
one continuous period of disability. 
There is no waiting period after the 
claimant is hospitalized for a day or 
longer on his doctor’s orders. 


Eligibility Conditions and 
Disqualifications; 
Disability is defined as mental or 
physical inability to perform the 
claimant’s regular or customary work, 
For an individual employed at the 


J 
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time the disability begins, “regular 
or customary work” is generally con- 
sidered to be the work he is cur- 
rently doing. For an individual un- 
employed when he becomes disabled, 
regular or customary work is deter- 
mined on the basis of the particular 
facts. Disability does not include any 
condition arising out of pregnancy 
until 4 weeks after the termination 
of the pregnancy. The disability itself, 
not an earlier withdrawal from the 
labor force for other reasons, must 
be the cause of the unemployment. 

The first claim for benefits must be 
supported by a certificate from a 
licensed physician, osteopath, chiro- 
practor, optometrist, dentist, or chi- 
ropodist or, for claimants who depend 
for healing on spiritual means, from 
a duly authorized practitioner of a 
bona fide religious organization. No 
waiting-period or benefit credit can 
be given for days of disability more 
than 7 days before the first day on 
which the claimant was attended by 
the certifying doctor. 

To receive hospital benefits, in 
addition to the weekly cash benefits, 
the claimant must be hospitalized for 
a day or longer, on instructions from 
his doctor. A day is 24 hours or a 
shorter period for which the hospital 
charges a full daily rate. The need 
for hospital confinement must be 
certified by the physician; the time 
spent in the hospital is verified from 
hospital records before benefits are 
paid. 

The only specific disqualification 
in the temporary disability insurance 
law is for willfully false representa- 
tion or willful withholding of mate- 
rial facts to obtain disability benefits. 
The disqualification provided is 
denial of benefits for the day on 
which the act occurs and for 6-34 
days following. 

There are other circumstances in 
which a claimant with sufficient 
qualifying wages may be ineligible 
for disability benefits or may receive 
a reduced benefit for a week. For 
example, during a period for which 
he has been disqualified for unem- 
ployment insurance for voluntary 
leaving, discharge for misconduct, re- 
fusal of suitable work, or misrepre- 
sentation, a claimant may be denied 
disability benefits also. Since January 
1, 1952, a worker may be paid dis- 
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ability benefits during a period when 
he is disqualified from receiving un- 
employment insurance because of a 
trade dispute, if his disability was 
the result of an accident or required 
hospitalization, did not arise out of 
the dispute, and would have pre- 
vented him from working even if the 
dispute had not occurred. 

Some claimants may meet the dis- 
ability insurance eligibility condition 
of inability to do their regular or 
customary work and at the same 
time meet the unemployment insur- 
ance condition of ability to perform 
suitable work. To prevent such in- 
dividuals from drawing duplicate 
benefits, the disability insurance law 
contains a specific statutory provision 
making a claimant ineligible for dis- 
ability benefits for any week with 
respect to which he received unem- 
ployment insurance under any State 
or Federal unemployment insurance 
law. He is, of course, also ineligible 
under the State plan if he is currently 
covered under an approved private 
plan. 

Cash benefits for the same disability 
under a State or Federal workmen’s 
compensation or employer’s liability 
law are taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of benefits 
payable for a week. The temporary 
disability insurance system pays only 
the difference between a claimant’s 
weekly benefit under workmen’s 
compensation and his disability bene- 
fit, if the latter is greater. When an 
illness or injury appears to be work- 
connected, a workmen’s compensa- 
tion claim must be filed as a condi- 
tion for receipt of disability benefits. 
If workmen’s compensation benefits 
are later awarded for a period for 
which disability benefits have been 
paid, the claimant must repay the 
disability program for any benefits 
that would not have been paid if the 
workmen’s compensation benefits had 
been paid currently. 

Before January 1, 1952, an indi- 
vidual whose employer was paying 
his wages during an illness was not 
entitled to benefits unless the wage 
payment was less than his weekly 
benefit amount, in which case he 
could be paid the difference between 
the wage and the weekly benefit 
amount. Under the present provisions, 
benefits plus wage payments can 


equal 70 percent of the weekly wage 
earned immediately before the dis- 
ability. , 

During the first 9 months of 1951, 
about 74,800 first claims against the 
State fund were paid. Approximately 
23,700 claims were denied for various 
reasons. Of these, 20 percent were 
denied because the claimant was 
receiving regular wages, and 10 per- 
cent because he was considered by 
the agency to be able to do his regular 
work. Workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments caused about 1,100 claims to be 
denied, while in about 1,000 cases the 
claimant was ruled to be out of the 
labor market for reasons other than 
disability. The most frequent reason 
for denial of a claim, resulting in 44 
percent of the denials, was that it 
should have been filed under a pri- 
vate plan, indicating a weakness in 
employer informatioral programs ad- 
vising their employees regarding 
their rights under private plans. 

Private plans may apply or dis- 
regatd any of these conditions of 
eligibility. No data are available on 
the number of cases denied by pri- 
vate plans for these various reasons, 
All claimants, whether covered by 
the State fund or a private plan, have 
the right to appeal any benefit deter- 
mination to a referee and to appeal 
the referee’s decision to the appeals 
board. Employers also may appeal to 
the referees and the appeals board. 

During 1950 a total of 1,234 claim- 
ants were involved in referees’ deci- 
sions; 996 were State-plan claimants, 
and 238 had filed under the private 
plans. The principal issue—ability to 
perform regular and customary work 
—was involved in almost 21 percent 
of the State-plan cases and 38 percent 
of the private-plan cases. The issues 
of withdrawal from the labor market, 
late filing, and receipt of regular 
wages were each responsible for 10 
percent or more of the State-plan 
cases. For private-plan cases, the 
most common issues—after ability to 
perform regular and customary work 
—were receipt of regular wages and 
workmen’s compensation questions. 


Administrative and Claims 
Procedures 


California’s disability insurance 
program is administered by the State 
Department of Employment. Dis- 
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ability insurance operations are 
handled by a division of disability 
and hospital benefits. In addition, the 
unemployment insurance central of- 
fice personnel concerned with wage 
records, tabulating, research and 
statistics, legal and office services, 
fiscal management, and personnel 
services perform services for the dis- 
ability insurance program as well as 
for the unemployment insurance and 
employment service programs. The 
same appeals machinery is used for 
both disability insurance and un- 
employment insurance. 

Claims for disability benefits under 
the State plan are handled by a cen- 
tral office in Sacramento and by 17 
district offices throughout the State. 
The agency staff includes three doc- 
tors—a medical director and two 
assistant medical directors. They give 
the claims examiners technical train- 
ing with regard to disabling condi- 
tions and on the probable duration of 
disability due to various causes. They 
also furnish a technical review of 
agency actions on medical questions. 

All claims are filed by mail. The 
first claim for a spell of disability is 
filed with the central office; it is ac- 
ceptable only if the claimant has been 
unemployed and disabled for eight 
consecutive days (or confined to a 
hospital for at least one day) and has 
been under the care of a physician or 
practitioner during part of the period. 
The claim must be accompanied by a 
physician’s certificate supporting the 
fact of disability and estimating its 
probable duration. 

The central office determines if the 
claim has been filed within the proper 
time limit and if the certification is 
valid. It also determines the weekly 
benefit amount and whether the 
Claimant has the qualifying base- 
period wages. It assigns the claim to 
the appropriate district office. The 
district office makes the other deter- 
minations of eligibility and pays the 
benefits. Continued claims are filed 
directly with the district office; they 
need to be accompanied by a medical 
certificate only on the request of the 
agency. 

Before allowing a first claim, or 
during the course of a compensable 
disability, the district office may con- 
tact the claimant, his physician, or his 
employer for additional information. 
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Claimants may be referred to in- 
dependent doctors for medical ex- 
amination, or their disability may be 
verified through unscheduled visits 
by the regular claims examiners, if 
some question has arisen. The number 
of such visits represents 10 percent of 
the spells of disability claimed. 
Workers covered under private 
plans file their claims either with the 
employer or with the insurance com- 
pany. The employer or the insurer 
must report to the State agency when 
a first claim is filed and when a spell 
of disability terminates. These notices 
are necessary for administration of 
the program to ensure that the 
worker receives at least the benefits 
he would have received from the 
State and to provide a check against 
duplication of benefits. Furthermore, 
a first claim for disability filed under 
a private plan may establish an un- 
employment insurance benefit year. 


Comparison of State Plan and 
Private Plans 


Approved private plans must pro- 
vide rights at least equal to the 
statutory rights on all points and 
greater than them on at least one. 
Table 3 shows the major provisions 
of the 36,639 private plans in effect 
on June 30, 1951, covering 1,283,400 
workers. 

As a result of both higher maxi- 
mum benefit provisions and higher 
earnings among claimants, the aver- 
age weekly benefit in 1951 was higher 
under private plans than under the 
State plan—$29.44 compared with 
$22.67. Total benefits paid in 1951 
amounted to $25.2 million under the 
State plan and to $29.8 million under 
private plans. Even though total 
private-plan benefits exceeded those 
of the State fund, the State paid out 
about 73 cents in benefits for each 
dollar collected in contributions, 
compared with 70 cents on the dollar 
paid by private plans. 

In 1951, private-plan beneficiaries 
received, on the average, 6 weeks of 
benefits per spell of disability, and 
State-plan beneficiaries received 10.1 
weeks per spell. Claimants who drew 
all the benefits to which they were 
entitled represented only 9 percent of 
the beneficiaries under the private 
plans and 20 percent of those under 
the State plan. The private-plan 


claimants who exhausted their bene- 
fit rights drew benefits for 23.1 weeks, 
only slightly longer than the 22.8 
weeks drawn by State-plan claimants 
who exhausted their rights. 

The differences in these figures are 
due to differences both in benefit pro- 
visions and in characteristics of the 
claimant group. With respect to 
periods of disability that terminated 
between April 1, 1949, and March 31, 
1950, information from a special study 
is available concerning the benefits 
that would have been paid to the 
private-plan claimants on the basis 
of the statutory benefit provisions. 
These data permit a comparison of 
experience that minimizes differences 
due to benefit provisions. To permit 
a more satisfactory comparison of the 
characteristics of claimants, State- 
plan data have been limited to em- 
ployed workers. 

Employed workers experienced 
156,000 compensated periods of dis- 
ability terminating during the 12 
months ended March 1950; the State 
paid for 67,600 periods and private 
plans for 88,400. These spells of dis- 
ability lasted a total of 1.2 million 
compensated weeks, with the State 
paying for 663,900 and private plans 
for 546,200 weeks. Thus, private-plan 
claimants received an average of 6.2 
weeks of benefits per spell, while 
State-plan claimants received 9.8 
weeks per spell. These private-plan 
figures include 13,400 periods and 
70,600 weeks of benefits that would 
not have been paid under the State 
formula for one of several reasons— 
insufficient base-period wages, ex- 
haustion of benefit rights, or too brief 
a disability. Elimination of such 
spells would have had practically no 
effect on the length of the average 
compensated period under private 
plans, raising it only to 6.3 weeks. 
The average weekly benefit amount 
paid by the State was $22.87, while 
that paid by private plans was $28.52. 
Not all this difference was attribut- 
able to more liberal private-plan pro- 
visions. Even if the State formula 
had been used, the average paid to 
private-plan claimants would have 
been $24.11 because their earnings 
are higher. 

If private-plan experience were 
limited to the periods and amounts 
that would have been paid under the 
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State formula, employed workers un- 
der both private plans and the State 
plan would have been paid for 142,700 
terminated periods of disability be- 
tween April 1, 1949, and March 31, 
1950. Forty percent of these periods 
of disability were claimed by women. 
More State-plan claimants than pri- 
vate-plan claimants were women. 
Under the State plan, the number of 
periods of disability was almost 
equally divided, with 48 percent paid 
to women and 52 percent to men. 
Under the private plans, however, 
only one-third of the periods of dis- 
ability were paid to women claim- 
ants. Similar differences in the pro- 
portion of men and women claimants 
exist with respect to the number of 
weeks paid and the total amount of 
benefits. 

Private-plan claimants were also 
somewhat younger than State-plan 
claimants. Claimants under age 30 
represented 20 percent of the number 
under private plans but only 17 per- 


cent of those under the State plan; 
claimants aged 45 and over repre- 
sented 41 percent of private-plan and 
46 percent of State-plan claimants. 
The age differences were greater with 
respect to women. Those under age 
30 accounted for 26 percent of pri- 
vate-plan and only 19 percent of 
State-plan claimants, while women 
aged 45 and over represented 29 per- 
cent and 38 percent, respectively. 

Private-plan claimants had pro- 
portionately fewer of the more seri- 
ous disabilities, such as tuberculosis, 
malignancies, heart disease, and cum- 
pound fractures. For men, disabilities 
with an average duration of 13 weeks 
or longer made up 13 percent of the 
private-plan cases that would have 
been compensated under the State 
formula and 23 percent of the State- 
plan cases. Among women, these more 
serious disabilities represented 9 per- 
cent of the respective totals. 

Thus, the available data indicate 
that private-plan claimants are 


younger than State-plan claimants 
and that they include a smaller pro. 
portion of women, their disabilities 
are less frequently of the most serious 
categories, and their earnings are 
higher. Other data on the extent to 
which workers file unemployment in- 
surance and temporary disability in. 
surance claims in the same benefit 
year show that private-plan claimants 
experience less unemployment than 
State-plan claimants. All these varij- 
ations taken together indicate that 
the over-all effect of the private plans 
may be some adverse selection against 
the State fund. 


Attitudes Toward the Program 


Opinions and attitudes of physi- 
cians, employers, and workers toward 
the temporary disability insurance 
program are vitally important, since 
the cooperation of these groups is 
essential to the program’s success, 
In general, these groups in California 
agree that it is working smoothly. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Workers With Insured 
Status on January 1, 1953 


Approximately 66.5 million per- 
sons were fully insured under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram at the beginning of 1953, an 
increase of 4.1 million from the 
number a year earlier. The growth 
during 1952 in the number fully in- 
sured was the second largest since 
1940, when monthly benefits under 
the program first became payable. 
There were no persons currently but 
not fully insured on January 1, 1953, 
nor can there be such insured indi- 
viduals before the middle of 1954, 
when 7 quarters of coverage will, in 
general, be needed for fully insured 
status. 

An estimated 24.9 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1953, an increase of 2.1 
million from the number with such 
status on January 1, 1952. To be per- 
manently insured, workers must have 
the number of quarters of coverage 
required for fully insured status 
when they reach age 65. Persons who 
attain age 65 after 1970 will need 40 
quarters of coverage to be perma- 
nently insured. For persons who reach 
age 65 before 1971—that is, those at 
least 47 years of age on January 1, 
1953—the required number of quar- 
ters will range from 39 down to 6 for 
those at the oldest ages. Once they 
are permanently insured, they can, 
regardless of their future employ- 
ment, qualify for old-age benefits at 
or after age 65; in the event of their 
death, their survivors can qualify 
for monthly benefits and/or lump- 
sum death payments. The distribu- 
tion of workers who were perma- 
nently insured at the beginning of 
1953 is shown by sex, age, and quar- 
ters-of-coverage requirement in the 
following tabulation. 


1The estimates presented in this note 
are based on data through the calendar 
year 1950, derived from the 1-percent con- 
tinuous work-history sample; none of the 
estimates of the insured population has 
been adjusted to reflect changes in insur- 
ance status arising from (1) provisions that 
coordinate the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement programs; 
and (2) wage credits for military service. 
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1 Includes 4.1 million workers at least 65 years of 
age, of whom about 2.6 million were receiving bene- 
fits at the end of 1952. 


More than one-third of the workers 
who were fully insured at the begin- 
ning of 1953 were permanently in- 
sured. The requirements for per- 
manently insured status are more 
liberal for workers at the older ages 
than at the younger ages. The effect 
is clearly illustrated in the following 
comparison, by age, of the number 
of fully insured workers and per- 
manently insured workers. 

















[Numbers in millions] 
Workers fully insured as of 
Jan, 1, 1953 
Number perma- 
Age at beginning nently insured 
of 1953 
Total 
number As ae 
cent 0 
Number fully 
Weicssecectedl 66.5 24.9 37 
|, re .4 10.1 22 
At. least 47 but less 
than 63}4......... 15.3 10.0 65 
6314 and over....... 4.8 4.8 100 














Table 1 shows a comparison of the 
permanently insured group with the 
total fully insured population at the 
beginning of each year since 1940. 

The growth in the number fully 
insured each year during the period 
1940-49 was fairly regular, ranging 
between 1.2 million and 2.3 million. 
The marked increase during 1950 was 
due primarily to the “new start” in 
insured-status requirements for old- 
age and survivors insurance, con- 
tained in the 1950 amendments. The 
extension of coverage under the 1950 


amendments, effective in 1951, made 
it possible for many persons in the 
newly covered occupations to become 
insured for the first time in 1952 and 
thus contributed to the more-than- 
normal increase in the number fully 
insured during 1952. The increase in 
1952 would have been even greater 
if it had not been for the fact that 
many persons in newly covered occu- 
pations had previously had some em- 
ployment covered under the 1939 
amendments and consequently be- 
came insured before 1952. 


Table 1.—Workers fully insured at the 
beginning of each year, 1940-53 
































(Number in millions} 
Fully insured workers 
Number permanently insured 
ching Re- 
iq 
Year | Total Total less jquiring |As per- 
num. |*han 40 yard dan 
quar- 
ber | ters of | cover- nh | 
cover- | age 
age 
1940..... 22.9 0.6 0.6 2.6 
1941..... 24.2 1.1  ” SSS 4.5 
1942..... 25.8 1.4 1.4 5.4 
1943..... 28.1 1.8 1.8 6.4 
1944..... 29.9 2.3 2.3 7.7 
1945..... 31.9 2.8 2.8 8.8 
1946..... 33.4 3.4 3.4 10.2 
1947..... 35. 4 8.6 3.8 4.8 24.3 
1948..... 37.3 11.6 4.0 7.6 31.1 
1949..... 38.9 13.2 4.0 9.2 33.9 
1950.....} 40.1 14.9 4.0 10.9 37.2 
Wileoond 59.8 21.0 14.0 7.0 35.1 
1952..... 62.4 22.8 14.3 8.5 36.5 
1953..... 66.5 24.9 14.8 10.1 37.4 




















Until 1971 the number of quarters 
of coverage required for fully insured 
status will, in general, increase each 
year and thus narrow the difference 
between the number of quarters of 
coverage required for permanently 
insured status and for fully insured 
status. In the long run, therefore, the 
permanently insured group will con- 
stitute an increasing proportion of 
the entire fully insured population. 
For those workers whose elapsed 
period will exceed 20 years, the re- 
quirement for permanently insured 
status is easier to fulfill than the 
requirement of 1 quarter of coverage 
for every two elapsed quarters. Con- 
sequently, all persons who are over 
age 41 at any time after 1970 and who 
are fully insured will also be per- 
manently insured. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 9, 1953 


y specified period, 1940-52 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


—— 


Unemployment insurance 



















































































programs 
Monthly retirement and Temporary 
0 Survivor benefits disability 
isabi B I 
disability benefits benefits ® 
Rail- 
Year and 
Total ; road 
month Mi Monthly Lump-sum Rail- ok Veterans’ — 
Rail- Civil road la “ .. legis- Dioy- 
Social mad Serv- Veter- Civil Unem-| “WS lation 12 | Ment 
od Retire- a ans Ad- | social | Rall- Serv- | Veter- | Social State ploy- ance 
y om- | minis- Sec road i ; laws | ment 
Act ment mis- | tration ’ cU- |Retire-| 1c | ans Ad-| Secu- Other ® Insur- Actu 
r Act sion $ rity ment Com-}| minis- rity on 
Act ¢ | ‘acts | mis- | tration *) Act A og 
sion 2 et 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 | | | | | | l 
EE, 5 2, 960. 6 264.7 | 170.2 2, 388.7) 1,371.6 151.0) 33. 9) 1,019. 4 30. 5 9.0} 26. 6| 31.51 749. 3) 0.7) 30.9 
EE Ce 2, 993. 9 267.1 171.0 2, ay 1,385.1; 149.7) 34. ‘| 1, 020. 3 27.8 8.3 27. 4 28.9 797. 3) -7| 3L6 
} | 
| } j | 
oS aad SS) SSS eer 3,030.6 | 284.0 | 171.7 | 2,392.6] 1,402.7} 149.7; 35.4! 1,028.7) 39.3! 8. | 27.61 38. A 1, 185. , 9 483 
EE ase i shacbncvnsee~ 3,056.2 | 308.1 | 172.5 | 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5] 36.2) 1,031.3} 38.8] 8.6) 28.7] 28.6) 1, 146. 4) ‘8| 48.3 
GRE CRT aa 3, 076.9 $24.4 | 173.3) | 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4 37.2; 1,029.6) 40. 0| li. 1 33.1 28. 3) 1,112.8 -6| 410 
2 ERE | a ea 3, 094. 4 336.2 | 173.9 | 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152. 3| 38.2) 1,036.4 40. 2) 13.2 32. 1 27.4 992. 6 P 4] 35.6 
PO ORR | TS TI 3,104.8 | 343.2 | 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8} 153.2; 39.1) 1,040.4 37.7} 122) 30.2; 23.8) 918. 4| -3} 25.6 
| ORES 4 pyrene aia GR 3,109.5 | 348.9 | 175.6 | 2,418.0] 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0] 35. 9) 11.6| 32.4) 24.7 918. 1 .3) 36 
TE SRR 3,120.3 | 352.7 | 176.5 | 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154. 5| 40.6, 1,044.2 28. 4) 12.1) 32.6 26. 9| 870. 9 .3) 68.6 
pS EE) eS 1933,184.5 | 354.7 178.3 | 2,429.3 13 1,495.4! 154.6) 41.3) 1,047.2 31. 9} 11.2 30.7 33. 1) 979. 9) .2| 738 
September. -....-/...-.--..-. 3,275.4 | 353.1 | 179.3 2, 435. 5) 1,511.9] 154.1) 42.3) 1,050.4 32. 7 10.9} 30.4! 36. 9] 630.8 ll 37.9 
OCbODEL.... n000- <5] -geve------ 3,345.9 | 354.5 | 179.6 2, 446.8) 1,534.4) 155.8; 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7| 30.4 36.9 530. 0 1} 208 
ereOe....-. i -ates--s.-- 3,393.2 | 357.3 182.8 | 2,453.2| 1,549.2) .155.3! 42.8) 1,060.1) 32 4 10.3 29.7 33 9| 535.9 11.5! 30.6 
Amount of benefits 4 
| } | | | | | | 
Re Se | $1, 188,702} $21,074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1,448!_...._- | $105, 696; $11,736. $12, 267|.......|........ Sk oo $15, 961 
EERE Pre: , 085, 488 55,141) 119,912) 64,933 320, 561! 25,454; 1,559)......- Sa cee Eee ‘SUF coacdnateweos a, Welcsosseadee 14, 537 
SE nwectnmaiaiibiael 1, 130, 721 80,305) 122,806) 68, 115) 325, 265; 41,702; 1,603)....... } 111,193) 15,038) 14,342 .......]........ | $44,084).......... | 6,268 
a ee A 921, 465! 97,257; 125,795) 72,961 331,350) 57, 763) ‘i. | 116,133) 17,830, 17,255 $2,857)......--| , ares 17 
tals lathlbawecacaiet, 5 1, 118, 798 119,009; 129,707; 77,193) 456, 270; ‘76,942; 1, 765'....... | 144, 302 19,238 5, 086)........ 62, 385 $4, 215) 582 
PSE rest , 065, 566) 157,391} 137,140) 83,874) 697,830) 104,231) 1,722'....._- | 254, 238 23,431; 4, 669)_....__- | 445,866) 126,630) 2,359 
Sees 5,149,761; 230,285; 149,188) 94,585, 1, 268,984) 130,139, 1,817)...._..- | 333,640 30,610; 4, 761)....- | 1,094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
7 [Ee 4, 700, 827} 299,830} 177,053) 106,876! 1,676,029] 153,109’ 19,283 ______- | 382,515) 29,: 33,115 26,024) $11,368! 776,165! 970, 542! 39,401 
TS! SRE 4,510,041) 366,887) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736 36,011; $918; 413,912) 32,315, 32,140) 35,572; 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167| 28, 500 
RE Pes 5, 694, 080) 454, 483; 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158 31,771\ 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279 430, 194 103, 506 
(a aa at 5, 357,432; 718,473) 254,240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672, 43,884; 8,409) 491,579, 32,740 33,578 70,880! 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
Ae TES 5, 641, 957| 1,361,046) 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938) 523,485, 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337, 33, 356, 81,435) 26,297; 840,411 2, 234; 20, 217 
1951 | | | | 
November------ 464,127} 110,473, 24,441] 16,877, 136,590} 42,741) 5,158) 1,372) 43,930 4,164) 2,428! 2, 654| 2,866, 68, 607) 52) 1,774 
December.-..--.-- 468, my lll, 646) 24, 774| 16, 955) 136, _ 43,145, 5, sa L 318| 45, 617) 3 810) 1,870, 2, as 2, 701) 70, 624) 9 1,934 
} i i | } | | | | 
1952 | 
January........- 522, 902) 113,046; 25,662) 17, 124! 137, 537| 43,674; 5,296 1,384 45, 266 5, 431 2,681) 2,885 3, 387) 116, 469 84, 2,976 
February__...... 511,274) 114,004) 26,683) 17,287; 136,561) 44,168) 5,404’ 1,414, 44,573) 5,305; 2,700) 2,792; 2,447) 105, 023 66) 2,847 
| | AA ae 512, 830) 114, 703 27,400} 17, 380 137, 533} 44,628, 5,524 1,461) 45, 519 5, 456 3, 132) 3, 283) 2, 602 101, 564 56) 2, 589 
Ds 507,643) 115,262) 27,875) 17,533) 138,037 45,184) 6,571, 1,501) 45,281) 5,431 3,576] 3,373) 2,432) «94, 385 45) 2,157 
TE eater 500,390} 115,582) 28,102) 17,662) 138,250) 45,647; 5,669) 1,525) 45,708) 5,122) 3,118] 3,182) 2, 204| 86, 958 33) 1.68 
elie ts cits.) 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17,723) 136,055) 46,073) 5,727; 1,550) 46,985) 4,898) 3,048 3,291) 2,218} 83, SIL 29| 2,168 
aE 520,521) 116,124) 28, 698| 17,922) 147,536, 46,173) 5,747) 1,591) 48, 267) 3,893) 3,606; 3,531) 2,667] 88, 612 26) 6,128 
August__.......- 536, 935} 119,613)  28,807| 18,215} 148,319] 346,401! 5,765) 1,627) 49,929! 4, 703] 2,814) 3,160, 4,316) 95,389 14 7,868 
September--_...- 531,721) 141,202) 28,600) 20,859) 149,479) 52,522) 5,765) 1,928, 49,106) 4,911) 3,441] 3,311) 4,746 62, 094 9| 3,748 
October.....-.-- 535,078} 144,904) 28,684) 21,084) 151,778) 53,391] 5,837! 1,971) 52,262) 6,185] 3,305) 3,461) 4,938] 54,227 6} 3,045 
November--_._.- 524,610) 147,316| 28,954! 21,068! 149,984] 53,918) 6,217’ 1,988 47,924 5,219' 3,023! 2,.962\ 4,429 47, 730 985) 2,808 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 


December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 


2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 
tributory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- li. 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under 


survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 


3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments 


underzving training. 


4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 


mated. 


5’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 


widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 


8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


veterans’ programs, 


® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 


the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospitai benefits in California; also 


22 


to disabled veterans 


Partly esti- 


totals. 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period, 
12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; for October 1952 (month first payable), roughly estimated— 
$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
claims paid; except for number of unemployed under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, which represents average number of continued claims. 
13 Partly egtimated. 
4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 


excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 


the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 


allowance program; checks issued, under the Siate unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 


ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disbursements 


Source: 


through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. 
basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted monthly. 
3ased on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 

















1950-52 
{in thousands} 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State Federal Railroad 
ce civil-service P.. . unemployment | unemployment pe 
contributions ! contributions 2 employees contributions * taxes contributions § 
Fiscal year 
EES SE a ee Lee fe $3,120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24,€81 
alt ape Pa 4 dit dvhnnoccdadcaninabied 3, 594, 248 722,850 734,990 1,431, 997 258, 25, 734 
INOUE ii Sis connkwctncsanse’ 
Or 00066’ cteocaceduscssbuubus 1, 171, 687 463, 279 149, 935 640, 288 30,980 6, 199 
Sh eee See 1, 384, 373 474, 074 359, 273 770, 636 34, 468 6, 730 
eae ae 1, 605, 729 498, 850 262, 349 705, 295 40, 513 6, 550 
401,937 34,006 91,342 216, 650 14,124 179 
269, 507 37,183 54,915 7,551 7 6,318 
147,890 40, 466 12, 264 85,085 14,069 25 
448, 393 33,188 92,932 161,653 164,781 518 
463, 297 34, 407 767 25,350 5,749 
252,135 35,724 13,902 140,916 2,918 153 
485, 964 31,887 89,798 251,396 15, 671 352 
142,689 35,922 57,973 7,083 1,024 5,889 
183,710 § 362, 539 16,470 aes nae ma 
ugust 33,338 89,162 > oy 
SES eee ee 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 ine = 2 * = 
SE hncacanbchimidunansdcnusatapeedh 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 $ 
EE EES SEE ee. FTI 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 y 15, 147 237 























! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits 
made in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


the entire fiscal year. 


+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


funds. 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in "State oy insurance 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 29, 1 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal ~~ dia Tax 
1 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act. 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


6 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3,—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 






































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
i Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.8.Govern- | disbursing | fund account lo 
4 receiv: paymen expenses men’ es officer a at end of 
deposits * acquired? | end of period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 

pone Peicebanansse $23, 467, 651 $2, 163, 8738 $7, 816, 523 $580, 675 $16, 655, 210 $262, 682 $316, 436 $17, 234, 327 
3,124,098 287,392 1,498,088 70,447 1,677,976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 587 
a SR 3, 598, 006 333, 514 1,982,377 84,673 1,950, 252 214,883 112,102 16, 600, 036 

5 months ended 
November 1950.......... 1, 175, 381 10, 871 444, 390 26, 886 604, 918 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
November 1951.......... 1, 388, 118 25, 688 806, 720 36, 156 565, 059 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
November 1952.......... 1, 605, 736 , 688 960, 501 36, 633 382, 159 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 827 

1951 
REGRESS Se 3 ee ee 178,659 7,204 45,200 209, 231 209, 407 15,306, 497 
SE BS aS 269, 131,772 161,700 6,343 129, 467 222, 654 299,755 15, 589,784 

1952 
J y 147,892 4,505 165, 212 8,626 198, 700 218,897 83,371 15, 518, 204 
February | ae: 167,275 6,681 60,000 216,021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
Bs 10,871 169, 703 6,841 224, 218 226, 067 364,054 16,000,364 
April 252, 130 14,818 171, 7,004 288,741 219,487 170, 239 16, 178,810 
y STS ccncnnmmaielall 169,355 6,415 225,000 5, 250,441 16, 480,005 
June. 142,691 145, 860 171,005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 112,102 6, 600, 038 
July. SS a 169, 529 SS ) eee ae 224,617 106,849 16, 604, 517 
August __ © RASS" 12,849 6, 578 101,000 > 240, 16,873,681 
Septem ber................. 238, 154 10, 871 200, 911 6, 796 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 048 
EER eT 206, 993 14, 818 213, 943 6, 916 70, 341 627 131, 061 16, 915, 808 
POOVOM DET... .ncoccencsnocna SE, Dicccccansennéumed 213, 268 6, 640 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 





























1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. 
fwith sec. 201(a) of 


g January 1951, amoun 
Social Security Act as amen: 


accordance 
May 1951, ay ey ~ deposits by States under voluntary coverage 
inning in the 


nded 


propriated in 
in 1950; from 


erage agreements 
g fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet st of 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 

Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, includes small 


1951 appropriations were 


amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of 


whie pam 
r 
ne Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Tresoury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


purchase. 
riations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 



































{In thousands] 
Net total Unes- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 
Total | of U.S. ded 
Period — f ——- ce B 
at end 0 men Balance alance 
at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
period fms > a period | Deposits | credited | drawals?# a ig Deposits | credited | payments po ‘ of 
Cumulative, January 
1936-November 1952...| $9, 004, 765 | $8, 989, 109 $15, 656 |$17, 143, 007 | $1, 508, 439 |$10, 369, 097 | $8, 282, 350 $920, 958 $153, 348 $536, 868 ora, 
tt ienieidiaeensaiiittig 8, 079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
5 a eee qpenescee 8, 673, 936 885 26,855 | 1,438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 75A, 195 
months en: 
November 1950........ 7, 704, 302 271, 993 18, 046 626, 266 3, 893 345,014 | 6,936,716 3, 794 458 22, 992 767, 586 
November 1951........ 8, 509, 369 427, 984 17, 188 766, 399 8, 098 335,669 | 7,752,420 4, 039 843 17, 044 756, 049 
November 1952........ 9, 004, 765 342, 15, 656 695, 692 7, 909 340, 993 282, 3, 932 799 41, 375 722, 415 
1951 
November-............... 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 ‘gg ee 64,972 | 7,752,420 107 4,195 756, 040 
PETS FARTS OA 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 
RETEST a: 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
Selieary. Es apealiclalestenigh ition 8, 544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
8, 462, 756 — 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3,910 101, 591 | 7,709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
April 8, 410, 710 — 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 505 
May. 8, 663, 592 17, 446 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917, 157 211 4 3, 375 746, 485 
June. 8, 678, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919,742 533 7,811 3, 584 75A, 195 
July. 8, 637, 162 — 35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84,776 | 7,885, 328 6 7, 234 751, 834 
August 8, 849, 394 214, 000 23, 313 EET Eiaenoctinee 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | ig SE 12, 022 739, 
September............... 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63,485 | 8,061,340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 682 
ES SS 8, 791, 237 — 7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8,062,410 20 770 7, 505 728, 
November............... 9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, Lf ee 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 WES Vedesacstdice 6, 554 722, 415 












































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account ge oS to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes withdrawals o: $79, 169, 000 for disability insurance benefits. 

4 Beginning fay 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, November 1951-November 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 29, 1952] 
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Wife’s or ° Widow’s or . 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number} Amount | Number| Amount! Number} Amount; Number} Amount} Number! Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 
November..........-...-. 4, 332, 176/$153, 214. 3}2, 252, 293/$94, 977.1] 640, 241/$14, 573.3] 838, 801|$22, 545.4] 379, 291/$13, 674.2} 202,415) $6,741.9] 19,135] $702.3 
POON DOP osc cccnnwceses 4, 378, 985] 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96, 008.3] 646,890] 14, 709.5] 846,247] 22, 739.2} 384,265) 13,849.1! 203,782] 6,775.8) 19,331 709. 1 
1952 
| est mre san! |4, 433, 279| 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984! 97, 231.4) 654, 335) 14, 878.8] 855,931] 22, 984.6] 390,731] 14,076. 5} 205,739) 6,831.9) 19, 717.7 
ES cnipittninhosatiin aul 14, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7} 658,921 14, 979.6} 864,477] 23,198.4| 397,107) 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866. 19, 757) 724.6 
REIS eaenrae |4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8}2, 344, 684) 98,710.1| 662,799) 15,060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14, 514.8 365) 6, 892.2 19, 731.8 
SE ibnb tks ddwwkwennccd /4, 548, 652| 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99,216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4 331) 23,677.7| 409,752| 14,744.8) 210,604) 6,955.8 20, 1 739.1 
TEER SR 4, 574, 664) 161, 229, 1|2, 367, 710) 99, 502. 9| 667, 450] 15, 153. 5) 890, 935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14, 954.3} 212,379) 7,003.1) 20, 746.8 
De tnkdthi isis madsdiueede eis /4, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308) 99, 591.5) 668, 297) 15, 169.6] 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15, 161.8) 214,030 7, 053. 20, 61 754.5 
SE Se 4, 608, 494| 162, 296. 8/2, 381, 641/100, 002.1} 670,772) 15,235.4| 895,775) 23, 955.5) 425,253) 15, 282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6) 20,718; 757.9 
OS {ORE ERR 4, 679, 986} 166, 015. 0|2, 431, 796| 103, 000. 3) 683, 705) 15, 698.9} 897, 880) 23, 983.7) 430, 105) 15, 452. 4 215, 650| 7,117.6) 20,850 762.1 
Septem ber__..............|4, 787, 213} 193, 725. 0\2, 503, 816|122, 167.7) 700,654) 18, 024.0 ‘ 26, 938.0| 436, 227| 17, 733.9] 218,945) 7,995.8) 20,991 865. 5 
| ESTEE 4, 880, 239) 198, 295. 1/2, 557, 399/125, 343.9) 715, 885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27, 460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1| 222,681; 8, 104.5 21, 181 873.8 
November................/4, 942, 409) 201, 234. 4|2, 594, 371/127, 438.9! 725,389) 18,803.4| 927, 268} 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1| 226,042) 8, 156.2 21, 286 878.9 
Monthly benefits awarded | 
in November 1952. ..._- 90, 334) 4, 063.3 49,049} 2,605.7 15, 704 446. 3 13, 625 425. 3) 7, 000 285. 2 4, 705 199.9 251 11.0 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


2 Partly estimated. 





(Continued from page 23) 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 178 pp. $3. 
GREENFIELD, MARGARET. Confidenti- 
ality of Public Assistance Records. 
(1953 Legislative Problems, No. 2.) 
Berkeley: University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
1952. 50 pp. $1.25. Processed. 
Presents arguments for and against 
the opening of welfare rolls, dis- 
cusses the action taken by the various 
States, and analyzes the effect of this 
action on the welfare rolls. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WoRK 
EpucaATION. Abridgement of “So- 
cial Work Education in the United 


courts — for training in Aycliffe 

School in England. 

INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
Funp. Report of the Executive 
Board (6, 7, and 10 October 1952). 
(United Nations, Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, 
Fifteenth Session, Supplement 2.) 
New York: United Nations, 1952. 
63 pp. 60 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 
CANNON, IDAM, Onthe Social Fron- 
tier of Medicine. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 
273 pp. $4.75. 
The author, a pioneer in medical 


North Carolina Medical Journal, 
Winston-Salem, Vol. 13, Nov. 1952, 
pp. 599-605. 50 cents. 


Hiscock, Ira V. Child Health Study 
of Eastern Oklahoma, Including a 
Survey of Public Health in Tulsa 
City and County, 1950. Tulsa: 
Child Health Study for Eastern 
Oklahoma, 1951. 85 pp. 


MULLER, CHARLOTTE F.; WAYBUR, 
ANNE; and WEINERMAN, E, RICHARD. 
“Methodology of a Family Health 
Study.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 67, Nov. 1952, pp. 
1149-1156. 45 cents. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 


States.” Prepared by Russell H. ‘social work, tells about the origin curity. Prolonged Ilness— ~ 
Kurtz. New York: American and development of the social serv- ceedings of the Second Regiona 
Association of Social Workers, 1952. ice department of Massachusetts Gen- nee Pu ‘ange _— 
43 pp. 80 cents. eral Hospital. (Publication No. 93.) Chicago: 


Summary of the study by Ernest 
W. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1951. 


Stroup, HERBERT HEWITT. Commu- 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Analysis of Provisions of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
and Discussion of Coverages. Wash- 


The Council, 1952. 40 pp. 

Sanp, Rene. The Advance to Social 
Medicine. New York: — Staples 
Press, Inc., 1952. 655 pp. $8.50. 


nity Welfare Organization. New ington: The Chamber, 1952. 61 Traces the historical development 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. pp. $1. of medical practice, hospitals, per- 
612 pp. $6. FeRDERBER, Murray B. “Rehabilita- Sonal hygiene, industrial medicine, 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Gittins, JoHN. Approved School 
Boys. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1952. 126 pp. 4s. 
Presents observations and experi- 

ences of a group of workers dealing 

with delinquent boys who have been 
committed — usually by juvenile 
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tion Program for the Aged in 

Two County Institutions.” Public 

Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 44, 

Dec. 1952, pp. 664-667. 

Describes a rehabilitation program 
for 608 chronically ill patients during 
the period 1946-51. 

FLEMING, WILLIAM L. “Chronic Ill- 
ness and the Aging Population.” 


public health, social hygiene, and 
social assistance, and shows how they 
all unite to form the science of social 
medicine. 


ScumipT, Emerson P. “Capacity to 
Meet Existing Unmet Health 
Needs.” (Part I.) American Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. 9, 
Oct.—Nov. 1952, pp. 9-15. 25 cents. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm 





lacements and unemployment insurance claims and 




































































benefits, by State, November 1952 
[Corrected to Dec. 29, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! yan — by Compensated unemployment 
con claims A 
verage 
: weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment — 
Region and State _— Ployment 
Average under 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average m2 , 
compen- paid # number of | compen- weekly 
sated benefi- sated payment 
507, 041 681, 173 263,969 | 2,705,947 | 1,202,981 | 2,143,476 | $47,730,042 535, 869 | 1, 938, 504 $23. 26 4 68%, 784 
8,173 3 4, 154 27, 350 17, 093 22, 191 451, 764 5, 548 20, 125 21. 32 6, 
2, 5, 393 3, 065 1, 508 13, 367 16, 510 244, 614 4, 128 13, 340 16. 01 5, 786 
16, 454 33, 452 16, 621 131, 495 308 115, 799 2, 628, 608 28, 950 100, 708 24. 46 33, 291 
1, 611 3, 635 1, 696 18, 661 10, 705 15, 916 290, 745 3, 979 12, 901 20. 19 4, 674 
1, 861 7, 224 3, 613 , 066 18, 183 30, 158 667, 133 7, 540 28, 607 22. 60 8, 316 
895 1,121 486 5, 541 2, 998 4, 642 92, 447 1,160 4,011 21.18 1,397 
10, 366 33, 655 18, 499 122, 374 64, 839 116, 728 2, 820, 482 29, 182 102, 618 25. 54 32, 390 
68, 106 154, 494 72, = 474, = 222, 217 381, 420 9, 564, 227 95, 355 335, 528 26. 68 122, 622 
3 ee ES AN SIGE: Se ener eS 
 Bptelia) CBI So" Caer: SO | PR AP ERRIE oE tae Ne Aine 
913 447 3, 162 1, 501 2, 390 43, 134 598 2, 231 18. 55 829 
20, 005 54, 640 18, 987 255, 979 90, 752 211, 492 5, 220, 958 52, 873 198, 065 25. 35 68, 392 
3, 995 1, 532 473 7, 273 3, 356 5, 737 102, 476 1, 434 5, 630 17. 95 1, 906 
5, 627 8, 395 3, 762 092 11, 569 22, 469, 347 , 726 20, 005 21. 60 6, 756 
14, 467 12, 309 7,127 71, 681 44, 842 55, 390 963, 085 13, 848 52, 299 17. 84 16, 652 
7, 148 4, 340 2,017 20, 548 10, 196 15, 301 281, 236 3, 825 14, 545 18.81 5, 275 
1, 804 6, 903 895 48, 104 7, 258 37, 944 767, 180 9, 486 35, 289 20. 3 2, 226 
9, 422 9, 712 1, 521 48, 355 12, 294 36, 954 652, 560 9, 238 35, 307 17. 94 12, 806 
1*, 999 7, 271 2, 651 43, 742 21, 074 32, 431 547, 646 8, 108 29, 969 16. 95 10, 662 
11,779 8, 344 3, 492 46, 376 25, 030 29, 477 510, 364 7, 369 27, 989 17. 58 10, 100 
353 6, 209 1, 465 26, 991 8, 289 18, 951 345, (83 4, 738 17, 291 18. 88 M4) 
5, 379 5, 901 2, 194 , 555 13, 317 19, 573 356, 657 4, 893 18, 637 18. 60 6, 837 
10, 822 9, 900 3, 612 71, 468 33,7 54, 631 914, 628 13, 658 52,172 16. 92 18, 133 
2,450 8, 571 2,870 55, 321 17, 954 48, 324 990, 915 12, 081 43, 873 21. 54 14, 234 
18, 636 27,777 7, 483 108, 602 33, 416 80, 537 2, 068, 669 20, 134 77, 187 26. 24 24, 668 
2>, 452 18, 837 6, 543 83, 38, 604 65, 467 1, 511, 124 16, 367 59, 186 24.14 20, 882 
15, 377 28, 529 9, 365 156, 127 70, 7 114, 200 2, 594, 388 28, 550 93, 512 24.91 38, 833 
9, 863 9, 286 2, 861 41, 871 16, 838 35, 076 795, 120 8, 769 30, 597 23. 60 10, 243 
7, 322 6, 953 2, 831 11, 871 20, 897 497, 098 5, 224 19, 069 24. 35 7, 266 
10, 250 8, 317 1, 832 799 10, 954 18, 479 319, 664 4, 620 17,121 17.74 6, 318 
2, 371 2, 333 473 4, 194 1, 650 3, 56, 600 762 050 18. 54 1, 169 
1, 809 1, 254 104 1, 962 382 1, 376 32, 437 344 1, 206 24. 44 764 
1, 428 662 95 1, 325 464 15, 793 206 731 20. 00 382 
7, 009 4, 028 1,117 10, 913 , 506 7, 968 160, 137 1, 992 7, 169 20. 94 2,°91 
7, 948 3, 231 688 9,417 3, 870 8, 016 168, 298 2, 004 7, 309 21.79 2, 720 
12, 233 16, 383 6, 919 555 32, 012 43, 222 764, 671 10, 806 34, 534 19. 61 14, 870 
5, 403 1, 956 693 3, 037 1, 756 2, 788 56,8 8 697 2 20. 93 842 
10, 776 7, 887 1, 470 : 6, 424 13, 459 236, 425 3, 365 12, 228 18, 28 6, 836 
7, 490 8, 560 1, 213 37, 144 7, 630 24, 463 515, 767 6, 116 22, 334 21.83 9, 228 
10, 378 6, 848 1, 301 25, 124 9, 379 20, 340 385, 830 5, 085 19, 258 19. 34 6, 844 
48, 809 9, 802 2, 384 41, 988 15, 287 25, 097 427, 909 6, 274 24,154 17.31 9% 
6, 114 1, 436 321 3, 495 1, 344 1, 807 37, 596 452 1, 688 21.21 1, 008 
4, 572 1, 211 142 3, 360 794 2, 636 57, 737 659 2, 532 22.15 901 
3, 694 1,670 503 5, 187 2,779 4, 038 94, 905 1,010 3, 682 24.25 1,474 
1, 213 488 114 877 454 627 13,917 157 544 23.31 1 
5, 602 2, 123 678 7, 661 3, 826 4,019 82, 022 1, 005 3, 825 20. 63 1, 968 
32, 314 71, 001 31, 799 ‘ 148, 270 223, 3 5, 004, 409 55, 844 , 604 23. 22 65, 822 
864 2, 806 1, 343 17, 037 9, 625 11, 472 212, 621 2, 868 9, 517 20. 29 ® 
2, 242 1,075 342 3, 194 1,278 2, 491 59, 718 623 2, 357 24.47 
977 2, 132 297 6, 775 1, 849 5,901 190, 397 1, 475 5, 713 32. 53 ® 
3, 067 2, 921 509 5, 541 2, 029 2, 937 64, 234 2,779 22. 22 1, 862 
4, 698 16, 734 3, 823 52, 313 18, 776 38, 135 833, 192 9, 35, 647 22. 54 14, 886 
6, 192 23, 750 4, 774 88, 298 30, 178 65, 913 1, 547, 217 16, 478 63, 097 23.71 25, 300 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawail. 


2 Total, part-total, 


and partial. 
3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


Source: 


State agencies. 


® Data not available. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social Security 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1951-November 1952} 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such payments] 























































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the ola Mee to a} ase to the Ge 
perma- - pend- perma- - 
Year and Old-age Aid to nently General ent to nently| eral 
“month Total assistance Recipients the blind an assistance Total e. -* chil- the and | assist- 
tally ance | dren | blind | totally} ance 
Families dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1v61 
eR aa oe 2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 -0.2| -0.9 ( +2.9 +1.6 
BOGE .cnclececnescecese 2, 701, 128 591, 850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522,930 97,179 124, 419 323, 000 — .2 () (4) +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
RE See 2, 693, 5093, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 -.3 +.3 i] +3.3 +5.1 
OS Eee 2, 685, 070 508, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336, 000 —.3 +.1| -0.1) +26 —-.9 
| SS eee 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540, 055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 —.2 +.5 +.1| +2.4 —.5 
da Te eee ere 2, 671, 699 598, 401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 —.3 +.3 +.1}] +2.3 —4.5 
ESE ae eee 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301, 000 —.2 (4) +.2}] +2.8 —5.8 
EES ee er 2, 650, 661 589, 968 | 2,041, 549 | 1, 527,353 97, 145, 345 294, 000 —-.3| —14 +.1] +2.5 —2.6 
i ipanbuidloccedunbiie eed 2, 650, 157 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501,148 97, 670 148, 132 307, 000 —.4| —2.0 ® +1.9 +4.5 
iS ncdilesauhbnniihboss 2, 646, 077 572, 100 | 1, 990, 862 | 1,490, 088 97, 905 151, 457 295, 000 —.2} —10 +.2) +2.2 —3.7 
Septem ber....}............. 2, 642, 395 569, 215 | 1, 984,243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 , 902 5 274, 000 —.1 —.5 +.2]) +16) §—6.8 
SE eee 2, 637,‘ 80 566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482, 290 98, 249 156, 645 5 270, 000 —.2 —.4 +.2}] +1.8) *—1.4 
| SS eee 2, 635, 593 565, 536 | 1, 75 901 | 1,48-,431 98, 377 159, 053 267, -.1 —.2 +.1) +1.5) §—1.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 ' 
Novem ber.... $189, 739, 083 |$120, 439, 062 $44, 575, 407 $4, 663, 332 |$5, 431, 282 |$14, 630, 000 (4) —-0.3 | —0.2| +0.5| +3.0 +1.4 
December....| 190,820,555 | 120, 200, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15,204,000 | +0.6 -.1 +.7 +.2| +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January...... 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 —.2 +.6) +2.9} +2.7 +6.1 
February.....| 192,324,805 | 120, 200, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7| +2.7 -14 
March... 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 4 , 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846,000 +.2 @ +.4 —.1}] +21 —.4 
April... 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106,071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 —.2 -.1 +.5 +.3|) +2.3 —4.5 
May.. 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 004, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5 | +3.2 —6.9 
June.. 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6,694,925 | 13, 479,000 —.7 —.2| —16 +.2} +2.0 —4.4 
July... ‘ 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4, 943,745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 856, 000 +.7 +.3 | +1.2}) +1.2] +2.2] +10.2 
August....... 189, 513, 460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13,535,000 | —1.0 —.1 —1.3 +.3) +1.9 —8.9 
Septem ber....| 189, 681, 122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4, 974,710 | 7,074, 936 |* 12, 858, 000 +.1 +.7 —.2 +.3 | +1.4 |) 5—4.7 
October. ..... 199, 688,422 | 127, 753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7,523,719 | 13,088,000} +5.3] +5.4] +60) +4.7] +63) °+1.8 
Novem ber....| 200, 239, 866 | 128, 232, 360 46, 209, 537 5, 240, 897 | 7,681, 072 |* 12, 876, 000 +.3 +.4 +.2 +.7] +2.1) 5-16 
% 8 finitien of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject : Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
revision. 


* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


mining the amount of assistance. 


for 52 States. 


Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data 





LONG-RANGE TRENDS IN OAA 
(Continued from page 14) 


means is that roughly half of those 
now on the rolls would, under the 
circumstances hypothesized, be still 
living (and presumably on the rolls) 
8-10 years later. 

In summary, a study of the his- 
terical estimates made by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security indi- 
cates that, at the time the social 
security program was developed, it 
was anticipated that even with an 
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old-age insurance program (espe- 
cially one with limited coverage), the 
absolute number of old-age assistance 
recipients would increase for at least 
the next 2 decades and thereafter 
would not decline sharply, if at all. 
In sharp contrast, if no old-age in- 
surance program was enacted, the 
number of recipients would have 
been expected to rise steadily and 
rapidly throughout the half century 
following the establishment of the 
assistance program. 

Any long-term elimination, or vir- 


tual elimination, of the old-age assist- 
ance program is dependent on the 
existence of an adequate old-age 
and survivors insurance program 
with universal coverage (either in- 
dependently or in conjunction with 
other established social insurance 
systems). Any immediate and sub- 
stantial reduction in the assistance 
case load, however, could be accom- 
plished only by granting old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits to per- 
sons who are not insured as a result 
of actual covered employment. 





































































































Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
State, September 1952! ments per assistance case, by program and State, 

September 1952} 
ian # Aid to the a 
ld-age Aid to Aid perma- enera Aid to Aid 
State 2 assist- dependent to the nently and assist- Old-age dependent Aid to semen 
ance children blind totally ance § assistance children the blind | and totally. 
disabled (per family) disabled 
SS Se or A ee ee ae oe (4) $9, 623 2 Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
Saket ail sie | ame Te ee doe oer dor 
eels aces ey All |ents| Al |bents| All |apavis| All | Pay. 
4 Tad penne a $245 assist-|""75, | assist-|'"y5, |assist-|""y5. |assist- _ 
8 ,216 28,345 420 4, $2 (5) ance | medi-| 29° |medi-| 99° |medi-| 22° medt- 
2, 029, 049 364, 487 63, 957 137, 270 366, 958 eal cal cal cal 
262, 756 38,401 | 11, 123 (4) 125, 061 ’ > 
Ses of SB oe Stas oS (4) 135, 530 care care care care 
129, 647 26, 033 2, 848 18, 427 35, 396 
66 2, 328 66 1,060 | 814 OO; conmabyancpedpeed $73. 87/$11. 00 $123. 03'$16. 00/$83. 23 $10.00) () | @) 
| FORRES IRERR ERE Heer 22 we 86.60] .76|...... eae RET Be 

2 +-----------|-------- ~---|------------ (*) 32, 443 EP SSE oe BE eee oe es Pe A $55. 30! $0, 18 

} 394, 726 43, 288 |.--.-------.] 228, 925 109, 184 AEE GS 37.47| 3.80) 95.52] 9.25) 45.07| 3.89) 50.64) 3.8% 

d 91, 444 |-.-- za== == 1, 048 14, 642 Nas beet) SS) RDM SRG 56. 98] 17. 54] 124.46] 15.69) 62.91) 15, 67| 73. 40) 36, 33 

I 785, 003 54, 905 6, 926 (*) ” SP SRE PS 41.92) 6.09) 72.56} 4.69) 45.36] 6.43] @) | @ 

M Sano ene =---|--------22--]------------ 122, 001 RE aliscesecncknes 56.16] 3.51| 97.96) 6.71) 60.68} 4. 80! 58.30) 6,67 

I 255, 242 7, 376 1, 674 (4) (*) Ree ies oe Sees 50.041 (4) | 63.65} .111 46.71 03| 40.65) .07 

I 2,593 |.-----------|--------- --- 3, 800 | WRI FS 72.67) 4.03} 118.22} 3.39)......].....- 89. 03) 33.31 

N. }, 104 15, 134 | 2, 079 320 iii ES LTT 50.42) 1.00'......- ------| 56.93! .57| 64.92) 10.85 

eS ES Pe = 1%, i =e —y emer +. ¥ “= BL bo kL 58.93) 13.16] 105.99} 7.47) 69.20} 6.08) @) | @ 

N.1 2, 095 » 26 i2 , ) RSI ee 53.07) 12. 26 02} 2.89) 65.02) 2.27) (3) 3 

oe 1,272, 064 307, 123 57, 093 420 084 (3) ebr 33. 07) 12.26] 93.02} 2.89) 65.02 2 | @®) | @® 

AZ ~ : ee ee ee ns RR, ee ES es Te RE 1 3) | @ 

7, 830 4,874 |....----.-.- 1, 995 123, 698 Sy GCRES (ORERES | 51.65] 8.00] 112.28) 11.50) 55.89! 7.00) ©) | @ 
22, 707 3, 088 » oto 1,025 15, 947 ee sorb a eA ed el nak ebe Say eae Sire Ie ee ee 
157, 410 7, 822 212 |....--.----- ca axe IN. BEGG .diccalandeanewed 42.62) 1.13] 64.93) 3. 59) 39.45} 1.29] 41.23) 4.08 

a a » N. Y_.....--...-.------| 64. 78] 10.93] 120.40] 7.96! 75.31] 13.04] 73.32] 13. 
94, 554 38, 808 1, 827 2, 961 37, 013 oe “eopgonageeemmenene He Bat roe it~ ee ee Seal] 
ee oe Se eee san |onanennnnana|ananna-n---- 7, 669 N. Dak................] 54.88] 2.59) 105.37] 2.05] 54.80]  .14] 61.95] 1.49 
792 381 100 75 226 DR ai sitessocecatiles 53.54] 1.88] 74.37] 61] 5 26) 1.94|-..---|eoonss 
101 22 | 4 1 | . mH SEER Se 55.65) 10. 0f| 105.28) 12.00) 66.44; 9.82) 68.30] 9.00 
SS |------------]------------ 5, 15; Utah...................| 55.82} .08] 107.86) .14] 60.02) .45| 58.28] .0 
319, 892 | "77,088 | “6, a8 5,826 | 81,374 OR sid = 8 11.15] 115} 16.281 401 (| @” @) | a. 
5g SE aT 55.82) 6.31) 122.85] 9.59] 60.12} 5.09] 68.90) 5.47 

1 For September data excluding vendor payments for medica] care, see the i 

Bulletin, December 1952. ; ; o 1 For September data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Sep- Bulletin, December 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 

tember or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assist- ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assist- 

ance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation, ance not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
3 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, regarding use of genera] assistance funds to pay medica] bills for recipients of 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. made without Federal participation. 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Septem- 
Data not available. ber or did not report such payments. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Less than 1 cent. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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and administrative factors. The total 
of 681,000 was 27.4 percent less, how- 
ever, than that in November 1951. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed 
(representing continued unemploy- 
ment) showed a contraseasonal de- 
cline and dropped 6.1 percent to 2.7 
million. This total, 32.3 percent less 
than in November 1951, was the 
lowest of the postwar period. Novem- 
ber had 3% fewer workdays than 
October, and this difference was pri- 


28 


marily responsible for the size of 
the changes in both types of claims. 

During an average week in Novem- 
ber, 536,000 unemployed workers re- 
ceived benefits. While this number 
was 1.1 percent higher than the Octo- 
ber average, it was 28.5 percent less 
than the average in November 1951. 
Total benefits paid to unemployed 
workers dropped 12.0 percent to $47.7 
million, primarily as a result of the 
shorter workmonth. The amount— 
the smallest paid in any month in 
1952—was 30.4 percent less than the 
total paid a year earlier. The average 


check paid for total unemployment 
was $23.26. 

November was the first full month 
in which benefits were payable under 
the new program of unemployment 
compensation for veterans with serv- 
ice since June 27, 1950. Eligible 
veterans filed 16,900 initial claims 
and claimed 51,500 weeks of unem- 
ployment under this program during 
November. Since the beginning of 
the program on October 15, 1952, 
local offices have made 39,300 benefit 
payments, totaling more than $l 
million. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 







































































payments] 
i 
P ai. Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
a ber of October 1952 | November 1951 
State recip- | aw in— in— 
ients , Total om 
amount g % L 
— Amount — Amount 
Total ?___|2, 635, 503|$128, 232, 360) $48.65] —0.1]) +0.4° —2. i +6.5 
ae 70,150] 1,862,627; 26.55) 0 +.4]—11.1| +118 
Alaska_..-..- 1, 639) 92,607) 56.50} +.6 +.4| —.5) —.6 
14, 005 756,765) 54.04, +1.1 +.2} —1.0} +7.9 
ae 57,450) 1,873,286) 32.61) () —.3} —5.0) 447.2 
<a 273,161} 19,005,324) 69.58) +.1) (3) —.5 +3.9 
Golo. *....... 52,005] 4,386,917) 84.36, +.3) +65) —.7] +181 
eS 16,025} 1,048,546) 65.43] —1.7 —.6| —17.2} —11.4 
eS 1, 755 64,799) 36.92} +.1) +1.8] +9.5) +32.5 
a 2, 707 139, 629) 51. 58 —.4 (4) {| ~3.8 +3.0 
 Seaege 66,828, 2,830,464) 42.35) (3) +4.6| —2.9| +7.6 
Ga_.........-| 95,353] 3,430,471] 35.98] +.2 +.2 -.4| +15.1 
Hawali_..... 2, 121 71,524) 33.72} —1.1] —1.7) —6.2) —4.9 
Idaho.......- 9, 137 493, 320) 53.99) —.3, —.4) —3.7; +3.0 
«sea 107,548) 4,466,804) 41.53) —.3 —.2} —5.9| —17.3 
SRS 41,775, 1,547,477| 37.04) —.5 +.2 ~%3) —4.4 
wanes 47,277| 2,673,960) 56.56} —.4) (4) —3.1} +8.2 
ee ...2..5- 36,726} 2,099,931) 57.18} (4) +.1) —2.6} +11.9 
Ses 56,064] 1,961,907) 34.99) +.2 +.2) —15.3) (4) 
RES 120,414] 6,181,804) 51.34) —.4 —.5| +1.1; +113 
Maine......- 13, 690 572,903; 41.85 —.6 (3) —6.9) —9.1 
' 
Md.... 11, 042! 469, 051] 2.48) —.6) +1.2) —3.6 +2.7 
Mass........ 97,396] 6,597,427) 67.74) —.4 —.9} —4.4 +. 
eee 89,069] 4,517,756] 50.721 —.3 +.1| —5.9} (4) 
Minn.......- 53,624] 2,462,908) 45.93! —.2 +.6) —2.4) —1.4 
Miss... =... 58,678] 1,413,090] 24.08] +1.41 41.8) +1.0) +30.5 
iinvosesess 131,111} 6,626,869) 50.54 +.1) (@) | —1.0) 415.5 
Mont......-- 10,836} 629,152) 58.061 —.4 —.3} —5.3) +7.1 
 _ SSaeepe | 19,617! 841,888} 42.92; —1.0 —.9| —12.6) —19.0 
 ~Saaeeee | 2 689) 151,514| 56.35} —.1 +.2) —2.2) —.5 
. eee | 6,968! 315,038) 45.21 . +.4) - 5 +2.2 
] 
 ~ See 21,826) 1,254,242! 57.47] —.4 +.2| —3.7) +5.8 
N. Mex...... 10, 669 474,336! 44.46 0 —.1) —.6) +12.5 
ae 110,914] 6,300,808] 56.81! 5} —.5} —3.8) —1.6 
N.C.........| 50,919] 1,443,490] 28.35] —.3, +5.3| —3.0| +17.4 
N. Dak...... 8, 673 461,237) 53.18) (3) +.5) —3.1) +3.2 
SERS. 112,981] 5,819,851, 51.51) —.2 —.3) —4.7) @) 
Okla._.......| 95,437] 6,019,338} 63.07] +.2 +.2) —1.1) +27. 
| RES 22,093} 1,354,104, 61.29) —.2 —.5} —3.71 +5.9 
Dn cinnies 69,017| 2,941,987, 42.63} —1.0 —.5}-—10.2} —1.9 
| ee 42, 524 neom 7.52) +1.2 +1.1/+103.0) +96.8 
t | 
Pik ccsscuel ~~ ON 429,782} 47.63} —1.2 +.2) —7.2) -—5.2 
8,.C.........| 42,225} 1,328,846) 31.47) +.1). +.1) —1.9) +22.9 
8. Dak.......| 11,646, 507,190] 43.55) —.1] +.4| —3.2| +2.9 
7omn.......- 60,043| 2, 207,574] 36.77] +.4) +.3| —2.4) +16.5 
Tex..........| 218,165} 8,391,754) 38.47] +.1 +.2} —.9} +15.9 
RS 9, 687 548,896) 56.66) —.2 (3) } 1.0) +5.8 
Sa veabhed 6, 957 279, 339; 40.15} 0 +.2)} +.1) +2.7 
«ae 690 7,661; 11.10) 0 +1.0) +5.2) +4.9 
MERRIE 17, 939 457, 596) 25.511 —.9 +2.7| —7.4 +5.0 
Wash.......- 66,174) 4,400,672) 66.50] (°) +1.3 Sip +3.5 
We. Va....... | 26, 655 877, 783} 32.93! +.3 +.11 +2.8} +31.2 
Wis.__. | 50, 368 2,575,247] 51.13) —.3) +.5| —2.9) +3.4 
"ee...-. 4, 107 244, 755 oo +5 +.3) 4.9 +1.9 
' ' 














' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Al) data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,891 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 




































































payments] 
P pda se oy Percentage change from— 
Num- 
i ber of October 1952 | November 1951 
State recib- in— in— 
tan Total | Aver- 
amount age 
ip \f = 
— Amount — Amount 
Total ?__..- 98, 377| $5, 240, 897] $55.27) +0.1) +0.7) +1.2) +12.4 
Total, 52 
States’.| 98,335) 5,238,597) 53.27) +.1 +.7| +1.2} +12.4 
Po ooh Se 1, 525 42,270; 27.72} +.2 +. —.3}) +15.6 
Alaska......- 36 1,983} (4) (*) (4) (*) (4) 
fo eis anal 691 40,715} 58.92} —.6) () -91) —14 
ee 1, 885 73,723; 39.11) —.4 —.5} —1.4) +447.9 
Calif,?_...... 11,778} 1,011,307} 85.86) +.3 +.2| +2.8 +8.2 
Sagas 345 22,162} 64.24 +.6 +.7| —2.0| (6) 
on... 307 23,892) 77.82) —.3 +.5} —1.3) +15.5 
on eR 231 11,660} 50.48} +1.8} +2.5| +6.5) +19.4 
oe 248 13,999} 56.45| —2.7 —.5) —5.3) +4.2 
ee... 3, 126 147,251] 47.11] —.4) +2.9) —5.1) 49.8 
tt re 3, 022 125,263} 41.45) +.7 +.9) +47) +21.0 
Hawaii_..__- 110 4,548} 41.35) 0 —4.0) —9.8} —5.0 
TS 183 10,771; 58.86) —4.2 —4.1) —8.5 —4.2 
te si oda 3, 897 191, 968} 49.26, —.4 —.3| —5.3} —12,9 
Belitiyatndccke | =—-:1, 689 68, 832) 40.75) —.1 +.7| —2.90 423 
a 1, 299 787,106) 67.06) —.5 —.2) +1.2) +143 
Kans. ....... 587 36,558} 62.28} —.3 —.9} —6.8} +12.8 
ie menace inch: . See 90,225} 37.18} +.3 +.2) —3.8! +134 
TA cewcrceeo-- | 1,944 91,270; 46.95) 0 ®) +3.9) +9.2 
Maine_....-- | 574! 25,901) 45.12} —.2 +.6| —5.6) -—67 
a 46 23,713; 509.56) +.2) +65.44 —4.1) +85 
Mass.........| 1,690] 139,214' 82.38] 0 —.4) +5.31 +149 
ea 1, 849) 108, 789} 58.84) +.2} +1.1) +.1) +10.9 
Minn... __..- 1, 139} 68,454) 60.10) +.1 +.6| —3.1 —4.7 
| eli a | 2, 939] 86,217} 29.34) (6) +11.0} +4.8) +31.0 
a | 3, 470} 173, 500} 50.00) +.7 +.7| +22.5| +22.3 
"See 522 33,660, 64.48) —.9| —1.4| —3.2) +112 
Nebr.........| 720! 46,891} 65.13) +.8) +1.6] —4.9) —3.3 
a 41| 2,300} (4) (4) (4) (4) () 
} eee | 293} 14,752! 50.35) +.3} (© —4.2) —1.9 
N.J....-----.| 825] 54,208) 65.71 41.2] +5.4] +48! 417.4 
N.Mex...--| 414) 17,388] 42.00, —.7] —.7,—I83] —4.8 
1, ee Se 276,940} 66.67) +.2 +.4) +2.8) +6.4 
N.C......-] 4,447; 167,829) 37.74] () +8] —.8|) 49.5 
N. Dak.....- 115} 6,771) 58.88) —1.7 +7.4 0 +4.7 
Ohio......._.| 3,697; 189,998] 51.39] +.1| +.8| —L8| +43 
OE niincne 2,418 172,3:9} 71.27) —.5 —.6| —6.0) +29.6 
Oreg......--- 360) 25,724| 71.46] —1.1 —2.0} —7.9) —2.1 
,  S Saeey 15, 857 783,799] 49.43) +.4) +.1 2.5) +27.5 
5 hae 999) 7,473) 7.48} +2.5,  +2.7|4+107.3] +109.7 
4 186 11,169} 60.05) +2.2) +5.9 —.5) +71 
Ol ees 1, 616) 59,619} 36.89 0 —.2} +.41 +32.9 
8. Dak......- 203} 8,644) 42.58] +1.5) +3.2} -—6.0) +3.8 
Tenn.....--- | 2,804 120,803} 41.74] +.8| +.7] 45.4] +17.3 
cy ER GIARRRE Sire 259,878} 43.19] (8) —.1) —.3, +16.7 
Utah_.......-| 214! 13,193} 61.65) —.9| —.8! —3.2) +3.0 
1, Se 169 7,590} 44.91} —1.2| —l.1) —5.6 —.5 
Vis... oa 46) 498} (4) (4) (*) (‘) (*) 
Vis. ee 1, 384) 45,780) 33.08} —.9 +.5| —7.9 —1.5 
Wash. ?__.._- 828) 70,617) 85.29 0 +3.0) —2.1 +9.5 
WeaWik.ce. 1, 136) 43,356) 38.17) —.1 —.3) +5.0) +29.5 
Lo ae 1, 274 73,138} 57.41] —.9} © —6.2 +.3 
Wre: 88 5,249} 59.65] (4) (*) () (*) 
i ! | 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (517 recipients, $46,017 in pay- 
ments), in Was ington (11 recipients, $567 in payments), in Missouri (948 
recipients, $47,707 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,666 recipients, $333,755 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 
also footnote 2. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of les: than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 





Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 19521 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
teiinher Average per— October 1952 November 1951 
State of =e in— in— 
families | Total? | Children | Total ee 
Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amou.t o Amount 
families families 

A hice el RR ir Somagemee ee 565, 53 1,975,901; 1,482,431 |$46, 209, 537 $81.71 | $23. 39 —0.2 +0.2 —4.5 +37 
Total, 52 States #_................ 565, 506 | 1,975,794] 1, 482,354 | 46, 208, 358 81.71 | 23. 39 —.2 +.2 —4.5 +37 
ES GET TIN Ca 17, 978 65, 317 50, 801 696, 311 38. 73 10. 66 +.1 +.9 —1.8 +9.7 
ee nhenmensinetil inns odeus 797 2, 616 1, 899 60, 7 76. 24 23. 23 +2.4 +2.6 +17.¢ +25. 4 
i hin acon bianco dene 3, 526 13, 417 10, 102 296, 833 84.18 22.12 +.6 —2.6 —4.9 +8.9 
NE iintihanncenasebandgacocnes 12, 654 47,170 36, 074 700, 733 55. 38 14. 86 —1.0 —1.4 —7.6 +42,4 
FE RP RR ge Sa 50, 827 161, 28% 122, 607 | 5, 984, 015 117.73 37.10 —1.1 —1.2 —7.8 —5.5 
a a meine 4, 846 17, 937 13, 617 493, 101.73 27.49 —.2 +3.0 —6.6 —3.6 
aR: aa: I 4, 225 13, 899 10, 168 482, 062 114.10 34. 68 —1.3 —1.4 —18.2 —13.6 
aR Ee a 732 2, 843 2, 183 63, 103 86. 21 | 22. 20 —.4 —.3 +3.0 | +115 
District of Columbia.............___- 1, 925 7, 927 6, 198 202, 000 104. 94 | 25. 48 4 (4) —7.7 +,7 
a Sen artic 18, 190 61, 289 45, 928 961, 554 52. 86 15. 69 | +1.2 +2.3 —9.5 +5.9 
5 a 13, 414 46, 247 5,276 | 954, 477 71.16 | 20. 64 | .2 +.6 — 33.7 —54 
SA, a, SSS S, 3, O88 11, 464 8, 991 266, 584 86. 33 | 23. 25 —1.2 (4) | —4.2 —.§ 
ER RE RE a ia 1, 789 6, 296 4, 644 216, 386 120. 95 34. 37 —2.1 —2.2 —16.8 —9.5 
Act Fa ie eT, ER al 22, 361 81, 048 60,296 | 2, 535, 881 113.41 31. 29 (5) +.% —.7 +1.4 
Ee 7, 937 27, 020 20, 043 602, 519 75.91 22. 30 —.6 +2.2 —9.9 +3.0 
RE a eS, ES I Ca 5, 478 19, 296 14,348 | 6635, 346 115. 98 32. 93 +.7 +.9 +6.5 +25.4 
RR ase I SI oa Lae iE 3,777 13, 547 10, 349 373, 090 98.78 | 27. 54 +.2 +.1 —14.0 +3.2 
tel Ue 19, 775 70, 681 52,424 | 1, 266, 460 64. 04 17. 92 +.7 +.6 —7.8 | +41.2 
ee Bl RE Ge 21, 319 78, 929 59,051 | 1, 355, 389 63. 58 17.17 | —2.3 —2.3 —2.7 | +3.0 
CR Sa ec Sl 4, 143 14, 547 10, 531 328, 453 79. 28 22. 58 | —1.3 —1.0 —5.1 +2.9 
Ss SS SL sal 5, 056 | 19, 570 14, 971 467, 302 92. 43 23. 88 —.1 +.4 +.2 +119 
|.) ae SaaS & 12, 533 41, 249 30,442 | 1,445, 262 115. 32 35. 04 —.8 —.5 —4.1 —4.9 
a a 24, 611 79, 920 56,952 | 2,439, 682 99. 13 30. 53 —1.0 —.2 +.3 +57 
| ie Seen eae 7, 242 24, 601 18, 805 725, 454 100.17 29. 49 —.2 +.2 —5.8 —3.9 
ON SE Te eee 10, 280 | 39, 007 30, 151 272, 441 26. 50 6. 98 +3.5 +3.6 +.7 +34.6 
| * TOSSES) ea SS 20, 969 | 71, 142 52,533 | 1, 264, 215 60. 29 | 17.77 +.5 +.1 —8.6 | +5.4 
"9 SS. SS aS 2, 215 | , 75 5, 755 225, 001 101.58 | 29. 02 +.5 +.9 —5.7 | +12.2 
| SC: 9 2, 530 | 8, 652 6, 410 229, 542 90.73 | 26. 53 +.4 +.8 — 13. —12.5 

“THES. SR Ea TT | 30 | 107 77 1,179 (7) (*) | (7) (*) (7) ? 
eS ee 1, 294 4, 511 3, 318 144, 595 111.74 32. 05 +.4 +1.1 —12.7 —4.9 
os Aer SEG RR ral 4, 920 16, 556 12, 584 528, 327 107. 38 | 31.91 —.8 —1.5 —2.5 +6.0 
ET: Le 4, 952 | 17, 596 13, 456 332, 673 67.18 | 18. 91 —1.6 +2.9 | —8.1 +19.1 
SPREE ER 48,068 | 165,911 119,515 | 5, 636, 544 117. 6 | 33. 97 —1.4 —1.1 | —8.7 —4.9 
| aa 16, 427 | 60, 168 45, 856 | 891, 644 54. 28 | 14.82 + +5.0 —.2 +16.6 
SES 1, 493 | 5, 271 4, 003 156, 121 104. 57 29. 62 —.3 | —.9 | —9.2 | +9.5 
(ae SP ARE SA 12,761} 47,244 35,626 | 1,020, 044 79.93 | 21. 59 —3} © —7.1| +9.7 
ae | ee a TSS 17, 781 | 59, 810 45,542 | 1,790, 366 100. 69 | 29. 93 —1.8 | —1.8 —12.9 | +21.9 
GE SR FRR SO a 3, 075 | 10, 591 7, 991 356, 796 116. 03 | 33. 69 +.9 | +.9 —6.6 | +5.3 
a | Se 26. RY Oe | 27, 476 101,739 76, 489 | 2, 692, 589 98. 00 | 26.47 | —1.4 | +.4 —19.7 | —9.7 
|S ee aera 31, 247 97, 640 74, 103 294, 283 9. 42 | 3. 01 +2.2 | +2.0 +134. | +119.8 

| i j 
ee a ee 3, 147 10, 574 7, 644 317, 901 191. 02 | 30. 06 —1.7 | +5.5 | —4.5 +2.6 
South Carolina. _....................- 6, 294 23, 728 18, 391 281, 608 44.74 | 11. 87 (*) +1 —3.2 + 13.2 
Si aR SRR 2, 581 8, 440 6, 364 201, 762 78.17 23. 91 +.1} +.! +1.0 +142 
| SR SS SS SI | 19, 669 71, 242 53, 548 971, 575 49. 40 13. 64 —.1] —.2 —6.7 | —4.0 
OR Tn ai, eae ET | 15, 225 59, 298 44,314 | 1,009, 040 | 66. 28 | 17. 02 +3. | +2.4 | —7.9 | +25.1 
ER A a 2, 709 9, 423 6, 958 300, 852 | 111. 06 | 31.93 —.8| —.§ | —8.0 | —2.1 
| ES Pr SE a ae 1, 002 3, 522 2,701 67, 261 67.13 | 19. 10 +.7 +7.4 +.3 +25.3 
ES PCS OER 230 | 716 621 | 3, 867 16.81 | 5. 40 +4.1 | +4.1 | +5.0 +8.9 
Wo eed SS Dae 7,174 | 26, 784 20, 408 437, 326 | 60. 96 16. 33 —.8 | +3.3 | —8.1 +8.8 
ONO soe i. | 8,287 | 27,944 20,425 | 951, 994 114.8 | 34. 07 +1.0 | +12.2 | —8.4 +154 
| 

eS, ee ee 16, 969 | 63, 315 49,470 | 1,272,181 74.97 | 20. 09 +.5 | +1.0 | +1.3 +33.3 
| ER FE ER RSS | 8,010 | 27, 277 20, 086 950, 890 118.71 | 24. 86 +.1 | +.6 —3.9 +2.5 
i ae Sar: eer 498 | 1, 821 1, 372 54, 254 108. 94 | 29.79 | +.2 | -.6 | —8.1{ +2.0 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in italics 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
pote sa oon program administered without Federal participation. All data subject = xcludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
to revision. terly. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 5° families; percentage 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in change, on less than 100 families. 
determining the amount of assistance. 5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. mental payments of $98,792 from general assistance funds were made to 2,990 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. families, 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
Payments to | Pereentege chan 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State r) 
recipients Total 
ota . 

amount Average | Number | Amount 
ee 159, 053 | $7, 681, 072 $48. 29 +1.5 +2.1 
er 8,812 240, 254 27.26 +.6 +1.2 
Arkansas 422 13, 255 31.41 +7.7 +7.3 
Colorado....... 3, 764 204, 912 54.44 —.1 +1.7 
Delaware 132 6, 742 51.08 —2.2 —1.8 
Dist. of Col 1, 371 81, 029 59.10 +1.3 +.5 
ce neninhinchitih 1, 346 52, 830 39. 25 +55.8 +55.3 
| ss 1, 14 54, 825 47.10 +1.9 +1.6 
en dpaswrcbget 818 46, 278 56. 57 +.1 +.2 
el Tita 3, 502 150, 526 42. 98 +3.4 +3.8 
sae 2, 836 159, 093 56. 10 +.9 +1.9 
Eee 14, 665 605, 300 41. 28 —1.4 —1.2 
Ce 3, 025 150, 244 49. 67 +2.8 +6.5 
Massachusetts... ..- 6, 950 420, 408 60. 49 +3.6 —1.7 
os csvéceces 1, 270 82,478 64. 04 +2.3 +2.6 
Mississippi.........- 1, 135 22, 135 19. 50 +3.2 +2.9 
OT 12, 208 632, 061 61.77 +1.7 +1.8 
Montana............ 1, 158 73, 273 63. 28 —.8 —.9 

New Hampshire. - -- 54 3, 138 | 58.11 (?) (?) 
New Jersey........- 1, 869 130, 629 | 69. 89 +3.8 +5.8 
New Mexico. ....... 2,113 79,134} 37.45 —4.0 —3.7 
New York....-....- 30,616 | 1,966,231! 64.22 +.3 +.8 
North Carolina_____. 6, 064 205,245 | 33.85 +3.5 +9.0 
North Dakota...._.- 705 43, 796 62. 12 +1.4 +5.7 
i tmaneodetieen 5, 712 282, 770 49. 50 +2. 3 | +3.3 
Oklahoma. ......... 3, 465 226, 312 | 65. 31 +4.2 | +4.7 
ee 2, 021 150, 246 | 74.34 +2.4 +2.1 
Pennsylvania....__. 9, 667 470, 073 48. 63 +.2 | +.3 
Puerto Rico.......-- ¥, 979 84,111 | 8.43 +3.1 | +2.8 
Rhode Island....... 370 21, 787 58. 88 +4.8 | +7.0 
South Carolina_._.-. 5, 365 168, 584 | 31.42 +2.1 | +2.0 
South Dakota.....-. 292 13, 156 | 45. 05 +5.8 | +6.1 
ae ae 1, 535 93, 980 | 61.22 =.@ 3 
Ts camhetsibes 228 9, 924 | 43. 53 +3.2 | +4.3 

Virgin Islands_...... 23 263 | (2) (?) } (?) 
a ncackleos 3,314 118, 139 | 35. 65 +1.1 | +2.2 
Washington......... 5,458 | 372,079 68. 17 ++.7)| +10. 
West Virginia... .__- 4,141} 152,101} 36.73 +3.8 | +3.4 
Wisconsin..........- 1, 030 | 67, 040 | 65. 09 1.3 +1.9 
Wyoming-........... 454 | 26, 691 | 58.79 —-.9 —1.6 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 


Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1952' 
[ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical @ and cases receiving only such 









































payments 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of Coteber: 1952 se iy 1951 
cases Total Aver- . 
amount age N N 
um- um- 
ber Amount ber Amount 
Total, 52 
States?.|267, 000 |$12, 876,000 | $48. —1.2 —1.6 | —15.1 —11.7 
fe Smee 149 3,498 | 23.48) —6.3 —7.0 *) 8 
Alaska__... 108 4,826 | 44.69) (8) (@) 3) @ 
, ae 1, 269 58,968 | 46.47| —4.0 —3.7 | +10.8 +33.5 
Py ae 2, 139 29,263 | 13.68} —1.2 +.5 | —13.1 —9.2 
Calif....... 25,826 | 1,200,174} 46.47) —1.1 ~1.7|—-114 —9.2 
eevee 1, 733 73,755 | 42.56 | +4.2 +7.5) +1.5 +9.2 
Conn...... 53,886 | 223,496} 57.51} —1.2 +4.2] +2.6 +10.9 
jo Se 708 30,550 | 43.15 | +3.2 +6.4 | —15.4 +1.7 
| ff oS 681 41,082} 60.25; +.3 +.2; —2.9 +7.5 
| Ye 6 5, 300 fT Sy MPRA PONE 8 a 
BERET 2, 840 48,592 | 17.11) —6.6 —7.9 | —17.8 —i7.4 
Hawaii....| 1,642 61,490 | 55.72 +.2 +3.2 | —14.7 —16.0 
Idaho ?_... 132 5,322 | 40.32 +.8 —.6 | —27.9 —19.8 
Th... ask ads 23,833 | 1,451,621 | 60.91 | —2.1 —3.3 | —13.2 —8.5 
Eee 8, 099 279,137 | 34.47} —9.9 -—.6|} —7.0 —3.2 
Iowa....... 3, 400 105,138 | 30.92 | +1.4 —1.7 —.9 +4.1 
Kans. ....| 1,764 82,531 | 47.35 +.3 —1l.1 | —16.9 —10.5 
| ASSET 2, 878 75,296 | 26.16 | +10.1 +5.9] +1.0 +10.7 
Las ocisasves 6, 762 262,127 | 38.76) —3.1 —8.3 | +12.8 +13.7 
Maine... 2, 866 124,710 | 43.51} +4.8 +3.7| —6.3 —6.9 
pate 2, 613 134,475 | 51.46} —6.1 —2.6 | —16.5 —6.9 
Mass. . .... 12, 399 657,142 | 53.00} —%.5 —3.2 | —33.5 —32.4 
Mich. .....| 14, 307 768,785 | 53.73 | —4.4| —14.6 | —20.3 — 20.0 
Minn...... 5, 229 255,673 | 48.90 +.5 —5.2| —5.2 —10.1 
Miss_...... 883 11,044} 12.51] —1.5 —5.3| —3.7 —1.6 
i 8, 820 298,545 | 33.85 | —1.7 —2.2| —84 +3.0 
Mont...... 522 16,118 | 30.88 | +1.8 +3.9 | —41.0 — 36.1 
|| 6 300 69,620 | 32.07) +3.4| +23.3 0 +14.5 
We Meena os 942 39,663 | 42.11} +3.4 +4.2 | —27.9 —22.2 
N. BaPicone 5, 787 396,109 | 68.45 —.3 —1.7 | —20.3 —5.2 
N. Mex._.- 214 5,227 | 24.43 | +2.4 +3.9 | —39.2 — 29.8 
| ae 1934,870| 2,568,651 | 73.66] —2.6 —3.3 | —29.0 — 28.2 
oo... | 1, 702 35,278 | 20.73 | —6.0 —5.2 | —25.5 —14.3 
N. Dak..-. 386 | 15,590 | 40.39 | +10.3 | +10.6 | —12.7 —7.9 
Ohio ____. | 19, 687 836,808 | 42.51 +.4 +1.7| —2.4 +5.3 
Ca. .s. }1) 5, 200 | 83, 006 (21) (4) —1.5 (41) —10.2 
CIE nnenis | 4,517 | 266,875 | 59.08 | +21.6] +10.6) +3.2 +6.3 
Pa_........| 17,660 | 950,959 | 54.36/ —1.8 (3) —13.9 —4.8 
3 See |} 2,290 | 15, 381 6.72 | —13.5| —14.5 | —35.4 —37.6 
py ee | 3,636 233,423 | 64.20| —4.4| -—2.1]/-167) —4.6 
8. oe 2, 047 45,258 | 22,11 —.2 +.5}—-15.0] +11.6 
8. Dak.....| "554 15,251 | 27.53) —8.9| —12.4}—20.9} —21.8 
Tenn......| 2,134 31,988 | 14.99 +.7 +5.4) —3.7 +11.4 
pW 96,700 | 33149 OGD 1.<......]..... a cea he ees 
1,118 64,121 | 57.35 | +5.7 +3.8|) —3.4 +5.1 
14 900 oe ty Pay SRR, REN, FP 
2.9 2,377 | 10.38 0 +.4 —.4 +4.2 
1, 880 55,739 | 29.65| —1.3 +2.0 | —21.1 —9.4 
7, 327 428,088 | 58.43 | +15.8 | +22.4| +43 +25.3 
3, 280 100,273 | 30.57 | +2.6 +i.9 | —20.8 +9.2 
4,7 272,606 | 57.76 +.4 —1.5| —2.0 +10.5 
Wyo....... 120 5,500 | 45.83 | +7.1 —.6 | +17.6 +:6.1 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and: burial only. 
ay oe Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and eases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Includes 5,958 cases and payments of $175,503 repres:nt ng supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,133 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,319 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

12 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 15.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, 
ended June 30, 1952' 


{Including vendor payments for medical care] 


fiscal year 


















































Amount (in wee of expenditures Percentage distribution by program Percentage a by source of 
Program 

Federal | State | Local Federal | State Local Federal | State | Local 

Total funds funds funds Total funds funds funds Total funds funds funds 
RIES Free oe ee $2,392, 560 | $1, 133, 543 | $996,902 | $262,114 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 47.4 41.7 | 11.0 
Old-age assistance___......-...-- 1,487,605 | 783,758 | 616,383 | 87,464 62.2 69.1 61.8 33.4} 100.0 52.7 a<| 
Aid to dependent children ------ 547, 268 285,512 | 205,170} 56,585 22.9 25. 2 20. 6 21.6 100.0 52. 2 37.5 | 10.3 
Aid to the blind. -..............- 58, 209 27, 316 26, 741 4, 152 2.4 2.4 2.7 1.6 100.0 46.9 45.9 | 7.1 

Aid to the permanently and 

totally disabled___........-- 75, 067 36, 957 29, 812 8, 298 | 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.2 100.0 49.2 39.7 | lL.1 
General assistance-__...----.---- eee 118,796 | 105,615 | et A ok 11.9 40.3 | oe ? See 52.9 | 4 1 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Datainclude administered without Federal participation. N 


ot comparable with annual data 
programs of aid to dependent children and aid to the blind in Nevada, which are 


based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal grants to the States. 


Table 16.—Public assistance: Expenditures for was = oie ore by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 
une 30, 1952 ' 


{Amounts in thousands] 















































Total including vendor payments for medical care 
Total } Vendor payments for annie BS sae 
assistance | medical care 

State (ranked according to including Federal funds State funds | Local funds 

percent from Federal funds) | vendor pay- whalin } a Se eS ee Mae eT” 
ments for } | 
medical care Amount rs Amount | Percent | Amount Percent | Amount Percent 
} | 
} 

Total, 53 States__........--- $2, 392, 560 $119, 147 | 5.0 | $1,133, 543 | 47.4 | $996, 902 | 41.7 | $262, 114 11.0 
as eae mi hs Sees lhc goaneaes 12, 894 | 73.8 | 4, 445 | 25.4 | 134 5 
JS ea 30, 113 5 | (2) | 22, 147 | 73.5 7, 966 | S| ee eee 
ON aR ee 22, 615 188 | 94 16, 187 | 71.6 | 6, 428 | cS (URES: Ghee 
Kentucky......-..--- XS PRRSESS op RS) RS PS 23, 957 | 67.8 | 10, 593 | 30.0 | 810 2.3 
gs SE eee 19, 213 95 | 5 13, 002 67.7 | 6, 060 31.5 151 8 
/ SE ie ae Le ey RRR a & 24,495 | 67.6 | 9, 119 | 25.1 2, 646 7.3 
North Carolina__........-....-- 29, 767 1, 332 4.5 19, 911 | 66.9 4, 603 | 15.5 | 5, 253 17.6 
OS SOS RS SR A: SR | eee ie 31, 719 66.7 13, 227 | 27.8 | 2, 574 5.4 
. ota eS 12, 54 54 | 4 8, 213 | 65.5 | 2,651 | 21.1 1, 677 13.4 
, SS aaa! -eeues © eae a ae ee: | eS ee 65, 834 | 64.9 34, 039 | 33.5 1, 616 1.6 
ln ore inesmiwipe ore gf A ay i scien a Jee 28, 303 | 63.9 | 15,118 | 34. 1 905 2.0 
West Virginia____..............- 23, 315 927 4.0 14, 578 | 62.5 7, 644 | 32.8 | 1, 092 4.7 
New Mexico............ “uaa ignleee 10, 268 264 2.6 6, 371 | 62.1 | 3, 799 | 37.0 | 98 1.0 
| i eae 94, 250 68 oa 56, 321 | 59. 8 37, 813 | 40.1 | 116 A 
Louisiana..--_---- cnet eS 94, 841 50 (2) 56, 000 | 59. 0 38, 841 kg 6 aes Pate ma 
ae Se eee ea oe neteetirinth ibe 2, 627 | 57.1 | 1,414 | 30.7 | 563 | 12.2 
Arizona__.......-- ar sill Es | Res RIS 7, 156 | 56.5 | 5, 518 | a = 
Ry Ree I See prt bgeeslie tent iE er ino 43, 888 | 56. 5 | 33, 558 | 43.2 | 289 | 4 
eee 9, 350 824 8.8 | 5, 150 55.1 | 3, 113 | 33.3 | 1,087 | 11.6 
| il A i a a 34, 479 5,410 | 15.7 | 17, 788 | 51.6 | 8,172 23.7 | 8, 519 4.7 
See i FY Sere FR ae 7, 200 50.7 | 4, 371 | 30.8 | 2, 622 18.5 
EO trihiniranntesd<e- 1, 887 16 8 | 931 | 49.3 623 | 33.0 333 | 17.6 
SE ae ee 14, 817 1, 431 10.1 | 7,286 | 49.2 | 5, 657 | 38.2 | 1, 874 12.6 
District of Columbia___.......-- 5, 480 3 (2) 2, 672 | 48.8 | 2, 808 | Te ree ier oes 
0 OSE Ee See 18, 536 2, 358 12.7 | 8, 980 | 48.4 | 8, 263 | 44.6 | 1, 293 | 7.0 
a Ee 1,890 107 5.7 902 | 47.7 | 988 | ese a 
SE TS a ES aa 39, 683 1, 671 4.2 18, 815 | 47.4 | 15, 937 | 40.2 4, 932 12.4 
North Dakota.................- 8, 459 500 5.9 | 3, 949 | 46.7 | 3, 252 | 38.4 1, 258 14.9 
SS Sa 33, 284 2, 57 2.911 15, 524 | 46.6 | 10, 018 | 30. 1 | 7,742 23.3 
| St SOR RO Fes ee 100, 611 7, 906 7.9 46, 915 | 46.6 | §2, 062 | 51.7 | 1, 635 1.6 
OS eae eee eS See ae 2,217 | 46. 5 | 2, 554 | 3) ea a aa 
ida keeper a eprom 12, 141 10 1 5, 606 | 46.2 | 6, 535 | >) eee Ben ee 
ee 9, 812 637 6.5 4, 510 | 46.0 | 4, 468 | 45.5 | 834 8.5 
i iia aikialsnthasin dens 4, 303 352 8.2 | 1, 952 45.4 | 1, 168 | 27.1 | 1, 183 21.5 
i xa pce id 12, 219 1, 459 11.9 | 5, 514 | 45.1 3, 663 | 30.0 | 3, 042 24,9 
SS 101, 579 5, 237 5.2 | 45, 787 | 45.1 | 55, 792 | SN EL sail 
OO ei eee TD eee: ern ee — 2, 608 | 43.2 | 3, 422 | 56.8 | Be 
| Sa 101, 883 7, 462 7.3 43, 608 | 42.8 | 45, 054 | 44.2 13, 221 | 13.0 
New Hampshire_.............-- 7, 453 1, 212 16.3 | 3, 148 | 42.2 | 2, 369 31.8 | 1, 936 26.0 
SENT NG ee 53, 259 | 10, 888 20.4 | 22, 262 | 41.8 | 15,991 0.0 | 15, 006 28.2 
Virgin Islands. ..............--- 49D basic cc cneaee b sel Sabato 3 71 | 41.5 | 99 58. ; ; «die 
0 aR eee 50, 406 5, 666 | 11.2 | 20, 893 | 41.4 | 15 943 | 31.6 13, 570 26.9 
Washington..................--- MAA d > cit <o-apuga PDA NES 29, 481 | 41.1 | 38, 543 53.7 3, 787 5.3 
CN i ii icidec cs GiLtie 321, 958 | 583 | .2] 127, 571 39.6 | 142, 056 44.1 2, 331 Wid 
hE lO ee oF ER ES 128, 870 | 17, 619 | 13.7 50, 012 38.8 | 69, 270 53.8 9, 58 7.4 
eo i ge ee en 26, 491 | 1, 146 4.3 10, 233 33.6 9, 219 $4. 7, 038 26.6 
RRR Fp 1 25, 837 | 1,480 5.7 9, 859 | 38. 2 11, 185 43.3 4, 793 18.6 
a 56, 649 | 2, 076 3.7 | 21, 095 | 37.2 30, 831 54.4 4,723 8.3 
| Le RRR PO 2,614 665 25.5 | 965 | 36.9 491 18.8 1) 158 14.4 
OS OS eee 13, 044 | 543 | 4.2 4, 699 36. 0 7, 266 55.7 1, 079 5.3 
Massachusetts.................- 118, 670 | 7, 053 | 5.9 | 41, 841 | 35.3 47, 837 40.3 28, 992 24.4 
New York._......-.__..- “RAE 238, 084 | 24, 724 | 10.4 | 80, 957 | 34.0 108, 838 45.7 48, 289 20.3 
Commectiont -. =. 2.0.2 520..22.- 27, 472 | 4, 556 16.6 | 8, 935 32.5 16, 210 59.0 2, 327 8.5 

' 








! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin January 1953, p. 16. Data include based on monthly series or with amounts of Federal grants to the States. 
programs of aid to dependent children and aid to the blind in Nevada, which are 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
administered without Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data 
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1952 in Review 


ployment and the increase in 

the number of persons benefit- 
ing under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program account largely 
for the gradual decline during 1952 
in the number of persons receiving 
public assistance. Despite the rising 
proportion of aged persons in the 
general population, old-age assistance 
caseloads declined from 2,700,000 in 
December 1951 to 2,634,000 in Decem- 
ber 1952. By December less than one- 
fifth of the population aged 65 or 
over was receiving old-age assistance. 
The recipient rate in December (199 
per 1,000) was lower than at any 
other time since 1946. 

Following an increase during the 
earlier months of 1952 there was, 
from April to December, a continu- 
ous drop in the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 
In December 1952, 23,000 fewer fam- 
ilies received assistance than in the 
preceding December—a decrease of 
3.8 percent. In both old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children, 
the declines were general throughout 
the country. Fewer aged individuals 
were receiving assistance in 46 
States, and there were fewer families 
with dependent children on the rolls 
in 44 States. 

The general assistance caseload of 
280,000 in December 1952 was sub- 
stantially smaller than that in De- 
cember 1951, when 323,000 cases were 
being helped under this program. 
Fewer cases were receiving general 
assistance in 37 of the 48 jurisdictions 
for which data are available. 

There were, however, more cases 
receiving general assistance and aid 
to dependent children in December 


Tv continued high level of em- 
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than in November. Both programs 
are more subject to seasonal varia- 
tions than other assistance programs, 
and caseloads usually rise during the 
winter months. 

The relatively new program of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled continued to grow, with a 
change during the year from 124,000 
to 161,000 in the number of recipients. 
Despite declines in the caseloads for 
aid to the blind in 33 States, there 
was a net increase during the year 
of 1,300 recipients. The largest in- 
creases occurred in Missouri and 
Puerto Rico, with net additions of 
640 and 520 cases, respectively. 

During 1952, practically all State 
agencies increased payments to meet 
the needs of recipients more ade- 
quately. The largest increases in pay- 
ments occurred in October, when the 
1952 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act became effective. Under these 
amendments the maximums on indi- 
vidual payments in which the Federal 
government may participate were 
raised and the Federal share of pay- 
ments within these maximums was 
increased. 

Earlier, however, a number of 
States had adjusted payments to re- 
flect current prices or had taken 
other action that affected payments. 
Although the cost of living, as re- 
flected by the consumers’ price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose only slightly during 1952, many 
agencies had not adjusted cost figures 
to reflect increases in prices that had 
occurred in 1951 or even in 1950. 
There is necessarily a lag, also, be- 
tween price changes and adjustment 
of assistance payments even in those 
States with sufficient funds to make 
such adjustments. Maximums on in- 


dividual payments and percentage 
cuts in payments have always meant 
that payments to some recipients 
were less than the amount of need 
as determined under the State stand- 
ards. With the additional Federal 
funds available under the 1952 
amendments, it was possible for many 
States with maximums to raise the 
amount of their maximums and for 
the States making cuts in payments 
to reduce or eliminate the cuts. More 
than half the States revised cost 
standards during the last quarter of 
the year and, in some instances, added 
new items to the standards. 

As a net result of all action taken 
by assistance agencies during the 
year, the average payment for old- 
age assistance rose to $48.82 in De- 
cember 1952, an increase of $4.28 
from December 1951. A large share 
of the increase ($2.93) was effected 
between September and December 
and reflects to a considerable extent 
the effect of the 1952 amendments. 
During the year the average increased 
$5 or more in 19 States, and in six 
additional States the increase ap- 
proached $5. In December 1951, eight 
States had average payments of less 
than $30. By December 1952, seven 
of those States had raised payments 
in amounts ranging from more than 
$5 to more than $11. Of the 23 States 
(excluding Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands) with average payments 
less than the national average at the 
end of 1951, 12 increased payments 
by more than $5 during 1952. Only 
seven of the 28 States making pay- 
ments above the national average in 
December 1951 raised the average by 
as much as $5. 

Only two States, Illinois and Ne- 
braska, reported substantial decreases 
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in average payments to aged recip- 
ients. These decreases represent a 
change in the method of meeting 
medical expenses rather than any 
lowering of assistance standards for 
maintenance needs. Rhode Island is 
another State that previously met 
medical expenses through money 
payments to recipients and now meets 
them through payments to suppliers 
of medical services. The small in- 
crease in payments to aged recipients 
in Rhode Island therefore under- 
states the real change in money avail- 
able to them for maintenance needs. 

Payments to families receiving aid 
to dependent children were on the 
average $6.27 higher in December 
1952 than at the end of the preceding 
year, with increases reported by 51 
of 53 jurisdictions. The largest in- 
creases in payments occurred in some 
of the States that, in December 1951, 
were making payments below the 
national average. Among the 23 
States in this group (excluding 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
four were able to increase payments 
more than $20 per family; in eight 
States the averages rose $10.00-19.99. 
In December 1951, there were 16 
States making average payments of 
less than $60 per family; by Decem- 
ber 1952, the average was less than 
$60 in only seven States. Among the 
27 States making payments above the 
national average in December 1951, 
eight increased payments by as much 
as $10, and in eight States the pay- 
ments rose $5.00-9.99. These changes 
brought to 21 the number of States 
‘where the average payment to these 
families is in excess of $100. 

In aid to the blind, the average 
Payment rose more than $5, as 47 
States reported higher payments. 
Payments to the disabled were higher 
in 29 of the 36 States with programs 
in operation in December of each 
year. 

The full effect of the 1952 amend- 
ments is not reflected in the Decem- 
ber figures. Two States have revised 
cost figures, effective for January 
1953, and a number of States will 
make budgetary changes as cases are 
reviewed for continuing eligibility. 
Moreover, a few States require legis- 
lative action to raise maximums for 
one or more programs. If such action 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Calendar year 
Item December | November | December 
1952 1952 1951 
1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
a 62, 878 646 62, 688 62, 966 62, 884 
cen, eee 61, 480 62, 228 61, 014 61, 293 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
gp OS RES a? | eRe 45, 400 45, 900 44,800 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
 eeptbatrnccnccaiubapececndoons 37, 400 37, 000 35, 400 35, 717 34, 858 
| a Seer 1 1,418 1, 674 1, 673 1,879 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates 
cL heilisiadnipsinaniaicetedibaddsbipcndawinnes $279.2 $275. $263. 4 $268. 4 $254.1 
Employees’ income *.................-.... 190.3 189.0 176.2 181.9 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. .-..--...-.-- 54.5 52.9 53.3 52.5 50.6 
Personal interest income and dividends... 21.2 21.3 21.1 21.1 20.4 
| |) ape a eae 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.3 
Social insurance and related payments °- - - 8.3 8.0 y Be 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 
RAE Set ne al a eR ER 5 -4 1.0 oe 12 
Miscellaneous income \payments __.....-- 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.2 2.5 
**' | Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ! 
Number (in thousands). ...............-. 5, 026 4, 942 & | eee Se 
Amount (in thousands). ..............-. $205, 179 $201; 234 $154, 791 | $2,228,969 | $1,884, 531 
Average old-age benefit..................-- $49.25 $49.12 | Eee ese 
Awards (in thousands): 
OE a a a et eet 107 90 65 1, 053 1,336 
iia tiedocns>ebiinsmeccmancd $4, 713 $4, 063 $2,117 $42, 750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands). -.............-.- 1, 103 681 1, 134 11, 174 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thous- 
 RESER RENEE EES ED UR EES 4, 054 2, 706 4, 306 54, 311 50, 393 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .......- 3, 093 2, 143 3, 349 45, 777 41, 590 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 672 536 797 874 797 
Benefits paid (in miilions) #7_................ $69 $48 71 $840 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
OUR. didi Shc iii ad eocdeuce $23. 26 $23. 26 $22. 03 $22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
ee Se eee 2, 635 2, 636 FS eT a 
Aid to dependent children: 
ES a” RU I A Earl 569 566 ee 
et lend cs beds te chia delhi eb ingle tube 1, 495 1, 482 1, G88 f.-cncccccese|owecnsosei 
EEL ALS ALINE: gs 98 fj PRR le a 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
| i ee eet 161 159 EEE 
s EE 280 267 eS See = 
verage payments: 
ee Sa mT IE aN $48. 82 $48.65 NE Excqcc<anapaa cocenseuali 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ...... 82.08 81.71  } § See 
MEE I icc bonne dacditenatandncwene 58. 50 53.87 OS See . 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ 48. 40 48.29 Po EE (ERS S * 
Generel assistance....................--...- 49. 80 48. 22 Oe . 








1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 


programs. 
7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special] pub- 


employment figures represent specific week and an- lic assistance programs and general assistance. 
nual , average week (rnemployment insur- * Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene 
ance data represent pay period of week). fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the workmen’s compensation; State and lroad un- 


railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- employment insurance and temporary disability 
surance programs. Data for November 1952 not benefits; and unemployment allowances to veterans 
available. under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 


3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 


Department of Commerce. Continental United 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 


9 T’nder the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 
% Includes payments under the Government life 


States, except for employees’ income, which includes insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all tary and naval insurance programs, the Govern 
areas. ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, busi- 

‘ Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- ness transfer payments, and recoveries under the 
tributions Sone the self-employed excluded from total Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. seamen. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 11 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
other labor income oy workmen's compensa- no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
tion), mustering-out , terminal-leave pay, and that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
Government poten Ln ayer to allowances for de- dar-year fi represent payments certified. 


pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 


2 Monthly am 


ounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 


contributions under social insurance and related justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Adoption of Children in 1951 


by I. Ricnarp Periman and Jack WIENER* 


Adoption is the legal process by which the relationship of 
parent and child is established between persons who are not so 
related by nature. This article, which is taken from a more de- 
tailed statistical report, suggests answers to certain questions 
about the circumstances under which adoptions take place. 
Who are the children being adopted? What are their ages, their 
race, their birth status? Who places the children for adoption? 
What are the adoption rates in different States? 


HE number of children adopted 
Tv: increased sharply in recent 

years. In 1951 an estimated 
80,000 petitions for adoption were 
filed in the United States—an in- 
crease of 60 percent from the number 
filed in 1944.1 Comparable data for 
those 2 years on the type of adoption 
—by relatives or nonrelatives—are 
available for only 11 States. In this 
small and perhaps unrepresentative 
group, however, the number of chil- 
dren adopted by stepparents or other 
relatives increased 65 percent be- 
tween 1944 and 1951, and the number 
adopted by nonrelated persons went 
up 85 percent. 

Several factors account for the in- 
crease in the number of adoptions. 
Among them is the large number of 
homes broken by death, divorce, or 
desertion during and after World War 
Il. In many instances the mother 
remarried, and the child was sub- 
sequently adopted by the stepfather. 
Another factor has been the increase 
since 1944 in the number of children 
born out of wedlock—a group repre- 
senting a major source of adoptable 
children. Still another factor is the 
growing emphasis on finding perman- 
ent homes by adoption for children 
who have been in institutions and 
boarding homes for long periods of 
time with no continuing relationship 
with parents or other relatives. 


Source of Data and Definitions 
The data presented here are de- 





*Program Analysis Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. See the re- 
port, Adoption of Children, 1951: A Sta- 
tistical Analysis (Children’s Bureau Sta- 
tistical Series, No. 14), 1953. 

*The 1951 estimates are projected from 
Teports made by 33 State public welfare 
agencies; the 1944 estimates from the re- 
Ports of 22 States. 
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rived from reports received from 
State departments of welfare regard- 
ing children under age 21 for whom 
adoption petitions were filed during 
the report year—for most of the 
States the year ended December 31, 
1951. Twenty-five States provided 
data for 90 percent or more of all 
the adoption petitions filed in their 
jurisdictions (the reporting standard 
for the study); their reports form 
the basis of this analysis. While eight 
other States reported, their reports 
did not meet this standard and were 
therefore considered incomplete. 

The unit of count used is an adop- 
tion petition filed. The data therefore 
include some children who were not 
ultimately adopted, since some— 
though relatively few—adoption peti- 
tions were withdrawn or denied. The 
petition may have been filed by step- 
parents or other relatives or by non- 
relatives, and the data include chil- 
dren placed independently as well 
as those placed by recognized child- 
placing agencies. In an “independ- 
ent placement,” children are placed 
in the adoptive home by parents, 
friends, relatives, physicians, lawyers, 
or others, without the aid of a rec- 
ognized child-placing agency. A “rec- 
ognized child-placing agency” is a 
public child-placing agency or a vol- 
untary agency that maintains accept- 
able standards of social work. In 
many States, these are agencies that 
are licensed or certified by the State 
department of welfare. 


State Adoption Rates 


Nation-wide data on adoptions are 
not available, since many States do 
not collect adoption statistics. The 
adoption reports from the 25 States 
that supplied substantially complete 


information give, however, an indi- 
cation of what the national picture 
may be. These States are distributed 
among all regions of the country 
and include about a third of the 
total child population under age 21; 
they reported a total of 25,294 peti- 
tions for adoption during the year. 
The 25 States are not necessarily 
representative of all States in the 
country; in fact, they are somewhat 
more rural than the Nation as a 
whole, as indicated by the fact that 
the proportion of children living in 
urban areas in these States is less 
than that for the United States—49 
percent as compared with 58 percent. 
As a result of this difference in ur- 
banization, the rates of adoption may 
also be different, and the number of 
independent placements, the propor- 
tion of children born out of wedlock, 
and other factors may be underesti- 
mated in this report. 

The adoption rates varied widely 
among the 25 States. The number of 
children for whom adoption peti- 
tons were filed, per 10,000 children 
under age 21 in each State (exclud- 
ing the Territories and possessions), 
ranged from 5.5 in Kentucky to 27.6 
in Oregon, as shown in the listing 
below. 


2 States .vccvcocctiésves shin bo San 13.0 
AZRANONE ccccncencconchacechmipahonnne 6.3 
CanimGGMIGER oo 3000 ccchceegnaanakoanen 15.7 
DeAWERG «55 ocd ec dieec Fr erriTi tei 13.2 
Wows”. siiih late ae dctGee kha 17.8 
Geerwsha:.. «000 - ccedecdetesnemeanmees 6.9 
iSO. noms «2 4452 ¢00ckiee ee 29.6 
SERGI”... oc pc cancccsapenaminnnaeal 20.4 
GOWER ck crccivescccedee cceedeweuraes 173 
MOTGOS os dite cdtsidotwh seeen BAO 18.1 
Menthe cic tera cqudde eehsben canna 5.5 
LOGISION jisdinn: ccéawis santnaniinaicih 6.2 
WEES Fo aoc co cack do cthpecenekauneuneen 24.4 
Minaenee Vi isis. i RHR SIG 16.3 
New Hampshire .......cssesoesecesses 14.2 
New: MemIG0. ..00éc0ceceeassaanes ere 
NOPU, SHOOD .. cacoccececasaemamnee aae- ae 
CYEROG Gee csccctcccccsetcacuaeeetease 27.6 
Puerto Rico .....cccccccsse ms SEAR ose eD 
Rhode Island .......... odecadshe wat¢ed A 
Soutien Te . oc ccccccccssscntenowate - 114 
TOURS . caeanee seatecpconsonenedceeedaca. mae 
V@RUER © c osecccenccbeee concescencnsece amen 
Virgin Islands ........ccccccscsceseeses 38 
Viraiate. 0 cccccnsdocmns occcecennqusness> SEO 
WISGOHEER, 25 cncccesece eccencoecccctee Sak 
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The urban States reported the 
highest adoption rates. The 11 Staies 
with 50 percent or more of the chil- 
dren living in urban areas have a 
combined rate of 16.4 adoption peti- 
tions per 10,000 children, while the 
other 14 States have a combined rate 
of 10.4. 

A partial explanation of the higher 
urban rates may lie in the fact that 
child-placing agencies and the agen- 
cies providing services to unmarried 
mothers are more often located in 
urban areas. Many unmarried mothers 
who want to offer their children for 
adoption go to large cities for this 
purpose. The low adoption rates in 
the rural States also raise the ques- 
tion, however, of whether the need 
for adoption services is being met 
in these areas. 


Racial Differences 


Of the 25,294 children for whom 
adoption petitions were filed in the 
25 States, only 6 percent were non- 
white although the nonwhite child 
population in these States was 14 per- 
cent. For the five States (Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia) with the highest proportions 
of nonwhite children the difference 
was even greater. Ten percent of the 
children who were adopted were non- 
white, but 29 percent of the total 
child population were nonwhite. 

There -re several reasons ior the 
relatively smaller number of adop- 
tions among nonwhite persons. One 
factor is the inadequacy of adoptive 
services for Negro children; another 
is the inability of agencies to find 
adoptive homes for them. Another 
reason for the small number of Negro 
adoptions may be that many adopt- 
able Negro children are “taken in” 
by relatives or friends. Although 
there has been no legal process, these 
children often live with families just 
as they would if they had been adop- 
ted. There may be economic reasons 
why the adoption does not take place, 
or the failure to adopt may result 
from lack of understanding of what 
the legal process means to the child 
and the family. 


Relation of Adoptive Parents 
to Child 


Adoption is ordinarily considered 
the process by which a child becomes 
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a member of a family to which he 
is unrelated. Fifty-two percent of 
the adoption petitions in the 25 States 
reporting in 1951, however, were filed 
by stepparents or other relatives— 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents, for 
example. The remaining 48 percent 
were filed by persons unrelated to 
the child. 

Most of the adoptions by relatives 
were by stepparents. There are many 
advantages, both for the child and the 
adopting parent, in adoption. Adop- 
tion confers a legal status on the 
parent-child relationship, entitling 
the child to certain rights—for ex- 
ample, guardianship, inheritance, sup- 
port, name, and the status in the fam- 
ily that he would have had if he had 
been born to both parents. Since 
adoption deprives a child of the same 
rights from his natural parents, how- 
ever, careful consideration should be 
given to whether the child gains or 
loses by adoption by a stepparent. For 
the stepparent, adoption guarantees 
that no one else has a claim on the 
child or can interfere in plans for 
him. 

The interests of all persons con- 
cerned should be adequately safe- 
guarded in all adoptions, whether 
they are made by relatives or non- 
related persons. In adoptions by rel- 
atives, however, the circumstances 
are usually assumed to be less haz- 
ardous than in those by nonrelatives, 
and the same safeguards are not al- 
ways required. 

In adoptions by stepparents the 
children are generally not infants, 
they have usually been living with 
one of the parents and are not being 
placed outside the home, their birth 
status is generally socially 2<ccept- 
able, and the adoption process is for 
legal and financial reasons rather 
than for the social protection of the 
child. Because of the differences be- 
tween “relative” and “nonrelative” 
adoptions, these two types of adop- 
tion will be discussed separately 
whenever the distinction seems im- 
portant and practical. 


Agency and Independent 
Placements 
Thirty-one percent of the 25,294 
children for whom adoption petitions 
were filed in 1951 in the 25 reporting 
States had been placed in the adop- 


tive home independently—without 
the aid of a social agency—by par. 
ents, friends, relatives, physicians, 
lawyers, or others. Twenty-seven 
percent had been placed by a recog. 
nized child welfare agency—3 out of 
5 of them by a voluntary agency. No 
placement was involved in the re. 
maining 42 percent of the adoptions; 
the child was adopted by a person, 
usually a relative, in whose home he 
had always lived, or he was adopted 
by stepparents and came into the 
home through the marriage of his 
natural parent to the petitioner. 

Independent placements are espec- 
ially frequent in adoptions by persons 
not related to the child. In nearly 
half the adoptions by nonrelatives, 
the children were placed in the adop- 
tive home independently. This large 
group of children, many of whom 
were very young and many of whom 
had been born out of wedlock, were 
therefore without the safeguards that 
accompany placement by a social 
agency. 

Though many independent place- 
ments fortunately turn out satisfac. 
torily, such placements are fraught 
with danger. The adopting parents 
have no assurance that a careful study 
has been made of the child’s phys 
ical condition, family background, o 
intellectual potentialities. They may 
not be certain that the child is le 
gally available for adoption or that 
they are secure against claims from 
the natural parents, who may change 
their minds about the child upon 
more deliberate consideration. The 
child has less protection against be 
ing placed in the home of parents 
who are unfit to rear him. Moreover, 
the child may have been unneces- 
sarily separated from his own pal 
ents, when proper help and guidance 
could have kept the family together. 

Though the number of children 
placed for adoption independently 
was still large in 1951, the situation 
has shown some improvement in the 
past few years. In the 17 States for 
which comparable data are available 
55 percent of the children adopted 
by nonrelatives in 1948 were placed 
independently. By 1951, the percent 
had dropped to 51. The improvement 
is not large, but it may indicate? 
growing awareness of the important 
of having adoption proceedings cal 
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ried out under the guidance of an 
authorized agency. 


Age at Adoption 


Most children are young when 
adopted. In the 25 States reporting 
in 1951, the median age of the chil- 
dren for whom adoption petitions 
were filed was 3.3 years at the time 
the petition was made; two-fifths of 
the children were under age 2. These 
were the ages of the children at the 
time the petition was filed. For many 
children, placement in adoptive 
homes was made some time before 
the petition was filed. 

Children adopted by persons who 
were not related to them were 
younger, on the average, than those 
adopted by relatives. Of those adop- 
ted by nonrelatives, two-thirds were 
under age 2 at the time the petition 
for adoption was filed. In contrast, 
only about one-tenth of the children 
petitioned for by related persons were 
under age 2, as shown below. 





| Petitions filed by— 


Age at time of petition | 





Non- 


Relatives relatives 











11, 375 | 
100 | 


| —$ $$$ 


Total number reported. 
~-| 


10, 318 
Total percent........ 


100 





Under 6 months 

§months, under 2 years_--} 8 
2 years, under 6 years. ..-.. } 38 
6 years, under 14 years. ee 40 | 
4 years, under 21 years... ll 


ar) 





wot 





The difference in the ages of the 
children adopted by relatives and 
those adopted by nonrelatives reflects 
the different circumstances under 
which the two types of adoption oc- 
cur. Stepparents make most of the 
adoptions by relatives. Since chil- 
dren do not usually acquire steppar- 
ents at a very early age, only a small 
proportion of the children adopted by 
relatives are under age 2. 

One reason that the children adop- 
ted by nonrelatives are likely to be 
very young is the fact that it is 
easier for social agencies to find 
homes for younger children than for 
older ones. Many adoptive parents 
consider older children “undesirable” 
merely because of their age. Social 
workers, however, believe that many 
older children are adoptable and that 
they would fit into a family in a 
way that would be satisfying to them- 
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selves and to the adoptive parents. 

In addition, many of the children in 
nonrelative adoptions are placed in- 
dependently. These children are even 
younger than those placed through 
social agencies, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 














Placement made— 

Age at time of placement B Inde- 

a ies pend- 

gen ently 

Total number reported... 5,015 5, 899 
Total percent..........- 100 100 
Under 1 month of age....-.- ll 51 
1 month, under 3 months__.. 15 s 
3 months, under 6 months... 19 6 
6 months, under 1 year...... 22 6 
1 year, under 6 years.......- 26 21 
6 years, and over............ 7 8 











More than half the children placed 
independently were less than 1 month 
old when they were placed, which 
means that many of them were placed 
directly from the hospital or shortly 
thereafter. Agency placements, in 
contrast, tended to occur when the 
child was a little older; only 11 per- 
cent of the children were under a 
month old when they were placed 
by the agency. 

The children placed by the agency 
are older because of the time re- 
quired by the agencies to make 
studies of the adoptive parents, the 
natural parents, and the children, 
and also to make sure that the legal 
requirements governing the surren- 
der of the child are met before place- 
ments. Such procedures are not usu- 
ally followed in independent place- 
ments. 


Birth Status 


The children for whom adoption 
petitions were filed in the 25 States 
that made complete reports in 1951 
were divided almost equally between 
those born out of wedlock and those 


born in wedlock. Nonrelatives peti- 
tioned to adopt most (69 percent) of 
the children born out of wedlock, 
while relatives made the petitions 
for most (75 percent) of the chil- 
dren born in wedlock. 

Children born out of wedlock and 
not adopted by relatives are the 
children most vulnerable to “black” 
and “gray” market adoption prac- 
tices.2 The unmarried mother is likely 
to be young (2 out of every 5 un- 
married mothers are teenagers), and 
she is likely to find it hard to provide 
for her baby, since her earning capa- 
city is usually limited. Often her 
parents or relatives are unable or 
unwilling to help her care for the 
child. In addition, she finds it difficult 
to face the social stigma attached to 
unmarried motherhood. 

These circumstances, coupled with 
the heavy demand from prospective 
parents for an adoptable child, often 
lead to hasty and perhaps ill-con- 
sidered negotiations. The increasing 
number of children born out of wed- 
lock in this country—87,000 in 1938 
and 133,200 in 1949— makes it more 
important than ever to provide ser- 
vices for unmarried mothers and 
their children that will cope with 
the dangers of hasty placements. 

Of the adoptive children born in 
wedlock, most—whether they are 
adopted by relatives or nonrelatives 
—come from homes broken by di- 
vorce, desertion, or separation. 














Petitions filed by— 
Adopted children born in 
wedlock Rela- Non- 
tives relatives 
Total number reported__ 7, 772 2, 635 
Total percent. .........-. 100 100 
Both parents dead. ......... 2 3 
One parent dead. ........-.. 19 15 
Both parents ‘living and to- 
Pe Ee eee 4 25 
Both parents living, mar- 
riage broken_............ 70 46 
Other and not reported__...- 5 ll 























Petitions filed by— 
Total 
reported Non- 
Birth Relatives relatives 
status 
Num-) Per-/Num-| Per-/Num-} Per- 
ber | cent] ber | cent} ber | cent 
Born out of 
wedlock. ..|10,336) 100) 3,224 31) 7,112 69 
Born in wed- 
a 10,407} 100) 7,772) 75) 2,635) 25 




















A fairly large proportion (25 per- 
cent) of the children born in wedlock 
and adopted by nonrelatives had 
parents who were still living to- 


2The term “black market” means an 
adoption made for financial profit and 
without the help of a recognized child- 
placing agency; by “gray market” is 
meant an adoption similarly made but in 
which profit is not the primary motive. 








gether. The material presented in this 
study does not show why this hap- 
pens—why parents who are not 
separated give up their children to 
others. There are, of course, several 
possible reasons. Perhaps the parents 


had more children than they felt 
they could support, perhaps one or 
both parents were ill, or perhaps the 
parents had married shortly before 
or after the birth of the child and 
could not face the social disapproval 


of the situation. These are situations 
whatever their cause, in which the 
services of a social worker are needeq 
to make sure that adoption taky 
place only when it is the best soly. 
tion for the child and the parents, 
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Pensions in the United States: A Summary 


sons aged 65 or over in the 

United States; about 4 million 
are working or are the wives of work- 
ing men, and about 9 million are 
without income from current work. 
In 25 years, those aged 65 or over 
may total 20 million, and if the pro- 
portion not working remains the 
same, there will then be 14 million 
aged persons without income from 
work. 

Some retired persons depend for 
their support on savings or individ- 
ually bought annuities, some on their 
relatives or on the community 
through old-age assistance, and some 
on veterans’ pensions. A growing 
number rely chiefly on retirement 
systems. This report is concerned 
with such systems, public and private. 

Retirement systems are distinguish- 
able from other methods of income 
maintenance for the aged by their 
requirement that benefits be based 
on employment; only those who have 
been in a job covered by the plan 
have benefit rights. There are three 
major types of systems: (1) federally 
administered old-age and survivors 
insurance (OASI)—the foundation of 
future retirement security for most 
Americans; (2) private plans in in- 
dustrial and nonprofit employment, 
which build on OASI and provide 
additional benefits; (3) systems, 
chiefly governmental, covering jobs 
not under OASI. The third group in- 
cludes retirement plans of State and 
local governments, the Federal civil 


T sons are now 13 million per- 


| service, and the Armed Forces, none 
| of which provide for integration with 


OASI. The railroad retirement system 
does, however, provide a degree of 
integration with OASI and perhaps 
should be considered a fourth class. 

These broad classes of retirement 
systems must be studied together, for 





*Pensions in the United States (Joint 
Committee Print, 82d Cong., 2d _ sess., 
1952, 106 pp.) was prepared under the 
auspices of the National Planning Associ- 
ation for the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. The report has been sum- 
marized as a service to Bulletin readers. 

*Throughout the report the current 
data relate to the beginning of 1952. 
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it is the protection provided by the 
combined arrangements and their 
cumulative effect on the economy 
that are significant. The report there- 
fore considers the total impact of 
these systems, pointing out their 
differences; it also considers the re- 
lationships of these systems to job 
opportunities for the aged and the 
total income-maintenance problems 
of retired persons. 

A major determinant of the size 
of the pension problem is the pro- 
portion of the aged group produc- 
tively employed. A large number of 
persons over 65 are now working. 
As of March 1952, 42 percent of the 
men past 65 were in the labor force; 
of those aged 65-70, nearly 60 per- 
cent; and of those 70-75, 40 percent. 

Continued employment of a large 
proportion of persons past 65 is im- 
portant in holding down the cost of 
pensions. The average age at which 
retired persons come on the OASI 
rolls is now 69. If people generally 
were to retire and apply for benefits 
at 65, the long-range cost of OASI 
would be raised by more than 1 per- 
cent of payroll. Moreover, under con- 
ditions of relatively full employment, 
a general policy of retirement at 65 
would mean that the volume of goods 
and services available for the whole 
community would be lowered by the 
amount persons past 65 would other- 
wise produce and there would be a 
big increase in the number of persons 
who consume without currently pro- 
ducing. 

In general, it is important to the 
community and to the individual 
that persons of retirement age who 
can and want to work have job op- 
portunities. Yet on the most opti- 
mistic assumptions the number of 
nonearners among the aged will grow 
as the number of the aged grows. 
Employment is largely out of the 
question for most of those over, say, 
75, the disabled, and many women 
who spent their younger years as 
homemakers. Provision of more job 
opportunities for the aged therefore 
cannot substitute for pensions, but it 
can reduce their cost and the eco- 


nomic burden of old age on current 
producers. 

Available data suggest that most 
persons do save—in varying amounts 
and for varied reasons—and that 
more than half the aged have been 
able to accumulate some savings. 
Such savings are usually small and 
seldom provide an adequate source 
of support. If most workers and their 
wives or widows are to have suffi- 
cient income in old age, the founda- 
tion must be a pension arrangement 
that does not rely on voluntary sav- 
ings. Pensions do not, of course, re- 
move the need for individual savings 
but serve as a base on which the in- 
dividual can build toward greater 
retirement security. 


Current Pension Arrangements 


Coverage.—Nine out of 10 civilian 
workers are earning retirement pro- 
tection; nearly 8 out of 10 are under 
OASI. The only major groups not 
under a retirement plan are the 4 
million farm operators, perhaps a 
million self-employed professional 
persons, and probably 2 million 
domestic and agricultural workers 
without regular employment as de- 
fined by the Social Security Act. 
Career servicemen in the Armed 
Forces are protected under special 
plans; most of the others earn pro- 
tection under the plans covering their 
regular jobs and get credit under 
these plans for time spent in the 
service. In January 1952 about 1 
out of 5 workers covered under OASI 
were also covered by private plans 
designed to supplement the public 
system. 

Coverage under most plans is man- 
datory for the worker. Membership in 
any plan, public or private, is usually 
an automatic accompaniment of em- 
ployment in an industry or occupa- 
tion covered by the plan. Under a 
few State and local plans, most pri- 
vate contributory plans, and employ- 
ment for nonprofit organizations un- 
der the OASI program, those persons 
who were in covered employment at 
the time the plan was initiated may 
stay out if they wish, but those hired 








later are generally covered compul- 
sorily. Probably more than three- 
fourths of the persons under private 
plans did not elect coverage on an 
individual basis; with the exceptions 
mentioned, all public programs are 
compulsory for the employee. 

Scarcely 15 years ago only about 
6 million persons (less than 15 per- 
cent of those employed) had protec- 
tion under retirement systems. Cov- 
erage was uneven, ranging from 100 
percent in the communications in- 
dustry to virtually nothing in retail 
trade and agriculture. Employer- 
sponsored plans (including those of 
railroads) covered about 3.7 million 
workers, and the systems for Gov- 
ernment employees about 2 million. 
About 200,000 nonprofit employees 
also had protection, and a few 
workers were covered by union-spon- 
sored plans. 

Most employees of business and 
industry were first protected under a 
retirement program in 1937, under 
the Social Security Act. At that time 
about 25 million were covered. Cov- 
erage under OASI grew with the 
labor force, until by 1950, just before 
coverage was extended, about 35 mil- 
lion were under that program at one 
time. About 47 million are now cov- 
ered under OASI at one time and 
7.5 million under other public sys- 
tems. 

Most supplementary plans of pri- 
vate industry are newer than the 
public programs. Almost all collec- 
tive-bargaining plans were set up 
after 1940, many in the last 4 or 5 
years. Relatively few of the existing 
employer-sponsored plans were es- 
tablished before 1940. A few private 
plans are very old; the American 
Express Company set up the first 
pension plan in the United States in 
1875. Most of the early plans were 
noncontributory and unfunded and 
avoided establishing “rights.” The 
pension, usually discretionary, was 
considered a gratuity and could be 
terminated or reduced at wili. Today 
most of the pensions are nondiscre- 
tionary and are considered the 
eligible employee’s right. 

During the 1920’s, insurance com- 
panies began to sell group annuities. 
With the establishment of OASI more 
insured plans were set up to supple- 
ment the public program. Another 


major growth in private plans oc- 
curred in World War II, when pen- 
sions were one of the few ways em- 
ployers could raise compensation and 
compete for labor. Since 1949 the 
growth in coverage under these plans 
can be traced generally to the drive 
of the big unions. 

Coverage of the present aged.— 
Coverage against income loss in old 
age in the United States is nearly 90 
percent effective for those now 
working, but only about two-thirds 
of the retired workers and their 
wives are currently drawing bene- 
fits; less than 25 percent of the 
aged widows are getting them. 
Though about 16 percent of the em- 
ployed labor force is under some type 
of pension plan supplementing OASI, 
relatively few private-plan benefits 
are being paid as yet. Most of the 
aged drawing retirement benefits get 
them from public programs. 

Benefit provisions.—From the stand- 
point of the protection furnished, 
present arrangements are less satis- 
factory in the level of benefits than 
in coverage. Under OASI in Sep- 
tember 1952 the average monthly 
benefit for retired workers without 
entitled wives was about $47; for 
married couples it was about $80 and 
for aged widows, $40. For those com- 
ing on the rolls later, benefits will be 
computed under the new formula and 
will be higher. Under the new for- 
mula, the average worker and his 
wife (if also aged 65) will get a com- 
bined benefit slightly higher than 
$100; the average single man will get 
about $65. 

OASI beneficiaries who receive 
supplementary retirement pay from 
private plans represent about 15 per- 
cent of all retired-worker-and-wife 
beneficiaries. In a survey of aged 
OASI beneficiaries, about half the 
men drawing private pensions got 
more than $60 a month from this 
source. Three-fourths received less 
than $100 a month, and about 10 per- 
cent got more than $125. 

Under present arrangements, com- 
bined OASI and private-plan bene- 
fits will usually replace, for the $250- 
a-month man with long service, from 
40 to 60 percent of his previous wage 
and from 55 to 75 percent if he is 
married and his wife is 65. Generally 
more than half the combined retire- 


ment benefit comes from the public 
program; the proportion is likely to 
be higher for those with less thap 
30 years’ service. 

Private plans are adjusted to OAs] 
in various ways. Since OASI bene. 
fits are related to the first $3,600 of 
annual earnings, some plans pay a 
supplementary benefit only on com. 
pensation above that amount. Others 
pay on all earnings, sometimes with 
a higher percentage on earnings 
above $3,600. 

Inmany collective-bargaining plang 
a given level of combined OASI ang 
supplementary benefit is guaranteed, 
and the private plan pays what is 
needed to bring the amount up to the 
the guaranty. Thus, if OASI is lib. 
eralized, the amount the private plan 
pays is reduced. Many employer- 
sponsored plans also adjust the pri- 
vate pension by subtracting the OASI 
benefit or part of it from the amount 
the company pays. In plans that do 
not provide for direct adjustment to 
the OASI benefit, the supplementary 
benefit can be determined so as to 
reflect new levels in OASI benefits, 

Unlike most private plans the pub- 
lic programs—except for railroad 
retirement and OASI—have beam 
largely independent of each other, 
Their benefits are usually intended 
to be sufficient in themselves. Bene 
fits under the special government 
programs tend to be higher tha 
under OASI. A retired railroad 
worker with 30 years’ service ani 
average earnings of $250 a month 
gets a monthly benefit of $144.90; if 
he is married and his wife is 65, he 
gets $184.90. A Federal civil servant 
with similar earnings and service gets 
$137.50 whether he is married or not 
Maximum benefits under OASI ar 
$85 for a single man and $127.50 for 
a couple. In almost all public pro 
grams except OASI and railroad re 
tirement, the benefit amount is the 
same for the single and married 
worker. 

In the public programs and mos 
private plans, the benefit is related 
to the level of earning. Exception 
are benefits in the coal-mining it 
dustry and the auto industry; th 
relatively high minimums payable i 
the steel industry result in identicd 
pension amounts for workers at We 
rious wage levels. Plans related # 
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earnings automatically pay somewhat 
higher benefits as the general wage 
Jevel rises. Under the OASI formula, 
however, benefit levelsrespond slowly 
to rising wage rates, and adjustment 
requires legislative action. 

In most programs, benefit amounts 
vary with length of service, but 
workers in the older ages when the 
plan goes into effect are usually given 
full-rate benefits (or nearly full- 
rate), even though their period of 
covered employment must be brief. 
The OASI program does this through 
eligibility requirements and the bene- 
fit formula, the other plans through 
the device of past service credits. 

Service requirements.—Both public 
and private programs pay benefits 
only after a period of work under the 
system. Under OASI, a worker must, 
in general, have 10 years of covered 
employment; in the program’s early 
years, to make the program more 
effective for those already near age 
65, a shorter period is required. Since 
8 out of 10 workers are in jobs cov- 
ered by OASI, most of those now 
working can meet these requirements 
easily. 

Under private plans the employ- 
ment must all be with the same em- 
ployer or in the same industry. Col- 
lective-bargaining plans often re- 
quire 15 or 20 years’ service, and un- 
insured noncontributory employer- 
sponsored plans also have long ser- 
vice requirements. Group-annuity 
plans generally have no such service 
requirements but require a waiting 
period (usually 1—5 years) that serves 
the same purpose. Some private plans 
exclude new employees past 55 or 60. 

The plans with long-service re- 
quirements do not protect the worker 
who changes jobs after age 45 or 50. 
American workers change jobs fre- 
quently, and many move from indus- 
try to industry. Yet a large propor- 
tion of workers do stay with the same 
employer between the ages of 45 and 
65, perhaps particularly in firms with 
pensions. More information is needed 
on the mobility of older workers be- 
fore we can know the extent to which 
long-service requirements limit pri- 
vate-plan protection. 

Vested rights —Many private plans, 
including most collective-bargaining 
plans, do not pay any benefit unless 
the individual is working for the par- 
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ticular employer or industry or is 
on leave when he retires. Other plans 
give certain rights to deferred an- 
nuities if the worker’s employment 
ends before retirement age. In pri- 
vate contributory plans, such an em- 
ployee may in any case have his con- 
tributions refunded, usually with in- 
terest. 

Many employer-sponsored plans 
give an employee meeting certain re- 
quirements an equity in the pension 
rights accumulated for him out of 
his employer’s contributions, usually 
in the form of a paid-up annuity de- 
ferred to retirement age. This “vest- 
ing” may be complete, so that the em- 
ployee is entitled to the annuity’s 
full value, or it may be graded so 
that partial vesting is established 
after a number of years of coverage, 
with the proportion vested increas- 
ing gradually to full vesting after a 
specified number of years. 

The Federal programs have liberal 
vesting provisions—the railroad re- 
tirement system after 10 years, civil 
service after 5 years, OASI after 
the service requirements described 
earlier are met. 

Contributions.—Many plans do not 
require a direct cash contribution 
from the employee. The Federal in- 
come tax set-up is favorable to full 
employer financing, since the em- 
ployer contribution is deductible as 
business expense and in the absence 
of the plan would go in large part to 
the Government in taxes. Employee 
contributions are not deductible from 
personal income taxes; moreover, the 
tax rate for the employee is generally 
lower than the corporation rate. 

The early industrial plans were 
largely noncontributory, and during 
World War II such plans were popu- 
lar again. Plans adopted in 1943-47 
were about evenly divided between 
contributory and noncontributory. 
Many employer-sponsored but few 
collective-bargaining plans set up 
since the end of the war have been 
contributory. Noncontributory plans 
have always covered more workers, 
and less than a fourth of the workers 
now covered by private plans make 
contributions. 

Contribution formulas under pri- 
vate plans vary greatly. The contri- 
bution and retirement credit for the 
first $3,000 of annual earnings is gen- 


erally less than for earnings over this 
amount, because the worker is getting 
credit for these earnings and paying 
a contribution on them under OASI. 
(Many private plans havenotchanged 
to take into account the increase to 
$3,600 in OASI’s wage-base and tax- 
base maximum.) In contributory 
plans, the employee contribution is 
generally expressed as a percent of 
earnings—usually 2-3 percent of the 
first $3,000 of annual earnings and 
usually 4-5 percent of the rest. The 
employer contributes the balance 
necessary to provide the benefits 
planned. Employer contributions 
nearly always at least equal the em- 
ployee contributions and are often 
1% to 2 times as large. The employer 
also finances entirely benefits based 
on service before the pension plan’s 
adoption. In negotiated plans, the 
agreement may specify the exact 
amount of the employer contribution. | 

The cost of OASI is borne equally 
by employers and employees. The 
rate, now 1.5 percent for each on the 
first $3,600 earned in a year, is sched- 
uled to rise to 2 percent in 1954 and 
then in a series of step-ups to 3.25 
percent in 1970. The self-employed 
pay a rate equal to 1% times the em- 
ployee rate. 

The Armed Forces plan and a few 
State and local plans are noncon- 
tributory, but the other Government 
programs require employee contribu- 
tions (railroad retirement, 6.25 per- 
cent; civil service, 6 percent). 

Funding—In all pension plans, 
benefit expenditures are low at first 
and rise gradually as the pension rolls 
grow. Arrangements for currently 
setting aside amounts to cover part or 
all of the accruing liabilities before 
benefits must be paid are called 
“funding.” 

What constitutes an “actuarially 
sound” funding plan is debatable. 
Strictly, a fully funded plan is one 
with deposits large enough so that, if 
at any given cut-off date no further 
deposits were made, the plan could 
continue to honor all obligations 
based on service up to such date. 
Thus all those who had retired would 
continue to get their benefits, and 
many who had not yet retired would 
get benefits as they became eligible. 
This definition would require deposits 
to have been made for all past-ser- 
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vice credits and to be made currently 
for all present service. Relatively 
few workers today are covered by 
plans that would meet such a test 
of liquidation. Many plans do not 
contemplate ever being in this posi- 
tion, while others that do, by and 
large, have not yet accumulated the 
sums needed to fund all past-service 
credits. 

Another test of actuarial soundness 
is to fund the plan so that enough 
has accumulated by the time of re- 
tirement to provide each participant 
with the contemplated retirement in- 
come. This test can be met even 
though past-service credits have not 
been fully funded; under it, the con- 
tinued operation of the plan may be 
necessary to meet the obligations to 
those who have not yet retired, but 
in the event of liquidation those al- 
ready on the rolls would continue to 
get their benefits. 

Another test, less stringent and de- 
pending even more on continued op- 
eration of the plan, is one usually ap- 
plied to OASI and other Government 
plans—will the income to the fund 
over all future years be enough to 
meet the benefit obligations as they 
arise? Thus the tax schedule in OASI 
is designed to make the system en- 
tirely self-supporting but does not 
contemplate full funding. This test 
can be met even though past-service 
credits are never funded, if in the 
future, instead of such funding, 
amounts are made available equal to 
the interest that would have been 
earned by deposits for past-service 
credits. Liquidation under such 
financing and the failure to make 
such payments in lieu of interest 
could mean the termination or re- 
duction of payments to retired per- 
sons as well as the failure to honor 
obligations to those not yet retired. 
Although proper for a public program 
whose continuance may be assumed, 
this test is not appropriate for any 
but the largest and most stable pri- 
vate companies. 

Most plans have some funding ar- 
rangement, although many would not 
meet any of the tests of actuarial 
soundness suggested. Those plans 
that have no funding and meet all 
benefit payments out of current reve- 
nues are often called “pay-as-you- 
go” plans. Whether a plan is in fact 
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actuarially sound depends also on the 
assumptions used in the estimates, 
for wide variations in cost estimates 
result from different assumptions on 
turn-over, mortality, retirement rate, 
interest rate, and other cost factors. 

Some reserve funds are large and 
are continuing to grow. At the end 
of 1951, there was over $15 billion in 
the OASI fund, $2.5 billion in the 
railroad retirement fund, and $5 bil- 
lion in the civil-service retirement 
fund. These amounts, however, rep- 
resented only a fraction of the ac- 
cumulated liability of the plans. The 
reserves of all the private plans total 
about $12 billion. 

Taxation of industrial plans.—Since 
the establishment of pension funds, 
employer contributions under indus- 
trial plans have been considered 
properly deductible from income for 
tax purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Code in section 165(a) makes the in- 
come to certain pension trusts tax- 
exempt; it also provides that em- 
ployer contributions under a plan 
meeting requirements of section 165 
(a) are deductible as business ex- 
pense. That section requires that the 
plan must be for the exclusive benefit 
of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and neither its principal nor income 
can be diverted to other purposes. It 
must be formal and communicated to 
the employees, intended as a perma- 
nent plan, and bona fide—not a sub- 
terfuge for distributing profits to 
stockholders; it must not discriminate 
in favor of officers and highly paid or 
supervisory employees. 

Permanent and total disability.— 
Many workers are retired prema- 
turely because of disability, and some 
private plans—generally the self-in- 
sured plans of large firms—pay per- 
manent and total disability benefits. 
In most plans, a disabled worker 
must rely on the early retirement 
provisions. Where special provision 
is made for such workers, benefits are 
usually conditioned on long service 
(15 years or more), attainment of a 
specified age (usually 55), or both. 
Most plans recently negotiated in the 
mass-production industries have per- 
manent and total disability provi- 
sions. 

OASI does not provide for perma- 
nent and total disability and has no 
early retirement provisions. All other 


Federal and most State and local re- 
tirement plans make special provi- 
sion for such disability. 

Deferred profit-sharing plans.— 
Profit-sharing plans under which 
benefits are deferred until retirement 
or attainment of a given age are a 
form of pension. No particular bene- 
fit amount is guaranteed; the payment 
is based on the company’s profit ex- 
perience and the worker’s length of 
service and earning ievel. Since past 
service is not recognized, they do 
little for those in the older ages when 
the plan is begun. Such a plan is un- 
stisfactory as a complete substitute 
for a regular pension plan. This par- 
ticular approach does have advan- 
tages for the employer—commit- 
ments are tailored to what the com- 
pany can afford. A combined pension 
and profit-sharing plan has attrac- 
tions; a pension can be guaranteed 
and past-service credits granted 
through the regular retirement sys- 
tem, while more liberal benefits for 
current service depend on the suc- 
cess of the individual enterprise. In 
1951 over 3,000 deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans and 14,000 retirement plans 
were in operation. 


Other Income-Maintenance 
Methods 


Public assistance.—Public assist- 
ance is designed to provide income 
to needy persons to help them obtain 
the essentials of living. Old-age as- 
sistance is the chief type of aid for 
aged needy persons, but some older 
persons get aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, aid to the blind, 
or general assistance. Federal grants 
to the States help them finance the 
categorical assistance programs, but 
general assistance is solely the re- 
sponsibility of the States and local- 
ities. 

In determining eligibility and 
amount of assistance, the State sets 
a standard for determining need that 
includes such basic requirements as 
food, shelter, clothing, utilities, and 
household operating expenses and 
special requirements for nursing, 
home care, or medical services. The 
difference between the individual’s 
income and the total cost of the es- 
sential items is commonly taken to 
represent the amount of need. In 
some States the payment may equal 
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the amount needed; others limit the 
maximum monthly amount a recip- 
ient may get. When appropriations 
are insufficient for payments to all 
eligible persons, States usually make 
percentage cuts in the amounts. 

Except in aid to the blind, Federal 
law requires States to consider all 
income and resources of the recipient. 
State provisions vary on the amount 
and kinds of property a recipient may 
have, as well as on policies evaluating 
his resources. 

Since. October 1952, the Federal 
share of old-age assistance costs has 
been four-fifths of the first $25 of the 
average payment and half the balance 
up to a maximum of $55 monthly for 
an individual; the total must include 
payments for medical care made to or 
for the recipient. 

About 2.7 million persons were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance at the end 
of 1951; the average payment in De- 
cember 1951 was $44.54 for the Nation 
and ranged from $70.91 to $18.68 
among the States. 

Veterans’ programs.—Only about 
300,000 persons over 65 now get pay- 
ments under the veterans’ programs; 
these payments may become a signifi- 
cant source of income for the aged, 
as most surviving World War I vet- 
erans will be 65 within the next few 
years. At age 65, almost any veteran 
can meet the disability test for a non- 
service-connected pension—10-per- 
cent disability; he then gets $75 a 
month for any year in which his in- 
come is $1,400 or less, or $2,700 or 
less if he is married. 


Areas of Agreement 


A constructive pattern of meeting 
income-maintenance needs for the 
aged is beginning to emerge—one 
that has the support of responsible 
spokesmen for industry, labor, and 
Government and of professional and 
expert opinion, though the broad area 
of agreement may be obscured by 
differences on special aspects of the 
pension problem. 

I. The first principle of a construc- 
tive approach to the income mainte- 
nance needs of the aged is that there 
should be opportunity for productive 
employment for those who are able 
to and want to work. 

Much of business and labor agree 
that employment of those of retire- 
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ment age who can and want to work 
will reduce pension costs and in full- 
employment periods will increase the 
total national product. Some dis- 
agree, however, on the application of 
this principle—chiefly on whether the 
employing organizations should fol- 
low a policy of compulsory retire- 
ment at a fixed age. 

To increase job opportunities. for 
those past 65 the fixed retirement age 
need not be dropped entirely. The 
compulsory age can be raised some- 
what above 65, and the voluntary age 
at which one can retire and receive 
full pension kept at 65. Moreover, re- 
tirement at a fixed age need not bar 
all employment. Experimentation and 
research are needed on reassigning 
workers to lighter jobs and part-time 
work. In our aging population the 
economy must be able to take advan- 
tage of the contributions of those 
unable to continue in their regular 
jobs but still ready and able to do 
other tasks. 

The desirable goal of providing job 
opportunities for older workers must 
not be confused with the undesirable 
goal of forcing continued employ- 
ment, in jobs beyond the worker’s 
capacity, because of economic neces- 
sity. The economy loses when a 
worker hangs onto a job he cannot do 
adequately, and, more important, it is 
bad for the worker. The alternative 
to work should be retirement at a 
level of living acceptable to the in- 
dividual so that freedom to choose 
work or retirement is meaningful. 

Il. There is widespread agreement 
that underlying anything the individ- 
ual may do for himself or any ar- 
rangements made through collective 
bargaining or by an employer there 
should be a universally available 
public program directed to income 
maintenance for the aged. 

This proposition is supported by 
both critics and defenders of the pres- 
ent public programs—those who want 
a program making a flat payment to 
all aged persons, a means-test pro- 
gram, the present type of program, 
or a modification of the present pro- 
gram. Recognition that society must 
take the fundamental responsibility 
is nearly universal, and the impracti- 
cality of relying solely on private 
pension plans or individual savings is 
generally conceded. 


The drive to make universal the 
protection furnished through Govern- 
ment is strong. Industry, labor, and 
experts probably agree more on the 
desirability of extending OASI cov- 
erage than on any other issue con- 
nected with the system. The hearings 
on the 1950 amendments showed sig- 
nificantly congressional interest in 
extending OASI to groups showing a 
wish to be included. 

Ill. There is widespread agreement 
that the means-test method is a less 
satisfactory way of providing income 
for retired persons than a non-means- 
test program and that the basic public 
program should, therefore, not in- 
clude a test of need. There is also 
recognition, however, that assistance 
to the aged will continue to be re- 
quired to meet needs not otherwise 
met, 

A means-test program to replace 
OASI has had some support, though 
most informed opinion favors a non- 
means-test program with public as- 
sistance as a supplement. 

Most persons prefer retirement pay 
because the assistance payment 
brings the individual only up to the 
minimum level of living defined in 
the program and is different from 
other income paid as a right in that 
it is not a reward for services, and 
also because the means test divides 
the community into the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” 

Yet it is generally conceded that 
any program not based on need will 
not be enough in some cases and will 
require supplementation through as- 
sistance. Even those who do not 
favor continuing Federal-State old- 
age assistance indefinitely recognize 
that assistance would have to be con- 
tinued as a supplementary program 
on a State or local level. 

IV. There is considerable agree- 
ment in this country on the desira- 
bility of relating retirement pay to 
previous earnings and on the desira- 
bility of having the fundamental pub- 
lic program contributory. 

More agreement exists on the de- 
sirability of relating benefits to earn- 
ings in the basic public program than 
in certain private plans, since OASI 
covers persons of widely differing in- 
comes. Opinions vary on the desira- 
bility of an employee contribution in 
private plans, but such a contribution 
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in OASI has both management and 
labor support. 

A flat-benefit program can be una 
contributory basis, but this approach 
has had little support in this country. 
The flat benefit is apt to be higher 
than the usual earnings of many per- 
sons in poorer communities or so low 
as to be relatively meaningless for 
middle-income and skilled workers. 
Old-age pension movements, such as 
Townsendism, support a system of 
flat payments unrelated to previous 
earnings and varying from year to 
year according to tax yields or the 
decision of Congress. 

The noncontributory program gives 
less security than earned retirement 
pay; the amount of the payment 
would be dependent on current eco- 
nomic and political considerations. 
The lack of a proprietary right to a 
retirement benefit based on earnings 
and contributions makes the intro- 
duction of a means test possible in 
times of financial distress. In the pub- 
lic program the contribution strength- 
ens the concept of earned right, and it 
makes it clear to the worker, and to 
others, that he has a say in the pro- 
gram’s planning and in protecting it 
from undue liberalization or restric- 
tion. 

V. There is widespread acceptance 
of the idea that private pension plans 
are desirable as supplements to the 
public program. 

Regardless of the benefit level in 
the public program, it will be desir- 
able in some occupations and indus- 
tries to encourage people to stop 
work or shift to another occupation 
before age 65. Many companies will 
want to promote retirement of execu- 
tive and supervisory personnel, or 
their shift to other jobs, by paying 
higher benefits than those under the 
general system. 

Even with substantial liberaliza- 
tions, OASI could probably not pay 
benefits high enough to satisfy the 
goals of the more successful com- 
panies or to make unions willing to 
drop pensions from collective bar- 
gaining. 

Management set up its pension 
plans to attract and hold good em- 
ployees and to make it easier to re- 
tire those likely to be unproductive. 
Some unions feel that the negotiated 
pension helps to keep members. 
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Labor, management, and experts 
agree that private pension plans have 
limitations. Each plan covers only a 
specific employer, industry, or group 
of employers within a locality. Be- 
cause the employer may end the pri- 
vate plan or go out of business, such 
a plan does not offer the security of 
the public program. Funding in a 
way that permits increases in benefits 
as productivity rises is difficult. In 
some industries, adequate benefits 
clearly cannot be provided by private 
planning alone. Some companies fear 
the necessary long-range commit- 
ments. Certain types of plans can rob 
the worker of his independence by 
binding him to one company. 

There are difficulties and dangers 
in both private and public plans, but 
they solve more problems than they 
create. A broad public retirement 
system, supplemented by private 
plans, will continue to get wide sup- 
port. The question will be not so 
much whether we are for pensions or 
against them, but how we can plan 
for the security of aged persons in 
ways that minimize the disadvantages 
and promote freedom of action. 


Economics of Pensions 


Economic security for the retired 
aged, as well as for all of us, depends 
on industry’s success in producing an 
increasing flow of goods and services. 
But besides a high production level, 
some institutional arrangements for 
income maintenance such as pensions 
are needed to ensure that all have the 
continuing right to share in consump- 
tion after retirement. These basic 
factors are interacting—the produc- 
tion potential establishes the outside 
limit in providing goods and serv- 
ices to consumers, but the nature of 
the income-maintenance arrange- 
ments can affect the level of produc- 
tion. In designing pension arrange- 
ments, then, their effect on total 
production should be weighed. Pen- 
sions may be justified as security 
measures even if they tend to de- 
press the volume of production, 
but factors inhibiting production 
should be kept to a minimum and 
those favoring a large volume of 
goods and services promoted. 

Standard of living and number of 
retired aged.—Perhaps the most fun- 
damental economic question concern- 


ing the growth of the aged population 
is whether the future flow of goods 
and services going to the retired aged 
will be so great that the gainfully 
employed will find it hard to produce 
enough both for this group and for 
themselves and their families. 

The growing proportion of aged in 
the population will mean an increas- 
ing number of retired aged in rela- 
tion to the number of gainfully em- 
ployed. But persons over age 65 who 
are not now gainfully employed make 
up little more than 10 percent of the 
entire group not currently working, 
Although the percentage of retired 
older people among those not work- 
ing will surely grow in the next 25 
years, the ratio of all persons not 
gainfully employed to those gainfully 
employed in 1975 will be about the 
same as it is today. Moreover, each 
worker will be able to produce more, 

If our economic progress continues, 
our standard of living is not threat- 
ened by the growing number of re- 
tired aged. 

Size of pension commitments.—Es- 
timates were made not only of the 
number of aged persons in 1975 but 
of the national income in that year. 
It is estimated that the kind of re- 
tirement systems that are now de- 
veloping—both public and private— 
will pay benefits in 1975 amounting 
to about 1.6 percent of the national 
income in terms of constant purchas- 
ing power, or about 3.7 percent of 
the national income if pensions are 
increased to take into account rises 
in living standards. 

Effect of pension arrangements on 
volume of production.—Though no 
juantitative measurement is possible, 
it is a fact that certain plans may 
affect adversely the employment of 
older workers and the mobility of 
labor. If pension arrangements dis- 
courage the employment of older 
workers and so reduce the total num- 
ber of workers, there can be a de 
crease in production attributable to 
pensions. 

The extent to which private pen- 
sion plans discourage hiring of older 
workers may depend on whether the 
workers bring retirement rights with 
them to new jobs. Since all industrial 
workers now have substantial retire- 
ment rights under OASI, the lack of 
early vesting in many private plans 
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probably has less effect than it other- 
wise would have. It would be useful 
to study private-plan operations to 
find out how to eliminate factors af- 
fecting adversely the employment of 
these workers. 

It would also be desirable to know 
the extent to which private-pension 
plans cause employers to retire those 
who are able to work and workers to 
choose to retire though employers are 
willing to keep them on. 

Public-plan experience so far 
shows that workers generally prefer 
to continue to work, even with retire- 
ment benefits available. The retire- 
ment test has not, apparently, made 
any significant number of people 
forego employment to secure benefits. 

Pension arrangements also affect 
production adversely if they inhibit 
a desirable degree of mobility in the 
labor force. New industries are de- 
veloped only with the help of work- 
ers from older industries. Workers 
should be encouraged to try better 
jobs at which they may be more pro- 
ductive. 

Those private plans without vesting 
privileges penalize the worker who 
leaves his job. The degree to which 
such plans inhibit mobility of work- 
ers is affected by the adequacy of the 
public plan and the amount of pro- 
tection the supplementary program 
gives. Under present circumstances, 
since the public pension will supply 
half to three-fourths of the retire- 
ment income for hourly workers in 
mass-production industries, the effect 
of nonvesting on workers’ mobility is 
weakened. Pensions plus other fac- 
tors may, however, affect the will- 
ingness of older workers to change 
jobs. Research is needed to discover 
the extent to which this is true in 
private and public plans. 

In some respects, pension plans 
have a favorable effect on production. 
Insofar as they result in a net in- 
crease in savings they may increase 
productive capacity. They may also 
improve industrial leadership by 
making it possible to promote young 
executives. Properly designed plans 
encourage risk-taking by the self- 
employed and by workers that may 
result in the development of new en- 
terprises and better placement of 
workers. Insofar as pensions give a 
large part of the consuming public a 
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regular income, they have a steady- 
ing effect on demand. 

On balance, pensions are likely to 
have a favorable rather than adverse 
effect on production. 

Effect on the community’s burden 
in caring for the aged.—Even without 
organized pension plans, most work- 
ers retiring in the future would ob- 
tain at least a minimum level of 
living—to a considerable extent from 
relatives or the community through 
public assistance. More of the future 
retirants, however, will have a bet- 
ter-than-minimum level of living be- 
cause of pension plans. The increased 
flow of goods and services to the re- 
tired aged, attributable to pensions, 
would not add-to the community bur- 
den unless others would, for that 
reason, have to limit their consump- 
tion. To the extent that (1) the 
greater flow of goods and services 
comes from increased production 
brought about by the pension ar- 
rangements, and (2) the pensions 
have been paid for by direct or in- 
direct contributions of the pensioners, 
there is no added community burden. 

Problems of fund accumulation.— 
In private pension plans, for the next 
few decades, payments to pensioners 
will be a small proportion of what 
is set aside to cover future payments. 
Ultimately, payments to those retired 
will exceed the amount set aside for 
current workers (the difference being 
made up by earnings on the accumu- 
lated fund). Reasonable estimates of 
the rate of private-fund accumula- 
tion are hard to make because of the 
many uncertain factors. On the basis 
of 1951 prices, the average yearly in- 
crease in private-pension funds in 
the next 10 years may be about $2 
billion. With interest, this increase 
would mean aggregate reserves of 
$33-39 billion a decade in the future 
(present reserves are about $12 bil- 
lion). 

Under the present tax schedule, 
excess of income over outgo in OASI 
will average an additional $2 billion 
a year for the next 10 years; other 
Government programs will average 
about $1 billion a year. 

During inflation this fund accumu- 
lation has been convenient; it would 
not be so in deflationary periods. The 
impact of these funds in a defla- 
tionary situation merits study. The 


effect of $5 billion in new funds on 
the capital market should also be ex- 
plored; we are now lacking much of 
the basic information needed for 
analysis. The following questions in 
this area need study: 

1. Will pension funds continue to 
be invested in Government and in- 
dustrial bonds to the same extent as 
at present, or will a larger propor- 
tion be invested in equities? 

2. What will be the effect of fund 
accumulation on the interest rate? 

3. Will the investment policies of 
the trusteed plans have a stabilizing 
effect on the stock market? 

4. What will be the effect of a ris- 
ing level of living, and possibly rising 
prices as well, on the contribution 
which the present type of funding can 
make to the financing of future bene- 
fits? 


Major Policy Questions 


Several major questions of public 
policy need more research and con- 
sideration before intelligent action 
can be taken. Policy formation can- 
not, however, always await the com- 
pletion of research, and some solu- 
tions hinge largely on value judg- 
ments that can be made now. In some 
areas action should be taken imme- 
diately. 

Veterans’ program and social se- 
curity—A major question of public 
policy is the extent to which the 19 
million veterans are to be granted 
special benefits in addition to the 
protection they share with others 
under social security. The issue is 
primarily whether aged veterans will 
be granted a general pension regard- 
less of other income or service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The program for service-connected 
disabilities is widely accepted. Even 
the present type of program for non- 
service-connected cases may not be 
too costly if the availability of other 
types of protection is considered in 
future modifications. If the present 
income tests and benefit levels are 
kept in the veterans’ program and 
OASI is liberalized as community liv- 
ing standards rise, many veterans 
would have from other sources the 
minimum level of living now guar- 
anteed and so would not be eligible 
for the special veterans’ benefits. If, 
however, in planning the non-ser- 
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vice-connected pensions, it is not 
recognized that most of the same 
people will be entitled to OASI bene- 
fits and that many will be working 
after age 65, high costs will result. 

OASI and the other Government 
programs.—The various public pro- 
grams for special groups are designed 
not as supplements to OASI but as 
if the benefit paid by the special sys- 
tem were the only one the individ- 
ual receives. Because many workers 
move from one job to another, some 
may not qualify under any system 
and others will receive benefits from 
more than one system. This type of 
duplication of benefits is inequitable 
and results in higher than necessary 
costs. 

Various groups are studying the re- 
lationship of OASI to the other public 
programs. During 1952 a special joint 
congressional committee was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the 
railroad retirement program to OASI, 
where some coordination has already 
been achieved; Public Law 555 pro- 
vided, in part, for a Government 
study of the interrelationship of Fed- 
eral employee pension programs and 
OASI; the Senate Finance Committee 
has indicated that it will hold hear- 
ings early in 1953 on the relationship 
of State and local government sys- 
tems to OASI. 

Private plans and the basic public 
program.—Since pension plans in pri- 
vate industry and the nonprofit area 
are designed to supplement OASI, 
their character is greatly influenced 
by the nature of that system. 

OASI is geared not to a budget con- 
cept of minimum subsistence, as is 
the British system, but rather to indi- 
vidual circumstances. It pays to 
many of those under the system only 
part time less than public assistance 
would pay; to the earner of minimum 
or near-minimum wages who is un- 
der the system full time, it aims to 
pay amounts that make assistance un- 
necessary except in special need; to 
the worker with higher wages, it will 
pay benefits somewhat above the as- 
sistance level in most States. 

How reasonable is it to pay bene- 
fits below subsistence to many who 
spend only part of their working lives 
under the program?’ People spend 
less than full time under OASI for 
varied reasons. It seems reasonable 
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that women who leave covered em- 
ployment because they do not work 
after marriage and workers who shift 
to noncovered employment should 
get lower retirement benefits than 
full-time workers in covered employ- 
ment who contribute most of their 
working lives. A worker whose bene- 
fit is reduced because of his disability 
is in a different category; Congress 
has indicated its intention of con- 
sidering this question in 1953. The 
present formula is also harsh on the 
worker with involuntary unemploy- 
ment; a solution would be to pay 
full-rate benefits to those in the sys- 
tem 30 out of the possible 45 working 
years between age 20 and 65, with re- 
ductions only for those with less than 
30 years. A worker might then be 
able to get maximum benefits even 
if he were out of the system for part 
of his working life. 

There is little quarrel with the idea 
of paying the minimum wage worker 
an amount at least equal to a low 
subsistence level if he is unde: the 
program full time. Labor, manage- 
ment, and experts also agree that 
benefits should vary with wages and 
that those who earn more than mini- 
mum wages should receive more. But 
how much more? Should the second 
step in the benefit formula remain at 
15 percent or be raised to 20 or 25 
percent? Should only the first $3,600 
of annual earnings be counted as 
at present, or should the maxi- 
mum amount be raised? Should the 
weighted part of the formula be ap- 
plied to more of the average monthly 
wage? It is unlikely that benefits for 
workers with above-minimum wages 
would be made high enough to be 
considered sufficient retirement in- 
come for themselves. The issue that 
concerns the relationship of OASI 
and the private supplementary plans 
is therefore one of degree. 

Decisions on such points regarding 
OASI will affect substantially the 
character of the job the private-pen- 
sion movement is to do. If OASI is 
improved for workers with above- 
minimum wages, the standards for 
total retirement income will be raised 
and the goals of joint OASI and pri- 
vate supplementary plans enlarged. 
Eventually, too, private-plan spon- 
sors may want to put less money into 
pensions and more into disability 


benefits or health protection if the 
public pension program is improved 
and arrangements for health and dis- 
ability are inadequate. 

Pensions provided may be too high, 
of course, when considered in the 
light of other things people want to 
do with their money. Coverage is 
usually mandatory. The necessity of 
setting aside funds for pensions 
limits the amount the individual has 
to spend as he wishes. In a free econ- 
omy such limitations should be ap- 
proached with caution. The task is 
to leave as high a proportion of in- 
come as is compatible with adequate 
social protection to the individual’s 
free choice. 

The dynamic character of the pen- 
sion problem resulting from price, 
wage, and standard-of-living changes 
is also an important factor in de- 
termining the relationship between 
OASI and the other programs. If 
OASI benefits are raised as wages 
rise, then the need to adjust for eco- 
nomic change is much reduced for 
private plans. 

Only a little more than 5 percent of 
the 9 million aged not now working 
are getting private pensions or are 
the wives of persons getting such 
pensions. Thus a public program 
planned on the assumption that most 
people will also have protection un- 
der supplementary plans has not been 
possible, nor is it likely to be. In 10 
years, the 5-percent figure might 
reach 10 or 15 percent; in 25 years, 
perhaps 20-25 percent. Translation of 
pension coverage into pension pay- 
ments takes time, and even in the 
future coverage under private plans 
will continue to be limited. 

Private-plan protection should be 
extended and improved; nevertheless, 
the OASI benefit must be set in rec- 
ognition of the fact that in the fore- 
seeable future it will be the only 
form of regular retirement pay for 
most retired workers, their wives, 
and aged widows. 

Public assistance——Public assist- 
ance is the residual method of meet- 
ing income needs of the aged. To the 
extent that retirement systems, vet- 
erans’ programs, individual savings, 
and help from relatives do not meet 
need, public assistance must pay 
enough to bring the individual up to 
the minimum level of living consid- 
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ered acceptable by the community. 
The future of public assistance de- 
pends, then, on how far other ar- 
rangements (chiefly OASI) meet 
total need. 

Among the important factors would 
be extension of OASI coverage to 
persons who have no organized re- 
tirement protection, adjustment of 
benefits to price levels (though not 
necessarily automatically), coordina- 
tion of OASI and other public sys- 
tems, and adjustment of the benefit 
formula to allow for periods of disa- 
bility and unemployment. The po- 
litical power of the aged may also 
bea factor; in some States the amount 
of assistance may remain high even 
though other arrangements are rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Unless there is 
a basic change in OASI, the imma- 
turity of the various retirement sys- 
tems will cause assistance to remain 
large for some time to come. 

Problem. of immaturity. —Substan- 
tial coverage under private plans is 
new. The fact that only about 5 per- 
cent of the retired group over 65 are 
drawing pensions is a problem of this 
immaturity—resulting from the in- 
ability of private plans to do anything 
for those already retired when the 
plan started. 

The public programs are more ma- 
ture and consequently are paying 
pensions to about half of those 
over 65 not getting income currently 
from work, Under present arrange- 
ments, the percentage of aged 
persons eligible for pensions from the 
public programs will continue to 
grow. It would be made larger by 
universal coverage under OASI, by 
coordination between OASI and the 
other systems, and by the exclusion 
of periods of disability from eligi- 
bility determinations in OASI. How- 
ever, those who have stopped work 
and are not now eligible will not 
ever qualify so long as eligibility is 
based on work in covered employ- 
ment; as a result, they must continue 
to be cared for in part through pub- 
lic assistance or by friends or rela- 
tives, since few of them can support 
themselves for their life expectancy. 

Some persons advocate maturing 
the OASI program immediately. They 
argue that it is inequitable to exclude 
any aged person from OASI because 
his participation, or that of the one 
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on whose earnings a widow was de- 
pendent, took place before the pro- 
gram began or because his occupa- 
tion was excluded at the time he 
worked. They favor establishing uni- 


versal coverage for current workers 


and at the same time paying all the 
retired aged a minimum OASI bene- 
fit, whether or not the wage earner 
had a current attachment to the 
labor force. 

Those who argue for maturing 
OASI immediately hold that the lib- 
eral treatment of some of the present 
aged, under the recent amendments, 
makes the exclusion of those who do 
not qualify all the more inequitable; 
they favor, in effect, granting past 
service credits to all the present aged. 
There is, however, no general agree- 
ment on this point. It would be the 
first time eligibility for benefits was 
not related to wages and contribu- 
tions and might have a serious impact 
on the public concept of the program. 

The principles of the system could, 
of course, be the same for those 
reaching 65 a generation from now 
regardless of what is done about the 
present aged. The question raised by 
proposals for covering all the aged 
now, however, is whether a wage- 
related contributory system could be 
preserved for the long run if large 
numbers of persons in the early years 
of the program were paid flat-rate 
benefits without establishing eligi- 
bility on the basis of a contribution 
or a work record. 

Under most plans for paying bene- 
fits to all the present aged, the Fed- 
eral Government would withdraw 
entirely from old-age assistance. In 
some proposals the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay from general taxa- 
tion the cost of the OASI benefits 
going to noncontributors. State re- 
action to the situation that would re- 
sult, if OASI were immediately ma- 
tured and Federal support for old- 
age assistance withdrawn, would de- 
pend on the amount of the minimum 
Federal benefit. The amount must be 
high enough to reduce substantially 
the need for assistance, yet must not 
be too high or it would threaten the 
existence of the contributory pro- 

gram. The basic OASI payment 
would probably not be enough to 
meet need, and without the induce- 
ment of Federal matching some 


States undoubtedly would reduce 
what they now put into old-age 
assistance. Some States, moreover, 
in the absence of Federal standards, 
might turn in the direction of the 
practices of the old poor law; others 
might remove the test of need, trans- 
forming their old-age assistance pro- 
grams into universal flat pension 
plans and adding greatly to the cost 
of caring for the retired aged. 

The Federal matching offer in old- 
age assistance is now a maximum of 
$35 a month. If all the retired aged 
over 65 were guaranteed this amount, 
it would cost an additional $1.4 bil- 
lion in 1953. This figure takes into 
account the cost of raising to $35 
those OASI and old-age assistance 
payments now less than $35 and pay- 
ing $35 to all those receiving neither 
OASI nor old-age assistance. 

Universal pay-as-you-go system.— 
If the present aged were blanketed 
into OASI, financing methods should 
be reexamined. Pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing would then be a realistic 
alternative to the present approach. 

Whether desirable or not, pay-as- 
you-go financing is hardly possible 
if the program is not substantially 
mature. This system of financing ap- 
plied to the present immature pro- 
gram would require present contribu- 
tion rates to be cut one-third; later 
the rates might have to be three times 
those now being charged, since bene- 
fit costs will rise at least until the 
end of the century. 

Pay-as-you-go financing would op- 
erate in general in this way—a given 
percent of covered earnings is col- 
lected now from current earners and 
their employers, and possibly from 
the Government, and apportioned 
among the present retired group. The 
current earners, in turn, can expect 
a given percent of future earnings 
when they retire. In a successful 
economy, the pensioners share in the 
gain; in the event of a general decline 
in the level of living, pensions drop 
as well as the income going to other 
groups. A contingency fund could be 
used, however, to prevent the need 
for benefit reductions in periods of 
unemployment; the financing might 
well be designed to balance over the 
business cycle. The aging of the 
population presents a special prob- 
lem for pay-as-you-go financing. Be- 
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cause in the future, there will be 
more aged persons, relative to work- 
ers, than there are now (assuming 
other factors stay the same), it will 
take a larger percentage of payroll 
to supply the same level of benefits. 
Moreover, under pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing contributors lose the advan- 
tage of interest, so that it is usually 
considered desirable to have a Gov- 
ernment contribution make up for 
this factor. On the other hand, it is 
possible that future benefit liberali- 
zations based on increasing producti- 
vity would more than make up for 
the interest factor. 

Though there are enough apparent 
advantages in this approach to merit 
careful study, it could result in less 
security to the potential beneficiary. 

Protection for the permanently and 
totally disabled.—Retirement pay is 
important not only for those 65 and 
over but for all persons who are more 
or less permanently out of the labor 
market. The most serious gap in this 
respect is the failure of present ar- 
rangements to give adequate protec- 
tion to workers who are out of the 
labor market because of permanent 
and total disability. 

Of all risks to economic security, 
total disability is perhaps the most 
devastating. Disability is more of an 
economic burden than old age, for it 
may come when children are not yet 
grown and the responsibility for their 
support is greatest. It adds a depen- 
dent who may need special care and 
incur extra expenses. 

Adequate protection for permanent 
and total disability is not now avail- 
able. Costs of individual insurance 
against this risk are too high for 
many. The protection offered under 
private-pension plans is often just 
the actuarially discounted retirement 
benefit. Workmen’s compensation ap- 
plies only to work-connected disa- 
bility and seldom assures an income 
for the entire disability period. 

Rehabilitation, where it is possible, 
is the least costly method of provid- 
ing for disabled persons and the most 
satisfactory for the individual. It is 
clear also that the disabled must have 
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financial support during rehabilita- 
tion—or for the rest of their lives if 
rehabilitation is not feasible. 

The issue now is clearly one of 
method. Should the means test be 
retained for the disabled, or should 
their support be put on an insurance 
basis? One compromise approach to 
an insurance program is to design a 
plan with strict eligibility and benefit 
provisions to ensure that only per- 
sons with long records of employ- 
ment become eligible for benefits, 
that the benefits are low in com- 
parison with the accustomed stan- 
dard of living of the individual, and 
that they are paid only after a long 
waiting period and after every ef- 
fort at rehabilitation has been ex- 
hausted. Another possibility is to pay 
benefits only after attainment of a 
given age—50 or 55. 

Private plans and Government 
regulation.— The growth of private 
pension plans has led to concern 
about their security. Can they con- 
tinue in less favorable conditions? 
If not, will Government be under 
pressure to assume the obligations of 
some of them to protect the workers’ 
expectations? 

The private plan’s continued exist- 
ence does depend on its sponsor’s 
financial position. Plans adopted in 
prosperity and under favorable tax 
conditions may be discontinued under 
less favorable circumstances. Even in 
good times, some plans are dropped. 
Individual businesses are continually 
being replaced, and whole industries 
become outmoded. 

It is likely that the inability of any 
big collective-bargaining plan to con- 
tinue would result in pressure for 
Government to assume the plan’s lia- 
bilities. Some argue, therefore, that 
it would be desirable to require strict 
funding of private plans as a Federal 
tax-offset condition. Others hold that 
Government should offer to operate 
supplementary plans by allowing em- 
ployers and employees to buy addi- 
tional protection under the Govern- 
ment system on an actuarial basis 
and with all rights vested in the indi- 
vidual so that he would get some pro- 


tection despite the failure of an indj- 
vidual business or the discontinuance 
of a plan. 

Both suggestions require thorough 
study and discussion. Additional 
regulation of funding by Government 
would be complicated administra- 
tively. Criteria are hard to establish, 
and real control would involve the 
Government in a determination of 
the most likely assumptions for cost 
estimating. Protection supplementary 
to OASI, if sold by the Government, 
would follow the worker from job to 
job. Employers can, however, now 
buy such protection for their employ- 
ees from insurance companies if they 
wish. The cost is high, but it would 
also be high if operated by the Goy- 
ernment. No clear need for Govern- 
ment operation in this area has been 
shown. 

Because of the interest in vesting 
provisions, it has sometimes been pro- 
posed that certain minimum vesting 
be required as a condition of plan 
approval for tax offset. This type of 
regulation should be approached with 
caution. In general, private-plan pro- 
visions should be left to individual 
decision and collective bargaining, 
Only by leaving individuals and 
groups free to experiment and to 
deviate from what is now considered 
desirable can the private plans pio- 
neer in new fields and solve some of 
the problems raised in this report. 


Recommendations 


To advance our factual knowledge 
in the area of pensions and to pro- 
mote a satisfactory solution of the 
policy questions, three steps are rec- _ 
ommended. 

1. The establishment of a profes- 
sional committee on research. 

2. The establishment of an advi- 
sory commission that would make 
policy recommendations regarding 
the interrelationship of the various 
provisions for the income mainten- 
ance of the aged. 

3. Provision for the collection of 
more complete and more representa- 
tive data in the field of private 
pensions. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Assistance 
Expenditures in Relation 
to Income Payments 


In the fiscal year 1951-52, expendi- 
tures for public assistance from State 
and local funds in the continental 
United States amounted to $1.3 bil- 
lion, a decline of 2.1 percent from 
1950-51. This decrease, coupled with 
a continued growth in income pay- 
ments to individuals in all States, 
brought about a substantial reduc- 
tion in the fiscal effort exerted by the 
States as a group to finance the non- 


Federal share of public assistance 
costs. For the Nation as a whole, the 
percent of income payments required 
for public assistance—used here as a 
measure of fiscal effort—declined 
more than a seventh (from 0.59 per- 
cent to 0.51 percent) between 1950-51 
and 1951-52. 

Income payments to individuals 
rose 11.6 percent to a _ record- 
breaking high of $243 billion in the 
1951 calendar year, the latest 12 
months for which data are available 
on a State basis. Every State shared 
in the increase from 1950. Thirty-one 


Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance payments from State and 
local funds (including vendor payments for medical care) in relation to 
income payments, by State, fiscal year 1951-52 


AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 
x» 25 20 15 10 5 ° 
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RANK IN 

1951 

PER PERCENT OF 1951 INCOME PAYMENTS 

CAPITA = 05 10 1S 20 
INCOME 1 

US. Av ! | | 
COLO. 21 
OKLA. 39 
LA. 41 
WASH. 10 | 
MASS. 12 | 
CALIF. 6 | | 
MINN. 26 | 
IDAHO 33 
MONT. i 
UTAH 30 
MAINE 36 | 
KANS. 27 
RL 16 
OREG. 18 Pra 
MO. 24 ' | 
N.H. 28 | | 
N. DAK. 32 
wis. 20 | 
1OWA 22 
N.Y. 5 
MICH. 13 } 
ARIZ. 29 
NEV 3 | ’ 
NEB. 25 
ILL ? | 
wyo0 14 
CONN. 4 
N. MEX 35 
S. DAK 23 
FLA 38 
GA. 42 
vT. 34 
W. VA 40 
OHIO 9 
KY. 43 
ARK. 48 
TENN. 44 
PA 17 
TEX. 31 | | 
s.¢ 46 
ALA. 47 
MISS. 49 
IND 19 
N.C. 45 | 
N. J. 8 
MO. 15 
DEL. 2 | 
oc \ 
vA 37 














of the 49 States fell within 3 per- 
centage points of the increase for the 
Nation. More than 3 out of every 4 
States had increases of 10 percent or 
more, with the largest in Arizona and 
South Carolina. 

Although the national total of State 
and local assistance expenditures de- 
clined, more than half (27) of the 
States spent more in the fiscal year 
1951-52 than they did in 1950-51. In- 
creases of 10 percent or more took 
place in 11 States; four of them re- 
ported rises of more than 20 percent, 
with the largest increase (39.9 per- 
cent) in Kentucky. Many of the 22 
States with diminishing public assist- 
ance costs are populous industrial 
States where the expansion of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, particularly since the 1950 
amendments, has reduced the need 
for public assistance for the aged. 
Among these States were California, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington, where declines in State and 
local costs were substantial and had 
a large influence on the downward 
change from 1950-51 for the Nation 
as a whole. Declines of 10 percent or 
more occurred in six States. A dis- 
tribution of the States by percentage 
changes in income payments and in 
State and local expenditures for 
assistance is shown below. 

















Number of States with 
Sy) percentage 
ge in— 
Percentage State and local 
change assistance 
Income expenditures 
pay- 
ments 
In- De- 
creases | creases 
Total number of 
a: 49 27 22 
On6: Ge ncndiaseanaun, 1 12 13 
a a eee 10 4 3 
| |.  § Ree 26 6 2 
ee eS ee 10 1 1 
20 and over......... 2 4 3 














As a result of the substantial gains 
in income payments and the declines 
or smaller increases in assistance ex- 
penditures, 40 of the 49 States exerted 
less fiscal effort in 1951-52 than in 
1950-51. The proportion of income 
payments used for public assistance 
went up in six States—Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Vermont—and remained 
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unchanged in the District of Colum- 
bia, Iowa, and South Carolina. In the 
40 States that exerted less fiscal effort 
in 1951-52, the decrease in the ratio 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments ranged from 1 percent in 
Idaho to 38 percent in Arkansas. In 
six States — Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington—the decline was more 
than a fifth. The distribution of 
States by percentage change from 
1950-51 to 1951-52 in the proportion 
of income payments used for assist- 
ance was as follows: 


Total number of States ............ 49 
BRI 5 FOG se digs. Oecd cece ewokecs 6 
MI 5 55 biatpis 850 0 a picis's Kwvesene cine 3 
RS ae a ee ee 40 

Less than 5 percent ............ee000. 6 
yg RR TE ee ee 10 
BN SOURS Sn Kekics cvincdcccccens 10 
| Ee ee ern 8 
20 percent and over ............00e0. 6 


For all States combined, State and 
local expenditures for assistance in 
1951-52 took about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of total income payments to 
individuals. The fiscal effort exerted 
by the individual States, however, 
varied widely from the national aver- 
age. Colorado, Oklahoma, and Loui- 
siana used more than 1 percent of 
their income payments for public 
assistance; at the other extreme, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia used 
less than one-fifth of 1 percent. 
Twenty-nine of the States used from 
one-fifth to three-fifths of 1 percent 
of their income payments to pay 
public assistance costs. State ratios 
of assistance expenditures to income 
payments in 1951-52 were distributed 
as follows: 


Total number of States ............ 49 
EY NG Fok, oo onc babebbb eeeese 5 
eT UIE, ope cccccccccsceceeccces 12 
DRRPT TO POMOOME donc vc cccccccccccsvcece 17 
ee ING oink odb c5scci ss ceccscce 9 
Ce POE on vcccnncddssccecocces 3 
1.00 percent and over ............eee0. 3 


The States, of course, do not first 
decide just what percent of their in- 
come payments they wish to spend 
each year for public assistance and 
then fashion their public assistance 
programs accordingly. Ordinarily, the 
agency administering the program in 
the State determines, in accordance 
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State and local expenditures for public assistance payments (including vendor 
payments for medical care) to individuals in relation to income payments 
and amount expended per inhabitant, by State, 1952‘ 




















Percentage change in— State and local expenditures for assistance 
As percent of income payments 
State and 

State Income local ex- Per in-' 

payments, | penditures Per- habitant 

1951 from | for assist- centage 1952 . 

1950 ance, 1952 1951 1952 change, 
from 1951 1952 from 
1951 

Continental United States 2_. +11.6 ~§, i 0. 59 0. 51 —14 $8.16 
DEO, « chica dtd oe DO +12.8 +2.2 30 -28 —7 2. 62 
Se tetdiihnassmesicaneeeee +23.0 —17.5 .72 .48 —33 6. 85 
f ,, SORA Laem +11.8 —29.2 . 58 . 36 —38 3.37 
I cite ho cmeemiaetensd +14.5 —2.1 1.07 -91 —15 17.68 
ee oS EERE OG +16.3 +.1 1.91 1.65 —14 25. 84 
eS aerae +14.0 —3.6 - 54 . 46 —15 9.10 
OU | FSS See +12.2 +3.9 15 -14 —7 2.91 
District of Colum bia__.........- +10.6 +13.3 12 -12 0 3.46 
pO ST eae +117 —12.6 54 -42 —22 5.41 
gi dascdctcakactuasbucce +16.2 +28. 1 7 41 +11 4.53 
+8.3 +3.3 . 67 . 66 -1 8.99 
+10.4 +10.1 -47 46 —2 8.04 
+15.4 —13.2 .34 -25 —26 4.14 
+8.2 +6.8 . 52 - 52 0 7.95 
+10.8 +1.1 . 68 . 62 -9 9.11 
Kentucky +15.4 +39.9 . 30 .37 +23 3.90 
SE eee +10.4 +2.5 1.35 1. 24 —-8 14.00 
SaaS +9.1 —.7 7 4 —9 8.44 
che eae ee +13.4 —6.9 -22 -18 —18 2.86 
a ee +9.0 +6.9 - 96 -93 —3 16.24 
ES ee ee +11.8 +1.1 . 57 .51 —11 8.90 
|e ai Ca aE oatias +10.6 +12.2 .69 an +1 10. 35 
Se i lg SE +10.6 +.2 .30 -27 —10 2.00 
oo, RR a +10.1 —4.0 71 . 62 -13 9.38 
REGGIM, ...s .odiaeaaswede +8.9 —2.0 71 . 65 —8 11.38 
ol ae +3.4 +1.9 .48 47 —2 7.0 
ION ivrinhinncnnnci ieeatimeiil +15.7 +1.8 . 54 .48 —il 9. 64 
New Hampshire................ +11.0 +10.3 71 . 58 —18 8.06 
or SRR ariesiateteiteainestnn +13.2 —2.8 .22 .18 —18 3.27 
Se SII kd nis oieicte endian +18.2 +7.8 47 -43 -9 5. 54 
SE ae = +7.5 —4.0 . 58 51 —12 10. 46 
North Carolina................. +11.9 +3.0 .25 .23 —s 2.38 
i 8 eee +7.5 —4.8 . 58 . 53 -9 7.45 
LS SIE ee a +15.0 —1.3 .43 . 37 —14 6. 66 
Ne PREETI E SE Da Tes +11.8 +10.7 1.28 1.26 —2 14.4% 
oO Re ERE SA ates comes +11.0 —2.6 oak . 62 —13 10.2 
TE aie. +8.7 —24.6 . 46 32 —30 5.2 
 *. ae +8.6 —4.2 71 62 —13 10. 82 
South Carolina................- +21.4 +20.6 .29 29 0 2.92 
ES! +17.9 +26.4 39 42 +8 6.49 
NS sitinincticcciginain +10.9 —9.1 il .33 -19 3. 55 
ESE a tee +14.3 +.1 . 36 . 32 —ll 4.46 
| es: SO nsec +15.1 +18.4 . 63 65 +3 9.22 
RT ee +9.4 +13. 4 .39 40 +3 5.30 
i. = Sea. * +15.3 —2.1 12 li 8 1.2 
i... aaa +10.1 —29.5 1 -9 —36 17.46 
Wet Vesieia. ....2....5~.c5s +10.7 —6.9 44 37 —16 4.38 
1 SE +13.7 +9.2 55 53 -4 8.49 
NON 6a seis caine tciahdaene +14.9 —4.4 56 46 —18 7.97 























1 Expenditures exclude amounts spent for ad- 
ministration and are for fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951- 
52; these expenditures are related respectively to 
with Federal and State laws, what 
items are necessary for healthful and 
decent living and how much it costs 
to buy these necessities. On the basis 
of these standards of what constitutes 
need, the State determines who are 
the needy eligible to receive aid if 
they meet other requirements. In 
some States, the State and local ap- 
propriations are not large enough to 
support the State’s minimum stand- 
ard of living for assistance recipients, 
and then the standard is only partly 


income payments for calendar years 1950 and 1951. 

2 Data on per capita income for Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not available. 
met. Legislative decisions on the 
amount to be appropriated usually 
are based on many considerations, 
including the need for public assist- 
ance in relation to other State func- 
tions; rarely, if ever, would the rela- 
tionship of public assistance expendi- 
tures to income payments be a 
determining factor. The fiscal effort 
a State must make to pay public 
assistance costs, therefore, is ordin- 
arily a result rather than a decisive 
criterion of the kind of public assist- 
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ance program the State chooses to 
administer and finance. 

A State that spends a compara- 
tively large amount per inhabitant 
for public assistance ordinarily uses 
a relatively large percent of its in- 
cme payments to support the pro- 
gam. There is a fairly high corre- 
lation between the ranking of States 
in amount spent per inhabitant for 
public assistance from State and lo- 
cal funds and percent of income used 
(chart 1). There is little correlation, 
however, between the fiscal ability 
of the States—as measured by per 
capita income—and the fiscal effort 
they expend for assistance programs. 
The 24 States with fiscal effort above 
the median were divided almost 
evenly between those with above- 
average and those with below-aver- 
age fiscal capacity. Of the 12 States 
with highest fiscal effort, only four 
were among the 12 States with high- 
est per capita income; seven of the 
other eight with highest fiscal effort 
were below the median State in per 
capita income, and two were among 
the 12 States with least economic re- 
sources. On the other hand, among 
the 12 States lowest in fiscal effort, 
four were in the lowest 12 with re- 
spect to per capita income and two 
were below the median State; the 
remaining six had above-average in- 
comes, and three of them were among 
the top 12. 

In many of the more wealthy in- 


| dustrial States, the generally high 


level of economic activity plus the 
ever-increasing expansion of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage has 
greatly reduced the need for public 
assistance. In these States, because 
the percent of population in need is 
comparatively small, high assistance 
standards can be maintained with ex- 
penditure of a relatively small per- 
cent of income payments. In contrast, 
States with the lowest per capita in- 
come, where need is widespread, must 
Use an unusually large percent of 
their income for public assistance if 
they wish to maintain relatively high 
assistance standards. As evidence of 
this fact, the two low-income States 
that rank among the highest States in 
public assistance expenditures finance 
their programs only with extraord- 
inary fiscal effort. The proportion of 
income payments used for public as- 
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sistance in Louisiana and Oklahoma 
is almost two and one-half*times the 
national average and four or more 
times that in other States with com- 
parably low per capita incomes. 

Caution should be used in making 
interstate comparisons of fiscal effort 
on the basis of the percent of income 
payments spent for public assistance. 
It is a safe assumption that States 
with low fiscal capacity and a high 
percent of income being used for pub- 
lic assistance are administering pro- 
grams that demand fiscal effort out 
of the ordinary. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that States necessarily 
are making relatively little effort 
to support the programs, if, in 
comparison with other States, they 
use a small percent of income 
payments for public assistance and 
have small resources. Three dollars 
spent for public assistance out 
of every $1,000 in income pay- 
ments may represent a greater burden 
in a low-income State than $5 out 
of every $1,000 in a State with rela- 
tively large resources. 





Initial Effect of 1952 
Amendments on Average 
OASI Monthly Benefits 


Comparison of the data on benefit 
amounts newly awarded or currently 
being paid before and after benefits 
were converted to the higher rates 
under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act shows substantial 
increases in the average benefit 
amounts. 


Average Monthly Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status 


On September 30, monthly benefits 
were being paid at the rate of $193.7 
million, an increase of 17 percent 
from the $166.0 million being paid 
at the end of August. Most of the 
increase was attributable to the lib- 
eralization in benefit rates for persons 
already receiving benefits. About 4 
percentage points, however, repre- 
sented the normal growth during the 
month in the beneficiary rolls and the 
effect of the higher benefit amounts 
newly awarded in September—the 
result of the new-start average 
monthly wage and the new (1952) 
benefit formula. The following tabu- 


lation shows a comparison of the av- 
erage monthly amounts paid for Sep- 
tember with those for August, by 
type of benefit. 

















Average monthly 
amount in 
current-payment Per- 
Type of benefit status centage 
August | Septem- 
31 ber 30 
ONS GG)... oc cntennen $42. 36 $48. 79 15 
Wife’s or husband’s. 22. 96 25.72 12 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)........- 13.2% 14. 26 § 
Child’s (survivor) 27.83 31.02 li 
Widow’s or wid- 
nf rs ei 35. 93 40. 65 13 
Mother’s........-.- 33. 01 36. 52 ll 
Pasentt.......i0cu.- 36. 55 41.23 13 








For old-age beneficiaries already on 
the rolls, there were increases of 14 
percent for benefits computed orig- 
inally by use of the conversion table 
and 7% percent for the relatively few 
benefits computed originally under 
the 1950 formula. The increase, for 
old-age benefits computed originally 
by use of the conversion table, 
amounted to 25 percent for a $20 ben- 
efit, 20 percent for a $25 benefit, and 
12% percent for a benefit of $40 or 
more. For old-age benefits coraputed 
originally by use of the 1950 formula, 
the increase was 10 percent for ben- 
efits less than $50, except for those 
at the $20-25 minimums, and ranged 
from 10 percent for a $50 benefit 
down to 6% percent for an $80 bene- 
fit. The over-all increase of 15 per- 
cent reflects the higher rates of ben- 
efits newly awarded in September, in 
addition to the increases for benefic- 
iaries already on the rolls. 

The percentage increase for wife’s 
benefits was smaller than that for 
old-age benefits. Award data have 
consistently shown that the aver- 
age old-age benefit amount awarded 
to retired married men exceeded 
the corresponding average amount 
awarded to nonmarried men and to 
women. The liberalization in old-age 
benefits, as measured in dollars, be- 
comes proportionately smaller for 
successively larger benefit amounts. 

Another factor that held down the 
increase in wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits, and also in child’s (retired 
worker’s) benefits, was the limitation 
imposed by the maximum family 
benefit provisions. For some retired- 
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worker families, the increase in the 
old-age insurance benefit was in 
itself larger than the total increase 
permissible under the maximum pro- 
visions. In the absence of a special 
provision, it would therefore have 
been necessary to reduce the de- 
pendent’s benefits. The 1952 amend- 
ments made such a provision, setting 
as a special maximum for these fam- 
ilies the previous maximum appli- 
cable to the family plus the amount 
of the increase in the old-age bene- 
fit. Accordingly, in these families, 
there was no increase in the depend- 
ent’s benefits. In other retired- 
worker families, dependent’s benefits 
were increased less than the full 
amount so that the maximum amount 
payable tc the family would not be 
exceeded. 

The probability that the family 
maximum provisions will be opera- 
tive in retired-worker families is 
greater under the 1952 amendments 
than under the 1950 amendments. 
The reason is that these provisions 
now may affect family units con- 
sisting of only a retired worker and 
his wife or child; formerly the 
smallest unit that they affected was 
a retired worker and two dependents. 
Furthermore, for families consisting 
of a retired worker and two depend- 
ents, the range of primary insurance 
amounts within which the depend- 
ent’s benefits are reduced because of 
the maximum provisions is now 
somewhat larger than under the 1950 
amendments. 

The smallest proportionate increase 
(8 percent) in the average benefit 
was in the group made up of children 
of retired workers; for wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits the increase was 12 
percent. Although the maximum 
family benefit provisions affected 
both types of benefits similarly, a 
larger proportion of the child’s (re- 
tired worker’s) benefits were re- 
duced because of those provisions. In 
addition, proportionately more chil- 
dren than wives failed to receive any 
increase because of the special maxi- 
mum provision in the 1952 amend- 
ments. 

Next to child’s (retired worker’s) 
benefits, the smallest proportionate 
increases (11 percent) in average 
benefits were in the child’s (survi- 
vor) and in the widowed mother’s 
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benefit groups. The increases for 
these groups were also held down 
by the operation of the maximum 
family benefit provisions. These pro- 
visions are more likely to be opera- 
tive in survivor families under the 
1952 amendments than under the 
1950 amendments, since now they 
may affect a family unit consisting 
of only a mother and one child; 
formerly the smallest family unit 
affected was a mother and two 
children. 

Moreover, for family units of three 
or four children or of a mother and 
two children, the range of primary 
insurance amounts within which the 
family maximum provisions operate 
is now slightly larger than it was. In 
addition, for mothers or children in 
family units affected by the family 
maximum under the 1950 amend- 
ments (with benefits computed origi- 
nally by use of the conversion table), 
the increases in the individual bene- 
fits were limited by the amount of 
the increase in the family maximum. 
Since increases in the maxi- 
mum family amounts are proportion- 
ately smaller than increases in the 
corresponding primary insurance 
amounts, except at the upper end 
of the range, this limitation partly 
accounted for the smaller percentage 
increases in mother’s and in child’s 
benefits. 

Primary insurance amounts of 
$20.00-40.00 that were being paid 
under the 1950 amendments, for ex- 
ample, were increased by $5.00 or 
25-12% percent. The increases in 
the corresponding family maximum 
amounts were smaller percentage- 
wise; the largest increase was 12% 
percent for a family maximum cor- 
responding to a $20.00 primary 
amount, and the smallest was 1.8 
percent for a family maximum cor- 
responding to a primary amount cf 
$39.80. Similarly, primary insurance 
amounts of $40.00-63.40 were in- 
creased 12% percent. Rises in corre- 
sponding family maximum amounts 
were as low as 1.7 percent for a 
family maximum corresponding to 
a $40.80 primary amount; the greatest 
increase was 11.5 percent for a family 
maximum corresponding to a $63.40 
primary amount. Only for pri- 
mary insurance amounts of $63.50- 
68.50, which increased by 12% per- 


cent, was an equal percentage ip. 
crease made in the corresponding 
maximum family benefits. 

The percentage increases (13 per. 
cent) in widow’s or widower’s andj 
in parent’s average benefits were 
larger than for any other type except 
old-age. The full effect of the higher 
benefits provided by the 1952 amend. 
ments was reflected in the average 
widow’s benefit. Since, in 
all cases involving a widow’s benefit, 
the beneficiary family unit consisted 
of the aged widow alone, the family 
maximum provisions did not become 
operative. Under the 1952 amend. 
ments, for the first time, the maxi- 
mum family benefit provisions affect 
beneficiary families consisting of two 
parents. The number of 2-parent 
families so affected was small, how- 
ever, and the increase in the average 
benefit was not held Gown appre- 
ciably by the family maximum pro- 
visions. 


Average Monthly Benefits 
Awarded 


The following tabulation presents 
a comparison, by type of benefit, of 
the average monthly amount for new 
awards processed during January- 
November 1952, under the 1950 and 
the 1952 amendments. 














Average monthly 
amount newly 
awarded in Jan- 
£ —-N 7 
uary oo mber Per- 
Type of benefit — 
Under Under crease ! 
1950 1952 
amend- | amend- 
ments ments 
oT ae $39. 65 $58. 88 48 
W ife’s or husband’s. 21. 57 30. 21 40 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)........- 12. 57 2 20. 29 61 
Child’s (survivor). . 25. 59 232. 55 2 
Widow’s or wid- 
De Rocaauumsetes 35. 07 40. 82 6 
Mother’s........... ' 33.00 42. 01 2 
PEE DP sesatanens 35. 89 43. 20 2 











1 Reflects the composite effect of the larger pro 
portion of new-formula benefits awarded under the 
1952 amendments and the higher benefit rates pay- 
able under these amendments. 

2 Distribution by type of claim partly estimated. 


The most significant observation 
to be made from the comparison is 
the markedly higher proportionate 
increase in the average benefit 
awarded for retirement claims in 
comparison with survivor claims. 
The average old-age benefit awarded 
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under the 1952 amendments reflects 
the combined effect of two factors. 
First, persons whose benefits were 
computed under the new formula 
that uses only earnings after 1950 
have, on the whole, substantially 
higher average monthly wages than 
do persons whose benefits were de- 
termined by applying the 1939 form- 
ula to earnings after 1936 and in- 
creasing the result through use of 
the conversion table. The estimated 
average monthly benefit for old-age 
benefits awarded in this period under 
the 1952 amendments to persons eli- 
gible under the new formula provi- 
sions was about $66, in contrast to 
an average of about $42 for benefits 
computed through use of the conver- 
sion table. Second, the awards under 
the 1952 amendments made to per- 
sons who qualified for new formula 
benefits were roughly twice as num- 
erous as awards of conversion table 
benefits. (Relatively few new form- 
ula benefits were awarded under the 
1950 amendments.) 

In survivor claims, the percentage 
increase in the average benefit 
awarded under the 1952 amendments 
from the average awarded under the 
1950 amendments was less than the 
increase for retirement claims. The 
difference resulted chiefly from the 
fact that, with respect to awards 
made under the 1952 amendments, 
the primary insurance amount was 
computed by use of the conversion 
table in a larger proportion of sur- 
vivor than of retirement claims. 

The larger proportion of conver- 
sion-table benefits was due to (1) 
the usual delays in filing claims after 
death and the normal administrative 
processing time coupled with the 
relatively short period in which death 
must have occurred in order that the 
new formula could be used, and (2) 
for widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s 
benefits, the presence of many cases 
where the beneficiary only currently 
met the age requirement for entitle- 
ment to monthly benefits even though 
the wage earner died before April 
1952. In case of death before April 
1952, it was impossible for the wage 
earner to have acquired the 6 quar- 
ters of coverage after 1950 necessary 
to permit a new-formula benefit 
computation. 

The emergence of this benefit pat- 
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~~ Pet vpn monthly cmount 
of benefits in current-payment sta- 
tus, by type of benefit, end of Sep- 











tember, October, and November 
1952 
Average monthly | Amount 
amount in current- tol 
Type of payment status on seven 
benefit ber 30 
from 
Sept. Oct. Nov. | Septem- 
30 31 30 ber 30 
Old-age........-. $48.79 | $49.01 | $49.12 $0. 33 
Wife’s or hus- 
* y eer 25.72 | 25.86 | 25.92 0. 20 
Child’s (retired 
worker’s)_.... 14. 26 | 1 14.47 | } 14.62 0. 36 
Child’s (survi- 
Vor). ....----- 31.02 | * 31.15 | 31.23 0.21 
Widow’s or wid- 
gn ees 40.65 | 40.66 | 40.66 0. 01 
Mother’s......- 36.52 | 36.40 | 36.08 — 0.44 
,y 41.23 | 41.26 | 41.29 0. 06 

















1 Distribution by type of claim partly estimated- 


tern was anticipated, and plans were 
made for the further identification of 
benefit awards so that data may be 
obtained on age, sex, and size-of- 
benefit distributions for new-formula 
and conversion-table beneficiaries 
separately. A summary of those re- 
sults will appear in an early issue of 
the BULLETIN. 


Trend Since Conversion 


Table 1 shows a comparison of 
average monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, by 
type of benefit. The increase in the 
average old-age benefit in current- 
payment status was caused primarily 
by the large number of new-formula 
awards during October and Novem- 
ber. Of the 118,000 old-age benefits 
newly awarded in those 2 months, 
about two-thirds were new-formula 
benefits at a substantially higher 
average monthly rate, as noted above, 
than the average rate for old-age 
benefits in current-payment status 
at the end of September. 

The decline in the average 
mother’s benefit in current-payment 
status resulted principally from the 
fact that, under the 1952 amendments, 
for the first time, benefits payable 
to family units consisting of a mother 
and one child were affected by the 
maximum family benefit provisions. 
Under the 1950 amendments such 
family units were not affected by 
those provisions; accordingly, when 
the mother was working for wages 
in excess of the exempt amount, her 


benefit payments were suspended. 
The result was different in other 
types of families—those consisting, 
for example, of a mother and two 
children. If the maximum family 
benefit was being paid and the 
mother began working, the mother’s 
benefit was not suspended but was re- 
duced and the children’s benefits re- 
mained unchanged, so that the total 
amount payable to the mother and 
two children was equal to the amount 
payable for a two-child family.) 

Under the 1952 amendments, in 
families made up of a mother and 
one child, when the maximum family 
benefit is payable and the mother 
begins working, the mother’s bene- 
fit is not suspended but is reduced. 
Following enactment of the 1952 
amendments, the benefits for all 
working mothers in such families 
that were affected by the maximum 
family benefit provisions and whose 
benefits had been suspended previ- 
ously were refigured and transferred 
to current-payment status, with a 
small benefit amount payable. The 
large number of such cases reinstated 
in October and November more than 
offset the higher averages for newly 
awarded mother’s benefits. 





New Types of Benefits, 
September 1950- 
September 1952 


Two types of benefits—husband’s 
and widower’s—were added to the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram by the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act; the eligibility 
provisions for two others—wife’s and 
mother’s benefits—were broadened. 
Data for the period September 1950- 
June 1951 were presented in the Jan- 
uary 1952 issue of the BuLLETIN. A 
summary of those figures and pre- 
liminary data for July 1951-Septem- 
ber 1952 are shown below. 

Wife’s and mother’s benefits —The 
1950 amendments provide for pay- 
ment of benefits to the wife of an 
old-age insurance beneficiary when 
she is under age 65 if she has a child 
beneficiary in her care. Monthly ben- 
efit awards to wives in this group 


1For a discussion of this provision see 
the Bulletin, April 1951, p. 1. 
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totaled 51,000 in the 25 months ended 
September 30, 1952 (table 1). Almost 
32,000 of these benefits were awarded 
in the first 10 months; many of them 
represented awards to wives whose 
husbands had become entitled to old- 
age benefits before the 1950 amend- 
ments were enacted. 

About 19,000 benefits of this type 
were awarded during the 15-month 
period July 1951-September 1952; the 
number of wives under age 65 re- 
ceiving benefits, however, increased 
by only 7,000. This small gain points 
up the fact that in many cases the 
period during which the wife re- 
ceives benefits is of relatively short 
duration, since benefit payments to 
such a wife terminate when there is 
no longer a child under age 18 en- 
titled to benefits. 

At the end of September 1952, al- 
most 32,000 wives under age 65 were 
receiving monthly benefits (table 2). 
The average of $15.91 represents an 
increase of about $1.50 from the aver- 
age for June. The increase was due 
to (1) the liberalization in benefit 
rates provided by the 1952 amend- 
ments for persons already receiving 
benefits, and (2) the effect of the 
higher benefit amounts newly award- 
ed in July-September 1952—the re- 
sult of using the new-start average 
monthly wage and the new benefit 
formula in a larger proportion of the 


Table 1.—Number of benefits awarded 
~ specified periods, for selected 
ypes of benefits, September 1950- 
caaadies 1952 
(Corrected to Jan. 30, 1953) 


























Type of benefit 
Moth- 

Period Wife’s er’s 
(under| Hus- | Wid- | (former 

age | band’s| ower’s| wife 

65) di- 
vorced) 
Petthes 6 esd 51, 141 5, 118 559 229 
Sept.-Dec. 1950..| 9,646 812 63 12 
Jan.-June 1951...) 22,297 | 2,062 146 74 
July-Dec. 1951...) 9, 547 1,015 121 68 
Jan.-June 1952...) 6,090 650 172 60 
July-Sept. 1952..| 3,561 579 57 15 
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Table 2,—Number and average monthly amount of benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of specified months, Sor selected types of benefits, 


December 1950-September 1952 


[Corrected to Jan. 30, 1953] 

















Type of benefit 
, Mother’s 
Wife’s » , ’ 
Husband’s Widower’s (former wife 

End of month (under age 65) divorced) 

Average Average Average Av 
Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly 
amount amount amount amount 
December 1950. ....... 8, 865 $12. 85 797 $20. 01 63 $37. 23 12 $37.29 
Pe 24, 951 14. 41 2, 340 19. 46 155 30. 02 73 36. 88 
December 1951. ......- 29, 388 14. 33 2, 989 19.49 264 30. 03 120 36. 35 
yg 30, 604 14. 31 3, 382 19. 51 403 29. 98 14 34.00 
September 1952.......- 31, 751 15. 91 3, 656 21.91 440 33. 60 157 38.77 


























awards. These two factors also ac- 
counted for the increases registered 
in the averages over the same period 
for the other types of benefits men- 
tioned below. 

Under the broadened eligibility 
provisions of the 1950 amendments 
for mother’s insurance benefits, the 
“former wife divorced” of an insured 
deceased worker is eligible for 
monthly benefits if she was receiving 
at least half her support from him 
at the time of his death and is the 
mother of his entitled child. The 
largest number of awards (74) to 
divorced wives was made in the 
first half of 1951, though the numbers 
awarded in each of the two succeed- 
ing half-year periods were only 
slightly smaller. At the end of Sep- 
tember 1952 about 160 divorced wives 
were receiving benefits; the average 
monthly amount was $38.77, about 
$4.75 more than in June. 

Husband’s and widower’s benefits. 
—The dependent husband, or the de- 
pendent widower, of a woman who 
was both fully and currently insured 
when she became entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits or when she died 
(after August 1950) may qualify at 
or after age 65 for monthly benefits 
on his wife’s record. Awards to de- 
pendent husbands reached a peak of 
2,100 in the first half of 1951; many 
of these awards were made to hus- 
bands of retired workers who had 


become entitled to old-age benefits 
before the 1950 amendments were en- 
acted. A sharp drop occurred in the 
number of husband’s benefits award- 
ed in the two succeeding half-year 
periods. The number (579) awarded 
in the July-September 1952 quarter, 
however, was almost as large as the 
number awarded in the entire first 
half of 1952. This upturn reflects the 
increased claims activity as applica- 
tions were received from workers 
newly covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments and from workers who had 
deferred filing until they could qual- 
ify for larger benefits through use 
of a new-formula benefit computa- 
tion. At the end of September almost 
3,700 dependent husbands were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits; the aver- 
age amount of $21.91 represents an 
increase of about $2.50 from the June 
average. 

Since widower’s benefits are pay- 
able only with respect to deaths after 
August 1950, no backlog of poten- 
tially eligible widowers comparable 
to that for dependent husbands was 
established by the 1950 amendments. 
In general, awards to dependent 
widowers have shown an upward 
trend; the largest number (172) was 
awarded in the first half of 1952. By 
the end of September, 440 widowers 
were receiving benefits; the average 
monthly amount was $33.60, about 
$3.50 more than in June. 
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Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
ANALYsIS. Handbook of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Statistics, 
1949. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 166 pp. $1. 
Presents data on the wage and 

employment experience of workers 
in covered employment in 1949 and 
during the period 193'/-49. Gives dis- 
tributions by age, sex, and race of 
the workers, as well as by annual and 
cumulative wages, patterns of years 
of employment, labor mobility, num- 
ber of quarters of employment, insur- 
ance status, and State and industry 
of employment. 


Rasor, EUGENE A. Anaiysis of the 
Benefits Under the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program as 
Amended in 1952. (Actuarial 
Study No. 34.) Washington: So- 
cial Security Administration, Ottice 
of the Commissioner, Division of 
the Actuary, Dec. 1952. 50 pp. 
Processed. 

A study, the fourth of a series, 
designed primarily to show the math- 
ematical relationship between wages 
and benefits under the 1952 amend- 
ments. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Acministra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA DE SE- 
GURIDAD SociaAL. Métodos de Per- 
cepcion de las Cotizaciones del 
Seguro Social en las Américas. 
(Manual No.2.) Geneva: Secre- 
tary General, 1952. 419 pp. 
Information on the social insurance 

institutions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—types of protection, financial 
resources, administrative agencies, 
and procedures for collecting contri- 
butions. 

FABRICANT, SOLOMON. The Trend of 
Government Activity in the United 
States Since 1900. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1952. 267 pp. $4. 
An analysis contrasting the role of 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers and 
booksellers; Federal publications for which 
prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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the government in the economy of 

1900 with that of 1950. The appen- 

dixes contain data on government 

employment, purchases, payrolls, 
transfers, and expenditures. 

HALL, M. PeENELoPe. The Social Serv- 
ices of Modern England, London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. 
332 pp. 25s. 

Describes the principal social serv- 
ices and considers in detail the serv- 
ices for children and young persons, 
the handicapped, and the aged. 
INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL SEGURO 

SocraL, México y la Seguridad So- 

cial: I, La Inseguridad Social, La 

Seguridad Social y la Historia de 

los Medios Para Lograrla; I, El 

Seguro Social Mexicano. Mexico: 

The Institute, 1952. 2 parts in 3 

volumes. 

Part I is on an international and 
comparative level, tracing various 
forms of charity, public aid, and 
mutual benefit activity, as well as 
the early social insurance movement 
outside Mexico. Part II reviews all 
phases of Mexican social insurance 
and outlines plans for the future. 
“The International Labour Organiza- 

tion and Technical Assistance.” 

International Labour Review, Gen- 

eva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 1952, pp. 

391-418. 60 cents. 

Describes the ILO’s role in the 
technical assistance program. 


Mitts, Frepertick C. Productivity 
and Economic Progress. (Occa- 
sional Paper 38.) New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1952. 36 pp. 75 
cents. 

Discusses the pattern of economic 
growth during the past 50 years. 
PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON IMMI- 

GRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 

Whom We Shall Welcome. Report. 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1952. 319 pp. 175 cents. 

A study of the immigration and 
naturalization policies of the United 
States, with recommendations for 
their improvement. 


“Social Security Developments in the 
Federal Republic of Germany Since 
1949.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, Nov.—Dec. 
1952, pp. 485-501. 60 cents. 

“Social Security Financing and 
Demography.” International La- 
bour Review, Geneva, Vol. 56, 
Nov.—Dec. 1952, pp. 461-476. 60 
cents. 


“Considers how demographic sta- 
tistics can be of assistance in making 
the estimates on which the financing 
of social security is based.” 

U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAys AND Means. Coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and Local 
Taxes. (H. Rept. 2519, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.), Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 116 pp. 
Examines the development of Fed- 

eral, State, and local tax relations, 
considers the problem of duplication 
and overlapping in taxes, and dis- 
cusses various methods of coordina- 
tion. 


U. S. Preswent. The State of the 
Union. (H. Doc. 1, 83d Cong., 1st 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 18 pp. 

Reviews the past 8 years. 


Retirement and Old Age 

GOULDING, WILLIAM S. “Housing for 
Older People.” Canadian Welfare, 
Ottawa, Vol. 28, Dec. 15, 1952, pp. 
38-41. 30 cents. 

MARSHALL, A. D. “Social Security— 
A Realistic View.” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 9, Dec. 1952, pp. 10-24, 
25 cents. 

Recommends a universal system of 
old-age insurance to be financed 
through current taxes with the pro- 
vision that taxes be increased when- 
ever benefits are. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Pensions in the United States: A 
Study Prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report... 
(Joint Committee Print, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: Uz. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 106 pp. 
A study of public and private re- 

tirement systems in the United States. 
Describes existing programs, con- 
siders the area of agreement on some 
major policy questions, discusses the 
economic effects of pension arrange- 
ments, and raises major questions of 
public policy. Includes a list of re- 
search projects being carried on 
throughout the United States. 

NressEN, ABRAHAM M. “OASI and 
Its Relation to the State Assistance 
Plans; Fifteen Years of Develop- 
ment.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 26, Sept. 1952, pp. 319- 
333. $1.75. 

SCHECHTER, JOSEPH. Retirement and 
Pension Systems to which the City 
of New York Contributes Funds. A 
Report to the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey. New 
York: The Mayor’s Committee on 
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Management Survey (250 Church 
Street), Oct. 15, 1951. 63 pp., and 
tables. 


Employment 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1951-52. 
(12th issue.) Geneva: The Office, 
1952. 356 pp. $5. 

Includes data on employment, un- 
employment, wages and labor income, 
family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries, and migration. 
NATIONAL CHILD LABoR COMMITTEE. 

Young Workers in 1952. Annual Re- 

port ...for the Year Ending Sep- 

tember 30,1952. New York: The 

Committee, 1952. 23 pp. 


Sr1sson, Ropert E. “Elements of a 
Guaranteed Wage Plan.” Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, Vol. 4, Jan. 
1953, pp. 19-24. 50 cents. 

A critical study. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND La- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Em- 
ployment and Economic Status of 
Negroes in the United States. Staff 
Report . (Senate Committee 
Print, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 20 pp. 

Presents background data and dis- 
cusses recent labor force and employ- 
ment trends; includes information on 
income and wages. 


U.S. ConcGrEss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. State 
and Municipal Fair Employment 
Legislation. Staff Report ... (Sen- 
ate Comittee Print, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 21 pp. 

A study of the effects of fair em- 
ployment legislation in the States 
and municipalities. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM AND POLICY 
LEGISLATION. Adequacy of Benefits 
under Unemployment Insurance. A 
Staff Report Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Benefit Adequacy of the 
Federal Advisory Council. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, Sept. 1952. 
40 pp., and tables. Processed. 
The factual background, 1937-52, 

and an analysis of trends. Includes a 

bibliography. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BLANK, MARION SmMAN. “Field 


24° 


Work for Blind Students in a 

School of Social Work.” Social 

Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, 

Sept. 1952, pp. 310-318. $1.75. 

The author describes her exper- 
ience in supervising two blind stu- 
dents in their first field-work place- 
ments. 

KocGan, LEonNARD §. “Evaluation 
Techniques in Social Case Work.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 26, Sept. 1952, pp. 305-309. 
$1.75. 

Surveys the techniques used to 
measure the effectiveness of service. 


UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
cIAL Arrairs. Methods of Adminis- 
tering Assistance to the Needy. 
New York: United Nations, 1952. 
47 pp. 40 cents. 

A study of programs in Australia, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Japan, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Discusses the place of assist- 
ance in the social security structure, 
eligibility requirements, level of as- 
sistance, financing, administration, 
and related services. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Fercuson, THoMAS. The Young De- 
linquent in His Social Setting: A 
Glasgow Study. London: Pub- 
lished for The Nuffield Foundation 
by Oxford University Press, 1952. 
158 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Deals with the incidence and back- 
ground of delinquency among three 
groups of boys—“ordinary,” physi- 
cally handicapped, and mentally 
handicapped. 

Hitt, ARTHURS. The Forward Look: 
The Severely Retarded Child Goes 
to School. (Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1952, No. 11.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 20 
cents. 

Makes suggestions for establish- 
ing and maintaining classes for se- 
verely retarded children and presents 
materials to be used as a guide in 
stimulating thinking and experimen- 
tation in this field. Includes a bibli- 
ography. 

MINNESOTA. YOUTH CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION. DIVISION OF PREVEN- 
TION. Youth Centers: The Organi- 
zation of a Community-Wide Pro- 
gram. St. Paul: The Commission, 
1952. 20 pp. Processed. 

Explains the purpose of a youth 
center program and suggests ways 
of organizing, financing, and super- 
vising such a program. 

WITMER, HELEN LELAND, and KOTIN- 
sky, Rutu, editors. Personality in 


the Making: The Fact-Finding Re. 

port of the Midcentury White 

House Conference on Children and 

Youth. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1952. 454 pp. $4.50, 

Part I considers the influence on 
the development of the healthy per- 
sonality of such factors as physica] 
limitations, parent-child relations, 
income level, prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, and religion. Part II dis- 
cusses the role of various social in- 
stitutions, including the family, 
school, church, and social services, in 
the development of personality, and 
considers the changes that are 
needed. 


Health and Medical Care 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Psychological Aspects of Physical 
Disability. James F. Garrett, ed- 
itor. (Rehabilitation Service Ser- 
ies, No. 210.) Washington: U. §. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 195 pp. 45 
cents. 

Includes Team Approach in Rehab- 
ilitation and the Psychologist’s Role, 
by Howard A. Rusk and Eugene J. 
Taylor; Psychiatric Aspects of Phys- 
ical Disability, by Karl A. Menninger; 
The Social Psychology of Adjust- 
ment to Physical Disability, by 
Roger C. Barker and Beatrice A. 
Wright; Psychological Problems of 
Poliomyelitis, by Morton A. Seid- 
enfeld; and Psychological Aspects of 
Tuberculosis, by Daniel H. Harris. 
HOLLINGSWORTH, HELEN; JOHNSTON, 

HELEN L.; and BANEy, ANNA MAE. 

Health Programs Digest: An Out- 

line of Selected Plans, Programs, 

and Proposals in the United States. 

(Public Health Service Publica- 

tion No. 191.) Washington: Pub- 

lic Health Service, Bureau of Med- 
ical Services, Division of Medical 

and Hospital Resources, 1952. 146 

pp. Processed. 

The history and present status of 
various health and medical programs 
in the United States, based on infor- 
mation published before December 
31, 1951. 

LIEBENSON, HERBERT. “The Health 
Programs of Labor’ Unions.” 
American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A.), Washington, Vol. 9, Dec. 
1952, pp. 15-22. 25 cents. 
Describes three types of program— 

the commercially insured, the self- 

insured, and combination plans. 

MARYLAND, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES AND 
HOSPITALS. Maryland County 
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Medical Care Program, 1951 An- 
nual Report. Baltimore: The De- 
partment, July 1952. 19 pp. Pro- 


Describes the program and gives 
a detailed statistical report of its op- 
eration in 1951. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON THE 

HEALTH NEEDS OF THE NATION. 


Building America’s Health: A Re- 
port to the President. Findings 
and Recommendations—Volume I. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 80 pp. 50 cents. 
This report, the first in a series of 
five, presents the Commission’s find- 
ings and recommendations under the 
following headings: The American 


People and their Health, Health 
Facilities, Organization of Health 
Services, Medical Research, Finan- 
cing Personal Health Services, A De- 
partment of Health and Security, 
Special Aspects of Health Service, 
Federal Health Commission, and Es- 
timated Federal Share of Total Costs 
of Recommendations. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

is taken, average payments will tend 

to increase in these States. 

The average payment to families 
and individuals aided under the gen- 
eral assistance program rose from 
$47.08 in December 1951 to $49.80 in 
December 1952. Doubtless some of 
the funds accumulated as a result of 
smaller caseloads were used to pro- 
vide more adequate assistance to 
these cases. 

For the five programs combined, 
total expenditures of $2,324 million 
in 1952 exceeded the 1951 total by 
$32 million or 1.4 percent. The in- 
crease reflects largely the higher rate 
of expenditures during the last quar- 
ter of 1952. The December 1952 ex- 
penditures exceeded those for De- 
cember 1951 by $11.6 million. 


IN THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insur- 
ance program, the number of per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits 
passed the 5-million mark in Decem- 
ber 1952. The number of beneficiar- 
ies reached the first million in Feb- 
ruary 1945, 5 years after monthly 
benefits were first payable. Three 
million persons were receiving bene- 
fits by September 1950, about 5% 
years later. The increase of 2 million 
in the number of beneficiaries during 
the past 24% years reflects in large 
part the broader coverage and more 
liberal eligibility provisions under 
the 1950 amendments. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of December totaled $205.2 mil- 
lion—about one-third more than was 
being paid a year earlier. The higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1952 
amendments were chiefly responsible 
for this increase. Other contribu- 
ting factors were (1) the expansion 
in the beneficiary rolls and (2) the 
more liberal computation provisions 
of the 1950 amendments; under these 
provisions, which became fully effec- 
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tive for the first time in July 1952, 
benefits may be based on average 
earnings since 1950. 

At the end of December, 3.8 million 
persons aged 65 or over were receiv- 
ing monthly benefits, over half a 
million more than in December 1951. 
Retired workers accounted for 69 
percent of all aged beneficiaries; their 
average monthly benefit was $49.25, 
an increase of $7.11 from the average 
in December 1951. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits made up 
18 percent of the group aged 65 or 
over; those receiving widow’s or 
widower’s benefits, 12 percent; and 
those receiving parent’s benefits, less 
than 1 percent. About 1.2 million 
mothers and dependent or orphaned 
children under age 18 were receiving 
monthly benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards in 1952 
totaled 1,053,000, about one-fifth less 
than the record high reached in 1951 
but more than in any other year. 
Awards of all types of benefits except 
widow’s or widower’s benefits shared 
in the decline from the 1951 totals; 
the decreases ranged from 37 percent 
for parent’s benefits to 17 percent 
for mother’s benefits. The 92,300 
widow’s or widower’s benefit awards 
represented a 3-percent increase from 
the 1951 total. This gain reflects the 
constantly increasing number of 
cases where (1) in families made up 
of the old-age beneficiary and his 
wife, the wife’s benefit is changed to 
a widow’s benefit because of the 
husband’s death, and (2) the bene- 
ficiary has just met the age require- 
ment for entitlement to widow’s ben- 
efits even though the insured wage 
earner died earlier. 

About 456,500 lump-sum death 
payments were awarded in 1952. 
These awards were based on the wage 
records of 437,900 deceased workers, 
almost 6 percent more than the pre- 
vious record high set in 1951. 

Monthly benefits certified for pay- 


ment in 1952 totaled $2,229 million, 
18 percent more than in 1951 and 
more than double the amount for 
1950. Lump-sum death payments 
amounted to $63 million, an increase 
of 10 percent from the 1951 total. 


AsBouT 4.4 MILLION WORKERS received 
$998.3 million in benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in 1952, in compensation for 
45.8 million weeks of unemployment. 
They drew benefits, on the average, 
for 10.4 weeks, and the average check 
paid for total unemployment at the 
end of the year was $22.79. 

In December administrative and 
seasonal factors, as well as the longer 
workmonth, brought sharp increases 
in the claims loads. Initial claims 
went up 62.0 percent from the No- 
vember total to 1.1 million, and weeks 
of unemployment claimed (repre- 
senting continued unemployment) 
rose 49.8 percent to 4.1 million. The 
totals were less by 2.7 percent and 
5.9 percent, however, than those in 
December 1951. 

In an average week in December, 
672,500 persons received benefit 
checks. Though this number repre- 
sented an increase of 25.5 percent 
from the November average, it was 
still less than in any other December 
in the postwar period. Chiefly as a 
result of the greater number of bene- 
ficiaries and the longer workmonth, 
the amount of benefits increased 44.7 
percent to $69.1 million. 

Claims filed by veterans under the 
new program for unemployment 
compensation also rose sharply. In- 
itial claims went up more than one- 
half to 25,400, and weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed rose 95 percent to 
101,100. The same factors that con- 
tributed to the increases in the State 
programs influenced the program for 
veterans, but the upswing that char- 
acterizes any program in the initial 
stages also had its effect. 
































































































































Current Operating Statistics a 
Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 _ 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 5, 1953] 
Unemployment 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs wee ee 
h . Temporary 
> wer be ee a Survivor benefits disability — 
benefits ® Calend 
ae Total Month! | Li 1 ra ial. 
eased Epo Rail- State | Veterans’ Unem. 1942. 
: Rail- Civil | road : 1” legis- Ploy. 1943 
Social | nee 4 Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| “5 lation 12 | Ment 14. 
Secu- | Retire- ice ans Ad- | go.j I Rail- | cy. Vet Social State | ploy- Insur- 1945. 
rity | ‘Inent | Com- | minis- | gooy. | road yo . Ad ye laws "| ment ance 1946. 
Act | “4 mis- | tration? | “CCU |Retire-; (% | 8S Ad-| Secu- | Others Insur- Act ; 
Act | sion? rity |ment | Com-| minis- | rity _ 1947. 
Act | “acts | mis- | tration ®) Act A a 1948. 
© | sion 2 | ct 1949. 
1950. 
* gS —— 1951. 
Number of beneficiaries 1952. 
1951 | | | | 
SEES SA ae | 2, 993.9 | 267.1 171.0 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5) 1, 020. 3} 27.8) 8.3 27.2) 28.9 797.3 0.7) 316 
1952 | | | | | Decen 
(SE EE Ee 3,030.6 | 284.0 171.7; 2,392.6) 1,402.7) 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7) 39.3 8. 8| 27.6) 38.3 1, 185.2 9} «483 
Re 3,056.2 | 308.1) 172.5) 2,393.8) 1,419.6) 150.5] 36.2) 1,031.3) 38. 8| 8.6] 28.7] 28.6] 1,146.4 8| 483 
EES Fe 3, 076.9 324. 4) 173, 3| 2, 398. 1) 1,435.2} 151.4; 37.2) 1,029.6) 40. 0} 11.1} 33.1) 28.3 1, 112.8 6} 41.0 
| ENT Be IE RCP ana 3,004.4 | 336.2) 173.9) 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2) 1,036.4) 40.2) 13.2) 32.1! 27.4 992. 6) 4| 35.6 — 
* EET 3,104.8 | 343.2} 174.8) 2,412.2) 1,469.8] 153.2} 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7) 12.2! 30.2] 23.8 918. 4| 3} 256 a 
EES Se 3, 109. 5 348.9 175.6} 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2; 39.8) 1,042.0 35. 9} 11.6) 32. 4) 24. 7; 918. 1! -3| 36 
__ ELROT AS 2 ae 3,120.3 | 352.7| 176.5] 2,424.4) 1,488.2| 154.5| 40.61 1,044.2} 28.4] 12.1| 32.6 26.91 _—870.9, 3} gag | Ape 
re _ ae ECE 3 3,184.5 | 354.7| 178.3) 2,429.3) 1,405.4) 154.6, 41.3) 1,047.2) 31.9) 11.2) 30.7, 33.1) 979.9 2) 728 | hos 
SS SEE 3, 275.4 353. 1) 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 154.1; 42.3! 1,050.4) 32.7] 10. 9 30. 4) 36.9 630. 8 -ll 329 4 
ee Se 3,345.9 | 354.5) 179.6} 2, 446.8| 1,534.4) 155.8} 43.8] 1,057.0 39.7| 11.7 30.4) 36.9 530. 0! "1] mag | Ua. 
November.....-|.........-- 3, 393. 2 357.3) 182.8) 2,453.2) 1, $49.2) 155.3) 42.8) 1, 060. 1) s2.4 10.3} 29.7} 33.9 535. 9 11.5, me | Ame 
ee ES. Seer e 3, 456. 7 358.01 181.91 2,460.5! 1,568.81 156.41 43.6) 1,063.4) 40.9 10.1) 31.7 39. 7) 672.5 15.5! 419 poe 
Amount of benefits “ Nove 
Dece 
eae $1, 188, 702; $21,074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)....... $105, 696) $11, 736 $12, 267 (eee Tn ee $518, ro00| suscbeebed $15, 61 — 
Po sdecuscesctus 1, 085, 488 55,141} 119,912 . 320, 561} 25,454) 1,559)......-. 111, 799; 13, 328 J ae ee , | aes 14, 837 1B 
POEB.. .20ccccvcced 1, 130, 721 80, ¢ 122, 806; 68,115 325, 265) 41,702) 1,603/....... 111,193} 15,088) 14,342/.......}........ q | ere 6, 28 cove! 
See 921, 465 97,257; 125,795; 72,961 331,350) 57,763) 1,704)......- 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857|........ 79, 643] .......... 97 (beg! 
PE Scnbshinouse 1, 118, 798 119,009} 129,707) 77,193 456,279; 76,942) 1,765)......- 144, 302} 22,146; 19,238) 5,035)........ 62, 385 $4, 215 582 fund 
TOD sc iienconns , 566 157,391} 137,140) 83,874 697,830} 104,231! 1,772)...-... , 238} 26,135) 23,431] 4,660).......-. 445, 866 126, 2,350 ms 
SN cilsintirtwdighanenstinedl 5, 149, 761 230,285} 149,188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817)....... 333, 640} 27,267} 30,610) 4,761).......- 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718} 39, 917 2. 
GON wdwisvodsdues 4, 700, 827 299, 830} 177,053) 106, 876) 1, 676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283).....-- 382,515} 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 776, 165 970, 39, 401 tiren 
ee 4, 510, 041 366, 887| 208,642) 132,852) 1,711, 182) 176, 736) 36, O11 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843 793, 265 510, 167| 28, 500 for { 
Sas , 694, 454,483) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 50,066) 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 565 4} 
ae Poe 5, 357,432) 718,473) 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 299,672) 43, 8,409} 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099) 1,373, 426 , 653) 50, 84 
Tl tietiangmmwaate 5, 641, 957) 1,361,046) 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938) 523,485) 49, 527) 14,014; 519,398] 57,337 , 356) 81,435) 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234| 20, 217 
Pssorsiteccas 6, 475, 549) 1,613, 365) 361, 200) 225, 120) 1,722,225) 615, 604) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37,251| 92,146] 34,689) 998, 267 3, 537 | 41,78 
1951 
ae Te 468, 247 111, 646 24,774; 16,955 136,062} 43,145) 5,123) 1,318 45, 617 3,810 1,870} 2,609 2, 701 70, 624 59) 1,04 
1952 
January......... 522, 902 113, 046 25, 662} 17,124 137, 537} 43,674; 5,296; 1,384 45, 266 5, 431 2,681} 2,885 3, 387 116, 469 84) 2,978 
February.......- 511, 274 114, 004 26, 683) 17, 287 136, 561} 44,168} 5,404) 1,414 44, 573 5, 305 2,700; 2,792 2,447 105, 023 66) 2,847 
March. ........- 512, 830 114, 703 27,400; 17,380 137,533} 44,628) 5,524) 1,461 45, 519 5,456) 3,132) 3,283 2, 602 101, 564 56} 2, 5° 
Ea , 643 115, 262 27,875) 17, 533 138,037; 45,184) 5,571) 1,501 45, 281 5, 431 3, 57 3, 373 2, 432 94, 385 45) 2,18 
SS RS aie! 500, 390 115, 582 28,102} 17,662 138, 250| 45,647) 5,669) 1,525 45, 708 5, 122 3,118; 3,182 2, 204 86, 958 33) 1,68 
POD. cndimndndine 497, 420 115, 666) 28,478) 17,723 136,055) 46,073) 5,727; 1,550 . 4, 898 3,048} 3,291 2, 218) 83, 511 29) 2,108 
MRS ARSE Se 520, 521 116, 124 28,698; 17,922 147, 536} 46,173) 5,747) 1,591 48, 267 3, 893 3, 3, 531 2, 667 88, 612 26| 6,123 
August.......... 536, 935) 13 119, 613 28,807; 18,215 148, 319|"3 46,401) 5,765) 1,627 49, 929 4, 703 2,814; 3,160) 4,316 95, 389 14) 7,883 
Septem ber- -..... 531, 725 141, 202 28, 600 , 149,479; 52,522) 5,765) 1,928 49, 106 4,915 3,441) 3,311 4,746 62, 004 9) 3,78 
aa See 535, 078 144, 904 28,684) 21,084 151,778} 53,391) 5,837) 1,971 52, 262 6, 185 3,305) 3,461 4, 938 54, 227| 6) 3° 
November. -....-. 524, 610; 147, 316 28,954) 21,068 149, 984; 53,918) 6,217) 1,988 47,924 5,219] 3,023) 2,962 4,429 47,730 985| 2,993 
December... _... 560, 995 150, 481 28,961' 21, 264 151,156! 54,698! 6,277! 2,048 52, 163 6, 737 = 806! 3, 662 5, 403 69, 081! 2,107! 4,171 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
band’s benefits and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 11 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-da tration period. 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 13 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Rea justment Act, re 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- _ since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. $76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, W! 
undergoing training. represents average number of continued claims. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 13 Partly estimated. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment urance Act; 
¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
veterans’ programs. Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse 
® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in ments through June 1949 and authorizations beg July 1949. Adjusted on 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; monthly. 
also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
year totals. Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
26 Social Security | ! 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under mer sg insurance and related programs, by specified period, 














[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Pucied Federal Federal Tene om State Federal  - 
insurance civil-service aa their unemployment unemployment tasmcenes 
contributions ! contributions 2 employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions * 
Calendar year 
iijecece neccbbiehbocodcecsubdnlind $637, 275 $141, 126 $130, 222 $853, 832 $105, 379 $66, 562 
DE nccnnebuithnvhoasasencnat died 789, 298 167, 250 148, 184 1, 006, 327 98, 018 73, 644 
sci denedseiiehibeowsascoospdkciel 1, 012, 490 264, 739 193, 346 1, 139, 331 123, 515 95, 524 
SS ee eee 1, 239, 490 482, 913 247 1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
 cicsbeubliichibnnutnnevamaiacl 1,315, 680 477, 196 , 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 132, 504 
DE thiacatntbabbecuboccsecvesnéiews 1, 285, 486 540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
tA atnaddabidbebsonncesemanuebiicl 1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
SE ae 1, 556, 836 491, 264 484, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
i idicdcietcubbdbarsccncscokddens 1, 684, 560 500, 411 568, 437 999, 635 212, 087 76, 845 
Piinaiuveccndesibadsdeccsesccosccand 1, 666, 343 651, 542 565, 091 986, 905 228, 856 14, 916 
CL ductal bituiviwankbicnucsanie 2, 667, 077 677, 730 546, 097 1, 191, 438 223, 693 23, 356 
OE ee ee 3, 363, 466 703, 144 708, 802 1, 492, 509 235, 073 25, 692 
i nGidkiebinbnuccohecbbaeskaeaibe 3, 818, 911 748, 277 636, 061 1, 367, 675 265, 615 25, 270 
1951 
Db tsclnbcnteigebevaktiosubeaaee 269, 507 87, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 

147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 

448, 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 

463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 

252, 135 35, 7 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 153. 

485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 

142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 

183, 710 # 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 

438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 16, 772 214 

238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 

206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33. 

538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 

272, 815 37, 834 , 909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033. 


























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance adjusted for employee-tax refunds 
(beginning December 1952); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 
@ an estimated basis. 

‘Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
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and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 

ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness 

funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 23, 1953. 

P Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
ct. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers tempo: disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the F Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U, S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors i 


nsurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 



































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period a —. 
x A Net total of Cash with Credit of 
g  gmeriney Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S.Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Total assets 
and transfers ! received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of riod, 
acquired 2 end of period period pe 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
December 1952. ........- $23, 740, 468 $2, 327, 353 $8, 036, 194 $589, 908 $16, 960, 377 $280, 773 $200, 568 $17, 441, 719 
607, 004 42, 861 7 354 26, 203 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
789, 298 | 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
1, 239, 490 | 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
L 285, 486 | 134, 318 273, 885 29, 971 1, 087, 590 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
1, 295, 398 151, 592 , 378, 104 39, 739 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 45, 561 f 1, 189, 746 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51, 277 1; 287, 280 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1, 669, 975 | 145, 662 667, 164 54, 265 1, 172, 233 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
2, 670, 771 256, 998 961, 094 61, 330 1, 602, 655 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
3, 367, 212 417, 267 1, 885, 201 80, 811 1, 686, 676 | 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
3, 818, 933 | 365, 221 2, 194, 129 88, 040 | 1, 943, 052 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
| 
| | | 
269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 | 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 539, 734 
| 
| 
147, 892 | 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 | 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
ee Ee 167, 275 6, 681 | 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 | 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
252, 130 14, 818 } 171, 408 7, 094 | 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
I SS 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 | 16, 489, 005 
142, 691 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 | 16, 600, 036 
183, 712 fe a ES 169, 529 yj eee ‘ 224, 617 106, 849 | 16, 604, 517 
3 4 CR 162, 849 | 6, 578 | 101, 000 | 259, 140 | 240, 440 | 16, 873, 631 
238, 154 10, 871 200, 911 6, 796 73, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 | 16, 914, 948 
206, o- 14, 818 213, 943 6, 916 | 7 ), 3Al | 266, 627 131, O61 | 16, 915, 898 
Soe a ee 213, 268 6, 640 | 137, 000 | 262, 682 316, 436 | 17, 234, 327 
3 272, 817 | 163, 479 219, 671 9, 233 305, 167 | 280, 77% 200, 568 | 17, 441, 719 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
from November 1951 includes smal] amounts in reimbursements of sales of sup- 
plies and services. B December 1952 includes adjustments for reim- 
bursement to the general treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with 
sec. 1401 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 3). For 1947-51 includes 


amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors 
under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

3 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 






























































{In thousands} 
| ] 
Total _ — Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Period assets . Govern- —_— = —— 
at end o: ment r Jalance alance 
riod securities | 8teMd of | penosits | Interest With- at end of | Deposits | [terest Benefit | at end of 
pe! scumieed * period credited | drawals?2 | period pos. credited | payments period #5 
Cumulative, January 
— 1952_._| $9, 039, 207 $9, 023, 089 | $16, 118 |$17, 160, 594 | $1, 590, 545 |$10, 438, 052 | $8, 313, 088 $924, 578 $161, 637 $545, 074 $726, 120 
alendar year: 
1940. 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58, 901 614, 814 1, 804, 835 59, 907 1, 217 15, 449 153, 142 
736, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 515, 400 66, 231 | 4, 557 15, 088 227, 958 
955, 000 | 11, 008 1, 138, 530 68, 047 344, 263 3, 378, 714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 28 
1, 408, 000 | 51, 745 1, 328, 117 8i, 864 77,582 | 4,711,113 98, 244 7,409 1,014 435, 632 
__ ERS Ee, 6, 583, 434 1, 484, 000 | 4, 434 1, 316, 940 50, 518 63, 153 6, 015, 418 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 
929, 184 ‘ 1, 160, 712 118, 460 461,709 | 6,832,880 | 117, 374 11, 010 1,949 704, 511 
55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130,183 | 1,103,967 | 6,774, 884 122, 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
538, 487 21, 675 1, 097, 213 131, 620 786, 875 7, 216, 842 | 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 
393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 218, 902 852,484 | 7,572,327 67, 001 27, 333 60, 120 948, 115 
—800, 068 52, 125 997, 173 91,638 | 1,736,764 | 6,924,374 | 3, 196 11, 374 132, 981 824, 049 
— 57, 069 24,181 | 1,190, 551 146,907 | 1,365,554 | 6,896, 278 | 13, 843 17, 695 89, 506 | 767, 131 
787, 933 99, 263 1, 494, 794 216, 654 845, 144 | 7, 762, 582 15, 448 23, 415 46, 522 763, $43 
595, 928 16,118 | 1,371, 950 178,747 | 1,000,192 | 8,313,088 | 15, 164 18, 058 75, S11 726, 120 
December...............] 8, 526,425 | —65,020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 7, 762, 582 | 3, 791 | 7, 240 | 4, 137 | 763, 43 
8, 444, 406 —4, 000 | 21, 244 32, 818 3, ms 112, 605 | 7, 685, 988 | 15 | 317 | 5,758 | 758, 417 
8, 544, 993 101, 000 | 20, 831 208, 901 103, 692 7, 791, 244 3il 5 | 4, 984 | 753, 749 
8, 462, 756 —90, 008 | 28, 602 16, 134 3, 10 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 | 388 | 4, 527 753, 
8,410,710 | —41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4,492 98, 236 | 7, 661, 115 | 92 | 446 | 4, 002 749, 595 
663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 89,158 | 7,917, 157 | 211 | 4 3, 375 | 746, 435 
8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84, 912 7, 919, 742 | 3, 533 7,811 3, é 754, 195 
8, 637, 162 —35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84, 776 7, 885, 328 | 6 3 7, 234 751, S34 
8, 849, 394 214, 000 23, 313 OT Se 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | ee ee 12, 022 739, 941 
8,796,972 | —40,006 10, 895 15, 122 249 | 63,485 | 8,061, 340 3, 634 | 25 | 7, 969 735, 
8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8, 062, 410 | 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, 656 1 as } 42,825 | 8, 282,350 | DET tctinlsaienindst } 6, 554 722, 415 
9, 039, 207 33. 980 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 | 68,955 | 8,313,088 ' 3, 620 | 8, 290 | 8, 205 726, 1 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

* 3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000 

3 Includes withdrawals of $79, 169, 000 for disability insurance benefits. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


28 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
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specified period, 1938-52 
(Corrected to Feb. 12, 1953] 
Wages and salaries 2 Payrolls 3 covered by— 
Period Old-age and State unem- wanes 
Total Civilian survivors ployment unemployment * 
insurance insurance insurance ? 
Amount (in millions) 

Calendar year: 
1938 $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
45, 745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 273 
61, 708 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
105. 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
117, 676 95, 078 71, 317 66, 411 4, 514 
111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 73, 145 4, 866 
122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5, 107 
134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
133, 418 129, 169 , 645 93, 520 5,119 
145, 582 140, 583 109, 439 102, 835 5, 320 
169, 874 161, 234 133, 050 118, 243 6, 101 
40, 162 38, 312 30, 750 28, 006 1, 458 
ee ee ab aonibammaene 42, 129 40, 011 32, 700 29, 155 1, 549 
CS ESE Se 43, 082 40, 803 33, 800 29, 296 1, 555 
EEE 44, 501 42, 108 35, 800 31, 786 1,539 

1952 
a eee aaa 43, 516 41, 024 34, 000 29, 943 1, 504 
i Nidnadkicttasieiciuseicadsabau 44, 338 41, 759 35, 000 30, 780 1, 501 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 

Calendar year: 
ESS NE SESE eee BB 100.0 68.2 61.5 4.8 
Ee ES ee ee ee 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
EE ee ee ee ee Ae ee nee oe 100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
EE ne eae AR LSP ern tee 100.0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
EES ee ewe ee Se eee ae Se 100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
SEE POSES ER es) eee ee oe 100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
Pb dtenhtedtnnddeceusecpbccesccnandsiddpean tdisibgeetaeeant 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
eee ee ee ese ee me 100.0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
Dh «scndudinbtidddiepcitbebedonsasehiepmaadandidnaibbaboted 100.0 76.5 70.8 4.7 
Tb nredutdéindiibooccpepbbabucccnatdilinaiinicnais Minatinmdiiesel 100.0 78.1 73.1 4.3 
SS SRE Gente Fae oeiae a 100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
SE Fs ae, Se ees 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
ls) an autiiSubbiishiinbn bales napentnnndindlbveltiaiiien ddim 100.0 77.8 73.1 3.8 
tt « csudshbikabsiictéanubtnebendananadtacinenn: aiiidiecaddaiel 100.0 82.5 73.3 3.8 

1951 
CS ES a CES ME Cane Le me en: oe 100.0 80.3 73.1 3.8 
ra SSO eee Tae. 100. 0 81.7 72.9 3.9 
CS EEE CRRA PON eh: TEE 100.0 82.8 71.8 3.3 
ES SL AG, SESS | SIEEREE eS 100.0 85.0 75.5 3. 

January-March 100.0 82.9 73.0 3.7 
ST Re eae 100. 0 83.8 73.7 3.6 




















! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
2? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in 
specified period in continental] United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 
civilian personnel in all other areas; includes — contributions to social 


insurance and related programs. 
bonus payments. 
3 Wages paid in specified period. 


Quarterly data re 


ect prorating of year-end 


‘Through 1950 represents tax: able wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 


excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; 


beginning Jan. 1, 


1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Ex- 
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cludes earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 

’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment ony 
eo excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws 

une 1939. 

6 Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs on reports 
of administrative agencies. 








Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, December 1951-December 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, December 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 28, 1953] 







































































Wife’s or > Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age husband's Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number} Amount | Number] Amount] Number] Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount} Number! Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at 
end of month: 
1951 
December ............... 4, 378, 985) $154, 791. 1|2, 278, 470}$96, 008.3} 646, 890)$14, 709.5) 846, 247/$22, 739.2) 384, 265/$13, 849.1} 203,782) $6,775.8] 19,331] $709.1 
1952 
SESE Ee emere ae 279} 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984) 97,231.4| 654,335) 14,878.8| 855,931| 22,984.6| 390,731) 14,076.5] 205,739] 6,831.9 19, 559 717.7 
+ 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1|2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7] 658,921] 14,979.6] 864,477) 23,198.4} 397,107] 14,299.5| 207,167] 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 
4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8}2, 344, 684/ 98,710.1| 662,799} 15,060.8] 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14,514.8] 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
April 4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15, 111.4] 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8} 210,694) 6,955.8] 20,180 739.1 
May 4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367,710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15, 153.5) 890,935) 23,868.5}) 415,790) 14,954.3] 212,379] 7,003.1] 20,400 746.8 
June. 4, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308) 99, 591.5| 668,297} 15, 169.6] 896,820) 24,008.9] 421,730) 15, 161.8] 214,030) 7,053.2} 20,616 74.5 
July 4, 608, 494) 162, 296. 8)2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670,772) 15, 235.4} 895,775) 23,955.5| 425,253) 15,282.2] 214,335) 7,063.6 20, 718 787.9 
OSS a 4, 679, 986) 166, 015. 0/2, 431, 796/103, 000.3) 683,705) 15, 698.9} 897,880) 23,983.7| 430,105) 15,452.4) 215,650) 7,117.6) 20,850 762.1 
OS EERE 4, 787,213) 193, 725. 0/2, 503, 816/122, 167.7} 700,654) 18,024.0| 906, 580} 26, 938.0 , 227| 17, 733.9] 218,945) 7,995.8) 20,991 865.5 
TR te. 4, 880, 239) 198, 295. 1|2, 557, 399)125, 343.9) 715,885) 18, 509.5] 920,307) 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1] 222,681] 8,104.5) 21,181 873.8 
I sicnicinennaniticines 4, 942,409) 201, 234. 4|2, 594, 371/127, 438.9) 725,389) 18,803.4| 927,268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1] 226,042) 8, 156.2 1, 286 878.9 
Se a 5, 025, 549 , 179. 0/2, 643, 932)130, 217.4) 737,859) 19,178.4) 938,751) 28,141.3) 454, 563) 18,482.2} 228,984) 8,272.7 21, 460 887.0 
Monthly benefits awarded B 
in ber 1952_...... 106, 720 4, 712.9 55, a | 3, 027.6 17, 486 489. 3 18, 351) 566. 9 8, 376 339. 2 6, 460 276. 6 297 13.3 
| 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 2 Partly estimated. 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 


sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-52 


[Corrected to Jan. 8, 1953] 

























Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards * 
Year and quarter ' Wife’s Widow’s Number | Number of 
Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother’s | Parent’s of deceased 
husband’s widower’s payments | workers 
1940. ee Se Seeeeeaes o. _' | es Seana e 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
1941 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
258, 116 , 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 868 
462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247,012 178, 813 
547, 150 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
a SEE ES ee Se eae: 682, 241 337, 27: 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
i ESSE NT cred bao a eT pe a 962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41, 103 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 
ee ONS SS. Se ee! 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 | 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
oe ES SEE RT De aaa 1, 053, 304 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 | 92, 204 64, 884 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
1949 
ESE ee Ee a EE 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 30, 158 | 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 576 51, 989 
EEE eS ES, 5 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 020 
SEES Sie SCS ¢ 169, 214 84, 268 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 48 49, 925 
CS ST ae 165, 355 82, 501 28, 786 27, 914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47, 220 
1950 
IEE IR. PATA 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 6, 787 54, 215 
nn aannones 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 6, 447 53, 7 
EERE EE ee 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 
October-December. ........................- mais 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 48, 204 
| 
1951 
ee REET ET ED IESE OLE A 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, $42 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
a ele 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
TT aes 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 943 99, 544 
RE ee 229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 246 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
1952 
ence 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 122, 712 118, 059 
Ba Nn RT, SE 203, 357 84, 464 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 
a RGAE A, lS 291, 438 165, 438 53, 598 38, 578 19, 642 13, 426 756 98, 109 93, 066 
EE 320, 568 173, 807 55, 324 49, 47 23, 961 17, 120 882 117, 103 112, 979 
































1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 


2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
P. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. 


every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 


30 Social Security 











by Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on poieres placomentte and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
tate, 






























































































































fits, by cember 1952 
iui [Corrected to Jan. 23, 1953] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
Se. continued claims a 
punt 
er Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment — 
Region and State place- 
ments A iaeent 
’ , verage 
Total Women Total Women Weeks aE weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- id? number of | compen- weekly | Programs 
sated pa benefi- sated | payment 
dos chcatenen 467,484) 1, 103, 355 384,815] 4,053,687) 1,564,618} 3,093,486] $69, 061, 299 672,497; 2,810,715 $23. 26 4 891, 506 
17.7 
24.6 Region I: 
31.8 Connecticut.-.......-. 8, 735 15, 541 8, 866 33, 972 19, 329 26, 966 557, 397 5, 862) 24, 789 21. 55) 7, 747 
39.1 Ee eS 2, 126 7, 650 3, 006 36, 591 19, 528 30, 975 445, 803 6, 734 27, 554 M4. 7, 940 
46.8 Massachusetts_.....- 17, 383 53, 391 24, 076 178, 818 79, 851 146, 485 3, 386, 141 31, 845 130, 078 4. 38, 787 
54.5 New Hampshire... 1,491 6, 139 2, 960 23, 061 11, 184 18, 949 362, 487 4, 119) 16, 2.41 4, 907 
57.9 Rhode Island___...--. 1, 929 14, 150 7, 108 45, 789 23, 537 41, 429 911, 028 9, 006 39, 324 22. 46' 10, 130 
ap ” eae 799 1,711 593 7, 901 3, 826 6, 489 127, 595 1,411 5, 20. 1, 697 
5 Region II: | 
73.8 New Jersey 10, 960 64, 123 35, 527| 190, 941 97, 355 159, 233 3, 860, 331 34, 616 25. 40, 368 
78.9 New York.......... 66, 897 249, 349 111, 900) 733, 583 7 111, 471 26.71 157, 979 
87.0 Puerto Rico_._....... 1,478 35 0 192 
Virgin Islands....... 177 Dig 3i ede 0 
Region ILI: 
13.3 Delaware__.......... 864 2, 142 426 6, 251 1, 028 3, 997 19. 44 1, 292 
aig Pennsylvania._...... 21, 357 120, 169 41, a 400, 841 63, 324 272, 122 25. 46 82, 438 
Region [V: 
eT gc eres 3, 654 2, 301 461) 10, 739 4, 115 9, 109 163, 509 1, 980) 8, 948) 18. 03; 2,337 
Maryland.........-- 4, 544 12, 929 4, 233} 38, 540 15, 614 41, 817 839, 046 9, 091 36, 802 21.18 9, 677 
North Carolina...... 10, 233 14, 010 7, 808) 76, 451 46, 655 75, 924 1, 247, 230 16, 505 71, 484 16. 83) 20, 019 
ip- itn. ...........- 6, 597 9, 607 4, 235 29, 839 13, 328 24, 178 437, 098 5, 256 22, 964 18. 44 6,916 
um West Virginia. .....- 1, 682 8, 602 1, 123 61, 748 9, 574 49, 355 979, 800 10, 729 46, 481 20. 39) 13, 344 
Region V: 
i Sa Ss 8, 247 10, 358 1, 477) 72, 309 16, 111 53, 036 939, 895 11, 530 50, 790) 18. 15, 181 
Florida...... eeaiiiais 17, 334 &, 589 3, 266) 43, 847 18, 795 24, 767 420, 765 5, 384 23, 593 17. 23 9, 
— Sale eisai 8, 415) 9, 750 4, 026 47, 137 23, 184 47, 924 805, 772 10, 418 45, 261 17.12 13, 255 
3 Mississippi.......... 5, 148) 8, 736 1, 885 42, 745 9, 740 27,414 496, 411 5, 960) 25, 201 18. 72 9, 178 
: South Carolina..... 3, 809 4, 879 1, 436 29, 140 12, 804 25, 548 466, 686 5, 554 24, 468 18. 8, 069 
— eS 9, 637 12, 610 4, 397 93, 370 38, 606 63, 361 1, 055, 838 13, 774 60, 51 16. 86 21, 696 
Region VI: 
+y Kentucky. .......... 3, 389 11, 150 3, 310 71, 204 20, 702 57, 092 1, 195, 180 12,411 52,1 22. 14, 919 
8 Michigan............ 17, 682 27, 017 6, 504 109, 691 34, 742 81,770 2, 013, 979 17, 776 72, 25. 94) 24, 951 
xX ee ar ee 24, 797 32, 088 9, 562 119, 254 44, 090 84, 281 2, 013, 012 18, 322 76, 24. 87 25, 574 
By as egion V 
080 SESS 17, 077 48, 884 16, 618 211, 578 79, 321 163, 423 3, 735, 394 35, 527 133, 25. 12 45, 665 
41 SP 9, 149 30, 430 6, 362 68, 849 21, 416 40, 311 916, 099 8, 763 35, 23. 16, 253 
Wisconsin..........- 7, 198 14, 961 5, 023 53, 588 20, 248 38, 37 934, 671 8, 341 34, 24. 84 12, 258 
| Region VIII: 
18s Minnesota.........-- 7,959 14, 400 3, 206 46, 997 12, 039 36, 112 648, 685 7, 850 18.37 12, 667 
813 a 1, 828 4,314 468 12, 029 2, 525) 10, 720 201, 897 2, 10, 18. 82) 3, 305 
588 North Dakota....... 1, 264 2, 321 164 7, 581 674 6, 743 166, 692 1, 466 25. 43 2, 219 
992 South Dakota......- 940 1,615 254 4, 496 770 2, 602 52, 061 566 20. 1,049 
Region IX: 
= SEE Sdciniet-crmepiied 6, 386 6, 674 1, 716 20, 207 6, 939) 14, 580 295, 270 3, 170) 21.14 4, 454 
411 | er ae 6, 284 6, 623 1, 081 21, 553 5, 348 15, 442 340, 130 3, 357 22. 87 5, 030 
4 a sien 11, 331 22, 447 7, 741 80, 631 32, 975 54, 731 1, 007, 608 11, 898 20. 17, 552 
806 nee. ee 4, 355 4,444 1, 055 10, 610 3, 384 8, 122 170, 491 1, 766 21.79 2, 668 
Region X: 
Se 8, 695 9, 501 1, 444 41, 329 7, 225 28, 133 503, 047 6, 116 18. 38 10, 501 
Loulsiana.......... 7,610 11, 867 1,72 57, 489 9, 819 40, 992 863, 572 8, 911 21. 75 12, 175 
989 Oklahoma..........- 10, 793 9, 512 1, 631 41, 918) 11, 677 26, 437 502, 894 5, 747 19. 43 9, 228 
020 i bn mn sseaaeeaeniiniecanala 40, 292 10, 841 2, 218) 51, 255) 15, 406 36, 346 627, 579 7, 901 34 17.54 12, 655 
i Region XI: 
= Colorado............ 5, 021 2, 664 338 7, 892 1, 790} 3, 657 76, 513 795 3, 481 21.30 1, 783 
New Mexico. .._... 3, 593 2, 433 203 8, 821 1, 120} 4, 750 103, 418 1, 033 4, 591 22. 02 1, 776 
Ses 3, 035 3, 906 740 12, 604) 3, 671 9, 816 243, 458) 2, 134 9, 125 25.41 2, 944 
Wyoming..........- 869 991 128 2, 291) am 2, 217 53, 542 482 1, 961 24. 95 654 
nk Region XII: 
be in cicciniaans 4,611 3, 266 787 11, 423} 4, 490! 5, 977 123, 987 1, 298 5, 739 20. 95 2, 460 
Hy 0 ee 35, 244 107, 527 31, 228) 444, 867 214, 471 385, 099 8, 695, 032 83, 717 356, 046 23. 27 96, 789 
204 eR 694 1,713 693 15, 791 7,919 14, 196 254, 748 3, 086 11, 095 20. 59 (5) 
" ESRD 1, 701 1, 292 296 4, 633) 1, 566 4, 207 102, 819 915 3,977 24. 92 1, 188 
Region XIII: 
Se 725 2,313 281| 13, 133 2, 172 12, 685 413, 975 2, 758) 12, 177 33. 05 (®) 
218 | Se 1, 676} 6, 483 743 21, 740 3,775 11, 539 266, 057 2, 508) 11, 220 23. 23 5,211 
47 ES 3, 925 27, 366 4, 142 107, 297] 26, 585) 83, 584 1, 858, 619 18, 170) 79, 547 22. 74 24, 365 
54 4 Washington. .......- 5, 865 37, 540 5, 137 169, 041) 41, 964) 127, 809 3, 050, 435 27, 785 122, 934 24. 09 38, 597 
on | | | 
233 
' Excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 5 Data not available. 
1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
a bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1951-Dece mber 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 











































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families totally ance dren | blind | totally] ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total ? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
' 
OS Se See ce ee 2, 701, 128 591,850 | 2,041,473 | 1,522, 930 97,179 124, 419 323, 000 |........ —0.2 @) (3) +5.2 +2.2 
593,618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527,796 97,215 128, 493 330, 000 |........ —.3 | +0.3 (4) +3.3 +51 
945 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336,000 |........ —.3 +.1 +0.1 +2.6 —9 
196, 729 | 2,061, 581 | 1, 540, 034 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |........ —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 —4 
598, 398 | 2,068,790 | 1, 546, 296 97, 353 138, 017 ' } see —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
598, 236 | 2,069,849 | 1, 547, 261 97, 571 141, 830 302, 000 |........ —.2 (3) +.2 +2.8 5,7 
589, 968 | 2,041,551 | 1, 527,354 97, 690 145, 344 294,000 j........ —.3 —1.4 +T.1 +2.5 —2.5 
578,155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 peor —.4 —2.0; +1.9 +425) 
572,100 | 1,990,763 | 1,489, 988 7, 905 151, 457 205, 000 |........ —.2 —1.0 +.2 +2.2 —3.9 
569,215 | 1,984,253 | 1, 486, 506 98, 071 153,902 | 274,000 j........ —.1] —.5 +.2 +16) 5—6.9 
566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482,290 98, 249 156,645 | 270,000 |_....... —.2 —.4 +.2 +18) 5=—13 
565, 536 | 1,975,901 | 1, 482, 431 98, 377 159,053 | £267,000 |........ | =J —.2 +.1 +1.5 | 5—13 
569, 184 | 1,990,819 | 1, 494, 563 98, 461 161, 441 5280, 000 |........ (?) +.6 +.1 +1.5 | §+4.9 
be. { | | | \ 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
| j | | 
1951 | 
December-..-|$190, 820, 555 |$120, 299, 184 $44, 866, 070 orem $5, 779, 429 |$15, 204, 000 | +0.6) -0.1 | +0.7 | +0.2 | +6.4 +3.9 
} } | | 
1952 | | | | 
January.....- 192, 074, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 | 4,808, 443 | 5, 934, 820 | 16,136,000} +.7) —.2} +.6] +29] +27] +61 
February.....| 192,321,805 | 120, 209,179 | 45, 274, 623 . 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15,900,000, +.1) +.1) +.3]) +.7 | +2.7 —1.5 
March..._.-.- 192, 619, 399 | 120, 240, 341 45, 468, 914 | 4,836,239 | 6,222,905 | 15,851,000} +.2| @ | +.4]) —.1] +21 —.3 
CT EE Se 192, 159, 661 | 120, 106,042 | 45, 713, 294 | 4,851,436 | 6,363,889 | 15, 125,000 | —.2 | —.1}] +.5 | +.3 | +2.3 —4.6 
RR 191, 436, 861 | 120, 390, 263 | 5, 505, 911 | 4,875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 100,000 | a4 | +.2 —.5 aR c. 5 +3.2 —6.8 
ae 190, 033, 682 | 120, 200, 238 44, 768, 604 4, 883, 935 | 6,694,905 | 13,486,000, —.7 |; —.2 —1.6 +.2| +2.0 —4.3 
(RE 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 | 44, 175, 800 | 4,943,745 | 6,842,643 | 14,861,000; +.7| +.3] —1.3] +1.2 +2.2 +10.2 
August_...... 189, 514, 464 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 484 4, 959, 394 [ 6,973,831 | 13, 536,000 —1.0 —-.1 | —1.3 +.3 +1.9 —8.9 
September-_...| 189, 680,122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 |° 12, 857, 000 +.1 +.7 —.2) +.3 +1.4 | §'—47 
October. -.....| 199, 688,422 | 127, 753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7,523,719 |* 13, 088, 000 +5.3 +5.4) +6.0 |) +4.7 +6.3 | 5+18 
November_...| 200, 239, 380 | 128, 231,874 | 46, 209, 537 | 5,240, 897 | 7,681,072 |* 12, 876, 000 } +.3 +.4 } +.2| +.7 +2.1 § —1,6 
December....| 202, 383,234 | 128, 632,515 | 46, 720, 062 | 5,267,441 | 7,814,216 |*13, 949, 000 | +1.1 +.3 | +11 +.5 | +1.7 | 5+8.3 
' 4 ' 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0-05 percent. 
to revision. 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- for 52 States. 


termining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 


























State, October 1952 ° 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? . assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 3 
disabled 

ESE Se ee ee (4) $13, 046 
EEE Ee eee ee pee (4) , 909 
Conn..------- $130, 400 $47, 069 $2,772 (4) (°) 
Pimedisnalsidssvobesed TE Uniwdiccsintcndtvaudiediedel (®) 

6 56 ) | eer $330 
Hawali.......- 8, 168 28, 640 428 5, 464 (5) 
i adesonl: By Oely the 193, 583 55, 019 141, 182 376, 681 
TT 248, 384 , 506 8, (4) 135, 439 
EE I I SL ee (‘) 135, 226 
BEEE...csosce 138, 861 21, 960 2, 401 16,709 33, 449 
i cintiniman 69 2,474 115 790 
i i.<ctihecimvateoneses bedetesetnaditabasshens (4) 33, 578 
are 422, 910 GE, Gt Inucoktintcunn 266, 176 130, 578 

~ __*. 9 eee 14, 612 70, 520 
742, 613 48, 660 7, 516 (4) (®) 
ppandesughha ipasaaponghecientiionbuasitntenenetinnd 125, 650 
251, 609 7, 008 228 (4) (°) 
Sg Re (4) 43, 600 
70, 060 17, 739 2, 628 47 (5) 
Cemmnacwninien A » AS See Se 75, 506 
11, 994 18, 155 541 8, 911 362 
1, 330, 617 407, 606 60, 245 457, 423 (5) 
8, 601 a § 2, 131 121, 466 
24, 584 2, 156 9 3, 528 14, 454 
184, 46. 9, 569 Fale Uncadbetnbaa 534, 949 
TS CE en US RS Fl EY 106, 091 
98,179 38, 412 1,818 8,177 40, 968 
ES &h PES Se a ae ae 5, 913 
SETS ESAS AME, SITY oe TR tae 75, 549 
978 774 362 449 217 
90 17 12 26 
aa ee 4, 061 
289, 328 80, 014 7,354 6, 189 | 80, 609 














1For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care see the 
Bulletin, January 1953. 


? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 


or did not report such payments. 


For the special types of public assistance, 


figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

‘In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 11.—Average payments inciuding vendor payments 























for medical care and average amount of vendor 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
October 1952 
Old Kn a Aid to | beac 
-age permanentiy 
assistance children the blind | and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State? dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
i A, idly ti A 
or or ir 
ance |medi-| 92° |medi-| 9@°° |medi-| 22°? | medi- 
cal cal cal 
care care care care 
$72.73 $8. 00/8125. 23)611. 00/886. 18 30.0) ® | @ 
“61. 39]. 02| 105.44} .09|-.--.-|_---_- $59. 77) $0.24 
37.76| $.81| 94.46} 9.16] 46.95] 3.89] 51.15] 3.91 
54. 11| 14.69] 119.69} 8.51! 61.25} 13.62) 73.20) 36.11 
41.92} 5.81| 78.03] 4.78] 44.83] 5.041 @) | @) 
60.64| 3.76] 103.72] 5.77] 66.25] 4.06| 61.17] 5.91 
51.37| (4) | 63.70} .11| 46.99) .06| 41.25] .06 
72.38| 4.32] 118.63} 3.68}-...-_]_-.__- 92. 57| 35. 50 
50.90} 1.01|......-}.._..- 58.45) . 48] 66.77| 10.21 
57.64| 12.48] 105.03} 6.62) 65.88} 6.55} (3) | @) 
53. 57| 12.24] 92.76] 2.77| 64.52) .32) @) | @) 
66.81) (005 Do a eg | ® 
54.80} 10.00} 122.36) 13.50] 59.51} 9.00; @) | ©) 
as Be” Ty ore” Pee ae sree is 
45.61} 1.12} 67.91| 3.61] 43.28] 1.30) 41.40] 4.05 
66.32) 11.51] 124.26] 8.29] 77.49] 13.88 ae 14.38 
26.99} .17| 52.13) .36|-..-..}-....- 32. .36 
55.37| 2.81] 106.08} 1.43] 53.94) .08| 64.24) 5.04 
53.17| 1.68} 80.42) .75| 53.12) #.12|__.-__|.-____ 
55.88| 10.40} 106.12) 12.00] 66.83| 9.83| 66.67| 9.00 
56.66} .10| 111.42) .28) 63.25} 1.68] 61.42] .29 
11.10} .13| 16.73} .08} © | @ | ® | ® 
56.47| 5.73 127.96| 9.99] 62.58] 6.72) 70.79] 6.09 


























1 For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care see the 
Bulletin, January 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice re- 
garding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, December 1952 } as 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving Only such 




























































































payments] payments] 
a 
P oo Percentage change from— in oer hg Percentage change from— 
cow Novembe Decembe cea Novembe D 
ber of November 1952 ecember 1951 ro November 1952 ecem ber 
State recip- in— in— State recip- in— in— m 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age 2 amount age E . " 
ns Amount —_ Amount — Amount —_ Amount 
Total 2___}2, 634, 662/$128, 632, 515) $48.82) (°) +0.3}) —2.5 +6.9 Total ?__... 98,461} $5,267,441! $53.50} +0.1 +0.5) +1.3]) +127 
70,028} 1,866,713] 26.66) —0.2 +.2| —10.0) +13. Total, 52 
1, 646 93,054) 56.53) +.4 +.5) —.4 -. States %..] 98,420} 5,265,107) 53.50) +.1 +.5| +1.3) +4197 
14, 041 760,370} 54.15 +.3 +.5) +.1 +9.7 
57,571) 1,871,926) 32.52) +.2 —.1} —3.6| +47.9 See Se 1, 526 42,686] 27.97] +.1 +1.0) —.2) +165 
72, 989] 18,998,958} 69.60} —.1 (3) —.6 +3.9 Alaska_...... 38 1,968} (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
52,117) 4,389,442) 84.22) +.2 +.1) —.4) +18.4 BEcccviae 694 40,784) 58.77) +.4 +.2) —6.5 +8 
15,844) 1,034,452) 65.29) —1.1 —1.3) —16.7} —11.4 SF, ere 1, 897 74,026] 39.02} +.6 +.4, +.3) +499 
1,7 64,894) 37.12) —.3 +.9) +7.7| +30.3 Oahe *....... 11,771} 1,010,676} 85.86) —.1 —.1] +2.6) +479 
2, 722 143, 923} 52.87) +.6 +3.1) —2.1 +7.5 3. aE 347 22,392) 64.53} +.6 +1.0i —.6 +9 
66,926) 2,847,302) 42.54) +.1 +.6) —2.6) +8.7 ee 301 23,709} 78.77} —2.0 —.8} —2.6] +129 
| SR ae 229 11,719} 51.17} —.9 +.5) +4.1) +189 
95,446} 3,436,083) 36.00) +.1 +.2) —.3) +15.4 Me SRE BD 247 14,345] 58.08} —.4 +2.5) —6.4) +58 
2, 126 72,023} 33.88) +.2 +.7| —6.3 —4.7 | LR ES 3, 135 148,204] 47.27) +.3 +.6) —4.4) +119 
9, 174 495, 136} 53.97) +.4 +.4) —3.5 +3.3 
107,090} 4,461,297) 41.66) —.4 —.1) —6.2) 17.7 | ee a 3, 037 125,831} 41.43} +.5 +.5) +4.3) +204 
41, 590 1, 545,045) 37.15 —.4 —.2); —7.7 —3.7 Hawaii_..... 111 4, 524) 40.76) +.9 —.5) —7.5 4) 
47,199] 2,673,861) 56.65, —.2) (3) —3.1 7.9 Idaho........ 182 10, 664; 58.59) —.5 —1.0} —10.8 61 
36, 742} 2,105,478] 57.30) (4) +.3; —2.4) +12.1 BS RL. 3, 881 192, 247} 49.54) —.4 +.1) —5.4) 139 
56,197} 1,968,651) 35.03} +.2 +.3) —14.7 +.8 ca aca 1, 686 68,863} 40.84, —.2} —2.9) +24 
120,477; 6,189,729} 51.38} +.1 +.1) +12) 411.7 | SRS: 1,313 88, 132) 67.12) +1.1 +1.2) +2.5) +157 
13, 652 572,845} 41.96] —.3) ©) —6.4 —8.5 “Ee 591 37,075} 62.7 +.7 +1.4) —5.0) +148 
ERS 2, 452 91,028} 37.12} +1.0 +.9/ —2.9) +144 
11, 044 469,824} 42.54) (‘) +.2) —3.5 +1.7 ERS 1, 957 91,746] 46.88} +.7 +.5) +4.7| +104 
97,333} 6,504,741) 67.75) —.1 (3) —4.5 +.8 Maine....... 580 26,213} 45.19} +1.0 +1.2) —4.8 -59 
88,626} 4,507,781) 50.86) —.5 —.2) -—5.7) 
53,640} 2,424,242) 45.19) (4) —1.6) —2.4 —2.5 a 479 23,828] 49.75) +2.1 +.5| —2.0) +81 
59,311} 1,556,475) 26.24) +1.1) +10.1] +2.6) +44.2 a 1, 688 140, 176} 83.04) —.1 +.7| +4.2) +148 
131,298) 6,576,611) 50.09) +.1 —.8| —.9) +14.6 i ae 1, 850 109, 232) 59.04) +.1 +.44 —.5) +107 
10, 850 630,702) 58.13) +.1 +.2) —4.8) +7.8 See 1, 151 68, 238) 59.29) +1.1 —.3| —1.3) =86 
19, 525 838,229) 42.93) —.5 —.4) —12.8) —19.2 __ te 2, 943 90,880) 30.88) +.1 +5.4) +4.8] +376 
2, 685 151,410) 56.39) —.1 —.1) —2.5 +.4 | 3, 480 174,000) 50.00) +.3 +.3) +22.6/ +226 
6, 985 318,072} 45.54; +.2 +1.0) —.6 +2.8 Mont........ 531 34,251) 64.50! +1.7 +1.8) —.4) +139 
| ee 7: 46,165) 63.85) +.4 —1.5) —4.5 —47 
21,723} 1,265,375) 58.25) —.5 +.9) —3.6 +6.6 by Sr 41 2,334) (4) (4) (4) (4) ® 
10, 687 474,746) 44.42) +.2 +.1) —.4) +12.5 ri antcses 204 14,946) 50.84) +.3 +1.3) —3.3 -Ll 
110,631} 6,298,941) 56.94; —.3) (@) —4.4 —1.6 fi 
50,851} 1,495,034) 29.40) —.1 +3.6) —2.7; +21.3 of nes 822 53,283) 64.82) —.4 —'.7| +3.9) +130 
8, 681 469,183) 54.05) +.1 +1.7) -3.1 +2.7 N. Mex...... 416 7,530} 42.14) +.5 +.8| —16.8 —32 
112,550} 5,794,906) 51.49) —.4 —.4) —4.8 —.2 Sh aS 4, 116 276,679} 67.22) —.9 —.1] +2.0) +61 
95,611) 6,322,759) 66.13) +.2 +5.0}) —.8| +33.9 A ee 4, 452 172,790} 38.81) +.1 +3.0) —.3} +134 
22,080} 1,363,380) 61.75) —.1 +.7) —4.0 +6.7 4 eee 114 6, 537| 57.34 —.9 —3.5) +.9 +7.9 
68, 598} 2,910,020) 42.42) —.6 —1.1) —10.1 —2.3 "SERN 3, 679 189,207} 51.43) —.5 —.4| —2.4 +33 
42, 796 22,032| 7.52) +.6 +.6| +87.2) +849 Aree 2, 405 182,051] 75.70) —.5 +5.6| —6.2| +373 
eee 362 25,987} 71.79} +.6 +1.0) —6.2) +17 
9, 028 434,969) 48.18) (4) +1.2)| —6.7 —4.8 Pe; %,.<....<.) UO 785, 131) 49.49) (5) +.2| +2.5| +227 
42,222} 1,327,924) 31.45) (@) —.1) —1.7) +21.8  , See 1, 028 7,628} 7.42} +2.9 +2. 1/+ 103.6} +1055 
11, 663 509, 706} 43.70) +.1 +.5) —3.1 +3.3 
60,249} 2,213,310} 36.74) +.3 +.3) —1.7| +16.9 oh Se 186 11,346} 61.00 0 +1.6) —2.1 +49 
218,388] 8,393,851} 38.44) +.1 (4) —.7| +16.0 oe 1, 621 59,695} 36.83) +.3 +.1] +1.5) +339 
, 680 549,095} 56.72) —.1 (4) —1.5 +4.9 A, 203 8, 680} 42.76 0 + —6.5 +37 
6, 962 280,694) 40.32) +.1 +.5| —.4 +2.3 . NR 2,911 121, 567] 41.76) +.6 +.6) +5.2]) +161 
689 10, 332| 15.00} —.1) +34.9) +3.9 +3.1 i 6, O15 259,600} 43.16] @) -1| —.3| <+0nn 
17, 878 459,478} 25.70) —.3 +.4) —7.3 +5.5 |, eee 215 13, 225| 61.5 +.5 +.2| —1.8 +3.9 
65,996} 4,361,348) 66.09, —.3 —.9}| —3.2} +3.4 Vt.....-..-- 169 7,603) 44.99) 0 +.2) —6.6) —24 
} ot ere 46 678} (4) (4) (4) (4) (4 
26, 722 897, 780! 33.60 3 +2.3) +2.6] +343 a inabnetins 1, 368 45,910} 33.56} —1.2 +.3} —8.4 -A4 
50,246} 2,573,831) 51.22} —.2) —.1) -3.1 +2.8 Wash. ?_..... 818 67,682) 82.74, —1.2 —4.2| —2.7 +54 
4, 109 244,552) 59.52) (4) | —.1) —48 +2.0 , as 1, 144 45,032) 39.36) +.7 +3.9| +6.0) +355 
re 1, 264 73, 356| 58.03} —.8 +.3| —6.3 +.3 
 ; , ee 89 5,362| 60.25] (4) (4) (4) () 
¥": For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. agi aa , z 
2 Includes 3,932 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to ‘1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 


these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





italics represent program adminitered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (518 recipients, $46,279 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (11 recipients, $578 in payments), in Missouri (958 
recipients, $48,058 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,699 recipients, $330,447 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Se 
also footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent: 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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fable 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


by State, Decem 


r 1952: 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

















Table 15.— 
poten mi nn 
by State, December 1 









































— Lapeer ee mpc prey pp 
ee Payments to recipients Percentage change from— mene Oy core; all rates sutgess $9 99 ] 
Chil- | Recip- 
Num November 1952 | December 1951 ving | aid to | Reel 
° nds ovember ce: 
= Average per tot = i of aid to the ients of 
State of “age | depend-| perma- = 
fami- Chil- | Total ent | nently | ‘ance 
lies | Total? Num- Num- ance and to- 
dren amount ber ber Sta per per 
Fami- | Recip-| ‘of | Amount] of | Amount " 1,000 | Py 1, 000 
ily ient an po 1,000 | disa' po: 
nn A" | try apa 
lies lies aged 65 — under 
— and ma ie aged | 9g¢ 654 
Total..... 569, 184| 1, 990, 819} 1, 494, 5631846, 720,062} $82.08] $23.47) +06] +1.1) —38} +41 over" | years? | 18-64? 
Total, 52 
States 4.| 569, 157| 1,990, 722) 1,494,493] 46,718,961] 82.08] 23.47) 4.6) +1.1 +4.1 | Total... ad nt bad 
Tis cnnsns 18,073] 65,578] 51,073} 701,900} 38.84] 10.70, +.5, +.8 $12.2 | AB.-----s--< = ei of 
Alaska. --- 810} 2,650, 1,919} 62,926 77.69) 23.75] +1.6) +3.6 +245 | Seen ..< | “—3 
Ariz.....----| 3,582] 13,626] 10,257] 301,293] 84.11] 22.11] +16) +1.5 $368] Sae----< = 9 imeeee 7 8 
SE 12,740| 47,654) 36,444) 705,123] 55.35) 14.80) +.7) +.6 +443 | O----=-- - > re 
ee 51,106] 162,110} 123,270} 6,038,075] 118.15] 37.25] +.5| +.9 46 | Ge ert Fe" re 
oases 4,936} 18,203} 13,898} | 503,885] 102.08] 27.55) +1.9| +2.2 oot | ees = = ; Ww 
Conn... .---- 4,174] 13,792} 10,114) 478,310 114.50) 34.68} 1.2} —.8 “26 ) he |) Te 7] 6 
eo. 737} —«2,859] 2,193] 62, 981 85.46] 22.03] +.7) —.2 $323 | ae 4 = ss 5 
TE ce 1,954] 8,028] 6,265] 210,020 107.48] 26.16] +1.5) +4.0 +49 | = = w 
Fla......----| 18,474] 62,446] 46,833] 978,848 52.90, 15.68] +16] +1.8 +11.2 | FM----------| 26} 9 }.-------- 
, i sal ened cau wae coe ke | Gee 407 28 9 1.7 
eS 13,558} 46,934) 35,703} 969,084) 71.48] 20.65) +11) +1.5 -6.3 --- 
Hawaii... 3,150] 11,753, 9,204] 270,513] 85.63] 23.02] +23] +1.5 4.6 | Epeet..---< ee) Bhs Bee 
Idsho.....-- 1,815, 6,394 4,714] 218,948} 120.63] 34.24) +1.5| +1.2 “a5 | po = ; Pe 
Ill.....-.----| 22,472] 81,556] 60,693] 2,572,098] 114.46] 31.54] +.5] +1.4 +E? | pes . +4 : ES 
ind 7, 935 27, 028 20, 063 604,609} 76.20) 22.37) (4 +.3 745 1 feet 166 wits t 3.4 
19,520] 14,533) 644,264] 116.63) 32.99} +.8} +1.4 +3 | oo 181 wi 25 23 
13,702} 10,460} 377,603, 98.46) 27.56) +1.5, +1.2 +461 2 50 26 
71, 535| 53,096] 1,281,953} 64.05] 17.92) +1.2) +1.2 +44.2 | KY---------- = ogee ey e 
79, 370| 59,415] 1,362,606] 63.71, 17.17) +.3| +.5 +89 | jet oa ~ : ot 
14,714] 10,654] 333,538) 79.76) 22.67) +.9] +1.5 $8.5 | MmtmO nn R-tree . 
20,302} 15,558] 484,916) 92.91] 23.80] +32] +38 +e | WA - Be BE he 
41,261| 30,442] 1,442,614] 115.19] 34.96] —.1| —.2 61] eee . ‘ re 
78,736} 56,124) 2,404,312} 99.16) 30.54) —1.5) —1.4 +06 | ee 189 19 49 
24,710] 18,900] 727,805} 100.82] 29.46 —.3) +.3 -63 | 4 a pe Wy “3 
39,425] 30,474 278,607] 26.76) 7.07} +1.3) +2.3 +37.4 | wn 07 P Me 67 
70,965} 52, 405| 1,259,616) 60.20, 17.75, —.2| —.4 +63 | peter ----- ro 3 35 27 
7,846] 5,833} | 226,918] 101.26] 2892} +1.2} +.9 +118 | Nee - 4 . ey 
8,605] 6,351] 227,893; 90.79] 26.48) —.8| —.7 =139 | = At ea cas 21 
97 70) 1,101; @) () () () () 2 eget eaten 116 See 2 5.9 
4,535] 3,335] 147,013] 113.09] 32.42} +.5| +1.7 —63 | ———— . 
5 
16,729] 12,727] 534,552] 107.79] 31.95) +.8| +1.2 $68 | ie oe 4 | Se 
17,840] 13,651) 336,545] 67.38} 18.86] +.9] +1.2 +223 | ye > 33 62 
166, 303 119, 885 5, 670, 438 117. 85 34. 10 +.1 +. —5.4 Nn agenesis 210 30 27 1 1 
60,734] 46,223; 920,385] 56.14) 15.30] +.8| +42 +207 | NW bo = . rs x7 
5,342} 4,063} 158,620} 105.68} 29.69) +.5) +41. +6.6 | Ohio ~~ 189 iB 13 74 
47,530] 35,883| 1,033,220] $0.63) 21.74] +.4, +13 +109 | Gee ~ te 231 © 
;650| 45,435] 1, 780,166] 100.17) 29.84) —.1| —.6 +221 Qa as ? 21 9.0 
Oreg 10,734} 8,000] 366,281) 117.51] 34.12) +1.4) +27 UY}. compere ro pa is 28 
TE 7, 548} 102,402} 77,100] 2,670,140, 96.93} 26.08} +.3}) —.8 —“a7\> ns po 2701 30:7 111 
iesaon 31,614] 98,640) 75,1 298,024] 9.43} 3.02} +12) +1.3 $112.3 | > S—------- : 
= 3,162} 10,586] 7,675 +324, 507] 102.66] 30.66] +.5) +21 +3.0 | oT eae 
NRE 6,393} 24,164 18,737, 287,016] 44.90, 11.88} +1.6] +1.9 +15.8 - = + 24 
§.Dak...---| 2,622} 8,501) 6,484) 207,482] 79.13] 24.15) +16) +28 +16.7 oa = . 17 
Tenn........| 19,930 , 54,276] 984,321) 49.39] 13.63} +1.3) +13 —2.3 oo  S amearean ) 
asa 15,688} 61,164) 45,712) 1,037,573, 66.14) 16.96] +3.0/ +28 +29.6 = + gpa vy ° 
Utah...-----| 2,733] 9,510] = 7,081| | 305,830] 111.90) 32.16] +.9) +1.7 —5.0 7 ns til @© 
anne 989] 3,477| 2,665] +69, 223| 69.99] 19.91) —1.3} +29 +28.3 8 153! t1s| 4103 
—.... 232 728 631 5,262} 22.68] 7.23} +.9| +36.1 +16.3 ~ 4 171 ® 
| Seca 7,260) ° 27,452] 20,984] 448,547| 61.71] 16.34] +1.3] +26 +11.3 on 2 38 9.0 
Wash....--- 8,428} 28,466] 20,810, 960,000] 113.91] 33.72) +1.7} +.8 +3.8 
W.Va...... 17,138] 63,308] 49,457] 1,428,908] 83.38] 22.54] +1.0] +12.3 +50.4 = 4 re 
es... 8,021} 27,316] 20,117, 950,551] 118.51] 34.80) +.1) (© +1.9 2 i“ 26 23 
Wo Rinccens 497 1, 797 1, 350 53,820} 108.29) 29.95, —.2 —.8 +.4 
































! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
193, p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. All data 
subject to revision. 

Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- 
quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

’ States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Administration. 

. » of less than 0.05 percent. 


Bulletin, March 1953 


§’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which pay- 
ments are made to recipients quarterly. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to de- 
pendent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$101,796 from general assistance funds were made to 
3,642 families in Missouri, and $89,324 to 2,604 fam- 
ilies in Ohio. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 
100 families. 























1 Based on population estimated by Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of June 1952. See note below. 

2 Based on Census data, July 1951. 

3 Based on Census data, April 1950. 

4 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

* Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 


only. 
°} administered without Federal par- 
ticipation. 


NOTE: Not comparable with general assistance 
rates published earlier. Aged persons now assumed 
to be only a small part of the general assistance popu- 
lation, and so are excluded from the population base 
for the first time. Asa result, interstate com 
are no longer affected by State differences in the pro- 
portions of aged persons in the total population. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1952 * 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


























a Percentage change from— 
Num- 

State ber of November 1952 | December 1951 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total. ..... 161,441} $7,814,216) $48.40) +1.5 +1.7| +29.8) +35.2 
a ciciniestmhahieen 8, 835 241,853) 27.37 +.3 +.7| +2.3 +26. 6 
14, 562} 31.38) +10.0 ee ES ee ae 
54.64) +1.0 +1.4) +8.4) +15.7 
6,976} 52.06) +1.5 +3. 5) +117 +37.6 
85,704) 61.35) +1.9 +5.8] +14.8) +31.0 
72,731} 39.10) +38.2 ay. 4 Se Se a aes 
55,754) 47.25) +1.4 +17) +2.3 +3.6 
46,186) 56.67 —.4 —.2| +5.3 +14.8 
157,792} 43.40} +3.8 +4.8) +57.8 +36.3 
ps Rr 2, 903 163,484) 56.32) +2.4 +2.8) +12.5 +31.0 
FNS oeemcinttil 14, 562 601,640} 41.32 —.7 —.6) +.3 +6.3 
BEES o duke 3, 064 152,973} 49.93) +1.3 +1.8] +21.6)| +32.7 
, Re ee 7, 056 421,772} 59.77) +1.5 +.31+170.2| +164.2 
i ees 1, 302 85,198} 65.44) +2.5 +3.3) +25.9) +38.9 
| RRR 1, 188 924) 20.14) +4.7 +8.1) +65.5) +70.4 
ieee ae 12, 365 640,231} 51.78) +1.3 +1.3] +18.9} +33.0 
ber eH 1, 174 73, 893} 62.94) +1.4 +.8) +16.4 +32.2 
Pic ccodews 65 3,614) 55.60) (2) A See SR ee 
\ a roe 1, 901 132,281} 69.58) +1.7 +1.3|+121.0) + 168.0 
N. Mex..-.-.-- 2, 074 77, 563} 37.40} —1.8 —2.0) +7.3 +1.6 
ane 30, 625 1, 972,799] 64.42) (3) +.3} +9.3 +15.2 
ee Pee 6, 234 216,694} 34.76) +2.8 +5.6) +51.6 +94.5 
729 47,301} 64.88) +3.4 +8.0) +22.7 +36. 3 
5, 840 289,397; 49.55) +2.2 +2.3) +37.3 +653.7 
3, 636 250, 147} 168.80) +4.9) +10.5/+195.9| +336.2 
1, 995 148,040] 74.21) —1.3 —1.5) +19.7 +32.1 
9, 745 472, 828} 48. 52 +.8 +.6) +4.1 +15. 2 
10, 158 85, 530 8.42) +1.8 +1.7|}4+287.0| +254.6 
386 23,055; 50.73) +4.3 +5.8/+127.1) +116.9 
5, 529 173, 596} 31.40) +3.1 +3.0) +52.7 +50.4 
303 13,700} 45.21) +3.8 +4. 11+126.1) +152.3 
1, 527 93,794; 61.42 —.5 —.2) —2.4 +6.7 
229 9,995) 43.65 +.4 +.7| +18.0 +24.4 

23 355) @) (@?) @) (?) (?) 
3, 401 121,957} 35.86) +2.6 +3.2| +23.5) +31.9 
5, 482 370,404} 67. 57 +.4 —.5) +4.1 +12.9 
4, 331 164, 367| 37.95) +4.6 +8. 1/+169.0) +247.0 
1, 042 67,986} 65.25) +1.2 +1.4| +22.9) +26.2 
450 , 460) 58.80 —.9 —.9) —4.9 +5.0 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub™ 


ject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age , on less than 100 recipients. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
cases, by State, December 1952 ' as 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
























































payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State | ber of oven a) Oa 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 
.~ Amount —_ Amount 
i 
Total, 52 

States 2..| 280,000) $13,949, 000) $49.80) +4.9 +8.3| —12.9 8.0 

3, 508) 23.70) —.7 +.3] @) @) 

8,025} 54.22] +37.0} +66.3) (3) (’) 
61,249] 46.19} +4.5) +3.9)-+15.1) +374 
29,412] 13.644 +.8 +.5) —13.1] 10) 
1, 315, 07: 46.70} +9.0 +9.6) —5.8 5.4 
419) 48.60) +17.8) +34.8] +16.0) +404 
§ 212,220} 65.22} —1.1 —5.0) +.1) +25 
33, 604) 45.35) +4.7 —10.0) —16.3 +61 
43,314} 62.23) +2.2 +5.6) +5.1) +189 
50,740) 16.97) +5.3 +4.4) —17.5 —16.9 
92,905} 55.70) +1.6 +1.5) —12.2) —My 
5, 516) 40.56) +3.0 +3.6| —25.7 —1b8 
1, 556, 609) 62.95) +3.8 +7.2| —11.8 —53 
305, 563) 34.39) +9.7 +9.5| —5.7 -9 
124,088; 33.41) +9.2); +18.0 —.9 +39 
91,572) 48.71) +6.6 +9.6| —12.8 4.5 
70, 638} 26.37) -—6.9 —6.2| —7.6 +3.9 
264,419) 38.93 +.5 +.9) +10.3) +135 
146, 265) 47.27) +8.0| +17.3) —9.8 -s! 
137, 668} 62.35) +.7| +2.4) -13.4] 99 
762, 767) 59.53) +3.3| +16.1) —27.3] 109 
853, 816; 60.690) —1.7) +11.1| —34.8 —i4.) 
306, 066) 52.48) +11.5) +19.7) —2.8' +12 
11,132} 12.54) +.6) +.8| —2.8) -7 
307, 965) 34.48) +1. 0} +3.2) —6.5 +68 
20, 861) 32.29) +23.8) +29.4) —36.7 HY 
€9,600| 34.29) —6.7| —.2} —3.4) =80 
50,111) 46.61! +14.1) +26.3) —25.7| —I20 
431, 924 Nh +4. 3) +9.0) —18.9 —20 

} 

Wi DidSi.i.<- 238) 6,170} 25.92) +11. 2) +18. 0) —20.4 4.4 
sewer 0 35, 422 2, 643, 239) 74.62) +1.6) +2.9;| —28.2 Bi 
= 0 Be 1, 820 37, 280} 20.48) +6. 9) +5.7| —16.3 —107 
N. Dak.....- 531 23,843) 44.90 +37.6, +52.9) +4.1) +158 
Ohio "__... 20, 917 915, 884; 43.79) +6.2 +9.4 ~.4 +86 
Okla_........| 4 5,600 88,650) (#3) (2) +-6.8)  ('2) +62 
ee 5, 249 317,398) 60.47) +16.2 +18.9| +2.2 +81 
Mh. casttiiabhne 17, 869 074,543) 54.54) +1.2 +1.5| —13.7 7 
Pi Rwissndt<n , 15,260! 6.68, —.2 —.8) —20.5| 27 
; 5 ees 3, 779 255, 020) 67.48! +3.9 +9.3) —8.5 -22 
©. disimtpae 2,311 49,015) 21.21) +12.9 +83) —1.4) +171 
8. Dak.....-- 568 17,082) 30.07) +2.7 + 12.5) —18.7 -M? 
_ SE 2, 181 34,260; 15.71) +2.2 +7.1) —7.8 +64 

| eee 3 6, 700 8D 1G, Si ittieenclocdisnhhh, ~acciddalpoctamelae 
i) ae 1, 272 77,872) 61.22) +13.8) +21.4) —2.0 +80 
SE oe 141,000 ey Sik Abele tbbanshiowceddénthiodilsnn —— 
225 , 11.69} —1.7 +10.7; —3.0 -4 
1, 795 52,745) 20.38) —4.5 —5.4| —24.8) —Il64 
9, 141 551,504) 60.33) +24.8) +28.8) +12.4) +24 
3, 510) 110, 733} 31.55, +7.0| +10.4) —13.2} +283 

5, 181 311,839) 60.19) +9.8) +14.4) ~1.7 

181 9,257} 51.14) +50.8) +68.3] +16.0) +412 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total et 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial —. Excludes 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 13 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

*Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalia: 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Includes 3,642 cases and payments of $101,796 representing supplements 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

11 Includes 5,718 cases and payments of $168,756 representing supplements 
tion of other assistance programs. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,808 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,275 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases not computed. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


N April 11, 1953, under Public 
() ix 13, the Federal Security 

Agency became the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
President Eisenhower signed the 
joint congressional resolution on 
April 1; under its provisions Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, setting 
up the new Federal department, be- 
came effective 10 days later. Federal 
Security Administrator Oveta Culp 
Hobby, on being sworn in, became 
the first Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


Commissioner Retires 


EarLy in April, Arthur J. Altmeyer 
completed his thirtieth year of pub- 
lic service and retired from his post 
as Commissioner for Social Security. 
Mr. Altmeyer was one of the “archi- 
tects” of the social security program 
as it was set up in 1935 and has guid- 
ed the program from its beginnings. 

Mr. Altmeyer began his career as 
a public servant in Wisconsin, where 
he served as Secretary of the State 
Industrial Commission from 1922 to 
1933. His work to make social secur- 
ity a living reality for millions of 
Americans began before the Social 
Security Act was adopted, when he 
was chairman of the technical board 
of the President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security that laid the ground- 
work for the Act. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Social Security Board 
and became its chairman in 1937. He 
was the first Commissioner for Social 
Security, serving in that position 
since 1946. 


Program Operations 


THE NUMBER of recipients of public 


Social Security in Review 








assistance and average payments 
under the program changed relatively 
little from December to January. 
The old-age assistance caseload con- 
tinued to decline, but the other assist- 
ance programs showed small in- 
creases. In aid to the blind the net 
change was only 15 cases. In general 
assistance, the 290,000 cases on the 
rolls in January represented a net in- 
crease from December of 10,000 cases 
or 3.6 percent. Despite seasonal in- 
creases in some months, there has 
been a general downward trend since 
early in 1950 in the size of the general 
assistance caseload. In January 1950, 
596,000 cases received general assist- 
ance—more than twice the number 
on the rolls in January 1953. 

For the country as a whole, the 
average payment rose slightly in all 
programs except general assistance. 
Among the States, increases or de- 
creases in the averages were in rela- 
tively small amounts except in a 
few instances. Average payments to 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
ren, aid to the disabled, and general 
assistance increased substantially in 
the State of Washington, when the 
reduction in payments for those pro- 
grams was changed from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. Maine used revised 
prices for food and made other 
changes in assistance standards, 
which resulted in more nearly ade- 
quate payments to recipients of the 
special types of assistance. Colorado 
raised the average payment to aged 
recipients $14 in January; in Febru- 
ary, however, Colorado will again 
determine the amounts of the pay- 
ments under the same maximum 
($90) in effect in December. 

The average general assistance 
payment dropped 66 cents, with sub- 
stantial increases and decreases in a 
number of States. 


MONTHLY BENEFITs under old-age and 
survivors insurance were being paid 
to 5.1 million persons at the end of 
January—about 83,000 more than at 
the end of December. January was 
the sixth consecutive month in which 
the increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries exceeded 60,000. In the 6- 
month period ending with January, 
the number of beneficiaries increased 
by half a million. Old-age benefi- 
ciaries accounted for slightly more 
than three-fifths of this increase, 
chiefly because of the large number 
of awards to retired workers who had 
acquired 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. Such workers could have their 
benefits computed under the liberal- 
ized provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments, under which benefits may be 
based on average earnings since 1950; 
these provisions became fully effec- 
tive for the first time in July 1952. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $209.3 million, 
about $4.1 million more than in 
December. The average old-age bene- 
fit increased for the seventh con- 
secutive month, to $49.44. The in- 
crease since September 1952, the first 
month for which the higher benefits 
provided by the 1952 amendments 
were payable, amounted to 65 cents. 
The steady increase in the average 
old-age benefit in current-paymert 
status was due chiefly to the large 
number of new-formula benefits 
awarded at a substantially higher 
average monthly rate than that for 
all old-age benefits in current-pay- 
ment status. 

During January about 200,000 ap- 
plications for benefits were filed in 
the field offices—a total exceeded in 
only three other months since the 
beginning of the program and two- 
thirds more than the number filed in 
December. Many of the applications 


| 








were from workers who acquired in- 
sured status from self-employment; 
full-rate benefits based solely: on 
self-employment income were first 
payable in January. A further sharp 
expansion in the beneficiary rolls is 
therefore indicated for the immediate 
future. 

In addition, about 25,000 applica- 
tions for benefit recomputations were 
filed in January, compared with only 
10,000 in December. Many of these 
applications came from old-age bene- 
ficiaries who had remained at or re- 
turned to work after becoming en- 
titled to old-age benefits and had 
earned 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. Such beneficiaries were eli- 
gible to have their benefits recom- 
puted under the new formula. 

There was another major source 
of applications for benefit recompu- 
tations—self-employed persons who 
had retired and become entitled to 
old-age benefits in 1952, as well as 
the beneficiary survivors of self- 
employed persons who had died in 
1952. 


At the end of 1952, monthly benefits 
were being withheld from 358,000 
beneficiaries entitled to old-age, 
wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
mother’s, or parent’s benefits—20,000 
fewer than the June 1952 total. This 
decline was due chiefly to (1) the 
liberalization (under the 1952 amend- 
ments) in the work clause, raising 
from $50 to $75 a month the amount 
that beneficiaries under age 75 may 
earn in covered employment without 
suspension of benefits, and (2) under 
certain circumstances, the transfer 
to current-payment status, with a 
small benefit amount payable, of 
mother’s benefits in beneficiary fam- 
ilies made up of a mother and one 
child. 


Benefits withheld in December be- 
cause the beneficiaries (under age 
75) were working for wages of 
more than $75 a month accounted 
for 72 percent of all suspensions. 
Wife’s or husband’s benefits with- 
held because of the employment of 
the old-age beneficiary represented 
14 percent of the suspensions, while 
9 percent were accounted for by the 
self-employment of the beneficiary or 


(Continued on page 9) 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Mar. 6, 1953] 















































—S 
Calendar year 
January December | January 
Item 1953 1952 1952 
1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
EE EE nee ae 62, 416 62, 921 61, 780 62, 966 62, 84 
EE 2 eres B 60, 524 61, 509 59, 726 61, 293 61, 05 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
I Fs nen tacdnsinninnnnncddieetbesshettiGctce.. | en ees 45, 900 44,800 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
ge. 2 a es 36, 300 37, 400 34, 500 35, 717 34, 88 
oe ae See 1, 892 1,412 2, 054 1,673 1,87 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
pt all Real. perainlae Bop sete es ee ae $280. 5 $280.0 $263. 4 $268. 4 $254.1 
Employees’ income °. ................-.---- 191.3 191.0 176.7 181.9 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income-.--........- 54.7 54.6 53.4 52.5 50.6 
Personal interest income and dividends... 21.2 21.2 20.1 21.1 204 
oo A a ae ae 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments °_- 8.5 8.3 7.8 7.9 2.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances® and 
RES EE ag EL 8 5 1.0 7 12 
Miscellaneous income payments ________. 2.1 2.2 2.4 2.2 25 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: " 
Number (in thousands). .............. 4 §, 108 5, 026 | aaa —— 
Amount (in thousands) - ...__--- aon $209, 294 $205, 179 $156, 721 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, i] 
Average old-age benefit..................-. £49. 44 $49. 25 O4B. 16 his ipeciccass — 
Awards (in thousands): 
eats ne | ES OE Ts 15 tS 108 107 83 1, 053 1,38 
0 EE ee ee $4, 933 $4, 713 $2, 804 $42, 750 342, 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands). .............. 1, 040 1, 103 1, 354 | 11, 174 10, 898 
Weeks of unemploymer:t claimed (in thous- | 
DUR db adultsinnsdnatnenciheatecctoes 4, 902 4, 054 6, 530 54, 311 50,8 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) __........ 4, 191 3, 003 5, 452 45,777 41, 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). 953 67: 1, 185 874 w 
Benefits paid (in millions) %_............... $04 $69 $116 $98 Mw 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
EE Sec etediiedtidncackninicisanuasnacetes £23. 43 $23. 26 $22. 28 $22.79 $21.8 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
i i A ATR oD 2, 629 2, 635 B, OBB Teenscocuconsiocminde oon 
Aid to dependent children: 
IR SS ge ES 572 569 | eee —— 
RR ee ee 1, 504 1, 495 G5 aes ee = 
OS SS ea O8 Us OF b34503.5<s. ovcccedan 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
ihe. ck lite celincicé bas 164 161 Tk Lenabdsitlewnes coaceesin 
ES TITRE SE ETL 290 280 ge eee ee ee 
Average payments: 
I Te $49.16 $48. 82 lS 4 eee ee 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ...... 82. 87 82.08 8 cocccscumill 
Ne GPR aiid ccdis cd oeusinnttweds 53. 55 53.50 Fg bie ae * ococessl 
Atd to the permanently and totally disabled___. 48. 58 48. 40 NS ee ee oe 
General assistance................-.-.-.---. 49.14 49.89 Lae 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by programs. 


the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for January 1953 and Jan- 
uary 1952 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which in- 
cludes pay of Federal civilian and military personnel 


all areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social] insurance and related 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special pub 
lic assistance programs and general assistance, 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad ut 
employment insurance and temporary disability 
benefits; and unemployment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 

© Includes payments under the Government lift 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Govenr 
ment contribution to nonprofit organizations, bust 
ness transfer payments, and recoveries under th 
Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject @ 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; caler 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

% Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad: 
justed for volded benefit checks and benefit refunds 
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Age of Workers in Covered Employment: 


Industry Differences, 1949 


pension plans was stimulated 

during World War II by the 
Federal Government’s wage stab- 
iization program, which permitted 
the adoption of pension plans 
while restricting increases in wage 
rates. This growth has been accom- 
panied by increased interest in the 
personal and economic characteristics 
of workers in industries currently 
covered by such plans, as well as in 
industries where similar plans may 
be contemplated. 

Data on employment and taxable 
earnings tabulated annually by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance provide some indication of 
the duration of employment, mobil- 
ity, the sex and age distribution of 
workers in covered employment, and 
the differences in these characteris- 
tics by industry group.! The present 
article analyzes age differences of 
workers in 68 selected industries 
covered by the old-age and survi- 
vors program in 1949. Previous art- 
icles have analyzed some of these 
characteristics for earlier years.” 


To development of private 


*Economic Studies Branch, Division of 
Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 

1The term “industry” or “industry 
group”’ as used in this article refers to a 
major industry group (2-digit classifica- 
tion), comprising several industry sub- 
groups. The industry group “transportation 
equipment,” for example, includes motor 
vehicles and motor-vehicle equipment, air- 
craft and parts, ship and boat-building 
and repairing, railroad equipment, and 
other industry subgroups. Classifications 
of the manufacturing industries are made 
in accordance with the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual, Vol. I, part 1 
(Bureau of the Rudget, November 1945). 
The nonmanufacturing industries are class- 
ified according to the Industrial Classifica- 
tion Code, Vol. I (Social Security Board, 
1942). 

?George H. Trafton, “Age Distribution 
of Workers in Industries Under Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance,” March 1947; and 
Harper R. Fortune, “Duration of Employ- 
ment and Mobility of Workers: Industry 
Variations, 1947,” January 1951. 
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In the data analyzed, a worker is 
counted in each industry group in 
which he earned wage credits during 
1949. Hence, the total number of 
workers with wage credits, or the 
number with wage credits in a broad 
industry division, such as manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail trade, 
or the service industries, cannot be 
obtained by acding the figures for 
the individual industry groups, be- 
cause some workers earned wage 
credits in more than one industry 
group. This method of classification 
shows how many persons actually 
worked in each industry at some time 
during the year and is referred to 
as an “actual-industry” classification. 
It differs substantially from the 
“assigned-industry” method (used in 
the data presented in the 1947 art- 
icle), under which a worker is 
counted in only one industry group 
regardless of the number of indus- 
tries in which he received taxable 
wages during the year. The latter 
classification, while understating the 
number of workers employed at some 
time during the year in each indus- 
try, makes it possible to obtain an 
unduplicated count of workers dis- 
tributed by the “last industry” in 
which they worked during the year— 
that is, the industry in which they 
earned wage credits in their last 
quarter of employment. 


by Anna BercowrrTz* 


In order to gain perspective for 
the current study of industry age 
differences in 1949, the age composi- 
tion of all workers in covered em- 
ployment in the years 1939, 1944, and 
1949 will be examined briefly. 

The median age of all workers was 
32 years in 1939 and 35 years in both 
1944 and 1949 (table 1). This rise 
was largely the result of expanded 
employment opportunities in covered 
industries during World War II, 
which brought jobs to relatively 
large numbers of people in the older 
age groups. While the proportion 
aged 45 and over rose substantially, 
there was a marked decline in the 
proportion of workers aged 20-29. 

Although in 1949 the men’s median 
age of 36 was 2 years higher than in 
1939, it was 3 years below the median 
for male workers in 1944. Changes 
in the median age of women workers 
contrast sharply with those for men. 
The median age of women in covered 
employment was 29 years in 1944 as 
it was in 1939, but it had risen to 32 
years by 1949. From 1939 to 1944 the 
number of women with wages in cov- 
ered employment almost doubled. In 
the age group 45 and over the num- 
ber more than doubled; the in- 
crease in the 20-29 age group was 
considerably smaller. This situation 
would have resulted in a rise of the 
women’s median age by 1944 if it 


Table 1.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers in covered em- 


ployment, by age group and sex, 1939, 1944, and 1949 
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All workers Men Women 
Age group i. | iit ¥ 
| 1939 | 1944 | 1949 | 1939 | 1944 | 1949 | 1939 | 1944 | 1949 
SURERNNE esta” GASSES) ASSES ec: 
Number of workers (in | 
millions) ._. + | 338] 46.3 | 46.8} 24.4] 21) 31.6 94] 18.2 15.2 
—— SS Sen) See 
Total percent... | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Under 20..__. nome ...| 8&5) M9] @ 7.2] 12.9 7.4) 1.9] 180 12.8 
20-29... 22a eee] 80] BT] 2 31.9| 16.7| 7] 428) 344 33.1 
30-44___. ao~cnciecanuel ate 33.3} 34. 35.1 35.2 | 35.1 31.8 30.4 32.5 
45-59... seccmnaccbeeset, Md eee ae 20.3} 25.6) 21] 16) M6) 17.8 
een MRE 38| 39| 31] 50} 47 1.2 1.8 2.4 
65 and over. ............- 1.9 321° 32) ° 281. 484 (660. ee 1.0 1.5 
Median age iocues eae 0/30) 35.0| 34.0] 39.0] 36.0] 290] 20] 320 
| | i I 








had not been counterbalanced by the 
phenomenal influx of women under 


ment to anything like the extent that 


of all workers in covered employ- 
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they did during the war. ment. In 1949 the range in the 
age 20. The median did rise after As shown in table 2, the median age median age extended from 25 years “a 
the war, when women below age 45 of workers in many industry groups for all workers in the motion picture - 
failed to work in covered employ- differs substantially from the median industry to 43 years in real esiate. = 
re 
Table 2.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers, by sex and age, and median age of 4-quarter workers, oo 
Jor each industry division and group in which employed, 1949 by 
— roi th lone isola Shame x F SB a5h ic bm 
All workers | Me- Men Women | 
ee aimemagencey © GUNMEN Ad cnivmbeetngccitinnieamksajulpdetipekenpacterechnenseeenapn : Se ee ee ea ee Ta 
f | | O90 72. | spe : 
Industry Num- | | of4- | Num- | Percentage distribution Num- | Percentage distribution 
ber | Me- quar- | ber LE eh ee Me- | ber | sae " Me- 
in i dian | ter fin | dian | (in | dian 
thous- | age | work- | thous-| »... Under! an - 65 and age | thous-| | Under! , | 65and! age 
ands) ! | | ers | ands) ! | Total | 20 20-64 over Fenda) ti Total | 0 | 20 64 a age 
- |} ||| ——}__-|-__|--_- -—|-——-|-_ — 
| | | | } | 
United States total. .......... | 46, 400 | 34.9 37.2 | 31,374 | 100.0 7.4| $88.5 1.0! 36.3 15,026] 100.0} 12.8] 85.7 15 31 8 
| (EFASrESe + CPR eee Te ages . aoned te - —e - — — ~ _ 
PO Ben Sat 0. aaa 1342] 37.1 39.3 | 1,297 | 100.0 | 3.56} 93.7] 2.6] 37.3 45} 100.0); *7.8 90. 2 "236 30.6 
10 Metal mining...........-..- 137 | 37.5 $0.3 132} 100.0] *3.5} 93.0] *3.3 37.8 5} 1000! *9.8] * 90.2 @) 29 9 
11 Anthracite mining--.-...--- 9%} 42.3] 43.6] 9 | 100.0] *1.1 05.8 *3.1 12.3 1 100. 0 *7.11 *92.9 ( 400 
12 Bituminous and other soft- | | i‘ 
ET S87 | 37.9 30.0 577 ; 100.0 2.5 04.8 | 2.6 38.0 10 100.0 *OR 85.3 "4.9 31.9 Whe 
13 Crude-petroleum and natu- | 50) 
ral-gas production___..-_- 367 34.5 37.7 | 344 | 100.0 5.2 93.1 "1.5 34.9 23} 100.0 *6#.8 91.9 rzES 30.0 
14 Nonmetallic mining and } ; 51 
quairgens__.........4----- 166 36.2 39.8:) 161 | 100.0 | *5.01 90.5 * 3.9 36.3 5 190.0 *6.4 *O1.5] *2.4 "7 
Contract construction. _.......----- 4, 420 34.8 38.9 | 4,282] 100.0 | 6.7} 90.5 2.71 34.9 138 100.0 | * 10.3 88.5 ‘1.9 3) 9 
15 Building construction—gen- | bi ee 
eral contractors---....-.- 1,874 | 36.2 40.3 | 1,827] 100.0} 5.9} 99.8] 3.2 36.3 47 | 100.0 *9.4 89.7 *0.9 90.5 | 52 
16 General contractors, other ei 
than building__......___- 1,373 | 33.8 38.6 | 1,350 | 100.0 7.61} 90.5} 1.8 33.9 23 | 100.0 °$.2 00.9 *0.9 30 6 
17 Construction—special-trade | | 53 
contractors__........------| 2,100 | 35.2 38. 1 2,028 | 100.0 | 5.6 | 91.6 2.7 35.3 72) 100.0] *11.4 87 1 "15 20 0 4 
Manufacturing.................-- 20,241 | 35.5] 38.7] 14,277] 100.0 | 5.6} 90.3 1.0 36.5 | 5, 964 100.0 Rf 90. ( 1.3 33.0 m5 
i9 Ordnance and accessories. - - 83} 39.1 40. § 25/ 100.0; *1.2] 964] *2.4 42.1} ' 8| 100.0] *5.2 4.8 34.9 ‘Mh 
20 Food and kindred products} 2,951 32.8 38.3} 2,018 100.0} 10.3] 86.5 3.0 I 933 | 100.0} 13.1 85.5 1.4 42 | 
21 Tobacco manufacturers. --- 184 a5. 0 40.5 | 82} 100.01 *5.9| 88.1 *5.5 38. 6 102 | 100.¢ ¥e 7 a0. 8 *15 44 9 7 
22 Textile mill products_......| 1, 4670 36.4 38.9} 907 | 100.0 5.6) 89.2 5.21 37.6 763 | 100.0 6.5 9?,2 1.3 35 2 
23 Apparel and other finished } "3 8 
products made from fab- | | 59 
rics and similar materials_| 1, 867 35.5 | 39.6 | 466 | 100.0} 10.4] 82.6} 6.8 37.3 | 1.401 | 100.0 8.8 89.4 1.7 35.0 Fine 
24 Lumber and wood products 60 
(except furniture) _------- 1,313 35. 4 40.2} 1,231 | 100.0} 8.3) 87.5 | 4.0 35. 6 82) 100.0 *8.5 00.3 ©2534 $2.7 6h 
25 Furniture and fixtures--__- 510 33.9 38.6 | 420 | 100.0} 7.6 | 87.6 4.7 34.5 9 | 100.0 *3.8 89.9 *1.2 31.5 
26 Paper and allied products___ 634 | 34.2 38. 2 451 | 100.0] 4.9}; 90.9 4.1 35.5 183 | 100.0 9.5 89.4 "1.0 30.9 62 
27 ‘Printing, publishing, and | 
allied industries__..-..._- 1, 052 33. 5 38.7 707 | 100.0} 11.6] 83.4] 4.9 35.1 345 100. 0 12.9 85.7 *1.3 30.0 63 
28 Chemicals and allied prod- | i 
TERE OTD oe cat 964 35.5 | 38.3] 766 100.0 | 3.4 93.8 | 237i RT 198 | 100.0) 7.7 91.2 *1.2 30.2 
29 Products of petroleum and | } | 65 
ca, CE EIRENE ee 334 36.8 39.4; 310] 100.0} *2.1 96.1) * 1.6 37.4 4 | 100.0!) *6.1 93. 9 2) 29.4 ti 
30 Rubber products----_--_._-. 318 35.2 38.4 | 227 | 100.0} *2.9 0.3} *2.8| 36.4 91 100.0 *6.8| 92.5 *0.7 32.4 
31 Leather and leather prod- | | 
Ucts.....--.---.---.--.--- 597 | 34.0 39.0 | 244 | 100.0 11.1} 82.7] G17. 1 03 | 100.0 11.6 85.4 *1.9 32.0 67 
32 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ECS. Sa 733 34.4 38.4} 607] 100.0] 5.7 90.5 3.6 35.1 126 | 100.0 | 8.1 90.6 *1.2 3h. 
33 Primary metal industries_- 1, 382 37.5 40.2 1, 298 100.0 | 2.4 94.2 3.3 37.9 SA 100.0} *6.2 92.8 *1.0 30.8 | Servi 
34 Fabricated metal products 70 
(except ordnance, machin- | | 
ery, and transportation } | 
equipment)___....._..-- 1, 409 34.1 37.8 1,139 | 100.0 4.9) 91.8 3.2 34.9 | 270 100.0 6.8 92.5 °O.7 31.2 12 
35 Machinery (except electri- } ; 
_ aS ie : 1, 844 36.9 39.7 1,592 | 100.0 29 0 F-4 1.6 37.9 252 100.0 6.4 YP. 6 “09 31.2 
36 Electrical machinery, equip- | 74 
ment, and supplies____--- 1,055 | 32.9 35.9 | 624 100.0 | 7 T SES 2.4 34.7 431 100.0 6.1 93.5 *0.% 30.1 
37 Transportation equipment__| 1, 642 35. 0 37.9 | 1,475 | 100.0 2.8) 94.6 2.5 35.4 | 167 100. 0 *3.9 95.9 *0.1 32.0 
38 Professional, scientific, and } | | 75 
controlling instruments; 
photographie and optical } | | 76 
goods; watches and clocks 318 34.0 36.6 200 | 100.0 *4.4 91.2) *4.3 35.8 18 100.0 “7,1 92.3 0.6 30.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufactur- 78 
ing industries__........__- 783 33.3 38.7 452 100.0 8.7 | 86.3 | 5.0 34.7 331 100.0) 12.0 86.5 *14 34 9 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities____- 3, 778 33.0 36.0} 2,957 | 100.0 1.6) 93.3} 1.9 34.5 821 | 100.0 12.8 86.6) *0.6 26.8 
41 Localrailways and bus lines 180 38.0 39.9 168 100.0 *0.8) 96.4) *2.9 38.2 | 12 100.0 *8.3 1 *L7 34.8 sO) 
42 Trucking and warehousing } | 
de 1, 142 33.2 36.5 | 1,058 | 100.0 | 5.2] 92.9 1.7 33.4 | 84) 100.0! * 11.7 87.2 1.0 29.2 SI 
43 Other transportation, except | | | 
water transportation ____- 507 32. 5 36.1 | 450 | 100.9} *1.9 wt. “64 32.9 57 | 100.0] *7.0| 92.3} °0.7 29.1 x2 
44 Water transportation-__-___. 266 | 836.4 37.9 | 252} 100.0} *3.1| 0.3) *2.6] 36.7 14| 100.0 * 5.6 93.1 *1.4} 317 
45 Services allied to transpor- | | } | | } os] 
tation, not elsewhere clas- | 
ene ETE SS ree 302 37.0 41.3) 28] 100.0; °35) O82) *3.2 37.6 24) 100.0! *10.7 88. 1 *1.2] 209 
46 Communication: telephone, | | | | | 86 
telegraph, and related 
nae | 845 27.6 | 20.6 299; 100.0) 117] 86.7] *1.5] 30.6 546 | 100.0 14.1 85.4} *0.4| 25.6 Ilo 
48 Utilities: electricand gas_...| 641 35.2} 39.0} 556] 100.0 3.8] 94.3 | 1.9] 36.7] 85 | 100.0 * 11.6 87.9] *0.6] 27.1 
49 Localutilitiesandlocal pub- | | 
lic services, not elsewhere | | | | | “a 
"ae 37 38.5 41.4 33 100.0} *5.7 87.31 *6.9 38.7 | 41 100.0] *48] *92.9] *2.4} 36.3 - 
See footnotes at end of table, 
. : Bul 
4 Social Security 








These two industries also had the median ages were 27 years and 45_ tively large numbers of old workers. 
lowest and highest median ages _ years, respectively. Costs and other factors affecting 


for women workers—23 years in | |. me ¥ industry retirement plans will prob- 
the former and 42 years in the Young-Worker and Old- ably be fairly dissimilar as between 


latter industry. Men employed by Worker’ Industries ‘“young-worker” and “old-worker” 
retail filling stations were youngest, Industries that employ relatively industries. Which are the young- 
on the average, and those employed large numbers of young workers’ worker and which are the old-worker 
by security dealers and investment have problems that differ substan- industries? What are their character- 
banking houses were oldest; the tially from those that employ rela-_ istics? Are either young-worker or 


Tabie 2.—Median age and percentage distribution of workers, by sex and age, and median age of 4-quarter workers, for 
each industry division and group in which employed, 1949—Continued 























All workers | Me- Men Women 
dian a - EPEC ETT a eS ERE 
age 
ladustry Num- of4- | Num- Percentage distribution Num- | Percentage distribution 
Smee ber Me- | quar- ber Me- ae SES PSE Te 
(in dian ter (in dian (in } | dian 
thous- age | work- | thous-| , Under); op «, | 65and age thous- | mp, | Under! ane. 65 and uge 
ands) ! ers ands) ! Potal 20 aH over ands) ! | Potal a | vais | over . 
anus at cates eo 
Wholesale and retail trade 15, 968 31.9 36.9 9, 848 100. 0 11.7 85. 1 3.0 33. 2 6,120} 100.0} 19.0 | 79.6 1.3 29.6 
50 Full-service and limited- | 
function wholesalers. .. 2, 459 33. 6 37.9 1, 851 100. 0 7.0 89.6 3.3 34.5 608 | 100.0 12.4 | 86.3 “1.3 30.1 
51 Wholesale distributors, | 
other than full-service and 
limited - function whole- } | 
sulers : ‘ 1, 648 33.9 37.2 1, 288 100. 0 1.9 92.5 2. 6 35.0 360 | 100.0 9.2 89.9 *0.9 29.5 
52 Wholesale and retail trade | 
combined, not elsewhere | | | 
i classified 658 35.4 410.3 606 100. 0 6.4 90.4 3.1 35.7 52 100.0 | * 13.4 85.4 oe 30.7 
3 Retail general merchandise 2 240 97.6 36.2 Nt) 100. 0 17.3 79.5 3.1 29.8! 2.0144!) 100.0 98.5 | 70.2 1.3 26.5 
i 4 Retail food and liquor stores 2, 157 28.6 34.2 1,512 100. 0 24.0 73.6 2.3 28. 6 645 100.0 22.8| 76.6 *0.6 28.5 
i Retail automotive 1, 064 32. 1 35.2 963 100. 0 6.7 91.8 1.5 $2. 5 101 | 100.0 14.1} 85.5 *0.4 28. 2 
46 Retail apparel and accesso- | | 
ries 1, 090 32. 1 39.6 383 100. 0 14.1 81.3 4.5 31.0 707 | 100.0 16.4 | 81.5 2.0 32.7 
, 57 lKetail trade, not elsewhere | | 
| classified 2, 487 30.8 | 36.6) 1,678 | 100.0 13.1 83. 5 3.3 32.2 809 | 100.0} 21.1) 77.6] 1.3 28.0 
8% Eating and drinking places 2, 852 $2.6 38.7 1, 368 100. 0 12.9 83.6 3.3 35. 1 1,484 | 100.0} 14.7} 84.2 1.1 30.6 
59 Ketail filling stations 560 97.2 30.7 530 100. 0 15.5 83.6 Oo 27.2 30 | 100.0 *2.0| 78.7 “3.3 27.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2, 492 35.9 39.9 1,421 100. 0 4.2 88.5 7.2 41.2 1,071 | 100.0 15.4} 83.0} 1.7 28.0 
6) Banks and trust companies $4 33.0 37.8 239 100. 0 5.4 85.7 | 8.8 | 42.8 255 | 100.0) 16. 1 83.1) *0.8 26.3 
61 Security dealers and invest- 72 42.0 44.3 48 100. 0 * 5.0 85.7 “=o 44.7 24 100.0 * 8.1 90.6 ° is 33.3 
ment banking } 
} (2 Finance agencies, not else- | | | 
where chissified 185 29.7) 35.4 91} 100.0) *2.7 90.3} * 7.0 36.7 | 4% /| 100.0) 18.3 s1.2| *0.4 24.7 
) 63 Insurance carriers 699 31.0 35.3 353 100. 0 3.3 93. 6 3.1 37.6 346 | 100.0} 21.7] 77.8) *0.5 24.4 
#4 Insurance agents, brokers, | | 
) ind services 198 29.8 | $3.4 76 0.0 "a5 91.4 *4.5 35.4 122 100. 0 15.1} 83.9 *0.8 27.0 
65 Keal estate. 74 43.4) 50.0 585 100.0 4.5 85.9 9.5 44.0 209 100. 0 5.5 | 89.1] 5.5 41.9 
6 Real estate, insurance, loans, 
{ law offices: any combina- | 
tion 106 38.2 42.4 57 100. 0 *1.9 90.9 *7.0 12.8 49 100.0 | * 10.3 oe ee fe 31.8 
) 67 Holding companies (except | | 
real estate holding com- } 
1 panies 13 $0.5 43.4 9 100.0 *4.4!/ *90.0 * 5.6 43.9 4 100.0} *12.8) *87.2} @ 31.5 
pa Service industries - 6,473 33. 0 38. 0 3, 861 100. 0 13. 0 83.2 3.8 33.5 2,612 100.0 12.4 85.8 | 1.7 32.2 
70 Hotels, rooming houses, 
camps, and other lodging 
places 1, 096 37.0] 44.5 593 100. 0 10.9 83.4 5.5 37.6 503 100. 0 9.9} 87.1} 2 36.3 
? 72 Personal services | 1,485 mii. Wz s2 100.0 9.6 SU. 7 3. 6 33.8 853 100. 0 11.0 87.8 | 1.2 $2.6 
73 Business services, not else- | 
D) where classified S49) 32.3 | 35.9 5.50 100. 0 6.4 0.5 3. 1 33. 6 299 | 100.0 11.8 87.3 * 0.8 29.7 
74 Employment agencies and | | | 
I commercial and trade 
mn schools 86 32.8] 37.3 ) 100. 0 °27 04.6 *2.0 33.3 30 100.0 | * 10.9 86.1 *3.0 31.5 
75 Automobile repair services | | 
and garages. __-- 438 30.7 | 34.5 415 | 100.0 8.3 89.9 “1% 30.8 3} 100.0) *8.4 89.8) *L8 29.9 
74 Miscellaneous repair serv- | 
{ ices and hand trades 234 32.4 | 34.9 214 100. 0 7.4 90.8 af = 32.4 | 20; 100.0; *13.1) S54) *15 32.0 
78 Motion pictures | 495 25.2 37.1 319 100. 0 31.8 64.5 3.6 28. 1 176 | 100.0 40.5 58.3 a 22.5 
{ 79 Amusement and recreation | | | | 
and related services, not 
s elsewhere classified 836 29.7) 36.7 69S 100. 0 26. 4 70.5 2.9 29.3 | 138 100.0 | 13.9 83.9} *2.0 31.6 
& 80 Medical and other health | | } 
services 160 32.7 | 36.0 x2 100. 0 *8.2 86.5 *3.3 35.6] 378 | 100.0 9.0 89.5 "1.3 32.1 
” 81 Law offices and related serv | | 
ices 146} 31.5] 34.9 35) 100.0) 5.4) 809) 94.8) 384) 111] 1000) 108) 87.3) *18 30.4 
1 82 Educational institutions and | | 
. agencies.. 5 39 6 40.4 23 100. 0 *5.2 91.4 *3.4 32.4 30 100. 0 ~ a 88.8) *4.1 33.0 
83 Other professional and so- 
cial-service agencies and | 
9 institutions. o 191 32.1) 35.7 12 100, 0 6.3 89. 9 *3.6 33.0 29 100.0 | * 11.0 87.3 | *1.7 
8%) «Nonprofit membership or- | | 
ganizations. . 170 39.8 44.3 337 100. 0 4.3 89.3 6.5 41.7 133 | 100.0 *6.5 91.8} *1.6 34.3 
111 others 3 1, 068 34.3 38.9 S34 100. 0 7.6 89. 2 3.2 35.3 234 100. 0 10.3 88.5 ae 30.8 





x i 
* Fewer than 100 workers in samipk Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishing; manufacturing—administrative 


3 ' Based on l-percent sample ind auxiliary; private honseholds; establishments not elsewhere classified: and 
. No workers in sample unreported industries. 
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Teble’ 3.—Workers employed in only one industry group as a percent of all 
workers employed at some time during | 1949, by age group 


Industry division 





United States total. -- 


Mining__ 
Contract construction - 
Manufacturing 


Transportation, communication, and other public | 


utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 


Finance, insurance, and real estate._.........-- 


Tee nn edad ok Gann 
a, a isincern . 











rE | 
Allage | Under Pa ’ 65 and 
groups 25 25-44 45-64 over 
—_———"|- ao Sees ee 
48.7 7 | 70.9 78.1 85.9 91.9 
71.9 55.7) 69.5 83.6 | 92.8 
43.4 36.5 | 41.3 61.5 | (4.6 
74.8 60.3 | 74.3 85.7 | 93 2 
64.1 55.4 62.7 76.5 82.2 
65.0 57.7 (44 75.5 | 85.3 
66.6 60.7 64.1 73.3 | 80.9 
58.6 51.4 57.1 68.3 | $2.1 
31.8 31.0 28.8 36.3 | 54.0 
| 





! ' Include S$ ‘sialon , forestry, and fishing; establishments not elsewhere classified; and unreported indus- 


tries. 


old-worker industries the same for 
men workers as they are for women 
workers? 

In order to appraise these industry 
characteristics, a definition of young- 
worker and old-worker industries 
was needed. Computations were 
therefore made to determine the 
standard deviation of the median 
ages for workers with taxable wages 
in 1949 in the 68 industry groups. The 
industries in which the median age 
of the workers fell at least one 
standard deviation below the mean 
of the median ages were classified as 
young-worker industries; those at 
least one standard deviation above 
were classified as old-worker indus- 
tries. This procedure was followed 
separately for men, women, and all 
workers. 

This manner of defining young- 
worker and old-worker industries is 
somewhat arbitrary because there 
are no sharp breaks in the distribu- 
tion of industries by median age. It 
is, however, a converient way of 
indicating and distinguishing for an- 
alysis the industries with relatively 
low, and those with relatively high, 
median ages and avoiding subjective 
judgment in choosing particular 
industries to include in this group. 
An alternative method that defined 
young-worker industries as those 
employing relatively large propor- 
tions of workers under age 20 and 
old-worker industries as those em- 
ploying relatively large proportions 
cf workers aged 65 and over gave 
practically the same young- and old- 
worker industries. 

The upper and lower limits for 
classifying the 68 industries, by 
median age of workers in 1949, as 
young-worker or old-worker indus- 


tries are given in the following tab- 
ulation. 


Median age (years) 





|} 


Item | 
All | Wom- 


| work-| Men 
: en 
ers | 


Mean of the industry satienl | 
ages...... $4.3 | 35.6 30.9 
Standard deviation of the in- | 
dustry median ages__--- + as 3.6 3.2 
Jpper median age limit for } 
young-worker industries | 
(one standard deviation | 
below the mean of industry} 
median ages) __ .| 
Lower median age limit for 
old-worker industries (one 
standard deviation above 
the mean of industry me- | 


~ 





| 
30.8 ss 27.7 
| 


dian ages) __- 


Some industries were young- 
worker industries with respect to 
both men and women workers, others 
for men but not women, and still 
others for women but not men. In 
the young-worker industries for both 
men and women workers, listed be- 
low, the median ages were, on the 
average, much below the median age 
of all men and women workers in 
covered employment. 








Median age (years) 
| 
Industry 
dustry All Won 
work-| Men hong 
ers 
Retail filling stations _ 27.2 27.2 27.5 
Motion pictures_-_-_-- -| 25.2 28. 1 22.5 
Retail general mere handise- 27.6 29.8 26.5 
Communication: te lephone, 
telegraph, and related serv- 
OP ee j See FO BO.6) 25.5 
} 
Mean of median ages........| 26.9| 28.9] 25.5 
| 


In the industries that are young- 
worker industries for men but not for 


women workers, the median age for 
women workers was practically the 
same, on the average, as the median 
for all women workers. 


ee 


Median age (years) 


er 
Industry All 
work-| Men | om 
ers en 
peiaialinthameaeiie =a 





Retail food and liquor stores.| 28.6 | 28.6 B.5 
Amusement and recreation 
and related services, not 








elsewhere classified........| 29.7 | 29.3 31.6 
Automobile repair services | 
and garages_ 30.7 | 30.8 29.9 
Retail ap; marel and acces- 
sories._.. ; ' 32.1 31.0 32.7 
} 
Mean of median ages........| 30.3 | 29.9] 307 








———. 


i Nota a young- worke r industry ‘for all workers, 


In the industries that were young- 
worker industries for women but not 
for men workers, the women em- 
ployed were for the most part rela- 
tively young, but the median age 
of the men was, on the average, con- 
siderably above the median for all 
men in covered employment. 











Median age (years) 
Industry 
: All . 
| work-| Men |Wour 
| ers 
Insurance carriers. 131.0 | 37.6 a4 
Finance agencies, not “else- 
where classified __. ._- 29.7 | 36.7 4.7 
Banks and trust companies... 1 33.0 42.8 6.3 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and services. -| 29.8 35.4 27.0 
Utilities: electric and gas... 135.2 36.7 7.1 
Mean of median ages. ...... 31.7 37.8 25.9 














! Not a young-worker_industry for all workers, 


All the young-worker industries 
with respect to men, with the single 
exception of the communication in- 
dustry,* and all the young-worker 
industries for both sexes were in the 
wholesale and retail trade or in the 
service industries. Most jobs in these 
industries require little, if any, train- 
ing. As a result, they are industries 
in which relatively large numbers 
of untrained young people find em- 


‘The communication industry was & 
young-worker industry for men in 198 
only because of itg abnormal postwar ex- 
pansion, which—together with a general 
practice of hiring young men and training 
them for long service with the same em- 
ployer—produced a much lower median 
age than would have resulted under nor- 
mal rates of expansion. 


Social Security 
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ployment. Since wage and skill levels 
in these industries are relatively low, 
they do not as a rule attract older 
workers. For women workers, the 
young-worker industries are found 
primarily in the finance, insurance, 
and real estate industries, which em- 
ploy women largely as _ clerical 
workers. Young persons generally 
leave these industries in their teens 
or early twenties and are replaced by 
others equally as young. None of the 
young-worker industries was found 
in mining, contract construction, or 
manufacturing. 

Just as certain industries employ 
young workers predominantly, others 
employ large numbers of older 
workers. The following tabulation 
lists the industry groups that were 
old-worker industries for both men 
and women workers in 1949. In these 
industries the median ages of both 
men and women workers were well 
above one standard deviation from 
the corresponding mean for the 68 
industry groups. 














Median age (years) 
Industry 
All , 
work-| Men Ww a 
ers 
Ordnance and accessories....}| 39.1 40.1 34.9 
Nonprofit membership or- 
ganizations................ 39.8 | 41.7 4.3 
Anthracite mining........... 42.3 42.3 40.0 
POD, « ondddsnb cockincnia 43.4 44.0 41.9 
Mean of median ages. ....... 41.2} 42.0 37.8 











In the industries that were old- 
worker industries for men but not for 
women workers, the average age of 
men was considerably older than that 
of all men in covered employment; 
the mean median age of the women 





| 
Median age (years) 





Industry All 


work- | Men 
ers 


Wom- 
en 





' 
Banks and trust companies__| ! 33.0 42.8 26.3 
Real estate, insurance, loans, | 
law offices: any combina- 
snl anbuaiianies 38.2 | 42.8 31.8 
Holding companies (except 
real estate holding com- 
0 ERS ae ee a 
Security dealers and invest- 
ment banking 


40.5 | 43.9 | 31.5 
i 
42.0| 44.7] 33.3 





Mean of median ages 





38.4 | 43.6] 30.7 
| 





1 Not an old-worker industry for all workers. 
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workers, however, was practically 
the same as the median for all women 
workers. 

Certain industries were old-worker 
industries for women workers but 
not for men. The median ages for 
women in these industries were all 
substantially higher than one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean of in- 
dustry median ages for all women 
workers. Because the median ages 
for men were considerably above the 
median age for all men, the industries 
just fall short of being old-worker 
industries for both men and women. 





Median age (years) 








Industry All i 
work-| Men |“ an 
ers 
Tobacco manufacturers....../ 135.0 | 36.6 34.2 
Local railways and bus lines_| 38.0] 38.2 34.8 
Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar materials....-. 135.5 | 37.3 35.0 
Textile mill products. -......-. 136.4 | 37.6 35.2 
Hotels, rooming houses, 
camps, and other lodging 
ERE ee ey eres 137.0 | 37.6 36.3 
Local utilities and local pub- 
lic services, not elsewhere 
ESE ES Se 38.5} 38.7 36.3 
Mean of median ages. .....-- 36.7 | 37.7 35.3 














1 Not an old-worker industry for all workers. 


Unlike the young-worker indus- 
tries, some mining and manufactur- 
ing industries are found among the 
old-worker .industries. On the other 
hand, there are no contract construc- 
tion or wholesale and retail trade in- 
dustries in the old-worker category 
for either men or women. In fact, 
the contract construction industry 
division is not represented in either 
the young-worker or the old-worker 
category. 

In summary, although some indus- 
tries are young-worker industries 
and some are old-worker industries 
for both men and women workers, 
such a sex-age relationship is not 
pronounced for all industries. 


Four-Quarter Workers 


As might be expected, the median 
age—37 years—of workers with wage 
credits in all 4 quarters was con- 
siderably higher than the median— 
35 years—of all workers with taxable 
wages during 1949 (table 2). The 
differences between 4-quarter and 
all workers varied greatly among in- 


dustry divisions. Four-quarter work- 
ers were, on the average, 5 years 
older than all workers in the service 
industries; they were 4 years older 
in wholesale and retail trade, in con- 
tract construction, and in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; 3 years older 
in manufacturing and in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utilities; and 2 years older in mining. 

In industry groups within these 
industry divisions the differences in 
median age between 4-quarter and 
all workers were even wider. The 
greatest differences were found in 
some of the service industry groups. 
For example, the median age of 4- 
quarter workers in the motion pic- 
ture industry was 37 years, as against 
25 years for all workers—a difference 
of 12 years. In some of the trade 
industries, the disparity was as large 
as 8 years (table 2). 

In the manufacturing industries 
division and in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, the over-all differen- 
ces between the median age for 4- 
quarter and all workers were small, 
but the median age of 4-quarter 
workers in some of the industry 
groups within these divisions was 
considerably higher than that of all 
workers. In three manufacturing 
industry groups—food and kindred 
products, tobacco manufacturers, and 
lumber and wood products (except 
furniture)— and in two finance 
groups—banks and trust companies 
and finance agencies not elsewhere 
classified—4-quarter workers aver- 
aged 5-6 years older than all workers. 

The older median age of 4-quarter 
workers is largely accounted for by 
the small proportion of young per- 
sons among those who worked in all 
4 quarters. While 9 percent of all 
workers with wage credits in 1949 
were under age 20, only about 5 per- 
cent of the 4-quarter workers were 
in that age group. Many young per- 
sons first enter the labor force at the 
end of the school year and as a result 
usually have no more than 2 quarters 
of coverage to their credit for the 
year. Others are short-term workers 
with employment primarily during 
school vacations or Christmas holi- 
days. Since many of the trade and 
service industries are young-worker 
industries, it is not surprising to find 
a much smaller proportion of 4- 
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quarter workers than the average in 
these industries. Whereas two-thirds 
of all workers in 1949 were 4-quarter 
workers, workers who were em- 
ployed in all 4 quarters in the trade 
and service industries constituted 
only 47 and 39 percent, respectively, 
of all workers in these industries. 


Industry Mobility and Age 

Mobility in employment is general- 
ly conceded to be more characteristic 
of youth than it is of older persons, 
and the motivating influence behind 
the movement is largely economic. 
In addition to personal differences of 
temperament, the main factors that 
affect the extent to which workers 
move from industry to industry are 
the degree of skill required, wage 
levels, comparative opportunities for 
promotion, degree of unionization, 
seniority rights, pension plans, and 
the extent of fluctuation in the de- 
mand for labor. 

Industry data derived from the 1- 
percent sample afford a measure of 
the extent to which workers in 
covered employment work in more 
than one 2-digit industry within a 
calendar year. They also show the 
relative movement between these in- 
dustries for workers at different age 
levels. 

As shown in table 3, about 4 out of 
every 5 workers had covered employ- 
ment in only one industry group in 
1949. Movement is more frequent, 
however, among workers in some in- 
dustry divisions than in others. For 
example, only 43 percent of the 
workers who worked in contract con- 
struction at some time during 1949 
were employed in only one industry 
group, compared with 72 percent in 
mining and 75 percent in manufac- 
turing. 

The greatest movement occurred 
among workers under 25 years of 
age. In this age group, 29 percent of 
all workers had held covered jobs 
in more than one industry group in 
1949. With advancing age, industry 
movement declined gradually, so that 
only 8 percent of the workers aged 
65 and over were multi-industry 
workers. 

Young people shifted about more 
frequently than older workers in 
every one of the industry divisions. 
For example, only about one-third of 





the workers under age 25 in contract 
construction were single-industry 
workers, compared with two-thirds 
aged 65 and over. Even in mining 
and manufacturing, where workers, 
on the whole, had relatively few in- 
dustry changes during the year, 56 
percent of the workers under 25 years 
of age in the former division and 60 
percent in the latter were single-in- 
dustry workers, compared with 93 
percent of the workers aged 65 and 
over in either division. 

Women workers tend to change 
from industry to industry less fre- 
quently than men do. Eighty-four 
percent of all women workers com- 
pared with 76 percent of all men 
workers were employed in only one 
industry group. Of the workers with 
employment in all 4 quarters, 85 per- 
cent of the women and 78 percent of 
the men worked in only one industry 
group. 

Higher wage rates and greater op- 
portunities for advancement in other 
industries, plus low seniority status, 
are largely responsible for the shift 
of young workers from industry to 
industry. Skills acquired and vested 
interests in their jobs—such as ac- 
crual of seniority rights and greater 
stakes in pension benefits—tend to 
hold down the movement of older 
workers. The decreased marketabili- 
ty of their services is also a factor in 
keeping older workers’ attached to 
their jobs. 


Size of Establishment 


In recent years, largely because the 
compulsory retirement age in most 
private pension plans is set at age 65, 
and because of the effort that has 
been made to increase production by 
bringing into employment older 
workers at present in the labor- 
force reserve, there has been con- 
siderable interest in the employment 
practices of establishments of various 
sizes with respect to workers at dif- 
ferent age levels. There is, for ex- 
ample, interest in the supposed tend- 
ency for large firms to employ rela- 
tively small proportions of “old” 
workers. Many studies, based on 
small samples, say that there is such 
a tendency. The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance has not yet 
tabulated data to show the age distri- 


bution of workers by size of estab- ° 


Table 4.—Coefficients of rank corre. 
lation between percentage of work- 
ers aged 65 and over and percentage 
of workers in selected sizes of es- 
tablishments for 68 industries, 1948, 
and measures of their significance 





—— 





Coeffi- {Standard 
cient of | devia- The 
Number of rank cor-| tionsof | square 
workers employed | relation | rho from | of rho? 
(rho) zero ! 
2, _ Eis . 04 0. 33 - 0016 
CONT cad ce 33 2.70 - 1089 
gy. -il4 1.22 - 0198 
1,000 and over. ._--- —.32 —2. 30 - 1024 














1A “rho” that is +1.96 standard deviations from 
zero indicates that there probably is some correla- 
tion, because a standard deviation that high would 
occur only 5 times out of 100 purely by chance if 
there were no correlation. 

2 The square of rho indicates how much mor 
accurately, on the average, the median age of workers 
in an industry can be estimated if the distribution 
of workers in industries by size of establishment is 
known instead of assumed to be the same as the 
average for all the industries. In none of the cases 
above would such knowledge improve the estimates 
more than 11 percent. 


lishment. Data, however, are avail- 
able for 1948 that show (1) the age 
distribution of workers in industry 
groups and (2) the distribution of 
workers in these industries by size 
of establishment. These data were 
analyzed to indicate the degree of 
correlation between employment of 
the aged and size of establishment. 

If there is a much stronger tendency 
for small establishments than for 
large establishments to employ 
workers aged 65 and over, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that industries 
with a large percentage of workers 
in small establishments would tend 
to have a relatively high percentage 
of workers in the age group 65 and 
over and that industries with a large 
percentage of workers in large firms 
would tend to have a relatively low 
percentage of workers aged 65 and 
over. In order to test whether this 
tendency exists, computations were 
made to determine the coefficients of 
rank correlation between the indus- 
tries ranked by the percentage of 
workers who were aged 65 and over 
and the same industries ranked by 
the percentage of workers employed 
in establishments with 0-49 workers, 
50-499 workers, 500-999 workers, and 
1,000 and more workers. 

The results of the tests, as shown 
in table 4, indicate that there may be 
a slight tendency for establishments 
of 50-499 workers to employ relative- 
ly large proportions of older workers, 
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and for establishments of 1,000 and 
more workers to employ relatively 
“small proportions of older workers. 
They do not indicate, however, that 
there is much correlation between 
age and size of establishment. 


Summary 


Over the decade 1939 to 1949 sig- 
nificant changes occurred in the age 
composition of workers in industries 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. War activity and a high 
level of employment resulted in an 
increased median age. In any one 
year the average age of workers em- 
ployed in all 4 quarters of the year 


is much higher than that of all work- 
ers. There is also diversity in the 
average ages of workers in different 
industries. Relatively large propor- 
tions of young workers are employed 
in industry groups in retail trade, 
service, and finance and insurance, 
most of which are characterized by 
much part-time employment and low 
levels of skill and wages. On the 
other hand, there are industry groups 
with comparatively large proportions 
of older workers in all industry divi- 
sions except wholesale and retail 
trade and contract construction. In 
these old-worker industries, private 
retirement plans are more common 


and part-time employment less com- 
mon than in the young-worker in- 
dustries. Furthermore, few young- 
worker industries for men are also 
young-worker industries for women, 
and few old-worker industries for 
men are old-worker industries for 
women, and vice versa. 

Industry data from old-age and 
survivors insurance records show 
considerably more interindustry 
movement among young workers 
than among older workers. The data 
do not lend much support to the 
hypothesis that there is a tendency 
for large establishments to employ 
relatively few old persons. 
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of the old-age beneficiary on whose 
earnings these benefits are based. 


FEWER UNEMPLOYED WORKERS filed 
initial claims for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in January than in December. 
The decline of 5.7 percent, to slightly 
more than 1.0 million, was the first 
reported for any January in several 
years. In weeks of unemployment 
claimed, a continuance of the sea- 
sonal rise noted in December brought 
the total number to 4.9 million—20.9 
percent more than in December. For 
both types of claim the totals were 
nearly a fourth less than in January 
1952 and were the lowest for any 
January since 1948. 
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The number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits in an average week in 
January rose sharply, te 952,500—a 
total 41.6 percent greater than that 
in December but 19.6 percent less 
than the average in January 1952. 
Benefits paid also showed a marked 
increase from December, rising 36.6 
percent to $94.4 million. The average 
weekly check for total unemployment 
increased slightly, to $23.43. 


Child Health Day 


May 1, for the- twenty-fifth year, 
has been designated by Presidential 
proclamation as Child Health Day. 
President Eisenhower, in issuing the 
proclamation, called attention to the 
fact that “we have made tremendous 
advances in overcoming the most 
severe physical hazards of childhood, 


and are now striving to make equally 
significant progress in understanding 
the nature of emotional health, in 
order that our children may grow 
into mature, responsible citizens of 
a democracy.” He urged all Ameri- 
cans “to increase their understanding 
of the emotional, social, and spiritual 
growth of children, so as to apply 
this understanding in their day-to- 
day relations with the rising genera- 
tion.” 

Federal Security Admumstrator 
Oveta Culp Hobby, in discussing 
Child Health Day, said that if we 
“can understand more about the 
growth processes of childhood, we 
increase the chances that our chil- 
dren can develop the emotional and 
mental strength required to live 
happy, useful, and satisfying lives.” 








Railroad Retirement and Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance W ork-History 
Records, 1937-50 


ments to the Railroad Retire- 

ment Act, which provided for 
joint coverage. of railroad workers 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement pro- 
grams, has stimulated interest in the 
interrelationship of the coverage and 
protection under the two programs. 
To obtain data on the subject, the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance recently coordinated their 
data for a small sample of persons 
who worked between 1937 and 1950 
in employment covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Railroad em- 
ployment and compensation data for 
this period were obtained for 1,685 
accounts from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and combined with the 
corresponding wage and employment 
records maintained for these accounts 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance as part of the con- 
tinuous work-history sample. Des- 
pite the small size of the coordina- 
tion sample, a few significant figures 
may be derived from it. The data are 
subject, however, to large sampling 
variation where the figures shown 
are small. 

Employment under both programs. 
—The Railroad Retirement Board 
sample of 1,685 cards represented an 
estimated total of 8.4 million per- 
sons with railroad service at some 
time during 1937-50, including per- 
sons who had died or retired before 
January 1, 1951. Of these, about 6.4 
million, or three-fourths, were found 
to have wage credits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. This num- 
ber would probably be higher if per- 
sons who were reported with differ- 
ent account numbers in the two sys- 
tems could be identified; an adjusted 


Pirenis tc of the 1951 amend- 


° Statistics Branch, Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 
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estimate of the dual-coverage group 
would perhaps be 6.8 million per- 
sons, or four-fifths of the 8.4 million 
persons with railroad compensation. 

Duration of railroad service.—For 
awards made after October 30, 1951 
(when the amendments became effec- 
tive), on the records of persons with 
less than 120 months of railroad serv- 
ice,! the railroad service credits will 
be transferred to the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. The 
service requirement of 120 months is 
therefore an important factor in an- 
alyses of the relationship of the two 
programs. 

Table 1 presents data on the length 
of service of workers with railroad 
compensation, including those who 
had and those who did not have old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits. 

About 855,000, or 10 percent of all 
persons with some railroad employ- 
ment, had 120 or more service-months 
since the beginning of 1937. The 


1 Credit for a month of service is allowed 
for any calendar month in which the em- 
ployee was in service, no matter how 
briefly. 


by Irwin WotksTEIn* 


Railroad Retirement Board estimates 
that if prior service credits had been 
included, 1.3 million persons would 
have had 120 service-months. 

The briefer a person’s period of 
service in railroad employment, the 
more likely it is, of course, that he 
also had employment covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. About 
five-sixths of the group with less than 
96 railroad service-months and about 
three-fifths of the persons with 96-119 
service-months had old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance wage credits as well. 
However, only about two-fifths of the 
persons with 120-167 months of sery- 
ice and one-tenth of those with 16 
service-months (the maximum pos- 
sible during the period covered) had 
old-age and survivors insurance wage 
credits. Of the persons with 120 or 
more service-months on January 1, 
1951, about one-fourth also had old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits; a few had six or more quar- 
ters of coverage, which gave them 
insured status under both programs 
on January 1, 1951. 

Insured status, January 1, 1951— 
Until the middle of 1954, persons 


Table 1.—Workers with railroad service, by railroad service-months and quar 
ters of coverage under OASI, 1937-50 ' 






































(Workers in thousands; not adjusted for multiple-account holders] 
Workers Workers with OASI wage credits 
Number of All without l 
service-months we os Ae oe Less than | 6-19 20-39 40 or more 
= 4 dits Total 6 quarters | quarters | quarters | quarters 
” of coverage of coverage | of coverage | of coverage 
| | 

Wetelhsiss wdc 8, 425 2,005 | 6, 420 1, 255 | 2, 295 2, 120 | 7 
Less than 120....... 7, 570 1,380} 6, 190 | 1,100} 2,230| 2,115 148 

} 
Peis icccetbcomasane 3, 400 650 2, 750 400 955 | 970 425 
ee 2, 280 365 1,915 315 695 655 250 
STE i eiicccncuitnen 1,615 260 | 1,355 | 335 490 460 7 
GO FE sdvincnacecsce 275 105 | 170 | 50 90 | 30 |.....ss00ne 

| 
120 or more.......-.-. 855 625 230 | 155 65 | 5 5 

| | 
gg ae 465 270 | 195 125 60 5 5 
eee eee ee 390 355 | 35 30 | Seen 

| | | 








1 Military service credits and credits for service beiore 1937 excluded. 
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Table 2.—Workers with railroad service, by age and dual-coverage status, 
January 1, 1951 


{Number in thousands] 














Total Workers with railroad | Workers with railroad Dual- 
earnings only and OASI earnings coverage 
Age in 1950 workers 
} as percent 
Number Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent of total 
SN 8, 425 | 100 2, 005 100 6, 420 100 76 
| ae 1, 050 13 80 5 970 15 92 
SE 4, 325 54 470 29 3, 855 60 89 
iil 1, 230 15 305 19 925 14 75 
PNR 725 | 10 360 22 465 7 64 
65and ever_........ 590 | 7 405 25 185 3 31 
Unknown.........- @Paiiia | ee ae SP locdswodunaies 5 
| 























Table 3.—Number of workers with railroad service, by cumulative earnings 
in covered employment under railroad retirement program and under old- 


age and survivors insurance, 1937-50 


{In thousands] 





Number of workers, by specified amount of cumulative OASI wages 


Cumulative amount of 


























mee, | Less than | $5,000- | $15,000- | $25,000 

Total $300 $300-4, 999 14, 999 24) 999 or more 
ERE Se ae 6, 420 540 2, 390 | 2, 250 | 900 340 

} 

Less than $300. .................| 2, 885 155 1, 015 | 980 | 495 240 
iiicancnateesctebien 2, 275 170 770 | 930 | 310 95 
SR ncuidavnctineioote 665 90 270 | 215 85 5 
15, 000-24, 999... 345 65 185 85 | a Oe 
| ATS REIT 250 | 60 150 gg a OS oe 





with 6 quarters of coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
be fully insured. Of the 8.4 million 
railroad workers, 5.2 million (includ- 
ing persons who had already died or 
retired as of January 1, 1951) had 6 
or more quarters of coverage without 
adding railroad service credits. While 
it is not possible to convert service- 
months directly to quarters of cover- 
age, some approximations can be 
made of the insured status of indi- 
viduals under either or both pro- 
grams. By use of a conversion table 
somewhat similar to the one used 
in the adjudication of claims involv- 
ing railroad employment, it is esti- 
mated that 800,000 persons with less 
than 120 service-months after 1936 
(excluding military service) and less 
than 6 quarters of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage would have 
6 or more quarters of coverage based 
on railroad compensation alone. An 
additional 200,000 with less than 6 
quarters of coverage in either type 
of employment separately would have 
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6 quarters of coverage on the basis 
of a combined wage record. All told, 
about 7 million persons with railroad 
compensation were insured on com- 
bined records as of January 1, 1951, 
and of these a little more than 850,000 
had at least 120 service-months. 
Age and dual-coverage employ- 
ment.—On January 1, 1951, relatively 
more of the dual-coverage workers 
were under age 25; the percentage 
decreased with age (table 2). This 
decrease, however, is at least partly 
—and probably largely—a short-run 
situation; most of the older persons 
had started working in railroad em- 
ployment before 1937 and since then 
had made no changes in employment, 
so that any nonrailroad employment 
they may have had occurred before 
the start of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program. From the 
present data, mobility between rail- 
road employment and other employ- 
ment, covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, appears to be far 
greater for young persons than old 


ones. In a mature program, there- 
fore, the older railroad workers will 
probably be, for the most part, per- 
sons who worked at one time or 
another in jobs covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

The age distributions are similar 
for workers with old-age and survi- 
vors insurance wage credits and for 
those with railroad service. The only 
significant differences exist at the 
younger ages, with preportionately 
more old-age and survivors insurance 
workers under age 25 and propor- 
tionately more railroad workers at 
ages 25-44. This is probably the 
result of the younger median age at 
entrance into employment covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance than 
into railroad employment. There 
were relatively more young persons 
among the dual-coverage workers 
than among all covered workers; 
conversely, of course, there were rel- 
atively more older persons among 
those who had railroad employment 
only. 

Earnings, 1937-50.—The relation- 
ship of cumulative earnings under 
the two programs is similar to that 
for length of service; that is, workers 
with low earnings under the railroad 
program had relatively large earnings 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and vice versa. Table 3 shows 
the earnings distribution of dual- 
coverage workers under both systems. 

With the exception of the very 
young workers, who, of course, have 
had a short period of work and there- 
fore low cumulative earnings, the 
dual-coverage workers with low 
earnings in railroad employment to a 
large extent had substantial old-age 
and survivors insurance earnings. Al- 
most three-fifths of the persons who 
had less than $300 of cumulative rail- 
road compensation had more than 
$5,000 in old-age and survivors in- 
surance wage credits. On the other 
hand, only about one-third of the 
dual-coverage workers with more 
than $5,000 and only about one-sixth 
of those with more than $25,000 in 
railroad compensation had as much 
as $5,000 in old-age and survivors in- 
surance credits. 


1] 








Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
per Inhabitant, 1951-52 


For the Nation as a whole, total 
assistance expenditures from Federal, 
State, and local funds amounted to 
$2,393 million in the fiscal year 
1951-52, a decline of $16 million or 
0.7 percent from the amount ex- 
pended in 1950-51.1 The 1951-52 total 
represented expenditures of $15.52 
per inhabitant, which was 17 cents 
or 1.1 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Expenditures per inhabitant for the 
three largest programs — old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance—were smaller 
than in 1950-51; they were larger 
for aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
The decline in old-age assistance— 
7 cents, or almost 1 percent—was due 
in part to continued high employment 
and in part to the 1950 amendments 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, which increased the 
amount of the insurance payments 
and permitted aged workers to qual- 
ify for benefits with fewer quarters 
of coverage. In aid to dependent 
children, the drop of 20 cents (about 
5 percent) is believed to reflect pri- 
marily favorable employment condi- 
tions. The decline of 40 cents, or 
about a fifth, in general assistance 
was also largely due to good employ- 
ment conditions, but it may have re- 
flected to some extent the transfer 
of needy persons from general assist- 
ance to the program for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
established under the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

First payments under the Federal- 
State programs for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were 
made in October 1950. During 1951— 
52, the first full fiscal year of opera- 
tion, the 31 programs begun in the 
previous year continued to expand 
and new programs were put in opera- 
tion in seven additional States. As 
a result, expenditures per inhabitant 
in 1951-52 were 69 cents, more than 


1 Assistance expenditures include vendor 
payments for remedial and medical care. 
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three times as large as in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The per capita expenditure of 37 
cents for aid to the blind in 1951-52 
was 2 cents or 5.7 percent higher than 
in the preceding year. Part of the 
increase may be due to another of 
the 1950 amendments. In determining 
need for aid under the amended act, 
States were permitted, beginning 
October 1, 1950, and required begin- 
ning July 1, 1952, to disregard $50 
of income earned by blind recipients; 
this exemption makes a somewhat 
larger group eligible for assistance. 

The per inhabitant expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 for all 
programs combined and for the indi- 
vidual programs are given below. 





Expenditures per 
in 

















habitant 
Amount, includ- 
Program ing vendor pay- 
ments for medi- Per- 
cal care centage 
change 
1950-51 | 1951-52 
All programs. -..--- $15.69 | $15.52 —1.1 
Old-age assistance. ---- 9. 59 9. 52 —.7 
Aid to dependent chil- 

Bebe saat ES 3.70 3. 50 —5, 
Aid to the blind_...__-. .35 37 +5.7 
Aid to the permanently 

and totally disabled _ .21 69 | +228.6 
General assistance - ____ 1.84 144) —21.7 











During the year, total expenditures 
per inhabitant for all five public 
assistance programs varied from $2.14 
in Puerto Rico to $41.17 in Colorado 
(table 1). Eighteen States spent more 
per capita than the average for the 
Nation as a whole; 35 States spent 
less. At the extremes, eight States 
spent more than $20, and 13 spent 
less than $10. 

Thirty of the 53 States reported 
smaller total expenditures per in- 
habitant in 1951-52 than in the pre- 
vious year. Declines occurred in 21 
States despite their additional ex- 
penditures per inhabitant for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
In 17 of the 23 States with increases, 
the rise in cost resulted from expendi- 
tures for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, combined sometimes 
with increased costs in other pro- 


grams. The other six States reporteg 
no expenditures for aid to the per. 
manently and totally disabled byt 
had larger expenditures for one or 
more of the other programs. 

For the country as a whole, the per 
capita expenditure in 1951—52 for old. 
age assistance ($9.52) was more than 
half again as large as that for all other 
programs combined. For aid to de. 
pendent children it was $3.50; for 
general assistance, $1.44; for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
69 cents; and for aid to the blind 
37 cents. In most States, also, old- 
age assistance expenditures exceeded 
those for all other programs com- 
bined. In four States, however—Del. 
aware, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and West Virginia—the per 
capita cost of aid to dependent chil- 
dren was the largest among the five 
assistance programs. The distribution 
of the States by per capita expendi- 
tures for each program is shown in 
table 2. 


Factors Underlying State 
Variations 


The amount a State spends pe 
capita depends on the level at which 
the assistance standard is set and 
on the proportion of the popula- 
tion eligible for assistance under 
that standard. The number of per- 
sons eligible at a given stand 
ard of assistance will vary from State 
to State because of State variations 
in the proportion of the population 
with incomes below the given stand- 
ard. Thus if 2 States—one with high 
and one with low per capita income— 
had the same standard of assistance, 
it would be fairly safe to assume that 
proportionately more of the popula- 
tion would receive assistance in the 
low-income than in the high-income 
States. The assistance standards are 
set by the States in accordance with 
their ability and willingness to sup- 
port the public assistance programs. 
Assistance standards are usually 
higher in the wealthier States than 
in the low-income States. This is not 
to say, however, that assistance 
standards, relative to a State’s over 
all per capita income, are not some 
times higher in low-income than it 
high-income States. 

One major resource reducing need 
for public assistance—especially in 
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the industrial States—is the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 
Many persons, who might otherwise 
be eligible to receive old-age assist- 
ance or aid to dependent children, 
are able to manage without assist- 
ance or to get along with smaller 
assistance payments because they re- 
ceive insurance benefits. 

The interaction of these major 
factors—the level of assistance stand- 
ards, the distribution of income 


among the State’s population, and 
the effect of old-age and survivors 
insurance payments on the need for 
public assistance—underlies the dif- 
ferences among States in per capita 
expenditures for public assistance. 
The operation of these factors is best 
illustrated by reference to the old- 
age assistance program, for which, as 
stated above, expenditures in most 
States are larger than for all other 
programs combined. 


Five of the States had per inhabit- 
ant expenditures for old-age assist- 
ance that were more than double 
the national average of $9.52. Among 
these five States were Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, which ranked 
first, second, and fourth, respectively, 
in average payment per recipient in 
December 1951 (used here as a rough 
measure of the assistance standard). 

Both California and Washington 
were above average in per capita in- 


Table 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 
by State and by program, fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-52 
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| 
| Aid to the 
Total | Old-age assistance | Aid ye b+ aa Aid to the blind permanently and General assistance 
totally disabled 2 
State = | 
1950-51 | 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 | 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
| | | | 
United States.......| $15.69} $15.52 $9.59} $9.52 $3.70 $3. 50 $0.35 $0.37 $0. 21 $0. 69 $1. 84 $1.44 
SE i 9. 59 9.90 6. 50 | 6.46 | 2. 34 2. 54 13 .4 . 51 75 -ll -O1 
ER alarm 12. 86 13. 89 8. 55 8. 23 3. 96 4. 54 (3) 4.05 (3) (3) 35 1.07 
NSS cacncs'dthiahetind 19. 01 | 15. 75 11. 69 10. 38 5. 65 4.05 82 .60 (3) (3) . 85 -72 
I cn casenifitiniinihtiol 15. 56 | 11.85 10. 50 8.05 | 4.39 3.17 . 37 .32 (3) 01 .30 -30 
ll RATE Rs 30. 58 | 29. 21 21.02 19. 84 | 6.80 6. 80 1. 01 1.01 @) (3) 1.75 1.56 
Colorado................ 41.85 | 41.17 34. 15 | 32.96 | 4. 36 4.33 .19 .19 17 1.50 2.98 2.19 
Connecticut_.....- Beer 14. 48 | 13.48 | 8. 28 7.78 | 4.00 3. 60 .13 M4 (3) ®) 2.07 1.96 
Delaware. _..........._.| 5.47 | 5.72 | 1.77 | 1.88 | 1.90 2.13 . 33 . 36 .07 -19 1.40 1.16 
District of Columbia___- 5.94 | 6.75 | 1.81 | 2.01 | 2. 69 2. 98 .18 -20 . 34 95 -92 -61 
Slit me 18. 30 | 14. 97 | 11. 38 | 10. 59 | 5.99 3. 53 . 60 4 @) ® .33 31 
| | | 
A Heer 11. 76 | 13. 63 | 8.46 | 9. 65 | 2. 83 3.44 .28 | .34 (3) @) .19 -20 
Hawaii_..... 16. 03 | 12. 07 | 1.88 | 1.80 | 7.81 | 6. 38 -10 | ll 31 1.14 5.93 2. 64 
GREETS Es 16. 99 16. 63 | 10. 47 | 9.43 5. 03 | 4.78 | 22 | 22 .25 .79 1.02 1.41 
Illinois. 13. 88 | 14. 62 | 7.66 | 7.79 | 3. 12 | 3. 46 29 | 31 03 .19 2.78 2. 87 
ss SSSR SR 9.98 | 8. 55 6.41 | 5. 60 | 2. 39 | 1.89 » 25 | .23 (3) @) -93 -83 
Pee 14. 58 15. 12 | 11. 07 | 11. 21 2. 07 2.41 | .34 . 36 (3) (3) 1.10 1.14 
I 17.41 17. 06 | 12.13 } 11.81 | 2. 50 | 2. 34 21 | .20 .53 75 2.04 1.96 
ON SPR ay 9. 82 12.11 | 5. 65 7. 87 | 3. 64 | 3. 63 | 23 | .33 (3) 3) .30 -28 
Louisiana............ 34. 47 34.39 24. 92 24.82 | 6. 04 | 5.77 | . 36 | . 37 1.65 2. 1.50 . 99 
BE ion cccccdsce 16. 32 16. 60 | 8. 62 | 8. 37 | 4.03 | 4.35 .39 | 37 (3) () 3.28 3. 51 
Maryland._....... 6.17 | 5.81 2. 26 | 2. 25 2.53 | 2. 16 -10 -ll 13 . 57 1.15 -72 
Massachusetts... .... .- 24. 03 25.07 | 16. 64 | 17. 60 3. 84 3. 89 | 26 | -31 @) . 59 3. 29 2. 68 
Michigan.......... ms 15. 90 15. 56 8.48 | 8.18 4.33 4.28 | .18 |} .18 .02 ll 2.89 2.81 
Minnesota _.....___- 16. 51 17.79 11. 56 | 12. 78 2.96 | 3.23 | . 26 | 31 (3) @) 1.73 1.47 
“ears 8.18 7.98 | 6.42 | 6.17 1.32 1. 29 .38 | . 38 .O1 . 08 - 05 - 06 
PE ctncscee 23. 65 23. 31 17. 43 17.08 3.96 | 3.49 | 5.34 | -45 - 60 1.41 1.32 - 88 
Montana.......__. 20. 75 20. 74 | 12. 64 | 11.89 4.02 | 4.13 63 .61 51 1.16 2.95 2.95 
Nebraska.......- 14. 04 13. 75 | 10. 36 | 10. 35 2.72 2.40 39 | .42 (3) (3) . 57 . 58 
Nevada........... 16. 07 15. 29 | 10. 86 10. 64 08 | 5.08 | 15 5.15) (3) (3) 4.98 4.42 
New Hampshire. -- 14. 86 13. 94 | 8. 60 8. 25 4.15 3. 76 .40 - 38 | (3) (*) 1.71 1. 55 
| ; 
New Jersey.........- 5. 54 5. 32 | 2. 80 2.78 1. 25 | 1. 24 | -10 | ll (3) .12 1.39 1.07 
New Mexico..... ; 13. 59 14. 59 | 6. 70 7.32 31 5.13 - 32 | .31 | . 36 1.30 - 90 - 53 
New York........ 15. 98 | 15. 85 5.72 | 6. 02 5. 05 | 5. 01 22 | 25 . 89 1.63 4.10 2.94 
North Carolina.____. 7. 07 7.21 | 4. 06 | 3.72 2. 08 2. 29 .43 | 44 . 04 .33 46 .43 
North Dakota....__. 13. 89 13. 97 8. 96 | 9. 43 3. 68 | 3. 02 | 12} -12 .15 .70 - 98 -70 
a a 12. 80 12. 47 8. 57 | 8. 62 1. 64 | 1.43 27 .27 . 06 .28 2. 26 1.87 
Oklahoma._..... 0 32. 75 34. 30 24. 46 | 25. 07 6.97 | 7.76 70 | 70 (8) 28 . 62 -49 
Oregon_____ VT Seer ied 17. 32 16. 59 9. 87 | 9. 86 3. 23 2. 65 - 20 | . 20 -42 . 89 3. 60 2.99 
Pennsylvania........... 11.72 9. 62 3.92 3. 56 4. 69 3. 50 .72 | 81 .19 - 55 2.20 1.20 
Puerto Rico__._..- 71.14 2.14 7.53 | 1.02 7.38 | st 7.02 | 02 (3) -13 -21 -13 
Rhode Island__...... 16. 98 16. 44 | 6.96 | 6. 86 4.74 | 4.72 15 | . 16 (8) -17 5.13 4.53 
South Carolina....___- 7.70 9. 04 | 5. 62 | 6. 29 1.28 | 1. 57 | 23 | 25 25 - 66 -32 -27 
South Dakota_....... 12. 62 14.45 8. 90 | ). 16 3. 05 | 3. 36 | 15 | 15 (3) -10 . 52 1.68 
Tennessee_____...._. 12. 03 10. 93 | 7.28 | 6.79 4.27 3.65 | 37 | .38 (3) (3) ll -ll 
TERI 13. 27 12. 70 | 11.48 | 10. 92 1.30 | 1.24 .35 . 34 ) (3) -4 -20 
iia 15. 69 17.13 8. O1 | 8. 90 5.35 | 5.37 18 | .22 1.07 1.48 1.08 1.16 
aes 11. 05 12.35 7.89 | 8.79 1.78 1.76 .23 25 . 04 25 lu 1.30 
Virgin Islands._..__- 73.95 6.29 | 72.21 | 3.33 7 81 1. 56 17 .22 7.10 ll . 66 1.07 
Virginia... 727 3. 69 3.71 | 1. 55 1. 54 1.48 | 1.44 17 | 16 M4 32 35 25 
Washington__......._- 38. 28 29.61 | 22.95 | 21. 06 6. 66 | 4.61 | 32 | .31 -78 1. 59 7. 57 2. 04 
West Virginia__... j 11. 99 11. 69 4. 24 4.21 6. 22 5. 92 20 | -21 | .02 .33 1.31 1.02 
Wisconsin. ........_. 13. 91 14. 50 | 8. 84 | 9. 39 3.29 3. 34 | 25 | .27 17 ai 1.36 1.29 
Wyoming. ......... 15.09} 14.59] 10.08 | 9.67 250| 28 23 | 21 58 1.03 | 1.73 1.45 
| | | i 














‘ Approved by the Social Security Administration for Federal participation 
beginning November 1951. 

> Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 

* Less than \% cent. 

? Programs for special types of public assistance initiated October 1950 under 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 


1 Based on population data from Bureau of the Census; excludes Armed Forces 
overseas. 

? Program initiated October 1950 under Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950. Caution should be used in interpreting data because individual programs 
initiated at different times and are at various stages of development. 

3No program approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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come, and Colorado was just below 
the average. In all three the recipient 
rates for old-age assistance in Decem- 
ber 1951 were higher than the aver- 
age rate for the Nation, but Colo- 
rado’s rate was about a third higher 
than those in the other two States.2 
The old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rates in December 1951 
in California and Washington were 
about a third larger than the 
Colorado rate. Expenditures per in- 
habitant in Colorado were more than 
50 percent higher than in the other 
two States. The reason would appear 
to be either that proportionately 
more persons are eligible in Colorado 
under its assistance standard than 
in the other two States or that the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is less effective in reducing 
need. It probably is a combination of 
both factors. 

Louisiana and Oklahoma — low- 
income States—are the other two 
States in the group of five with the 
highest expenditures per inhabitant. 
They are the only States in the low- 
income group where the average pay- 
ment is greater than the national 
average—an indication that, relative 
to per capita income, their standards 
of assistance are high. High stand- 
ards of assistance tend to make more 
persons eligible. In addition, both 
States rank well below the average 
in the proportion receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance payments. 
Their recipient rates for old-age 
assistance would therefore be ex- 
pected to be high; they are the two 
highest in the country. 

In 11 States, per capita expendi- 
tures for old-age assistance in 1952 
were less than half the national 
average per capita. Included in this 
group were five with above-average 
per capita income—Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Only the 
District of Columbia and New Jersey 
had above-average payments per re- 
cipient. The combination of above- 
average per capita income and below- 
average assistance standards in the 


2Old-age assistance rates refer to the 
number of recipients per 1,000 population 
aged 65 and over. Similarly, old-age and 
survivors insurance rates refer to the 
number of beneficiaries per 1,000 popula- 
tion aged 65 and over. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of States by amount of assistance expenditures per 
inhabitant, including vendor payments for medical care, by program, 

















Fiscal year 1951-52 
OAA ADC AB APTD GA 

0 1 47 18 13 
0.50-0, 0 1 5 10 9 
1.00-1. 1 5 1 6 13 
1.50-1. 3 4 0 3 6 
2.00-2. 3 10 0 1 9 
3.00-3. 3 15 0 0 1 
4.00-4: 1 9 0 0 2 
5.00-7. 8 7 0 0 0 
EEE ERE AS ent CRE 18 1 0 0 0 
aa OF A RRR Fes 82 ea 4g 0 0 0 0 
Sk cided earininceliipeewescne 7 0 0 0 0 














1 Based on population data from Bureau of the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 


other three States suggests that re- 
cipient rates for old-age assistance 
should be relatively low. In addition, 
with one exception—the District of 
Columbia—all five States ranked 
above average in old-age and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiary rates. The 
result is that these five States had 
the lowest recipient rates for old- 
age assistance in the Nation. The low 
rate in the District of Columbia is due 
to the fact that a relatively high pro- 
portion of the aged population re- 
ceives benefits under the Federal 
civil-service retirement system. 
Five of the remaining jurisdictions 
with the lowest expenditures per in- 
habitant for old-age assistance were 
among those with the least income 
per capita—North Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. All five ranked near 
the bottom in average monthly pay- 
ment per recipient of old-age assist- 
ance, which indicates that assistance 
standards also were extremely low. 
North Carolina, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico ranked thirty- 
seventh, fifty-second, and fifty-third 
in beneficiary, rate under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. 
Despite the low level of the assist- 
ance standards, the old-age assistance 
recipient rate was above average in 
these three States, doubtless because 
per capita income is so low and be- 
cause old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage is so limited. Expenditures 
per inhabitant remained low, how- 
ever. In West Virginia, also, the old- 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiary rate was above average, but 
the recipient rate for old-age assist- 
ance was less than average. Virginia, 
while it ranked only thirty-fourth 


in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiary rate, ranked forty- 
eighth in the proportion of the aged 
receiving old-age assistance. 
Hawaii, the one remaining juris- 
diction in the group of eleven, had 
low average payments for old-age 
assistance and ranked high (fifth) in 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
eficiary rate. Its old-age assistance 
recipient rate was therefore relative- 
ly low—119 per 1,000 or about one- 
third the rate for beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 

Under the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, Federal partici- 
pation was provided, starting October 
1, 1950, in payments to vendors for 
remedial or medical care for recip- 
ients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The Federal Govern- 
ment shares the combined cost of 
payments to vendors of medical care 
and of direct payments to recipients 
up to the monthly maximums on in- 
dividual payments.? Previously, pay- 
ments for medical care were included 
in the money payment to recipients, 
and the costs—within the stated max- 
imums—were shared by the Federal 
Government. Some States have con- 
tinued to include all or part of the 
cost of medical care in the monthly 
payments made to recipients. 


3 As of October 1, 1952, for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, the max- 
imum was $55; for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, $30 each for the adult and first child, 
plus $21 for each additional child in a 
family. 


Social Security 
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Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance ee vendor payments for medical care, fiscal year 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 

0 2 a 6 a 10 12 14 16 18 20 «22 ° 2 4 6 # 
uS Av 9.52° 3.50° | ] 
COLO. 32.96 433 
OMLA. 25.07 7.76 | 
tA 2482 $.77° | | 
WASH =. 21.06 461 | 
CALIF 1484 680 
mass = 1'7.60 3.89° j 
Mo 17.08 3.49 | 
MNN = «12.78 323° 
MONT. 11.89 4.13 
KANS «= t ! 1 2.34 
OWA rit 241 | | 
Tex 10.92 1.24 | | 
NEV. 10.64° 4 08 | | 
FLA 10.59 3.53 : } 
ARIZ 10.38 4.05 
weer = 10.35 2. —— 
ORES. 9 86 265 
wro 967 2.23 
GA 9.65 3.44 
"OAK 9.43° 3.02° 
AHO 943 478 
wis 939 3.34° | 
5S BAK 916 3.36 — : | 
UTAH 8.90° 5.37° | 
vt 8.79 176 | } 
OHIO 8.62° 143° | 
MAINE 8.37 4.35 
nH 825 376° } | 
ALASKA 8.23 454 | 
mich 6..86° 428 
ARK #05 3.17 
xt 7.87 3 } 
cL 7.79 3.46° | 
CONN. 7.78  — 
N MEX 7.32 5.13 | 
Rt 686° 4.72 : 
TENN €79 3.65 | 
ALA 6.46° 254° 
$C. 629 157 
Miss. 6.17 1.29 | 
nY 6.02 5.01" | 
INU 5 60 189° | } | | 
ww 421 592 | 
nc 372° 229° : } | 
Pa 3.56° 350° 
vi 3.33 1 56 | } } 
na 278 2 | | 
vo 25 26 ——= 
oc 201° 238° | | | 
DEL ee 21. zz 
Haws | 1 80 |S esse 
va 4 (44 fm | | 
hos ; ae — an 
Ly PASE N POPULATION DATA FROM BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, EXCLUDES ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS &/ AID TO THE BLINO 
4 PR RAM LDMPUSTE RET INDER STATE LAw WITHOUT FEDERAL PARTICIPATION Y E THAN 1/2 CENT 
Comme TOTAL Perwent (3 VENOOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE * VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE OF LESS THAN 


The combined total amount spent 
for vendor payments for medical care 
from funds for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled exceeded the amounts 
of such payments financed from gen- 
eral assistance funds. Many States, 
however, continued to make most of 
their vendor payments for medical 
care for all public assistance recipi- 
ents from general assistance funds. In 
the fiscal year 1951-52, only about a 
third of the States made vendor pay- 
ments from funds for the four special 
types of public assistance—19 States 
from the funds for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, 17- 
from aid to the blind, and 15 from 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Except in the old-age assistance 
program, the amounts spent for ven- 
dor payments for medical care from 
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funds for the special types of public 
assistance were small. For old-age 
assistance, 10 States spent less than 
50 cents per inhabitant; four spent 
between 50 cents and $1; and five, $1 
or more. No State spent as much as 
50 cents per inhabitant from funds 
for aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, or aid to the permanent- 
ly and totally disabled. 

On the other hand, most of the 
States—39 out of 53—made payments 
to vendors of medical care from gen- 
eral assistance funds, and in several 
States the amounts were sizable. 
Twenty-two States spent less than 
50 cents per inhabitant from general 
assistance funds for such payments; 
eight States spent between 50 cents 
and $1; and nine spent more than $1. 
In 11 States, the amount of vendor 
payments for medical care financed 
from general assistance funds was 
larger than payments for mainten- 
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50 CENTS PER INHABITANT. 


ance assistance from such funds. A 
distribution of States by amount of 
vendor payments for medical care per 
inhabitant, for each program, is 
shown below. 























Expenditures per 
inhabitant for 
vendor payments OAA |ADC|AB|APTD GA 
for medical care 
Total number of 
States......... 53 53 | 53 Bi, 58 
No vendor pay- | 
ments......-- 34 34) 36 23 14 
Vendor payments. 19 19 17 15; 3 
Less than $0. 50. 10 19 | 17 15 22 
0. 50-0. 99.......- 4 0 0 0 | 8 
1. 00-1. 49........ 3 0 0 0} 5 
1. 50-1. 99_....... 1 0} 0 0} 2 
2. 00 or more...-- 1 0 0 0 2 








Per capita costs of vendor pay- 
ments for medical care amounted to 
33 cents for old-age assistance and 
31 cents for general assistance. For 
the other programs the amounts were 
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small—7 cents for aid to dependent 
children, 1 cent for aid to the blind, 
and 4 cents for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 





How Federal Credit 
Unions Operate During 
Work Stoppages 


To determine the services that Fed- 
eral credit unions provide their 
members during a time of work stop- 
page, the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions in September 1952 mailed 
questionnaires to 237 institutions in 
companies that were thought or 
known to have had a strike or other 
form of work stoppage. Replies were 
received from 133 credit unions; 87 
dealt with experience during a 
major work stoppage, and their re- 
ports have been analyzed. 

Of these 87 reports, 58 referred to 
the strike in the steel industry in the 
early summer of 1952 or to work 
stoppages that had resulted from the 
consequent shortage of raw materials. 
Nineteen dealt with work stoppages 
that had occurred for other reasons. 

Seventy-three of the 87 reporting 
credit unions imposed no restrictions 
on share withdrawals. The restric- 
tions imposed by the other 14 were 
of varying types. Some limited the 
amount that the members could with- 
draw, and others imposed waiting 
periods. 

Almost half (40) of the credit 
unions reporting established restric- 
tions on loans made during the strike. 
The most severe was a blanket re- 
fusal to make a loan of any type or 
in any amount. Some credit unions 
discontinued making all except emer- 
gency loans or made only emergency 
loans not exceeding $100. Others set 
maximums ($100 or $200) on the 
amount that the members could bor- 
row, and still others specified limits 
($50 and $150) only on unsecured 
loans. In some cases the amount was 
fixed according to the member’s past 
record of repayment. In still others, 
loans for nonessentials were limited, 
but no limit was set on loans for food 
and shelter. Loans on cars were tem- 
porarily discontinued by some credit 
unions. 

To meet the strain on their re- 
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sources, 29 of the 87 Federal credit 
unions found it necessary to borrow. 
Eleven borrowed from other credit 
unions, and 18 obtained loans from 
banks; several borrowed from both. 
One Federal credit union obtained a 
loan of $600 from the employer, with 
no interest charge; one large credit 
union made arrangements with its 
bank to borrow as much as $500,000, 
with interest at 2.75 percent, but the 
funds were not needed. The amounts 
borrowed and the interest rate are 
shown in the following tabulation. 





Number of Federal 











Interest Aggregate 
credit unions 
reporting rate amount 
Loans from other 
credit unions 
Total, 11 credit unions_}...........- | $148, 250 
Whe israiling anid SEMAN iain 2.5 250 
6... .4. Se eee cok 3.0 81, 000 
. ieee 3.5] 15, 000 
RE ER nie mes -n A 4.0 52, 000 








Loans from banks 








Total, 18 credit unions.|_........-.-- $838, 000 

_ ee 2.0 25, 000 
Gi dutsastdccesimiinaiogd 2.5 168, 000 
Se een 3.0 20, 000 
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Fifty-six of the credit unions re- 
ported that they made special effort 
to keep members informed on the 
services available to them during the 
work stoppage. One or a combination 
of the following methods was used by 
these 56 credit unions: 


Posting notices—through the plant, 
outside the credit union office, in 
union headquarters, and in “unem- 
ployment registration places”; 

Arranging to keep the credit union 
office open for business and consulta- 
tion with members by moving it to 
the treasurer’s home, the foremen’s 
club, union hall, or other temporary 
quarters; 

Informing members, by word of 
mouth and posters, of the credit 
union’s location and office hours if 
the pending strike should materialize; 

Sending postcards to all members 
and letters to members affected by 
the strike; 

Making announcements in union 
meetings and spot radio announce- 





ments and placing notices in logy 
newspapers and union publica 

Consulting with officials of th 
labor union, including the union re. 
lief committee; 

Making credit union officials avajj. 
able for consultation at schedule 
times in union headquarters and elge, 
where; 

Getting in touch with members g 
their homes; 

Giving the address of the treasure 
and credit union office to gate watch. 
men and pickets; and 

Keeping the credit union Office 
open 13 hours a day during the 
strike. 


To the question, “Were loans that 
became delinquent during the stop- 
page refinanced?” 44 credit unions 
answered “yes.” Of these, all but one 
reported that the refinancing was 
done on an individual basis. In two 
cases where there was no refinancing, 
the board of directors waived fines 
on such delinquency for a period of 
2 months after the strike. 

Only two of the 87 Federal credit 
unions reported that the confidence 
of the members was impaired during 
the strike. The others all stated that 
the credit union gained membership 
confidence and support as a result of 
services they had rendered during 
the work stoppages. 

Of the two credit unions reporting 
that the confidence of their member 
was affected, one had total assets of 
$40,000 at the beginning of the strike 
and the other had less than $35,000, 
The first stated, “Because of shortage 
of funds we could make no loans. 
This served to increase pressure for 
share withdrawals. If we had had 
money we could have doubled mem- 
bership. It is estimated that member- 
ship confidence was completely re 
stored within 2 or 3 months.” The 
second said that “confidence was im- 
paired to a moderate degree because 
accrual of financial obligations of 
members caused a further restriction 
in distribution of funds.” 

Four credit unions reported that 
their financial condition was impaired 
by operations during the strike. Three 
of them had started with assets of 
less than $35,000 each. The fourth, 
with assets of $240,000, reported that 
financial soundness was restored in 
about 2 months, when a loan of $28, 
000 from the bank was repaid. Of 
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the three smaller units, two were 
financially sound in 90 days or less, 
while the third reported that it would 
be financially sound by November 
30, “when the loans that became de- 
linquent during the strike will be 
restored to current status.” 

In addition to showing some of the 
unusual methods adopted to provide 
service and to keep members in- 
formed, the survey strengthened the 
long-time belief of credit union 
leaders that these organizations, if 
properly staffed, can cope with most 
crises. 

Certain more specific conclusions 
may also be drawn. The survey 


shows the importance, in times of 
work stoppages, of maintaining the 
confidence of members by providing 
emergency loan and share with- 
drawal services and by using special 
information devices where necessary. 
The cash position of the credit union 
is vital; cash for emergency loans can 
be provided by cashing credit union 
investments, borrowing by the credit 
union, or obtaining extra share pay- 
ments from members who have 
funds. 

The survey indicates, in addition, 
that the larger, established Federal 
credit unions can cope with a crisis 
arising from a work stoppage more 


easily than the smaller units can, 
and that thrift promotion and sound 
loan collection policies and proce- 
dures during normal times are real 
services to members. 

Finally, the reports show that 
membership participation in a credit 
union is promoted by any effort that 
increases members’ understanding of 
credit union objectives and justifies 
their confidence in the organization. 
Actual experience indicates that it 
is possible for a credit union to come 
through unusual and trying circum- 
stances, such as those produced by 
a work stoppage, in a stronger posi- 
tion than it had held before. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 9, 1953] 


























































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs be ogra “ ona 
Temporary 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits disability 
disability benefits ! 
benefits ® Rail- 
Year and 

Total road 
month Unem- 
Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- State Veterans’ ploy- 

Rail- laws ment 

— Serv- | Veter- Unem- lation 2 

Social road ion. tens ae Rail- | Civil State | ploy- Insur- 

Security | Retire- | Gom minis- | Social Serv- | Veter- | Social laws joo a ance 

Act ment r nis- | Secu- ice |ans Ad-| Secu- P Act 4 

mis- | tration 4 | Retire- Other Insur- 
Act sion 2 rity | ment Com-} minis- rity ance 
Act* | ‘ac¢s | mis- | tration *) Act Act 
| sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
j | 
3, 030. 6 284. 0) 171.7 2,392.6; 1,402.7) 149.7 35.4) 1,028.7 39.3 8.8 27.6 38.3 1, 185.2 0.9 48.3 
3, 056. 2) 308.1 172. 5 2, 393. 8) 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2) 1,031.3 33.8 8.6 28.7 28. 6 1, 146.4 -8 48.3 
3, 076. 9) 324.4 173.3 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4 37.2} 1,029.6 40.0 11.1 33.1 28.3 1, 112.8 - 41.0 
3, 094. 4) 336. 2 173.9 2, 403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3 38.2) 1,036.4 40.2 13.2 32.1 27.4 992. 6 -4 35.6 
3, 104. 8) 343. 2 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2 39.1} 1,040.4 37.7 12.2 30. 2 23.8) 918.4 -3| 25.6 
3, 109. 5) 348.9 175. 6 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2 39.8) 1,042.0 35. 9 11.6 32.4 24.7 918.1 . 31.6 
3, 120. 3) 352. 7 176. 5 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5 40.6) 1,044.2 28.4 12.1 32.6 26.9 870. -3 68.6 
13 3, 184. 5) 354.7 178.3 2, 429. 3/3 1, 495. 4] 14. 6 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9 11.2 30.7 33.1 979. -2 72.8 
3, 275.4 353. 1 179.3 2,435.5) 1,511. 9) 154.1; 42.3) 1,050.4 32.7 10.9 30.4 36. 9 630. 8 -l 37.9 
3, 345. 9) 354. 5 179. 6 2,446.8) 1,534.4) 155.8 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7 30.4 36. 9 530. sd 29.5 
3, 393. 2| 357.3 182.8 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 155.3 42.8) 1,060.1 32.4 10.3 29.7 33.9 535. 9 11. 30.6 
3, 455. 8) 358. 0 181.9 2, 460.5) 1,569.8) 156.4 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1 31.7 39.7 672.5 15.5 41.9 
3, 518. | 359. 7 183. 7 2.466.2; 1,500.3) 156.6 45.7| 1,071.4 41.4 11. 6 31.4 40. 2 952. 5) 31. 59.7 
Amount of benefits '* 
SS $1, 188,702} $21,074) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851; $7,784) $1,448)....... $105, 696) $11, 736} $12, 267/...-...|.......-| $518, 700).......... \g15, 966 
a eel 1, 085, 488 55,141} 119,912] 64,933] 320,561) 25,454) 1,550)....... 111,799} 13,328) 138,943).......j........| 344,321}...-.....- 14, 531 
MEE RES 1, 130, 721 80, 305; 122, 68, 115 325, 265 41,702} 1, 603)....... 111,193] 15,068] 14,342).......j........|. #0 GRRL 6, 267 
as 921, 465 97,257; 125,795, 72,961 331, 350 57, 763; 1, 704/....... 116, 133} 17, 830) 7,200) GR SST. .......) MGs 918 
ititdtAmwceee 1, 118, 798 119,009} 129,707} 77,193 456, 279 76,942) 1, 765)....... 144, 302} 22,146) 19,238) 5, 035)........ $4, 215 587 
ES 2, 065, 566 157,391} 137,140} 83,874 697,830} 104,231) 1,772/.....-- 254, 238} 26,135) 23,431) 4,669)_....... 126, 352 
1946... 5, 149,761; 230,285) 149,188] 94, 585) 1,268,984) 130, 139) 1, ys! igi eebats 333,640) 27,267; 30,610) 4, 761)_.....-- 1, 743, 718} 39, 919 
1947... 4, 700,827; 299,830) 177,053] 106,876) 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283)......- 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 970, 542) 39, 407 
1948... 4, 510, 041 366, 887| 208,642) 132,852] 1,711,182) 176,736) 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843 510, 167) 28, 501 
1949... 5,604,080) 454,483) 240,893) 158,973] 1,692,215) 201,360) 30,257| 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066) 30, 103 , 194/103, 599 
ESS 5, 357, 432 718, 473| 254,240] 175,787] 1,732,208) 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579} 32,740) 33,578) 70,880} 28, 099) , 653) 59, 804 
ee 5, 641, 957) 1,361,046) 268, 733} 196, 529) 1,647,938) 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) 81,435) 26, 297 2, 234} 20,217 
i ae 6, 475, 549) 1,613, 365) 361, 200) 225, 120] 1,722,225) 615, 604| 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37,251) 92,146) 34, 689 3, 537| 41, 793 
1952 
January_.......| 522,902! 113,046) 25,662] 17,124{ 137, 537] 43,674| 5,296] 1,384] 45,266) 5,431 2,681) 2,885) 3,387 84| 2,976 
February .......| 511, 274) 114,004) 26,683) 17,287 136, 561) 44,168) 5,404) 1,414 44, 573 5,305, 2,700) 2,792 2,447 66, 2,847 
SES 512,830} 114,703} 27,400) 17,380) 137,533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461) 45,519) 5,456) 3,132] 3,283) 2,602 56) 2, 589 
hale 507, 643) 115, 262) 27,875) 17, 533 138, 037| 45,184) 5,571] 1,501 45, 281 5, 431 3, 576| 3,373 2, 432 45) 2,157 
Ra 500, 390) 115,582} 28,102) 17,662) 138,250) 45,647) 5,669) 1,525) 45,708) 5,122) 3,118) 3,182) 2,204 33] 1,628 
+A 497,420} 115,666) 28,478) 17,723; 136,055) 46,073) 5,727] 1,550) 46,985) 4,898) 3, 3,291; 2,218 2, 168 
Si accncon 520,521} 116,124) 28,698) 17,922) 147,536) 46,173, 5,747) 1,591| 48,267) 3,893; 3,606) 3,531) 2,667 26; 6,128 
| 536, 935) 33119,613) 28,807} 18,215 148, 319) 46,401) 5,765) 1 627 49, 929 4,703; 2,814) 3,160 4, 316 14| 7,863 
September... _. 531,725} 141,202} 28,600) 20,850] 149,479) 52,522) 5,765) 1,928; 49,106) 4,915) 3,441) 3,311) 4,746 9} 3,748 
Pi daocaed | 535,078} 144,904 28,684) 21,084] 151,778| 53,391| 5,837) 1,971] 52,262) 6,185) 3,305) 3,461) 4,938 6| 3,045 
November.....| 524,610) 147,316) 28,954) 21,068) 149,984) 53,918) 6,217) 1,988) 47,924) 5,219) 3,023] 2,962) 4,429 985) 2, 893 
December... .. | 560, 995 150, 481 28,961; 21,264) 151,156) 54,608) 6, 277) 2,048; 52,163) 6,737; 2,806) 3,662) 5,403 2,107; 4,171 
1953 | 

January .......- | 500,537| 153,791! 29,058! 21,350) 150,657| 55,502) 6,284) 2.081! 49,738! 6,876 3,173! 3,477] 5,044 3,274) 5,872 











1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; 
estimated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 


* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
Veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; 
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partly 


also ones tans private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
ll. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 


since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) estimated 
—$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average wee number of 
claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s t Act, which 


represents average number of continued claims. 

3 Partly estimated. 

M4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa: t status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment ce Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the ent 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, dis 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. A 
on =" basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are a 
monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under ee — insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1 


{In thousands] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 





ee, 

















eae | 
Perlod | Federal Federal poe eng State Federal | um ne 
insurance civil-service : Gnd thats | unemployment | unemployment | caoarenantal 
eer Pager . 
| contributions contributions employees | contributions * taxes 4 contributions $ 
] 
{ 
l | 
$3, 120, 404 $684, 343 | $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 | $233, 537 | $24, 681 
3, 594, 248 722, 850 | 734, 990 | 1, 431, 997 | 258, 945 25, 734 
1, 542, 149 526,415 | 284, 462 | 746, 673 | 50, 015 | 12, 088 
1, 801, 770 551, 724 426, 452 | 863, 272 49, 302 | 13, 072 
1, 996, 679 579, 781 329, 431 790, 912 57, 581 | 12, 654 
| 
147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 | v2) 
448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 | 161, 653 164, 781 518 
463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 | 7, 767 25, 350 5,749 
252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 | 140, 916 2, 918 153 
485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
142, 689 35, 922 7, 973 7, 083 | 1, 024 | 5, 889 
183, 710 ® 362, 539 16, 470 | 140, 718 | 5, 257 | 10 
438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 | 242, 286 16, 772 207 
238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 | 6, 054 
206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 2 
538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 3 
272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 | 6, 083 
1953 | 
ROE TRIES. 118, 136 43, 098 14, 173 | 77, 047 | 18,080 | 7 
i ' 














1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage ‘agreements; beginning January 1951, 


on an estimated 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and a fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal y 


3 Represents Sopuiie. in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


funds. 


Act. 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Feb. 27, 1953. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 


* Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
Placements.” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1953, pp. 
68-73. 50 cents. 
Adoptive planning for infants. 
ExioT, MarTtHA M. “The Family To- 
day: Its Needs and Opportunities.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 
34, Feb. 1953, pp. 47-54. 50 cents. 
Considers the joint responsibility 
of workers and parenis in helping 
the child achieve a healthy person- 
ality. 
KORNITZER, MARGARET. Child Adop- 


tion in the Modern World. New. 


York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 

403 pp. $4.50. 

A study of adoption from the legal, 
psychological, and historical points 
of view with emphasis on Great 
Britain’s experience. 


AssocIaTIon. The Community and 
the Correctional Process. 1951 
Yearbook. Marjorie Bell, editor. 
New York: The Association, 1952. 
293 pp. $2. 

Articles on the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
TUCKER, THEODORE F. Children With- 

out Homes. London: The Bodley 

Head, 192 pp. Qs. 6d. 

Considers the problems of the care 
and protection of children in chil- 
den’s homes and institutions. 
ULLMAN, CHARLES A. Identification 

of Maladjusted School Children: A 

Comparison of Three Methods of 

Screening. (Public Health Mon- 

ograph No. 7.) Washington: U. 

S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 41 pp. 

25 cents. 

Surveys the nature and extent of 


CHILDREN. Biennial Report ... 
Concerning the Administration of 
Juvenile Courts. Salt Lake City: 
The Bureau, 1952. 34 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 
Diviston. Health Insurance in 
Denmark. (Social Security Series, 
Memorandum No. 9, rev.) Otta- 
wa: The Department, 1952. 67 
pp. Processed. 

Describes the health insurance pro- 
gram—coverage, eligibility, benefits, 
financing, and administration —as 
well as Denmark’s other social secur- 
ity programs and its public health 
and hospital services. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 


the mental health problem among a Division. Health Insurance in 

McCueery, SARABELLE. “A Plan for group of ninth-grade children and Sweden. (Social Security Series, 
Improved Service to the Adoptive attempts to develop a method of iden- Memorandum No. 10.) Ottawa: 
Applicant.” Social Casework,New  tifying those children who need psy- The Department, 1952. 76 pp. 


York, Vol. 34, Feb. 1953, pp. 73-78. 
50 cents. 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
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chological assistance. 


UTAH. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. BUREAU OF SERVICES FOR 


Processed. 
Discusses Sweden’s present pro- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 



































[In thousands] 
= Dediae’ 
| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period ie | | Nettotalof | Cash with Credit of 
“Soe | Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S.Govern-| disbursing | fund account La pe 
t momeer ce : received payments | expenses 2 ment securities | officer at at end of 9 
sic oe so acquired? | end of period period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- | 
January 1953 ............ $23, 858, 570 $2, 327, 353 | b8, 259, 358 $596, 768 $16, 972, 377 $282, 618 $74, 802 $17, 329, 797 
Fiscal year: | 
ESS eee | 3, 124, 008 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
i toindnoiscesien 3, 597, 982 333, 514 | 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
7 months ended 
January 1951........___- 1, 545, 843 142, 659 728, 024 | 39, 222 883, 526 204, 080 438 13, 818, 867 
January 1952.......... 1, 805, 504 161, 966 1, 133, 632 51, 111 893, 226 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 294 
January 1953. ...........} 1, 996, 679 189, 168 1, 4038, 336 | 52, 750 699, 326 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
| | 
1952 | 
| | 
Ee 4, 505 165, 212 | 8, 624 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
February sa Tee | ST der 167, 275 6, 680 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
es is osc dinctknde 10, 871 169, 703 6, 833 224, 218 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
_---- ed 14, 818 171, 408 7, 099 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
PiMibrevecedsetéuutme aire, di chee 169, 355 6,413 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
june....-- Co RETF | 145, 860 171, 005 6, 514 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
IE dil cocescep enon errs, ee ees. nt 169, 529 | jp SRNR Spas oF. 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
Rar cnendnrcereces a | “4 162, 849 | 6, 577 101, 000 259, 140 440 16, 873, 631 
0 10, 871 | 200, 911 | 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
Ss | 14, 818 213, 943 | 6,915 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
—_............... fee a Laid 213, 268 | 6, 638 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
i inbttbacdnescekhsos | | 163,479 | 219, 671 | 9, 231 305, 167 | 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1953 | | 
’ 
OE B18, 908 Cinniicnesasadeinl 223, 164 | 6, 893 12, 000 | 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
} | 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 2 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 


surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in ac- 
cordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from May 
1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. Be- 
ginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 4). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
omen to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
ty Act Amendments of 1946. 


aduenen fe reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

‘ Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
































{In thousands] 
Net total | Ties State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U.S. ee ae 
assets Govern- — | Bal 
Period atendof | ment : : , | Balance Balance 
. seanrttien | #6 end Of nosite | iUterest With- | . Interest Benefit 
period fren period Deposits credited | drawals??)| yy Deposits credited | payments cocied “ 
g | | 
Cumulative, January | ; 
ery eetiiwass $8, 967, 626 | $8,938, 089 | $29, 537 |$17, 188,575 | $1,590,613 |$10, 527,172 | $8, 252, 016 $924, 620 $161, 644 $555, 632 $715, 610 
iseal year: | | 
3000-61. ...............| 8,079, 232 | 649, 933 | 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313,502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
ss a eaege | 8, 673, 936 | —- §82, 885 26,855 | 1,438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
Tmonths ended | | 
January 1951. . - oa 7, 666, 316 | 224, 965 | 27, 087 682, 613 | 73, 279 509, 584 | 6,897,879 7, 279 8, 280 448 768, 437 
January 1952. ......... | 8,444,406 | 358,965 | 21,244 | 813,133 | 81, 902 522,639 | 7,685, 988 7, 844 8, 401 27, 839 758, 417 
January 1953 - | 8, 967, 626 | 291, 007 29, 537 | 741, 260 90, 083 499,068 | 8, 252,016 7, 504 9, 095 60, 139 715, 610 
1952 | | 
January 8,444,406 |  —4,000 | 21, 244 32, 818 | 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
February | 8, 544, 993 101, 000 | 20, 831 | 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
Mareh_.__.. 8, 462, 756 —90, 008 | 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101,591 | 7,709,697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
“aaa 8, 410, 710 —41, 008 | 17, 564 45, 213 | 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 595 
Pnkskéctenecemoun | 8, 663, 592 253, 000 | 17, 446 345, 160 39 89, 158 7, 917, 157 211 + 3, 375 746, 435 
| Ps 8, 673, 936 936 | 26, 855 | 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7, 811 3, 584 754, 195 
ss | 8, 637, 162 —35, 000 | 25, 080 | 50, 3% 31 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
SES 8, 849, 394 214, 000 23, 313 Tf ous aliudesialiate 103,922 | 8, 109,453 | } 4k Re 12, 022 739, 941 
Septem ber 8, 796, 972 —40, 006 | 10, 895 | 249 | 63,485 | 8, 061,340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
October... ._. 8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8, 062,410 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
November__......_.. | 9, 004, 765 211, 000 15,656 | 262,765 |...........- 42,825 | 8, 282,350 | Ss 6, 554 | 722,415 
mber | 9, 039, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 82, 106 68,955 | 8,313, 088 | 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 | 726, 120 
| | | / 
1953 
| | | | 
on 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 | 27, 981 67 | 89, 120 8, 252, 016 | 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 








Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed 


* Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
secount amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, April 1953 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Oid-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, January 1952-January 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1953 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 19, 1953] 






































eae 
Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or , 
Total Old-age hushend’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
—— 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount] Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount Number Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at 
end of month: 
0 AE ee 4, 433, 279|$156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984/$97, 231.4] 654, 335/$14, 878.8] 855, 931/$22, 984.6) 390, 731/$14, 076.5) 205,739) $6, 831.9 19,559) $717.7 
scientist aieinisinininores 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7} 658,921) 14,979.6) 864,477) 23,198.4| 397,107) 14,299.5| 207,167) 6,866.3 19, 757 724.6 
.-|4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8|2, 344, 684) 98,710.1) 662,799) 15,060.8}) 873,117) 23,422.1) 403,210) 14,514.8} 208,365) 6,892.2 , 96 731.8 
~-|4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4| 883,331) 23,677.7! 400,752) 14,744.8) 210,604] 6,955.8 20, 180) 739.1 
Riictinieaenes cbwe 4, 574, 664| 161, 229. 1/2, 367,710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15, 153.5) 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 20, 400 746.8 
OSES ay eH 4, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4/2, 372, 308) 99, 591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6} 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15,161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2 20, 616 754.5 
eaiilisiceisidihiddebncti Uiib-ethitiaspsnrienss 4, 608, 494/ 162, 296. 8/2, 381, 641/100, 002.1) 670,772) 15,235.4] 895,775) 23,955.5| 425,253) 15,282.2) 214,335) 7, 063.6 20, 718) 757.9 
iach dilidighineiiintste-excnsia 4, 679, 986) 166, 015. 0/2, 431, 796) 103, 000. 3 , 705; 15, 698.9) 897,880) 23,983.7| 430,105) 15,452.4) 215,650) 7,117.6 20, 850) 762.1 
pethphithdsGulnleediatal 4, 787, 213) 193, 725. 0/2, 503, 816) 122, 167.7) 700,654) 18, 024.0 \ 26, 938.0} 436,227) 17,733.9| 218,945) 7,995.8 20, 991 865.5 
PROT ES. OO eT 4, 880, 239) 198, 295. 1/2, 557, 399) 125, 343.9) 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1) 222,681) 8, 104.5 21, 181 873.8 
SE" 4, 942,409) 201, 234. 4/2, 504, 371/127, 438.9) 725,389) 18,803.4| 927,268) 27,738.9| 448,053) 18,218.1) 226,042] 8, 156.2 , 286 878.9 
RE TS 5, 025, 549) 205, 179. 0)2, 643, 932)130, 217.4) 737,859) 19,178.4) 938,751) 28, 141.3] 454, 563) 18,482.2) 228,984) 8,272.7 21, 460 887.0 
SIERO SESE 5, 108, 422) 209, 293. 8}2, 691, 729)133, 086.5) 750,436) 19,581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3] 461,884) 18,785.7) 232,627] 8,382.3 21,612 893.7 
Monthly benefits awarded 
in January 1953.........| 108, 034 4, 932. 6 55,793) 3, 159.7 18, 616 541.3 17, 471 552.1 9, 692 398.1 6, 142 267.5 320 14.0 























1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dee 3 Partly estimated. 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 








Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment 
and type of benefit,' December 31, 1952 


{Corrected to Mar. 3, 1953] 
































Reason for withholding payment ? Total Old-age Rt anh phy mat ti Mother’s Parent’s 

Total... Dt tet adpéinncncesponcasétesfabeoses 358, 204 240, 286 61, 623 5, 729 50, 442 14 
Self-employment of beneficiary___....................-.-.------- 25, 171 21, 386 721 651 2, 405 8 
NS EEE LETTE ENE Pe Oe 259, 631 208, 722 3, 140 3, 939 43, 773 57 
Employment of old-age beneficiary on whose wages benefit is 

Ee ETE aT 8 | el En Hee nee ee —~ 
Self-employment of old-age beneficiary on whose earnings benefit | 

RE ah ae a a oP SY STREET ete ih RR pc ake Bears ee 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__...................-.-- , Sa | __ | See ere 2, 118 |.....<casseeen 
EEE SEES IEEE CK a ee ee ee ee 1, 570 1, 073 | 173 | 196 118 10 
AE a a SS a a a IT | 13, 819 9, 105 | 1, 694 | 943 2, 028 49 

| i 








= — Ka | 


1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determin- 
2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “‘payee ation of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, January 1953 


{Corrected to Feb. 24, 1953] 



























































| 
| Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims | ‘ 
ESET Le ‘ verage 
| weekly 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment 
Region and State place- | unem- 
ments | | | ploymen 
Total Women Total Women Weeks ae Weeks Average ‘State 
| compen- Benefits number of | compen- weekly | programs ? 
} sated paid 3 benefi- sated payment 
| ciaries 
| | 
Total..........----| 478,574 | 1,040,190 354,042 | 4,901,601 | 1,772,135 | 4,191,073 | $94, 360, 263 952,517 | 3,813,628 $23.43 | 41, 155, 864 
Region I: | 
Connecticut... anid 10, 114 14, 739 7,414 47,121 24, 633 35, 544 | 748, 738 8, 078 33, 047 21.84 10, 923 
I deel we 1, 922 5, 794 1, 941 39, 570 17, 565 35, 526 537, 436 8, 074 31, 852 15. 66 9, 701 
Massachusetts_.....-. 19, 498 39, 710 14, 839 190, 922 76, 117 173, 516 4, 026, 563 39, 435 153, 822 24.76 45, 552 
New Hampshire___-- 1, 553 4, 403 1, 795 25, 260 11, 748 21, 465 412, 877 4, 878 18, 210 20. 82 5, 940 
Rhode Island___...-. 1, 726 13, 042 6, 464 59, 153 28, 917 | 54, 072 1, 151, 862 12, 289 50, 865 21.84 14, 033 
| a 775 1, 527 468 8, 517 3, 294 7, 626 152, 734 1, 733 6, 747 21.11 2, 138 
Region LI: : 
New ER 12, 088 50, 943 22, 775 235, 119 119, 126 228, 078 5, 592, 228 51, 836 202, 986 25.79 54, 582 
2) as 74, 224 178, 137 75, 500 767, 338 325, 400 +44, 276 18, 870, 523 169, 154 671, 099 26. 66 185, 934 
Puerto Rico__....__. 1, 264 If 0 181 9 }.............).2--. 202 250s0)ecsnneseSees lees sawnaiaieaeimaessnnne 
Virgin Islands._.... 133 2 1 3 © |... 22a] ne---- 22 25a] oo co ndeuedocleasendeapeanhanakeuaneat——naaaaaned 
Region ILI: 
Delaware............ 7% 1, 925 480 6, 468 1, 957 5, 516 103, 542 1, 254 4, 977 19. 85 1,614 
Pennsylvania____. -- 20, 746 111,811 34, 202 471, 320 159, 126 389, 333 9, 464, 976 88, 485 350, 033 25. 24 110, 377 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col_... 3, 098 3, 280 721 12, 457 3, 912 9,314 168, 946 2,117 9,177 18.21 3, 131 
Maryland... __- t 5, 351 13, 834 4, 357 59, 326 21, 601 53, 596 1, 081, 246 12, 181 47, 155 21.21 13, 124 
North Carolina _-_- 9, 892 28, 101 15, 299 113, 162 66, 265 117, 062 1, 876, 231 26, 605 109, 268 16. 49 26, 712 
, =e 6, 009 11, 764 5, 302 45, 815 19, 659 37, 047 659, 721 8, 420 33, 946 18. 48 10, 302 
West Virginia. ___-- 1, 565 14, 564 2, 727 76, 029 12, 795 62, 225 1, 191, 545 14, 142 54, 533 20. 30 17, 648 
Region V: 
‘Alabama. ta > 8, 487 15, 515 3, 319 76, 605 16, 560 54,445 958, 414 12, 374 51, 852 17.93 17, 945 
Florida... ied 21, 380 12,713 5, 103 48, 903 20, 575 26, 982 455, 121 6, 132 24, 686 17. 30 10, 986 
Georgia............. 10, 565 16, 020 7, 261 80, 381 42, 452 53, 664 880, 653 12, 196 49, 302 16. 81 16, 869 
Mississippi... .....- 6, 637 10, 685 2, 302 53, 392 10, 640 39, 568 727, 997 8, 993 37, 148 18. 83 12, 684 
South Carolina... 4,490 13, 704 6, 158 52, 728 22, 448 36, 655 664, 484 8, 331 34, 487 18. 63 11,411 
Tennessee... ....... 9, 691 20, 057 8, 618 119, 021 51, 370 91, 330 1, 531, 389 20, 757 86, 159 17.03 7,256 
Region VI: 
A, 5c nonces 2, 776 13, 662 3, 389 74, 936 20, 388 62, 499 1, 329, 350 14, 204 58, 596 21.76 17,845 
Michigan.......... 17, 379 29, 092 8, 673 120, 041 40, 129 87, 066 2, 220, 473 19, 788 82, 710 26. 16 29, 467 
Ra ES. + TS 22, 330 34,719 10, 783 133, 172 44, 143 107, 054 2, 639, 196 24, 330 96, 800 25. 81 32, 735 
Region VII: 
i aa 16, 742 44, 309 12, 748 257, 369 90, 257 207, 426 4, 788, 502 47,142 170, 201 25. 43 60, 230 
Indiana.._._... ‘ 8, 795 18, 509 5, 562 91, 821 25, 190 77, 496 1, 650, 420 17, 613 58, 24.12 19, 986 
|). 7,343 11, 927 $, 872 4, 758 22, 462 54, 671 1, 335, 715 12, 425 49, 283 24. 97 15, 542 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota____..._. 6,412 19, O71 4, 425 &3, 821 20, 047 66, 922 1, 233, 755 15, 210 63, 425 18. 82 22, 220 
Montana. ........ 1, 487 5, 420 1,015 22, 476 3, 929 17, 471 328, 816 3, 971 17,471 18. 81 5, 913 
North Dakota_..__. 1,010 2, 62 370 14, 372 1, 308 13, 092 325, 881 2,975 12, 160 25. 42 3, 805 
South Dakota_. 857 1, 884 283 8, 254 1, 400 5, 969 120, 959 1, 357 5, 607 20. 1,971 
Region LX: 
nite Sea 5, 366 7, M2 2. 372 33, 844 10, 925 22, 069 456, 919 5, 016 19, 618 21.68 7, 837 
ae 5, 678 6, 908 1,418 29, 123 6, 042 26, 818 605, 063 6, 095 24, 777 23. 28 7, 145 
Re lesoGt.... .....<-.-.. 11, 861 22, 481 7, 698 92, 241 33, 491 69, 202 1, 322, 921 15, 728 50, 447 20. 45 22, 286 
Nebraska__..... ‘ 3, S48 5, 245 1, 223 21, 332 5, 014 17, 632 378, 535 4, 007 16, 660 22. 08 4,970 
Region X: 
Arkansas... _. : 8, 162 11, 936 2, 402 50, 467 8, 829 35, 592 628, 305 8, 089 33, 397 18. 07 13, 578 
Louisiana... _- &, 213 14, 735 2, 972 68, 993 13, 048 52, 504 1, 089, 652 11, 953 47,674 21. 55 16, 320 
Oklahoma 9, 686 11, 122 2, 278 4th, 98O 12, 069 34, 607 661, 902 7, 865 32, 889 19.49 11, 561 
Texas_.... : 40, 586 13, 590 3, 448 64, 232 18, 489 47, 100 817, 525 10, 705 45,477 17. 61 15, 701 
Region XI: 
Colorado. .._. 4, S68 3, 609 5g2 11, 442 1,819 7, 073 150, 585 1, 608 6, 795 21.54 2, 893 
New Mexico. 3, 505 2,319 328 11, 508 1,16 10, 055 220, 185 2,3 9,810 22. 07 2, 678 
Ne | 2,913 4,462 1, 091 19, 123 4, 746 14, 486 365, 879 3, 292 13, 662 25. 77 4, 937 
WO, ic wdcvies 564 1, 607 263 4, 858 891 4,441 110, 888 1, 009 4, 069 25. 52 1, 357 
Region XII: 
Pe citiond 4, 280 3, 833 965 13, 625 4,420 7, 293 154, 036 1, 658 7,001 21.36 3, 259 
California. ......._. 29, 062 105, 871 37, 104 562, 365 235, 408 492, 053 11, 231, 960 111, 830 460, 159 23. 43 132, 227 
Hawaii... Le 700 2, 366 906 16, 344 7, 976 14, 389 262, 646 3, 270 9, 912 20.75 (®) 
Nevada... 1, 356 1, 852 506 6, 241 1, 866 6, 219 154, 939 1,418 5, 817 25. 51 1,711 
Region XIII | | 
Alaska.._.... f 815 | 2, 428 434 17, 324 2, 004 23, 276 770, 187 5, 290 22, 545 33.45 (§) 
Idaho. ...... ~ 1, 559 | 4, 630 789 31, 521 4, 612 25, 560 | 597, 067 5, 809 24, 974 23. 48 7, 889 
.. ia 4,119 21, 462 | 3, 738 137, 874 20, 375 125, 578 2, 829, 454 28, 40 120, 972 22. 90 33, 258 
Washington. ____. 8, 139 28, 141 | 5, 349 202, 233 44, 435 178, 530 | 4, 321, 321 | 40, 575 171, 707 24. 42 47, 681 
| | | I | 











'Exeludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

? Total, part-total, and partial 5 Data not available. 

Not adjusted for voided benefit cheeks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
hined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1952-January 1953 ' 


| Exclusive of vendor payments for medical eare and cases receiving only such payments] 











Yearand | : Old-age 
month = | Total assistance 
1952 | 
January. ..... ner Ie aa 2, 693, 960 
February __.-- baLuvasacdnueh . Ha eee, O70 
a A eS _| 2,679, 899 
i | 2,671, 695 
Ne Se | 2,666,474 
SEBO SS Sa Saeiaae Bete | 2,659, 667 
hn, CE SS SEY | 2,650, 156 
ESS Sa eee ..| 2,646,077 
September_.__}............- |} 2,642,395 
October. ____- | 2,637, 280 
Novem ber___- 2, 635, 591 
ee ea 2, 634, 662 
195: 
PORT tie Bc decn cece ses 2, 628, 648 
1952 
January. _-.--- $192, 074, 787, $120, 076, 903 
February- 192, 321, 805} 120, 209, 179 
March... -__-- 192, 619, 399; 120, 240, 341 
Sea 192, 159, 661; 120, 106, 042 
| OT Soiree ee 191, 436, 861) 120, 390, 263 
RES 190, 033,682; 120, 200, 238 


August_.._..- 
Septem ber___- 
October---__-. 
Novem ber__.- 
Decem ber-__- 


1953 
January-._..-- 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 





191, 365, 814) 
189, 514, 464) 
189, 680, 122) 
199, 688, 422) 
200, 239, 380) 
202, 383, 234 


120, 542, 626 
120, 424, 755 
121, 251, 437 
127, 753, 941 
128, 231, 874 
128, 632, 515 

















| 203, 802, 8741 
| { 


129, 219, 048 


Aid to dependent 


Families 


children 


Recipients 


Total 2 Children 


Number of recipients 


593, 618 
, 945 
596, 729 
598, 398 
598, 236 
589, 968 
578, 155 
572, 100 
569, 215 
566, 666 
565, 536 
569, 184 








571, 651 


2, 047, 286 
2, 050, 773 
2, O61, 581 
2, 068, 790 
2, 069, 849 
2, 041, 551) 
2, 006, 321! 
1, 990, 763 
1, 984, 253 
1, 977, 710 
1, 975, 901 
1, 990, 819 


| 2, 000, 465; 


, 527, 796 
, 531, O64 
, 40, 034 
, 46, 296 
, 47, 261 
, 527, 354 
1, 501, 148 
1, 489, 988 
1, 486, 506 


fees bak beet fees tees et 


1, 482, 290 | 


1, 482, 431 


1, 494, 563 | 


1, 503, 692 


Amount of assistance 


$45, 118, 621 
£5, 274, 623 
45, 468, 914 
45, 713, 204 
45, 505, 911 
44, 708, 604 
44,175, 800 
43, 620, 484 
433, 522, 030 
46, 116, 285 
$6), 209, 537 
46, 720, 062 


47, 084, 386 


Aid t 

the 

perm 

Aid to 
the blind and 
totall 


dis- 


i- 


nently 


y 


abled 


97,215 


128, 493 





General 
assishince 


339, 000 


97, 142 131,778 3356, 000 | 
97, 257 134, 957 335, OOO 
97, 353 138, O17 320, OOO 
97, 571 l4! 302, 000 
97, 690 145, 204, 000 
97, 670 148 307, 000 
97, 905 151, 205, 000 
98, 071 153, 274, 000 
9&8, 249 156 270, OM 
98, 377 159 267, OOO 
98, 461 161 280, O00 | 
| 
98, 476 163, S76 200, 000 


$4, 808, 443 
4, 840, 367 
4, 836, 239 
4,851, 436 
4, 875, 654 
4, 883, 935 
4,943, 745 

4, 959, 394 








Increase 
‘ Decrease 
Excludes 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in for 52 States 


determining t 


24 


he amount of assistance. 


, 820 





0 


93°14, 265, 000 

of less than 0.05 
of less than 0.05 
Nebraska; data 


Total 


| to 
Old- |depend- 


age 


issist- | 


Unice 


Percentage 


Percentage 


per 
percent 


‘ 


t 


nt. 


ilable 


woe Oho Kt 


ee nee 


ce 


( 


| Aid 


ent 
chil- 
dren 
(fami- 
lies) 


hange from previous 


‘hange from previou 


Aid | 
| to the | 
Aid |perma-| Gen- 
to | nently eral 
the | and | assist- 
blind | totally ance 
dis- 
abled 
month 
(3) +3.3 th. 
+O. 1 +2.6 9 
rod r2.4 4 
roi T2.3 4.5 
+ 9 2.8 5.7 
+. + 2.5 ~2.5 
‘ +19 +4 iH 
+.2 T2.2 —3.9 
+.2 + 1.6 —6.9 
9 +1.8 1.3 
rl 1.5 ~1.3 
t.1 ri.5 T4.9 
(3 +1.5 +3.6 
s month 
2.9 +9 7 +61 
7 +2.7 1.5 
1 T 2. | ; 
+ 3 +-2.3 1.6 
5 + 3.2 0.8 
2 +2.0 ~4.3 
+1.2 + 2.2 ri0.2 
+3 +1.9 —§.9 
+ 3 +1.4 —4.7 
14.7 +63 +18 
+-.7 2.1 1.6 
r ee rs.3 
1 +1.9 + 2.3 
ve change based on data 


Social Security 





ST oe 


oa Op be as ae Oo es Od bes Ot eet 


Ge an on oad 


_ 1 eee 


ae oe wa aoe, 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
State, November 1952 ' ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
November 1952 ' 
Aid to the 5 is ae Saeed 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State 2 assist- dependent tothe | nently and ssist- | Old-age | dependent | Aidto |permanently 
ance children blind | totally anes | assistance children the blind | and totally 
| disabled (per family) disabled 
-_ 7 —E | 
es Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
aska..-- : ews es (4) $7, 701 State 2 en 
en A eae gate om a 38° 163 tate | dor dor dor dor 
: Conn ‘ $125, 200 $46, 475 $2, 763 (4) ( Ali | P®8¥-| an | Pay- pay- pay- 
Del wo neeee--e| -- 306 | -<+- picts ---| (@) assist-/™en's assist- x -% assist- a “4 n. -8 he 
EE | 28 |. nano $3 6 ance | 8. | ¢ < “e) pes 
Hawaii 5 8,104 | 28, 528 | 432 | 5, 582 | (5) | ance | medi-| “°° | medi-| “"° |medi-| °° | medi- 
| Ti 1, 555, 649 228, 729 | 46, 721 126, 243 | 355, 731 | cal cal cal cal 
4 Ind 276,317 15,652 | 14, 654 (4) 129, 005 | Ore care care care 
4 PS co adsou! ; les ewwe | (‘) | 140, 760 Sieg & ~ so oe ae pe 
5 Cans 143, 487 21,957 | ®, 202 | 20, 16 30, 544 ’ Ll od Line saul 
é —- : i po ond oe Conn........... --..-.-|$78. 43} $8. 00/8125. 10|$11. 001886, 82} $9.00) @) | @) 
: hee | ERIE RESER 8H HSS Ree ry. ARN Re! pairs eee 
6 Maine ‘ ‘ioe (4) 33. 073 D.C... ieeieteiated ere SS 104. 95 | eS $59. 13 $0. 03 
9 Mass 394, 881 $4, 288 4 , 318. 696 123, 596 ac 37. 54| 3. 82) 95.57) 9.24 45. 27 8.93) 50.99) 3.89 
: sich 93° 272 640 if 930 6 742 | emiretes -.--| 53. 33) 13. 77] 121.15) 10.02) 59.46] 11.64) 68.761 31. 36 
4 Minn 747, 202 5, 208 13, 756 (ay ‘Pr Ind - += -------- . ---| 42.79) 6.48) 80.66) 5.68) 48.54) 8.52) (@) (3) 
H Stont ; 114, 706 2 tS ae _..| 60.86] 3.89} 103.60) 5.76] 65.811 3.74) 62.74] 7.06 
> Mee | "551, 908 6675 “940 is | La. ea PH AE VOR 63.67| .09) 46.97.02) 41.31) 04 
f Nev 2’ 542 ‘ } 48, 250 ES ee ee | 71.73; 4.05) 118.77) 3. 53}_-----]--..2. 94. 58} 40. 78 
NOH 69, 980 17.618 > 646 Baty | ‘P “ES ee | 5.36 1. ise 58.96) 34) 66.81) 10.24 
NJ ‘ | 10, 334 4 6 511 Minn....... | 58.04) 12.51) 107.34) 7.49) 71.61) 11.98) ©) (3) 
6 N_ Mex 11, 954 17, 48 : 530 8. 442 363 Nebr..------ | 3 ‘4 12.38) 93.18) 2.63) 65.88) 1.29) ©) @) 
I 1, 364, 282 15, 256 55,7 372 | 
i N.Y 1, 364, 282 415, 25¢ 5, 710 | 140, 372 Nev -, 56.00; 96 2...b cit k a @) (3) 
VC 9. 186 1.572 ° 214 116. 042 N.H | 55.02) 10.00) 124.30) 13.59) 59.18} 9.00} 68.11] 10.00 
: on’ Re > oak > = * ~oe N.J Dh ie -----| 107.78} 2.07}... 
N. Dal 24,75 2,318 183 3, 722 14, 792 rr oman ail civaelie tal as ant saa 
Ohio 5 8 864 6.573 1” B07 N. Mex..... | 45.58} 1.12} 70.80) 3.62) 43.28] 1.28) 41.45] 4.00 
Ore 0 454 N.Y 66. 87| 11.90) 124.91) 8.57) 76.63} 12.83] 75.84) 13.88 
“ay * + Fag 185i 30 O08 N. C.....-.5-......-...] 28.63) 20) 600 (Sc 34.21) .37 
: a” ¢ 5 Tap i, Daki3227-. .. 2. | 55.62) 2.83) 105.42] 1.54) 59.78) 1.41) 67.02) 5.25 
§ Dak 70 924 Ohio. .......--.--.-----] 52.85} 1.34] 80.63} 69) 53.17) 1.78|-..-.-|.---.. 
Utah 531 32 sit ey on Sy RE eS a | 56.51! 10. 47| 113.02! 12.00} 68.90} 9.81] 67.88] 9.00 
6 vi 89 7 5 ; "a BUD... dithwwnynvchnd 56.71] 05) 111.19}. 18}... | 61.33]. 11 
§ Va. > ORR V. 1....-.25.----.------] 12.28] 1 1S a ae ee 
3 Wis 39 oes 7 943 . a70 133° 200 WOE cee acca | 57.49 Bic 127.48] 8.84) 63.64) 6.24) 69.62| 4.53 
9 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 1 For November data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
3 Bulletin, February 1953. Bulletin, February 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
r ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Novem- ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assist- 
% ber or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, ance not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
i figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medica] bills for recipients of 
In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, the special types of publhe assistance. Figures m italics represent payments 
3 New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands ineludes payments made on behalf made without Federal participation. : 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Novein- 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled ber or did not report such payments. 
Data not available. 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
ta 
(Continued from page 20) Plants. (Industrial Health Series, scope, value, and reporting proce- 
gram, its public health services, and No. 6.) New York: The Com-_ dure. 
a proposed compulsory health in- pany, 1952. 19 pp. Ross, JAMES STIRLING. The National 
surance program. Discusses personnel, equipment, Health Service in Great Britain: 
: An Histori scri 
JOHNSON, DONALD BIxteR. Mental cost, records, and value of such a a = Descriptive 
cea : service. Study. New York: Oxford Uni- 
Health Facilities in Iowa. Iowa versity Press, 1952. 398 pp. $7 
City: State University of Iowa, New Jersey. DEPARTMENT OF INSTI- Inctines unibentn’ oa oteniniaion 
Institute of Public Affairs, 1952. TUTIONS AND AGENCIES. Mental Hy- dat: 
88 = iene Fact Book. i 7? oe 
pp. $ Pa giene Fact Book. (Publication No. <emarpt, ROGER W.; ZEMAN, FRED- 
A handbook, designed primarily 57.) Trenton: The Department, / 
a ERICK D.; TUCKMAN, JACOB; and 
for the use of public welfare workers. 1952. 28 pp. os 
Includes data on the location of the a Appraisal of 
Sieions. eli itiew - eam RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- Physical and Mental Health of the 
itn ct Prac oma ovalibhae: on curity. Prolonged Non-Occupa- Elderly.” Journal of the Amer- 
a part a aang agro tional Illness: A _ Nationwide ican Medical Association, Chicago, 
» + Aromas ' ge P Study Among Employed Persons. Vol. 151, Jan. 31, 1953, pp. 378-382. 
, (Publication No. 94, Prolonged Ill- 45 cents. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- ness Study, Report No. 1.) Chi- Data from a study of residents of 
PANY. INDUSTRIAL HEALTH BUREAU. cago: The Council, 1952. 10 pp. the Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
Employee Health Services in Small Describes the study’s purpose, brews of New York. 
ity 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1953 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
ae 
| ero Percentage change from 
Num- | 
State ber of | December 1952 January 1952 
recpi- } | in in- 
ients ie > aie ee 
amount | age | | 
| * _ 
| | — os —_ | Amount 
Total *___/2, 628, 648) $129, 219, 048) $49.16) —0.2) +0.5) —2.4 +7.6 
|S alieoae 69,680} 1,863,018) 26.74) —.5} —.2) —9.3] +14.3 
Alaska_..._.. 1, 652 93,212] 56.42) +.4| +.2} —.2 —.6 
RE | 13, 971 757, 745| 54.24 —, 5) —.3) —.4 +9.6 
BOR isin tics 57,614] 1, 871,805] 32.49) +.1) (@) | —2.8| 447.8 
| REE 273, 008) 18, 969,763) 69.48) (4) | —. 2) —— +4.1 
Cole: %2..... 52, 23 5, 128,657) 98.19) +.2) +16.8) (3) +38. 7 
CR oka 15, 811 1, 043, 392} 65.99 2} +.9| —15.5 —9,7 
oS eae 1, 739 64,932) 37.34) —.5 +.1] +6.1] +23.5 
SS ee 2, 699 143, 809) 53 28] —. 8} —.1}) —3.0 4+-7.4 
eee: 66,686) 2,848,087] 42.71) i) (4 —2.3 +9.5 
OS SES, 95,211] 3,435,351] 36. 08} -.2) @) —.2} +15.8 
Hawaii______- 2, 122 72, 362} 34.10 —.2| +.5| —6.0 —4.6 
Idaho__-_.._- 9, 137 493,042) 53.96) —.4 —.4) —3.4 +3.2 
_ SE 106,583} 4,444,824) 41.70) —.5| —.4| -—6.1] 115 
SiR 41,341 1, 541,116] 37.28 —. 6} —.3] —7.5 —3.3 
“Pia 47, 020 2, 670, 809} 56. 80) —.4 —.l} —3.2 +7.7 
TRMIDB. Miimricie < 36,662} 2,099,544) 57.27 —.2 —.3| —2.4 +6.4 
GE Ss ckidin ati 0 55, 939 1,961,845) 35.07 —.5 —.3} —14.1 +1.7 
RE BOR 120, 393 6, 179, 862} 51.33 —-.1 -.2 1.9 +11.5 
Maine. ...... 13, 607 593, 7: 43. 64 —.3 +3.7| —6.4 —4.9 
ee 11,015} 470,034] 42.67} —.3| ©) 3.3) +1.6 
eee 96,902} 6,528,431) 67.37 —.4 —1.0}) —4.8 —2.5 
_ ere 88,135] 4,503,219) 51.09 —.6 —.1]} —5.9 —.2 
a 53, 657 2,419,092) 45.08} (') —-.21 —2.3 —3.5 
_ eee 59,418 1, 557,912} 26.22 +.2 +.1] +3.4 +44.7 
SS ae 131,181] 6, 566,284) 50.06 7 —.2 —.9| +14.4 
| eee 10, 825 629,297} 58.13 —.2 —.! —4.7 +8.0 
2 19, 307 826,754) 42.82) —1.1 —1.4] —13.1 —19.4 
NOC siccecen 2, 691 151,799} 56.41 +.2 +.3] —2.6 +1.0 
5 ee 6, 964 314,081; 45.10 —.3 —1.3 —.4 +1.4 
| eee 21, 695 1,281,199] 59.06 . 1} +1.3) —3.1 +8.0 
N. Mex...... 10, 732 476,570) 44.41 +.4] +.4] +.3) 413.3 
i sida 110, 237 6,391,017} 57.98 —.4) +1. —4.6 ~2.0 
50,736] 1,497,557) 29.52 . 2] +.2| 2.4 +21.9 
8, 687 466,131) 53.66 +.1) —.7| —-3.1 +2.9 
i ao 112, 071 5, 768, 987} 51.48 4| —.4) 4.9 — 2 
IRS Saet 95, 535 6,318,820) 66.14 l i -1.4 +34.3 
| ee 22,003} 1,364,560) 62.02 3 1} —3.8 +5.0 
_, Se 67,998] 2,896,088] 42.59 9 5} —10.1 —1.2 
_ 42, 944 324, 605 7. 56 +. 3] &| +71 +-70.2 
RBA5G . Wi &, 969 433,858) 48.37 7] —.3) —6.7 —4.4 
_5, See 42,105} 1,324,166) 31.45 3| 3 “Le $13.7 
S. Dak.....- 11, 632 509, 690} 43.82 3} ) —3.2 3.5 
Tenn-______- 60,170| 2,209,577] 36.72) —.1) 4 7 18.0 
yr 218,182} 8,372,524) 38.37 l -.3} —.6 + 16.0 
bedi 9, 659 552,513} 57.20 2 +6 ~1. + 5.8 
PMI. 6, 946 281,261) 40.49 2 +.2 -.7 +2.2 
Wider. ccet 694 7,589) 10.94 +.7 M.5) +4.5 +2.3 
tol 17, 758 458, 752] 25.83 .7| —.2| —7.3 +5.5 
Wam...40:.. 65,693} 4,333,042) 65. 96) 5 6) —3.6 t 2.8 
ete ia cde 26, 783 898,308} 33. 54} +.2 +.1) +2.6 +-35.0 
2) a 50,115} 2, 564,536) 51.17 3 { 3.3] + 2.6 
Wares cs 4, 103} 243, 745) 59.41 | 3 4.6 +9] 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,971 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1953 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only sueh 
payments] ; 


| ee , > 
| Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- | | , 
State ber of | | December 1952 | January 1952 
| recip- | in in 
| ients | Total ee - —— 
amount | age | | 
— Amount —_ | Amount 
- —— -|- | —|—_—4 
Total ?__ 98,476) $5,273,447) $53.55) () | +0.1) +1.3 +9.7 
Total, 52 | | 
States 98,435) 5,271,124) 53.55) (3) | +.1]) +13 +9.7 
Ala__. 1, 526) 42,817) 28.06) 0 | +.3} O | +176 
Alaska____. 40) 2,083} ©) | ©) @e | ® | @& 
YY 692 40,666} 58.77| —0.3! —.3) —5.7] +418 
Ark_. | 1, 908 74,449; 39.02) +.6 +.6) +1.5 + 49.4 
Calif. 2__.__. 11,775} 1,010,975} 85.86} (@) | (3) | +2.3 +7.7 
J a= 342) 22,055) 64.49) —1.4} —1. 5} 3.7 —3.0 
Conn_-. | 303) 23,830) 78.65) +.7 +.5 1.3) +143 
, See 236) 11,971} 50.72) +3.1) +2.2) +6.8) +193 
D.C... 248) 14,369} 57.94) +.4| +.2) —5.7] +68 
_ ee 3, 125) 147,914) 47.33} —.3| —.2] —4 V +114 
| | | | 
re 3,050 126,504] 414s] +.4]  +.51 +481 +an0 
Hawaii_. | 108) 4,355) 40.32} -—2.7} -—3.7| -—8.5) ~9.9 
Idaho._..____| 181 10,5883) 60.13 —. 5) +2.1) —11.3) —4.1 
is. 3, 853 191,260 49.64] -.7| —.5| —5.6] —g9 
_ ae 1, 690 69, 193} 40. 94) +.2) +.5) —2.9 +24 
lowa 1, 323 689,194) 67.42) +.8 +1.2} +2.6) +164 
Kans. . . 594 | 37,392) 62.95} +.5) +.9} —5.6) +7.6 
_ See 2, 461) 91,316) 37.11) +.4| +.3) 2.1) +155 
ee } 1, 954) 91,880} 47.02) —.2! +.1] +4.0) +87 
Maine. 572 26,772) 46.80) —1.4| $2.1) —5 5 —3.1 
Md..... 469} 23,791} 50.73) —2.1] -.2 3.9) +69 
Mass. -. | 1, 713) 141,497} 82.60) +1.5) +.9) +5.8) +166 
Mich... | 1, 838] 108, 644| 59.11, —.6 -.5| -L1] +92 
Minn.. ‘os 1, 148} 67,914) 59.16) —.3) .5) —2.2 —8.1 
Miss____- | 2,946 91,015, 30.89) +.1/ +.1) +5.3| +284 
4 eae | 3,480] 174,000] 50.00] 0 0 | +19.2] +192 
Mont Bye 523] 33,694) 64.42) —1.5) —1.6) —2.4) +115 
Nebr... a 713) 45,601} 63.96] —1.4] -1.2} -6.3; —47? 
Nev... 41| 2393} 6) | ©) | Oe Te] 
7p ae 290) 14,765} 50.91} —1.4] —1.2} —4.3 2.5 
| 
Se 829 53,320} 64.32} +.9/ +. 1! $4.4 +12.9 
N. Mex... 420 17,752) 42.27) +1.0) +1.3| 15.8] ~2.8 
k 4, 132! 279,488) 67.64) +.4| +1.0) +1.7] +6.6 
fe 4, 450} 173,122} 38.90) (7) +.2} —.2) +136 
a ae 115) 6,108} 53.11 +.9 —6.6) +3.6) +.9 
Ohio | 3, 661 188, 666] 51.53) —.5 3] -2.7] +23 
Okla 2, 406} 182,607] 75.90} (3) | +.3| —6.9) +37.7 
Oreg_.. | 362) 26,131) 72. 19) 0 | +. 6) 6.7) +1.4 
Pa. ? | 15,839) 783, 988} 49. 50) -.2) 1] +2.9 +4.9 
2) | 1,058) 7,894) 7.46) 42.9) +3.5} +02.0) 497.7 
| | 
Ore } 1s4 11,428) 62.11 11 +.7 3. 2) +5.5 
ac... 1, 621) 59,734) 36.85 o | +.1) +18) +342 
S. Dak... 202 8,656) 42.85 5] 3) —4.3] +7.1 
Tenn 2, 926 122,211} 41.77) +.5) +.5] +5.8) +168 
Tex | 6, O28 259,852) 43.11) +.2) +.1 +. + 16.8 
Utah 215 13,413] 62.39 0 | b1.4 3.2 +3.6 
Vt ‘ 170 7,630) 44.88 +. 6 +.4 5.6 —1.4 
i Bee 45 490) () (*) 1 @ (5) 
Va 1, 34 45,675| 33.73 1.0) 5 -9.2 -.7 
Wash, ? R12 68,139 &3. 92 -.7 +.7 3.4 +6.6 
W.Va 1,153 $5,302) 39.29} +.8 +.61 +7.0| +4+38.7 
Wis 1, 262 73,228, 58.03 2 2 -5.8 (7) 
Wyo. 90 5,491! 61.01) (6) (*) (5) (4) 


' Fr» definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (517 recipients, $46,223 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $497 in payments), in Missouri (953 
recipients, $48,125 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,660 recipients, 
$334,144 in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 
also footnote 2. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1953 * 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 





ES Se eee ee 


Total, 52 States *__ 


Connecticut.............-...-- 


Delaware. 


District of Columbia- 
al distin sundinetio 


Georgia ........-- 
Hawali_...-..-- 


ao 3 


Kentucky-_. 
Louisiana - - 
Maine___.. = 


Maryland__---- 
Massachusetts. . - 
Michigan - - . 
Minnesota - - 
Mississippi___...-- 
Missouri *_. 
Montana... --_--- 
Nebraska........... 
Nevada... _. 


New Hampshire -. _. 


New Jersey__.....-. 
New Mexico. . 
New York... ... 
North Carolina... ___. 
North Dakota____ 
Ohio * 


Pennsylvania... ...... 


Puerto Rico_...._- 


SE ndicniwcesntseinno veel 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virgin Islands... 
Virginia._....... 


Washington...___. 


West Virginia_...__. i ics 
Ww 


isconsin.__ 
Wyoming 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in italics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. All data subject 


to revision. 


* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 




















determining the amount of assistance. 
‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— oun 1952 January 1952 
of 
families : Total ; = 
Total? Children 4 | 
| amount Number Number 
| Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
571,651 | 2,900,465 | 1, 503,692 |$47, 084, 386 $82. 37 | $23. 54 +0.4 +0.8 —3.7 +4.4 
571,626 | 2,000,374 | 1, 503,626 | 47, 083, 395 82. 37 23. 54 +.4 +.8 —3.7 +4.4 
bine dcdsh 18, 215 | 66, 143 51,511 | 710,382 39. 00 10. 74 +.8 +1.2 +.2 +11.9 
LR WS ee 827 | 2, 727 | 1, 982 | 63, 767 77.11 23. 38 +2.1 +1.2 +16.0 +23.6 
3, 610 | 13, 716 | 10,325 | 303,384 84. 04 22. 12 +.8 +.7 +1.6 +17.2 
12, 815 | 48, 096 36, 809 708, 961 55. 32 14. 74 +.6 +.5 —4.0 +41.7 
51, 358 | 162, 611 | 123,909 | 6, 044, 420 117. 69 37.17 +.5 +.1 —7.1 —5.1 
5, 005 | 18, 600 | 14, 129 518, 271 103. 55 27. 86 +14 +2.9 —3.8 +11 
4, 181 | 13, 830 10,165 | 482,144 115. 32 34. 86 +.2 +.8 —17.1 —11.3 
* ‘ 735 | 2, 858 2, 194 63, 262 86. 07 22. 14 —.3 +.4 +5.5 +11.8 
Ddecag 1, 919 | 7,913 6, 190 206, 902 107. 82 26. 15 —1.8 —1.5 —6.3 +3.2 
Sriwedies thie 18, 531 | 62, 701 47,045 | 984, 320 53. 12 15. 70 +.3 +.6 —.9 +16.5 
13, 444 | 46, 723 35, 614 | 965, 529 71. 82 20. 66 —.8 —.4 —35.9 —7.7 
3, 166 | 11, 780 9,216 | 270, 705 85. 50 22. 98 +.2 +.1 —2.7 —.5 
be 1, 844 | 6,479 4, 769 222, 774 120. 81 34. 38 +1.6 +1.7 —15.5 —8.9 
be 22, 548 | 81, 981 61,029 | 2, 584, 220 114.61 31. 52 +.3 +.5 —L1 +1.7 
7, 966 | 27, 134 20, 124 609, 927 76. 57 22. 48 +.4 +.9 —7.6 +6.0 
5, 585 | 19, 752 14,703 | 4653, 134 116. 94 33.07 | +11 +14 +7.3 +25.8 
3, 864 13, 816 10, 555 | 382, 137 98. 90 27. 66 +.8 +1.2 —10.8 —4.3 
19, 957 71, 359 52,996 | 1,279,878 64. 13 17.94 —.3 —.2 —4.3 +46.5 
21, 254 79, 155 59,331 | 1,351,113 63. 57 17. 07 —.6 -—.8 —2.7 +3.5 
4, 231 | 14, 850 10, 746 348, 917 | 82. 47 23. 50 +1.2 +4.6 —4.9 +7.1 
5, 332 20,-783 15, 937 494, 571 92. 7 23. 80 +2.2 +2.0 +4.9 +14.5 
12, 485 41, 049 30,287 | 1,434, 103 114. 87 34. 94 —.3 —.6 —4.9 —6.1 
»4, 030 78, 200 55,799 | 2,407, 792 100. 20 30. 79 —.9 +.1 —2.7 +16 
7, 267 24, 688 18, 879 | 745, 262 102. 55 30. 19 +.7 +2.4 —6.9 —3.8 
10, 524 39, 719 30,695 | 284, 727 27. 06 7.17 +11 +2.2 +3.4 +6.1 
20, 995 | 71, 383 52,745 | 1, 267, 077 60. 35 17. 75 +.3 +.6 —7.1 +7.6 
2, 256 | 7,914 5,891 | 229, 261 101. 62 28. 97 +.7 +1.0 —5.4 +11.7 
mS 2, 515 8, 667 6, 408 | 229, 907 91.41 26. 53 +.2 +.9 —12.2 —10.3 
25 91 66 | 991 ) (8) ® () ( ® 
eae ciated 1, 292 | 4, 506 | 3, 318 144, 933 112. 18 32. 16 —.6 —1.4 —12.2 —6.4 
4, 955 | 16, 719 12, 717 | 540, 829 109. 15 32. 35 -.1 +1.2 —3.3 +5.4 
5, 059 18, 061 | 13, 824 | 341, 306 67.47 18. 90 +1.3 +1.4 —4.7 +25.3 
bien ncbaee 48, 348 167, 335 | 120,715 | 5,679,325 117.47 33. 94 +.5 +.2 —-9.3 —6.0 
Cnet ee 16, 730 61, 531 | 46, 848 3, 354 56. 39 15. 33 +1.1 +1.5 —.8 +20.1 
1, 526 5, 452 | 4, 151 | 161, 794 106. 02 29. 68 +1.7 +2.0 —7.5 +5.6 
bicien pe abitien she 12, 818 47,619 | 35, 964 | 1, 038, 81.02 21.81 ®) +.5 —5.9 +6.3 
Mirivalill 17, 849 59, 875 | 45,606 | 1,784,458 99. 98 29. 80 +.4 +.2 —12.8 +23.8 
FETE MIO ER... 3, 150 10, 893 | 8206 | ' 373,014 118. 08 34. 24 +13 +18 6.3 +6.3 
iscnaupeintaacs 27, 513 102, 586 | 77,308 | 2,708, 98. 43 26.40 —.1 +1.4 —18.3 —7.3 
31, 922 99, 701 76,310 | 304,874 9. 55 3.06 +1.0 +2.3 +92.1 +99.3 
| 3, 176 10, 688 7, 767 325, 088 102. 36 30, 42 +.4 +.2 —5.4 +1.1 
Sigbusa aap heh 6, 435 23, 366 | 18,916 | 290,070 45. 08 12.41 +.7 +1.1 —.5 —6.6 
siedcinniieatldiinn 2, 644 8, 666 | 6, 548 210, 512 79. 62 24. 29 +.8 +1.5 +2.0 +17.7 
SM Ts 19, 906 72,142} 54,221 983, 49. 38 13.63 -.1 -.1 —4.1 —1.4 
ERS 16, 127 62, 878 46,988 | 1,065,323 66. 06 16. 94 +2.8 +2.7 —.6 +33.7 
a 2, 784 9, 718 | 7,174 | 311, 210 111.79 32. 02 +1.9 +18 —6.6 —2.9 
ERA ORE-« 1, 002 | 3, 505 | 2, 681 71, 935 71.79 20. 52 +1.3 +3.9 —.4 +33.9 
aiaied } 230 | 742 | 639 3, 984 17.32 5. 37 —.9 —24.3 0 +6.5 
isis dip taiabieeialie i 7, 338 | 27,771 21, 232 460, 986 62. 82 16. 60 +.9 +2.8 —5.2 +15.5 
8, 495 28, 726 21,015 | 1,045,750 123. 10 36. 40 +.8 +8.9 —6.2 +111 
aE ar. 17, } 64, 160 50,019 | 1,443, 029 83. 12 22. 49 +1.3 +1.0 +3.1 +51.9 
ee See 7, 993 27, 266 | 20,090 | 950,004 118. 85 34. 84 -.3 -.1 —4.4 +14 
bakes ‘ 506 | 1, 841 | 1, 386 | 55, 181 | 109. 05 29. 97 +1.8 +2.5 —8.3 —.4 
| | | | { 








4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
, 5In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $102,049 from general assistance funds were made to 3,651 
families in Missouri, and $90,697 to 2,707 families in Ohio. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


















































payments] 
Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients 8 B 
Num- 
State ber of December 1952 | January 1952 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age | __ 
= Amount mag Amount 
$48.58) +1.5 +1.9] +27.5) +34.1 
27.55, +.2 +.9| +3.7| +28.9 
31.29) +8.0 gL ESS Be I, 
55.01) +.3 +1.0) +7.4) +15.4 
52.91} —1.5 +.1) +1.5 +23.0 
61.14) +2.0 +1.7) +13.3) +28.7 
39.27) +25.9 |, REET ee 
47. 26 —.6 —.6) +3.0 +5.8 
£6. 69 —.6 —.6, +3.3) +12.5 
43.45, +3.6 +3.7| +56.0) +48.4 
55.96) +1.2 +.6) +12.9| +23.6 
41.37; —1.2 —1.1 -.1 +5.7 
50.27; +1.7 +2.4) +21.2 +31.6 
60. 49 +.8 +2.0)+112.3) +116.2 
65.34) +2.0 +1.8) +25.5 +37.8 
20.54, +2.9 +4.9) +64.0 +71.6 
51.77) +10 +1.0) +18.6 +32. 6 
63.07} +2.3 +2.5) +13.7 +29.1 
H 846) 56.56, () , fe FRETS Sete 
> Serra 1, 950 137, 231| 70.37); +2.6 +3.7| +83.4| +123.6 
av. eek......5 2, 000 74,314) 37.16) —3.6 —4.2} +1.2 —4.8 
> aS 30, 830 1, 986, 838) 64.44 +.7 +.7| +7.8| +13.0 
oy, Sa 6, 437 224,906) 34.94) +3.3 +3.8) +50.4 +93.2 
N. Dak._.-..- 739 46,081} 62.36) +1.4 —2.6) +21.3) +31.2 
aS 5, 959 295,807; 49.64) +2.0 +2.2| +33.2| +48.7 
aes 3, 815 263,802; 69.15) +4.9 +5. 5|+107.2| +392.1 
REISE 2, 054 152,990} 74.48) +3.0 +3.3) +22.4 +34.2 
. oe 9, 858 480,728} 48.77) +1.2 +1.7| +4.7 +16.4 
| ae 10, 446 88,100} 8.43) +2.8 +3.0\+223.4; +196.0 
IE SS 402 24,248; 60.32) +4.1 +5.2\+110.5) +100.0 
se 5, 585 175,474} 31.42) +1.0 +1.1| +47.4 +45.7 
310 14,094) 45.46) +2.3 +2.9\/+115.3!' +142.4 
1, 529 94,423) 61.75) +.1 +.7| —2.2 +7.7 
231 10,140} 43.90) +.9 +1.5) +19.7 +27.1 
23 263) () (2) () @) (2) 
3, 453 123,939} 35.89) +1.5 +1.6) +22.9| +32.1 
5, 527 396,343; 71.71 +.8 +7.0| +3.6 +20.3 
4, 544) 171,499} 37.74) +4.9 +4.3|+153.7| +227.9 
1, 049! 67,945) 64.77' +.7 —.1| +20.7| +22.4 
Wyo... : 454) 26, 730) 58. +.9} +1.0 —5.2 +4.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 


3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients: percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1953 } 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





















































payments 
ee 
Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
masini 
Num- December 1952 January | 
State ber of in— ron = 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age N N 
Num- um- 
ber Amount ber | Amount 
Total, 52 

States?_| 290,000) $14,265,000) $49.14) +3.6) +2.3) —14.1) -113 
abe sai. 131) 3,142} 23.98] —11.5| —10.4) 48.3) +195 

Alaska ____- 190) 8,071! 42.48) +28.4 +.6| (3) (3) 
Ariz. ...... 1, 349) 62,860} 46.60) +1.7} +2.6) +202) +a93 
Ark.4.....| 2179) —-29,605| 13.50) +1.0| +.7| —13.0| —195 
Calif.......| 29,730} 1,377,180) 46.32) +56) +4.7) -9.5| 27 
Ooc.c... 2, 187) 102,798} 47.00) +7.1) +3.4) +3.8] +4459 
Coun...... 53,930) 5220851) 56.20; +23) +41) —4.6 =3 
Sg 775| 35,219} 45.44) +46) +4.8) —15.9) <77 
Dp. 6...... 695) 43,093, 62.00} —.1 —.5) +6.1) +199 
_, aaa 6 5,200 ae eel eed ee 
Ga.........| 2,757| 46, 863 7.00| —7.8| —7.6) —23.4| 954 
Hawaii....} 1,712! 96,542} 56.39) +2.6) +3.9) —114) =36 
Idaho 7... 135) 5,688! 42.13) —.7] +3.1) —22.0| 99 
8A 25,299} 1,523,310) 60.21) +2.3| —2.1) —124) 99 
Ind. 8... _.- 9, 344 331,434} 35.47) +5.2 +8.5) —11.5 -7.0 
Iowa_......| 3,946 136,427, 34.57, +62; +9.9] 5.6) * —§3 
Kats. ..... | 1, 940 93,603) 48.25) +3.2) +22) —14.4) —119 
” “ioe 2, 98 77,581| 26.03} +11.2) +9.8) +4.6) +118 
— Naauase gy 264,468} 39.04, —.3| @) +112) +183 
Maine..._. 3, 462 157, 753, 45.57) +11.9) +7. —9.0| —58 
Ma... ..... 2,658} 139,158] 5235) +1.1) +1.1) —11.5} —=33 
Mass. ....- } 13,110 704,654) 53.75) +2.3} —7.6] —24.3) 95% 
Mich. ....- 14, 267 768,774! 53.88) +1.4) 10.0) —40.4) 332 
Minn.._... | 6,468) 337,730} 52.22) +10.9) +103) 3.9) 63 
Miss._..... 857 11,309, 13.20 —3.5| +16) 3.2 +.4 
Mo. *_____. 9, 165 313,414) 34.20) +26) +18] —6.3) +59 
Mont...--. 679 22,448} 33.06, +5.1/ +7.6] —20.5) —IB9 
DOOM: fu... $320; ©10,320) 32.25) +14.3) +7.5| +103) +12 
2 eee 1, 027| 47,758, 46.50) —4.5| —4.7) —34.7) —mBg 
Ne :. ... 6, 468 442,124) 68.36] +7.2) +24) —18.7)  =&s 
N. Mex....| 6,546) 25.77) +6.7) +61) —25.3) —p9 
_ 11 36, 75 2,745,685! 74.71] +3.8| +3.9| —27.9] —9g3 
Se 2,070 39,657) 19.16) 413.7, +6.4) —11.8) 117 
N. Dak....| 652 29,702) 45.56) +22.8) +24.6) —.2) +25 
Ohio #.---"| 20,695 912,661, 44.10 —1.1) —.4| —.2| +80 
Okla_. 18 5, 500 86,288} (3) | (3) | -—2.7) @) | =Lg 
Oreg_...._- | 5,680 344,315, 60.62) +82) +85) —7.0) =88 
Peas... | 18, 035 998,906) 55.39) +.9) +2.5) —14.9) =—64 
P.8..4....1 See 17, 724 6.79) +14.1) +16.1) —11.5) =—@4 
By ea. | 4,004) 268,507} 65.59) +83) +53) —13.1) =O 
ee. ee | 2,312! 53,448} 23.12) (*) +9.0; (4) | +985 
8. Dak..... 674| 20,113} 29.84) +18.7| +17.7| —25.7| 178 
/. <n | 2,637) 33,690} 12.78) +20.9 —1.7; -—6.8| +33 
Tex__......| 56,600} 15 152,000)__...__- eet ee eee 
Utah._..._. | 1,393 81,373, 58.42; +9.5 +45) —1.5| +28 
aaa | 16 1200 ~. | Bate eer ies ~<a 
8 Ne 224 2,368} 10.57, — ‘| —10.0} —4.7 -3 
Sal a 1, 990) 59,439) 29.87/ +10.9 +12.7| —13.4 +.2 
Wash...... | 9, 708) 619,729} 63.84, +6.2} +12.4) -3.0) +61 
W. Va..... | 3,451 109,099} 31.61) —1.7) —1.5} —15.0) +211 
Wis........| 5,788 346,952) 50.94) +11.7) +11.3} -1.9) +68 
Wyo......- 250! 12,298| 49.19) +38.1| +32.9] +111) +126 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total er 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Excludes 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

” Includes 3,651 cases and payments of $102,049 representing supplementa- 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

1 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 5,746 cases and payments of $171,255 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,486 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,352 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 

16 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Program Operations 


HE old-age and survivors in- 
[surance program at the end of 
February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $214.4 million 
to 5.2 million persons. The number 
of beneficiaries increased during the 
month by almost 2 percent, a gain 
that amounts to about 96,000 and is 
double the gain registered in Febru- 
ary 1952. The rise reflects increased 
claims activity resulting from the ex- 
tension of coverage under the 1950 
amendments to self-employed persons 
and to other groups of workers not 
previously included under the pro- 
gram. 
Retired workers and their depend- 


, ents— aged wives, dependent hus- 


bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children — numbered 3.6 million and 
made up 69 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $158.2 million, represented 
almost 74 percent of all monthly 
benefits paid under the program for 
February. As a proportion of all bene- 
ficiaries, retired workers and their 
dependents have increased about 6 
percent since August 1950 — the last 
month before the liberalized eligibility 
provisions under the 1950 amend- 
ments became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
February to 125,000 individuals, about 
17,000 more than in January and 
three-fifths more than the number 
awarded a year earlier. A sharp rise 
in the number of awards to retired 
workers and their wives caused this 
increase; all other types of monthly 
benefit awards showed a small de- 
crease. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in February amounted to 


Social Security in Review 








these awards, which 


$6.3 million; 
were based on the wage records of 
37,000 deceased workers, were about 
10 percent less than the number in 
January. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments in Feb- 
ruary totaled $202 million — less than 
in either of the two preceding 
months; the decline from January 
amounted to $1.7 million. The Febru- 
ary total represents the net effect of 
smaller caseloads in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and general 
assistance and, for the country as a 
whole, somewhat lower average pay- 
ments in all programs. 

Small changes in average payments 
frequently reflect a substantial change 
in one or two States, with no signifi- 
cant changes in other States. A drop 
of more than $19 in the average pay- 
ment for old-age assistance in Colo- 
rado in February was responsible for 
the decrease of 37 cents in the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. De- 
spite small increases in 40 States in 
the average payment to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, the 
national average was slightly less in 
February than in January. A decrease 
of $6.13 in the average payment in 
Oklahoma occurred when the maxi- 
mum on the payment to a family 
receiving aid to dependent children 
was reduced from $245 to $196.50. If 
data for Oklahoma are excluded for 
the 2 months, the average payment 
under this program for the balance 
of the country is slightly higher in 
February than in January. 

About 9,000 fewer persons were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance in Febru- 
ary than in January. This decline is 
larger than the average monthly de- 
crease in 1952 and doubtless reflects 


the somewhat higher death rates 
among aged recipients in the winter 
months. Since February 1952 there 
has been a net drop of 66,000 or 2.5 
percent in the old-age assistance case- 
load; all but 10 States (including 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands) shared in this decline. The 
only large increase—59 percent — 
occurred in Puerto Rico. 

The number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children was slight- 
ly higher in February than in Janu- 
ary. The net reduction for the 
12-month period in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children was 21,000 or 3.6 percent. 
Caseloads were higher, in comparison 
with those a year earlier, in only 14 
States; the largest increases were in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

The number of cases receiving aid 
to the blind, after a gradual increase 
during 1952, decreased slightly during 
the first 2 months of 1953. 

In general assistance the number 
of cases, which had risen in Decem- 
ber and January, declined again in 
February. During the past year, there 
has been a general downward trend 
in the size of the caseload. The 287,- 
000 cases aided in February 1953 
represent a net decrease from the 
previous February of almost 50,000 
cases. 


BoTH NEW AND CONTINUED unemploy- 
ment among workers covered by the 
State unemployment insurance laws 
declined in February in what was 
primarily a leveling off from the 
seasonally high levels of the preced- 
ing month. Initial claims dropped 29 
percent from the number filed in 
January to 737,000—the lowest Feb- 
(Continued on page 20) 





Selected current statistics 
(Corrected to Apr. 13, 1953} 



































Calendar year 
— February | January | February 
1953 1953 1952 
1952 1951 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 
Pi aw ncccnceccccecacocecces) 6,719 62,416 61,838 62, 966 62, 884 
Covered by old-age and survivo ee ee 45°900 44° 800 
survivors insurance *....|_..__._._.|......._.|_.---.---- q ‘ 
Covered by State unemployment insurance ?_ - 36, 300 36,300 34, 600 35,717 34,858 
Unem lit hiedst- Gal Gtibhincanbineiivéctiiir dina an dios 1,788 1,892 2,086 7 1,879 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; ~ ied adjusted 
at annual rates | 
ciel iwisee kid ia 0 tinted ic $280. 4 $280. 6 $258.3 $268. 4 $254. 1 
Employees’ income ®___...-. 2... 191.8 191.2 177.0 181.9 170.1 
eneciotoes, and rental income_............_.... 53.7 54.6 48.6 52.5 50.6 
Personal interest income and dividends..___ _. _.. 21.5 21.4 9.9 21.1 20.4 
Se iinbediiestettictinainnno<0or 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.4 | 2.3 
Social insurance related payments *__.__ ___ 8.7 8.6 7.6 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ allowances * and bonuses - 4 5 1.0 my 1.2 
Miscellaneous income payments ®__.___.._. _. _.. 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: u 
Number (in thousands)................_.-__.. 5 5,108 oo SE oe Oa ae 
Amo ie thousands)... _..._._._....._..| $214,436 | $209,204 | $158,172 | $2,228,969 ~ $1, 884. 531 
verage old-age SNE OF VE es es eee ee $49. 5: 1 SE eee Pasidcdnes he 
A tin — 49. 49. 44 42 
ii cits coinniipipiniaceseaavieratts ahargits we 125 108 77 1,053 | 1,336 
pbb Seb tn dk wctcdeeina + $6,059 $4,933 $2,566 $ 42,750 | $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * | 
Initial claims Gun thew), —— F 737 1,040 870 11,174 | 10, 836 
Weeks of claimed (in thousands) - — 4,497 4,902 5,483 54,311 50,393 
Weeks compensated (in — ae 3,825 4,191 4,815 45,777 41,599 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). ..._. - __| 956 953 1,146 874 797 
Benefite paid {i nen tina onn= onc! $87 $94 $105 $998 $840 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment - - _ _- $23. 37 $23. 43 $22. 44 $22.79 | $21.08 
Public Assistance | | 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Olde amit rue 2,619 | 2,628 S708 82s fai: 
tc 
aul sin ee ca 572 | 571 504]... 
Pi +--+ aOR ERE a a | i pn eee Se 
sicetitiiaaiidinis = 9 lmao 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ __- 165 | 164 @ omens 
EEN SES es 287 | 290 336 


Average payments: 


assistance. 
Aid to dependent children (per family) .--—---- tide 


7 a a ne yand | ‘disabled __ 
to permanently a totally 
General assistance... _._..._...-.___- 





$48.79 | 849.17) $44.77 |...--..--.- 
9.29) 88.41! 76.93 |........... . 
be, SOMORE < 20RRO Ec. ozschcccan 
48.50| 48.61| 46.27 pan 

$8.45) 49.18) 47.28 | 








1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Payments to recipients i. the 4 snesteh public 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly assistance programs and general assistance. 
empleyment figures represent specific week and an- * Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
nual figures, pao bee = Geom mt insurance railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 


data re of week). 


fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen’s 


2 Est a y YY <a of Old-Age and Sur- compensation; State and railroad unemployment in- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the surance and temporary disability benefits; and un- 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- employment allowances to veterans urder the 

ance programs. Data for 1953 and February 1952 not Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 


available. 


Readjustment Assistance Act 


3 Data aon ite Bureau of Employment Security, * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 


De under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 
ata from the Office of Business Economics, © Includes payments under the Government life 

manent of Commerce. Continental United insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 

States, except for employees’ income, which includes tary and naval insurance , the Government 


pay of Federal civilian and military personne! in all contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
areas. 


transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 


* Beginning January 1952, socialinsurance contribu- _ployers’ Pilability, Act for railroad workers and 


ore from the self-emplo ed excluded from total but 


’ income. 


deducted from 
* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, to ne deduction or only to 
other labor 


seamen. 
u Benefit in ee pe me ee status is subject 
duction of fixed amount 


income (except workmen’s compensa- that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and = ear figures represent payments certified. 


et cere contributions to allowances for de- 


onthly amounts, gross; annual amounts adjust- 


pendents of enlisted personnel. Exchides employee ed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


Annual Report of the Social Security 
Administration, 1952. (Issued as 
part of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 
80 pp. 40 cents. 

Reports on operations in the fiscaj 
year 1951-52, discusses the 1952 
amendments, and recommends ways 
of improving the social security pro- 
gram. 


BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Public 
Assistance Goals, 1953: Recom- 
mendations for Improving State 
Public Assistance Legislation, In- 
cluding Proposals for Changes in 
State Laws as a Result of the En- 
actment of Recent Changes in the 
Social Security Act. Washington: 
The Bureau, Dec. 1952. 21 pp. Proc- 
essed. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Residential 
Treatment Centers ... for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children: A Listing. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 78 pp. 25 cents. 
Describes the services, staffs, and 

facilities of 36 centers. 


Davis, ANNIE LEE. Children Living in 
Their Own Homes: Social Services 
Provided Through Child Welfare 
Programs. (Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 339.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 52 pp. 
20 cents. 

Discusses the social services that 
should be available in each commun- 
ity to provide assistance to parents 
in bringing up their children and in 
strengthening their family life. 


Juvenile Delinquency: Causes—Pre- 
vention—Treatment, An Annotated 
Bibliography. Compiled by the 
Federal Security Agency Library. 
Washington: Children’s Bureau, 
Mar. 1953. 41 pp. Processed. Lim- 
ited free distribution; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security 

(Continued on page 17) 


* Prepared in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Library; orders 
for items listed should be directed #0 
publishers and booksellers; Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Employees: 


The 1950 Social Security Act Amendments made old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage available to certain groups of 
State and local employees through voluntary agreements 
negotiated between the States and the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. Members of existing retirement systems and other 
persons working in positions covered by these systems were 
specifically excluded from the coverage extension. To assess 
the potential effect of the amendment and for administrative 
planning, up-to-date coverage information was needed for 
each State. A survey undertaken to obtain this information 
provides, as a byproduct, a measure of the growth in retirement 


protection over the past decade. 


and local government employ- 

ees have doubled their member- 
ship in the last 10 years. In October 
1952 these systems had 3.0 million 
members, according to a national sur- 
vey conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Two-thirds of 
the 4.5 million employees belonged to 
a system—an important gain propor- 
tionally as well as numerically from 
January 1942, when 1.5 million mem- 
bers represented somewhat less than 
half of all State and local employ- 
ment. 


The new survey provides the only 
comprehensive information on retire- 
ment coverage for employees of State 
and local government units that has 
been available since the Bureau of 
the Census and the Social Security 
Board made a joint survey of retire- 
ment systems in operation in the 
fiscal year 1940-41 and their member- 
ship in January 1942.’ The 1952 survey 
is limited to coverage data, while the 
earlier one had included information 


RR ene tocar ec systems for State 





* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

?The Social Security Board’s analysis of 
the earlier survey data and of the legal 
provisions of the largest systems appeared 
in The Scope of Protection Under State 
and Local Retirement Systems, by Dor- 
othy McCamman (Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Report No. 12, December 1943) ; 
the report, with estimates for fiscal years 
ended in 1942 and 1943, was reissued in 
October 1944 (cut of print). 
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on beneficiaries and benefit payments, 
contributions, and other operations 
of the more than 1,700 systems. 

The present survey expands the 
knowledge of retirement protection 
by providing data on an important 
and hitherto unexplored aspect —a 
measure of the number of State and 
local employees who work in positions 
covered by a retirement system with- 
out having membership in the system. 
Some of these employees are ineligible 
because of such factors as age or 
recency of employment; others have 
elected not to join the system. Both 
groups are nevertheless excluded from 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage, along with the employees who 
are members of the retirement sys- 
tem. In October 1952, there were 0.3 
million such persons, representing 6.7 
percent of total State and local 
government employment, or about 1 
for every 10 members of retirement 
systems. 

The State and local government 
officials supplying information for 
the 1952 survey were asked to indi- 
cate the number of employees, as of 
October, who were covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance through vol- 
untary agreements between the State 
and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. It had been recognized when 
the questionnaire was drafted that a 
sample designed for a survey of all 
State and local government employ- 
ment would not necessarily yield ac- 
curate data on this relatively small 


by Dorotay McCamman* 


segment of employment, unevenly dis- 
tributed from State to State and 
among different levels of govern- 
ment.? In addition, the official taking 
responsibility for supplying the in- 
formation was more likely to have 
access to accurate data on retirement 
system coverage for the month of the 
survey than to old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage data, for which 
quarterly reports are prepared. Since 
the primary purpose of the survey 
was to obtain accurate data on cover- 
age of State and local retirement 
systems, the instructions requested 
that any employee who was covered 
by both a State or local retirement 
system and old-age and survivors in- 
surance be counted only once and re- 
ported under the State or local sys- 
tem. The question on old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage was 
nevertheless included because it made 
it possible for the official to account 
for any type of retirement protection 
applicable to the employees of his 
State or locality, and to arrive at 
the same total employment figure re- 
ported to the Census Bureau for its 
October 1952 employment survey. 

A total of 438,000 employees, 9.7 
percent of all persons in State and lo- 
cal employment in October 1952, were 
reported as covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance only. A reason- 
able allowance for employees who are 
reported as covered by State or local 
systems and who also are covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance un- 
der voluntary agreements might bring 
this total close to 490,000. The survey 
figure is considerably below the esti- 
mate of actual voluntary agreement 
coverage for September 1952 (590,000 
for the continental United States), 
based on third-quarter wage reports 


?The sample and the survey procedures 
and definitions are described in Retire- 
ment Coverage of State and Local Gov- 
ernment Employees, Bureau of the Census 
(State and Local Government Special 
Studies, No. 30), March 1953. 








Table 1.—Estimated number of State and local government employees, by 
type of retirement protection and employment, October 1952 























{In thousands] 
Members of 
T f employment | Total "oa ‘positions. old-age and No 
ye Ramee | retirement but not survivors coverage 
systems 1 | Members * urance ! 
State and local government employees 
} ! | | 
Ea 4,510 | 3,021 | 304 438 | 746 
a Aho 1,853 1,374 | 123 90 265 
Police and fire... .............-.- 366 259 9 22 | 75 
See | 2,291 1,387 | 173 325 406 
! 
State employees 
SR ripest is aso 1,102 746 | 82 136 | 137 
School___....... 316 166 | 27 | 26 | 96 
a . 7 580 | 55 109 41 
Local employees 
= ees Fe MOT ee ee eee Sa 
a a ol 3,409 2,276 | 222 | 302 609 
ate aerate ingle adel 1,537 1,208 96 64 169 
Police and fire...................- 366 259 | 9 | 22 75 
ee a lS a ae 1,505 | 808 117 | 216 365 





1 Employees who are members of State or local 
retirement systems and also covered by Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance have been counted only 
n the former category. 


received by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance through 
January 31, 1953, and increased by 
an estimate of the coverage effected 
after September but made retroac- 
tive to that date. 

Another area of dual coverage— 
compulsory coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance of employees 
of transit systems acquired from pri- 
vate ownership after 1936—results in 
an understatement of the survey 
figure for old-age and survivors in- 
Surance coverage. (Because of the 
compulsory nature of this coverage 
it is not included in the special wage 
reports relating to coverage under 
agreements and therefore does not 
account for the difference between 
the figures from the two sources.) 
More than 30,000 employees of such 
transit systems* are believed to be 
covered under both old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and a State or local 
system, but for purposes of the survey 
they have been counted only once— 


*These transportation systems and the 
number of their employees are as follows 
—San Francisco Municipal Transit Sys- 
tem, 3,700; Chicago Transit Authority, 
17,500; Boston Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority, 7,700; and Cleveland Municipal 
Transit System, 4,000. 


4 


? Employees in positions potentially covered by a 
State or local retirement system who are not them- 
selves members of the system because of individus! 
option, age, recency of employment, or other dis- 
qualifying factors. 


as members of the special system. 
With these recognized limitations, the 
survey data on old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage are important be- 
cause they make possible a measure 
of the total number of employees with 
protection under one system or the 
other. 

One out of every 6 State and local 
employees, or 746,000, had no retire- 
ment protection in October 1952 and 
worked in a job not covered by any 
system.* For these employees, there 
are no Federal legal barriers to cover- 
age under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. For some of them, negotia- 
tions had been started by the States 
to effect coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance. For others, re- 
tirement protection may have been 
deemed unnecessary because of the 
nature of their employment—a stu- 


*Any comparison of the survey figures 
with estimates based on total State and 
local government employment — 4,237,000 
in September 1952— from the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force of the Bureau 
of the Census must recognize that the 
present survey of retirement coverage 
includes in the total of 4,500,000 State 
and local government employees some 
persons who were classified in another 
category under the Monthly Report defi- 
nitions. 


dent employed by a school depart. 
ment, for example, or a part-time 
employee whose major job was in 
some other field. 


Type of Employment Covered 


Membership in retirement systems 
is proportionately higher for schoo} 


employees than for police and fir | 


department employees or for em. 
ployees engaged in the other func. 
tions of State and local governments, 

Of the 1.9 million school em. 
ployees, including clerical and cus. 
todial workers as well as instructiona] 
staff, 3 out of every 4 belonged toa 
State or local retirement system 
(table 1). Most educational employees 
are working at the local level. Here, 
membership in retirement systems 
was at its highest—79 percent of all 
such employment. Coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance, rela- 
tively rare for this group, brought the 
total with retirement protection to 
83 percent. 

In contrast, of the educational em- 
ployees at the State level (instructors 
and other persons working for State 
colleges and universities) , only slight- 
ly more than half (53 percent) be- 
longed to State retirement systems or 
systems like that of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association to 
which the State was contributing. 
Addition of old-age and _ survivors 
insurance coverage raised the propor- 
tion with protection to just over 
three-fifths. That State educational 
employment, in comparison with 
other areas of employment identified 
by the survey, had such a high pro 
portion without protection may & 
explained in part by the inclusion of 
student help in the employment total. 

Police and fire department em- 
ployees working for localities also had 
a relatively high degree of retirement 
coverage. (State protective employees 
were classified with “other” types of 
State employment.) Of these local 
employees, again including those in 
clerical and administrative jobs as 
well as uniformed personnel, 71 per- 
cent were members of retirement 
systems and another 6 percent had 
retirement protection under old-age 
and survivors insurance. The propor- 
tion classified as “in covered position 
but not members” of retirement sys- 
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tems was considerably lower for this 
group (2.5 percent) than for educa- 
tional employees (6.6 percent) or for 
other nonschoo] employees (7.5 per- 
cent). 

Some 2.3 million employees have 
been grouped as “other,” not because 
of the homogeneity of their functions 
or working conditions but simply 
pecause separable information was 
needed only for educational and for 
police and fire department employees. 
The group ‘other’? encompasses 
employees performing general admin- 
istrative and financial functions, 
legislative and judicial employees, 
highway and sanitation workers, per- 


sons engaged in public service enter- 
prises and in health and welfare 
activities; it includes the charwoman 
who sweeps the floor of the county 
courthouse as well as the presiding 
judge. Obviously, retirement provi- 
sions for these public employees are 
diverse, and over-all figures on the 
extent of protection conceal wide 
variations, ranging from comprehen- 
sive coverage to virtually no coverage. 
Of the total number, three-fifths 
were members of retirement systems. 

The survey reveals interesting dif- 
ferences between the State and local 
levels. Three-fourths of the State 
employees but only a little more than 


half the local employees belonged to 
retirement systems. Addition of old- 
age and survivors insurance cover- 
age (14 percent of the total at each 
level) raises the proportion protected 
to 88 percent at the State level—the 
highest for any of the survey group- 
ings—and to 68 percent at the local 
level. 


Growth Since 1942 


Despite some differences in the type 
of coverage data collected in the 1942 
and 1952 survey, certain conclusions 
on the growth of the systems can be 
drawn from a comparison. Member- 
ship in State and local retirement 


Table 2.—All employees of State and local governments, by type of retirement protection and by State, October 1952 





















































| Number (in thousands) Percent of total State and local employment 
a 
States Total |Members of State In covered | Covered by old-| No |Members of State In covered | Covered by old- No 
| or local retire- positions but | age and survivors| coverage | oF local retire- positions but | age and survivors | oo 
ment systems! not members? | insurance! ment systems! not members? insurance! oe 
ee oe a CO OOOO eee 
Total..............|4,510. 0 3,021. 3 304. 4 | 438.1 | 746.3 | 67.0 6.7 9.7 16. 5 
— _ _ < enneecmecmiaani e : iaai Ie ee ee ie 
labama.-......---- 72.1 39. 0 2.7 | 17.6 12.8 | 54.1 3.7 24.3 17.8 
ag SE ce, 24.6 | 13. 4 1.5 | 5.4 4.3 | 54.5 6.2 21.8 17.4 
Arkansas_....-- - |} 427) 15.8 | 1.1 17.3 8.5 | 37.1 2.5 40.5 19.9 
California__ | 388.5 299. 9 37.7 12.8 38.1 | 77.2 9.7 3.3 9.8 
Gaeredo. | "46.5 28.4 | 4.2 | 6.9 7.0 61.1 8&9 14.9 15.1 
Connecticut 61.8 48.4 2.2 | 3.9 7.4 78.2 3.5 6.2 12.0 
Delaware___.........- 10.3 7.5 9 | .4 1.6 72.5 8.4 3.4 15.8 
District of Columbia..| 19.9 | 19.9 o> | 0 0 | 100. 0 0 0 0 
0 ee TE 69.7 10.3 7.1 13.9 | 69.0 10.2 7.1 13.7 
ss 85.8 | 49. 5 6 0 30.0 | 57.6 7.5 0 34.9 
Idaho... | 20.9! 5.7 | 2 12.3 2.7 27.5 1.0 58.7 12.8 
Illinois... | 230.3 | 182.7 | 15. 0 | (*) 41.5 76.4 6.3 () 17.4 
Indiana_- 112. 5 | (*) (*) 16.9 (*) (*) (%) 15.0 @) 
RTS 91.3 | 74.0 | 1.4 | 0 15.8 81. 2 L5 0 17.3 
Kansas... ... | 65. 5 21.3 2.9 | 28.8 12.5 32.5 4.4 44.0 19.0 
Kentucky aon) * oe 24.2 5 | 29. 4 7.4 39.3 -9 47.8 12.0 
Louisiana 78.8 | 55.9 | 4.9 | .4 17.6 70.9 63 5 2.4 
RE. cca 30.3 | 17.1 } 1.5 | 2.1 9.5 56.5 5.0 6.9 31.5 
Maryland............-| 64.0 | (3) (?) 22; @ | © ne (3) 3.4 @) 
Massachusetts__...... 166. 3 | 129.4 13.8 (: | 23.0 77.8 &3 0‘) 13.8 
' | | | 
Michigan..............| 202.3 | 157.4 3.8 9.1 31.9 | 77.8 | 1.9 45 15.8 
Minnesota : 107. 4 | (*) (*) } 0 Sy a (*) (3) 0 (3) 
Mississippi 55.9 | L8 9 | 36. 8 16.4 | 3.1 | 1.6 65.9 29.3 
a i 104.9 | 35.8 1.3 54.4 13. 4 | 34. 2 | 1.2 51.9 12.8 
EE } 20.8 | 14.5 24 0 4.0 | 69. 6 | 11.3 | 0 19.1 
Nebraska. ........- 48.6 | 18.6 3.4 17.4 9.2 | 38. 3 | 6.9 | 35.9 18.9 
Nevada... : 6.9 | 5.9 3 | 0 7 85.7 | 4.2 0 10.2 
New Hampshire. --.. 19. 4 | 9.8 1.3 | 1.2 7.1} 50.3 6.9 6.1 36.7 
New Jersey... _-- | 136.8 | 90.7 15.2 0 30.9 66.3 | 11.1 | 0 22.6 
New Mexico. ....._-- 22.0 | 15.4 | 14 0 3 70.1 | 6.6 | 0 23.3 
ww SNK. .......... 508. 1 | 426. 6 (*) Cire 4 84.0 | (8) 0 ® 
North Carolina.__..... | 103.2 | 66.9 & 4 | 4.5 | 23. 4 | 64.9 | 81 44 22.6 
North Dakota.........| 24.1 | 16.9 3 | 0 6.9 | 69.8 | 1.4 | 0 28.8 
+ a 185. 2 12.6 ( 36.1 79.2 | 5.4 | Q) 15.4 
SS | 70.4 24.4 5.0 | 30.3 10.7 34.7 7% | 43.1 15.2 
Oregon................| 53.5 34.9 7.4 | 3.8 | 7.4 | 65.3 13.9 | 7.1 13.8 
Pennsylvania_...._..- 235. 8 168.3 22.1 | 5.1 40.3 | 71.4 9.4 | 2.2 17.1 
Rhode Island___...._.. he VD 15.3 5] 3.3 | 2.0 72.7 2.2 15.5 0.6 
South Carolina........| 54.3 | 37.6 .8 | 0 | 7.9 | 69.2 16.1 | 0 146 
South Dakota__...._.. 24.2 | .4 0 19.2 4.6 L.7 uv |} 79.3 19.1 
| | } } 
Tennessee_._.......... | 79.3 ( (3) 8.1 | () (3) (3) 10.2 @) 
-—_ RENEE 206.9 | 137.1 17.8 | 127] 39.3} 66.3 8.6 61 19.0 
Sree 25. 6 | 10.9 e £3 | 28 | 42.5 2.6 16.8 38.1 
ncn cavecs : Bs 5.2 1.7 | 2.3 | 3.6 40.5 13.6 17.9 23.0 
Se | $5.9 50.9 3.1 | 28.5 | 3.4 | 59.3 3.6 33.2 40 
Washington...........| 85.9 61. 2 3.8 4.1 | 16.8 | 71.2 45 48 19.5 
West Virginia.........| 49.8 | 24.2 1.2 17.8 | 6.5 | 48.7 2.4 35.8 13.1 
Wisconsin............- 115.7 | 69. 3 7.5 | 8.9 | 30. 0 59. 9 6.4 7.7 25.9 
eae EES. | 11] 5.4 of | 2.8 2.2) 48. 8 | 5.9 25. 4 19.8 














1 Employees who sre members of State or local retirement systems and also 
covered by Federal old-age and survivors insurence have been counted only in 
the former category. Such dual coverage did not occur on a significant scale in 
October 1952 except in Virginia and for certain transit systems located in Cali- 


fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 
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3 Not available. 


? Employees working in positions potentially covered by a State or local re’ 
ment system who are not themselves members of the system because of individ 
option, age, recency of employment, or other disqualifying factors. 


a 


é 








systems in January 1942 was sur- 
veyed in terms of the type of system 
to which the employee belonged, 
rather than the type of job, as in the 
recent survey. Thus, a policeman 
whose membership was in a system 
that included general employees as 
well was not identifiable as a police- 
man; a local teacher who belonged 
to a State-administered school sys- 
tem could not be distinguished from 
@ member employed by the State 
college. 

Another difference in the two sur- 
veys is in the definition of a State 
or local retirement system. The 1942 
survey was limited to retirement 
Plans administered by the State or 
locality and excluded plans provid- 
ing for the purchase of retirement 
annuity contracts through life in- 
surance companies or through such 
organizations as the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. The 
definition used in the 1952 survey— 
any plan, other than Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance, for employee 
retirement benefits to which a gov- 
ernment gives any financial support— 
included such arrangements. It is 
probable that this difference in 
definition accounts for only a small 
proportion of the increase in mem- 
bership of retirement systems. No 
up-to-date measure of the number 
of employees covered by these insur- 
ance arrangements is available. Evi- 
dence from the 1942 survey indicated 
they were numerically unimportant 
then. For an intermediate period, 
there are some data relating to 
teachers at higher educational insti- 
tutions that had contracts with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. In 1946, 9,100 teachers 
were employed by public higher edu- 
cational institutions with such con- 
tracts; the number actually covered 
by the contracts was probably less.° 

The proportion of school em- 
ployees who were members of State 
and local retirement systems had 
grown from 59 percent in January 
1942 to 74 percent in October 1952. 
During this time the corresponding 
increase for nonschool employment 


‘Dorothy McCamman, “Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions and Social Security,” 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1948, 
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had been from 37 percent to 62 
percent. 

Of all nonschool employees in Jan- 
uary 1942, 39 percent at the State 
level and 36 percent at the local level 
were members of systems. From this 
fairly even starting point, State em- 
ployees made much the greater gains 
in the 10-year period. In October 
1952, 74 percent of them—in com- 
parison with 57 percent of all local 
nonschool employees—belonged to 
public employee retirement systems. 
Addition of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage does not narrow the 
gap; 88 percent of the State non- 
school employees and 70 percent of 
the local nonschool employees had 
protection under one system or the 
other. 

For the 1942 survey, an analysis 
of the effect of the municipality’s size 
on coverage had to be limited to 
States in which there was no State- 
administered system covering em- 
ployees of localities of different sizes. 
The States excluded from the analysis 
were, by the very nature of the limit- 
ing factor, the ones that had attained 
the most complete coverage for local 
employees; localities too small to 
maintain their own systems could 
affiliate with the State-administered 
system. Thus, the proportion of local 
nonschool employment covered in 
1942 (36 percent for all States) was 
only 23 percent in the 36 States that 
had no State-wide system for local 
nonschool employees. For those 36 
States, the proportion of municipal 
nonschool employment that was cov- 
ered bore a direct relationship to the 
size of city; it was 74 percent in cities 
of 500,000 or more population, 51 
percent in cities of 100,000—499,999, 
and only 13 percent in cities of less 
than 100,000. 

From the 1952 survey it is possible 
to see a clear-cut relationship be- 
tween the size of the employing mu- 
nicipality and coverage under a re- 
tirement system administered by 
either the State or locality. Of all 
nonschool city employees, 88 percent 
of those employed by cities of 100,000 
or more population, but only 40 per- 
cent of those employed by smaller 
cities, were members of State or local 
retirement systems. The very incom- 
plete coverage for employees of small 


cities is even more significant when 


viewed against the widespread growth | 


in State-administered retirement sys. 
tems for general employees of loca} 
governments. By the beginning of 
1950, 32 States had State-wide sys. 
tems covering nonschool city em. 
ployees, 21 more than the number 


with such systems at the time of the 


1942 survey. 

The sparseness of retirement sys. 
tem coverage for employees of small 
cities has been somewhat offset by 
their coverage under old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance. In October 192, 
about 16 percent of all nonschog 
employees of cities of less than 100, 
000 population—in contrast to only 
4 percent of those employed by larger 
municipalities—had coverage under 
the Federal program. 

The 1942 survey had shown littl 
coverage of county employees; only 
6.2 percent were members of systems 
in the 36 States without State-wide 
systems. In October 1952, 48 percent 
of all nonschool county employees 
were members of retirement systems 
and 22 percent were covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. Th 
over-all proportion of county em- 
ployees having protection (70 per- 
cent) thus compares favorably with 
that for employees of cities of al 
sizes (75 percent). For this latte 
group, almost 66 percent had thet 
protection through State or local re 
tirement systems, and something les 
than 10 percent were protected unde 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Townships and special districts 
were included with cities in th 
earlier survey, but the present dats 
provide separable information fo 
these local units of government. Of 
the nonschool employees of town- 
ships in October 1952, only 25 per 
cent were members of retirement 
systems and 5 percent were covere 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 
Protection was considerably mor 
complete for nonschool employees 0 
special districts; 48 percent belonge 
to a State or local retirement plan 
and an additional 15 percent hai 
coverage under the Federal program 


State Variations 


In 1942, when somewhat less that 
half of all State and local employee 
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were memers of retirement systems, 
ynevenness of protection from State 
to State was extremely marked. One 
State —_Idaho— had no retirement 
system coverage; in a dozen other 
States, less than one-tenth of the 
employees were covered. In about half 
the States, the employees who had 
no protection outnumbered by more 
than 2 to 1 the members of retire- 
ment systems. The reverse—2 mem- 
bers for every unprotected person— 
was found in only six States. 

A decade’s growth in State and 
local retirement systems, aided by the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, has greatly re- 
duced the State differences. In Octo- 
ber 1952, at least two-thirds of all 
the employment was covered by one 
system or the other in all but five 
States.* In no State were fewer than 
half the employees protected. 


The part that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has played in achiev- 
ing this widespread protection may 
not be large in the aggregate; addi- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage to retirement system 
membership raises the over-all pro- 
portion with protection by a scant 
10 percentage points (from 67.0 per- 
cent to 76.7 percent). The extension 
of coverage under the Federal pro- 
gram has been effective, however, in 
bringing many States close to the 
coverage proportion achieved by the 
retirement systems of only a few 
States. If their old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage is not counted, 
the number of States with coverage 
of less than two-thirds of all em- 
ployees rises from 5 to 25; instead of 
no State with coverage of less than 
half, there would be 13. The signif- 
icance of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage is especially appar- 
ent in some of the States that pro- 
vided virtually no protection in 1942. 
Of the 13 States where fewer than 


*Because data for State employees in 
four States were incomplete, these States 
are excluded from the analysis although 
estimates for them are included in the 
national totals. The proportion of local 
employees in the four States who were 
members of retirement systems or covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance was 
67 percent in Indiana, 74 percent in 
Maryland, 62 percent in Minnesota, and 
71 percent in Tennessee. 
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one-tenth of the employees were 
covered in 1942, one State now covers 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance four-fifths of all its employees, 
another covers two-thirds, two cover 
more than half, and four others 
cover at least one-fourth—propor- 
tions much higher than that for all 
States combined. 

The States having the highest pro- 
portions of coverage in 1942 were the 
largest ones. As a result, there was 
a marked concentration of member- 
ship in a handful of States. New 
York alone accounted for one-fifth 
of all the members of systems in 
1942; covered employees in that State 
and in California, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania represented almost half the 
total membership. The combined em- 
ployment in these four States with 
the largest number of public em- 
ployees accounted for somewhat less 
than a third of all State and local 
employment in January 1942. In 
contrast, the 14 States with the 
fewest government employees had 6.6 
percent of all State and local employ- 
ment at that time but only 4.1 per- 
cent of the membership of systems. 

The 1952 survey shows a different 
situation. The same four large States 
still had almost a third of all State 
and local employment (30 percent), 
but their proportion of the member- 
ship of State and local retirement 
systems had dropped to not much 
more than a third (36 percent); they 
accounted for an even smaller pro- 
portion of all employees with protec- 
tion, including old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage (32 percent). The 
14 States that in 1942 had had the 
smallest number of government em- 
ployees had, in October 1952, only 
6.1 percent of all employment, but 
their proportion of the membership 
of State and local retirement systems 
had risen slightly to 4.7 percent. 
When their coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance is included, 
they accounted for almost the same 
proportion of persons with protection 
(5.7 percent) as of total employment. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Coverage 
in Perspective 
The emphasis placed on the role 
of old-age and survivors insurance 


in making protection available to 
public employees in States where re- 
tirement system coverage had been 
sparse does not imply that the two 
forms of protection are equivalent. 
Actually, the two types of systems 
provide very different protection, re- 
flecting very different purposes. 

State and local retirement systems 
are designed primarily for employees 
who retire after many years of serv- 
ice. They make public employment 
attractive by rewarding the career 
employee with an annuity heavily 
weighted by length of service and 
frequently related to his full salary 
during his highest-paid years. A pri- 
mary function of pension plans for 
public employees is to provide an 
orderly and humane method of re- 
tiring workers who, having served the 
public for many years, have grown 
too old to perform their work effi- 
ciently. The varied functions of State 
and local governments call for differ- 
ing degrees of physical and mental 
vigor from employees, and so the 
plans commonly allow for these dif- 
ferences by making the retirement 
age flexible. 

Because the special systems are de- 
signed for employees making a career 
of government service, they do not 
attempt to provide adequate protec- 
tion for employees who come within 
their scope for relatively brief per- 
iods. Moreover, because of concentra- 
tion on the provision of adequate 
retirement protection in old age, sys- 
tems other than those covering the 
hazardous jobs of policemen and 
firemen offer little protection to sur- 
vivors. If the government worker dies 
in service, the usual plan provides 
only a refund of his own contributions 
and interest; if he reaches retirement 
age, he may have the option of taking 
a reduced benefit during his lifetime 
in order to assure his wife of a con- 
tinuing income after his death. 

The protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, on the other hand, 
is geared to the essential needs of the 
average worker. The social insurance 
benefit is heavily weighted in behalf 
of lower-paid workers and not 
weighted by years of coverage. The 
broad and Nation-wide coverage is 
a distinct advantage for the worker 
who moves from job to job; it gives 
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no special advantage to the more un- 
usual individual who spends his entire 
working lifetime with the same em- 
ployer. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provides family protection at no 
higher cost to the worker with de- 
pendents than to a single worker with 
the same earnings. During his earning 
period, the worker with family re- 
sponsibilities has valuable survivor 


protection, payable in the form of 
monthly benefits to orphaned chil- 
dren and their mothers or to depend- 
ent parents. On retirement, additional 
benefits are paid if the worker has 
eligible dependents, and after his 
death, his aged widow continues to 
receive a benefit. 

If the two types of protection are 
evaluated from the point of view of 


retirement income for the career em. 
ployee, it is clear that the old-age 
benefits of the social insurance sys. 
tem are not—and are not intended 
to be—sufficiently high or flexible 
enough to serve as an inducement to 
public employment. Nevertheless, the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys. 
tem can greatly strengthen retire. 
ment provisions for public employees, 





Table 3.—School ernployees of State and local governments, by type of retirement protection and by State, 
October 1952 


{Numbers in thousands] 
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1 Employees who are members of State or local retirement systems and also 
auaal by Federal old-age and survivors insurance have been counted only 
once, in the former category. Such dual coverage of school employees probably 
did not occur in ony State but Virginia in October 1952. 

*? Employees working in positions potentially covered by a Stste or local retire- 


ment system who are not themselves members of the system because of individual 
option, age, recency of employment, or other disqualifying factors. 

? Less than 50 

4 Not available 
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It can provide basic protection for 
those employees who fall outside the 
scope of the special systems. Even in 
States or areas where protection had 
peen most widespread, some segments 
of employment had purposely been 
excluded from retirement systems de- 
signed for employees making a career 
of special types of government serv- 
ice. For example, a system for uni- 
formed members of the police or 
fire department may have specifically 
excluded clerical employees of the 
department, a system for teachers 
may have excluded janitors or all 
noncertificated personnel, and sys- 
tems for these and other types of 
employees may have excluded all 
part-time workers and those not on 
@ permanent basis. In general, such 
excluded employees are probably less 
tied to government service than are 
those covered by retirement systems; 
hence, as a group, they have the most 
to gain from the crediting under old- 
age and survivors insurance of both 
governmental and nongovernmental 
employment. 

In States where less widespread 
coverage under retirement systems 
has been achieved, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has a different role 
to play in increasing the protection 
of public employees. So far as em- 
ployment characteristics and retire- 
ment needs are concerned, the em- 
ployees in these States who are 
covered or eligible for coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
essentially no different from their 
fellow workers in the same or other 
States who are covered by tailor- 
made systems. In some of these areas, 
consequently, more than the basic 
protection of old-age and survivors 
insurance has been considered desir- 
able, and attention has been given to 
the possibility of supplementing the 
benefits of old-age and survivors in- 
surance through plans established by 
the State or locality. 

One State—Virginia—abolished its 
existing retirement system in order 
to become eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage; after 
hegotiating an agreement for cover- 
age under the Federal system, supple- 
mentary retirement protection was 
set up under a new State system. By 
October 1952, Virginia had already 
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completed the various steps of this 
procedure. In other governmental 
areas, similar procedures were under 
consideration or—as in Mississippi— 
partially completed at that time. The 
findings of the October 1952 survey, 
especially as they relate to coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, thus portray transitional and 
constantly changing conditions. 


School Employees 


For the country as a whole, 83 per- 
cent of the local school employees 
but only 61 percent of those at the 
State level were members of retire- 
ment systems or covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance in October 
1952. This difference in favor of local 
employees, which is apparent in the 
vast majority of the States, must be 
recognized as due in part to the 
practice of employing relatively fewer 
student helpers in local schools than 
in State colleges and universities. In 
only nine of the States for which the 
comparison can be made (table 3) 
was the proportion of State employees 
with protection as high as or higher 
than the proportion of local em- 
ployees. In three of the nine States, 
coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance was important in bring- 
ing the proportion for State em- 
ployees up to the height reached by 
local employees. 

In only seven States (not including 
North Carolina, where employees of 
local schools are considered State 
employees) did as many as two- 
thirds of the State educational em- 
ployees belong to a public employee 
retirement system. In 13 States, 
fewer than 1 out of 3 State school 
employees was a member of a retire- 
ment system. Addition of employees 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance raises this proportion to 
more than one-third in all but one 
of the 13 States and, in most of 
them, to well above half the total 
State school employment. 

Of the local school employees, on 
the other hand, roughly two-thirds 
or more were members of State or 
local retirement systems in all States 
except Mississippi and South Dakota, 
where virtually all local school em- 
ployees were reported as covered un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance. 


In half a dozen States and in the 
District of Columbia, at least nine- 
tenths of all the local school em- 
ployees belonged to a retirement 
system. In four additional States, 
nine-tenths or more were either 
members of retirement systems or 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Only half the States reported any 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage of local school employees. In 
most of them the coverage applied 
to relatively few employees. Never- 
theless, in these States as a group, 
employees had achieved somewhat 
more widespread retirement protec- 
tion than in the States in which their 
only protection was under a State or 
local retirement system. Of the States 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, the over-all proportion with 
protection was 85 percent or above 
in 13 States, and in no State was it 
less than 70 percent. Of the half with- 
out old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage, the proportion with retire- 
ment system membership was as high 
as 85 percent in only nine States 
and the District of Columbia; in two 
States it was less than 70 percent. 


Nonschool Employees 


In virtually every State, relatively 
more of the nonschool employees at 
the State level than at the local level 
have retirement protection. This is 
the almost inevitable result of the 
difficulties encountered in organizing 
protection for employees of a variety 
of units of government, many of them 
too small to support a system of their 
own and with no common bond be- 
yond their geographical location. Op- 
portunities for localities to cover their 
nonschool employment by affiliating 
with State-wide systems were less 
frequent and came considerably later 
than in the case of schooi em- 
ployment, where local teachers had 
pioneered in achieving retirement 
protection. 

In a total of 27 States—including 
practically all the largest States— 
roughly nine-tenths or more of the 
State employees had retirement pro- 
tection. In 17 States, this high pro- 
portion had been reached through 
membership in State-administered 
retirement systems; in nine, through 
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Table 4.—Nonschool employees of State and local governments, by type of retirement protection and by State, 


October 1952 


[Numbers in thousands] 
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Connecticut _.____..__- : 37.7 28.3 1.6 | 2.9 4.9 14.5 98. 7 0 23.2 60.5 | 12.8 
BR 6.6 4.3 8] 4 1.4 4.0 63. 0 0 2.5 70.8 | 13.8 
District of Columbia_-.__| 14.2 14.2 0 a? ee PRs, a Bhs in ; 14.2 100. 0 0 
pcan be re SE | 63.7 | 39. 5 5.6 7.1 11.5 0. 4 93. 4 0 43.2 47.2 | 16.5 
oO eS Se 46.1 18. 2 5.4 | 0 22.5 l 50. 2 0 31. 1 34. 2 | 0 
| 
ee te. cee uct 11.9 | 5 0 9.8 1.6 4.3 9 | 99. 1 7.6 6.1 72. 
Te a AS 150.8 108. 3 10. 5 (1) 32.0 332.6 88, 2 0 117.2 67.1 (1) as 
Pena ois BS 60. 2 | (3 (4) 15. 2 (*) 14.8 (4) 0 45.4 22.0 33.5 
SS ee 47.2 35. 2 r 0 11.3 14.8 86.8 0 32.4 69.0 0 
Raa oan 34.2 | 3.4 1 24.1 6.5 | 9.9 2.4 04. 6 24.3 | 13.1 60.7 
pf ee 30.8 3.0 1 23. 6 4.1 14.2 8 99. 2 16.7 17.2 7.2 
OS i 46.0 | 31.1 3 0 12.8 22.0 92. 0 0 24.1 5.4 0 
ss ST eee 4 19. 4 9.0 1.3 1.2 7.8 | &.3 70.9 0 11.1 28. 5 1L1 
OS Ee 37.0 | ® (*) 1.3 (*) 13.4 (4 0 23.6 | 70. 6 54 
Massachusetts_----.-...- 124. 6 | 95. 8 11.9 () 16.9 30.0 90. 2 0 94.6 72.7 (1) 
a... 110.0 | 80.9 1.8 9.1 18.2 28. 4 96.1 0 86.7 67.5 10.5 
Minnesota.............- 63. 9 | (4) (*) 0 ( } 16.7 (4 0 47.3 57.4 0 
Mississippi.............- 30.8 1.8 9 15.2 12.9 12.5 0 79. 6 18.3 9.6 29.0 
| ___, SEE 58.7 5.5 4 45.5 7.7 17.5 0 100. 0 41.2 | 13.3 67.8 
omens OE eee Ee 4 4 | 7 3 1.9 .. ‘ A 4.9 KO. 9 Bs AS. | 52.3 é 
alba ee ET 28. 7 4 3) 7 5. a4 1.8 2 21.0 21.7 4 
ben ee a | 4.5 3.9 | 2] 0 .4 1.5 97.8 0 3.0 79.5 0 
New Hampshire-----_-_- 13.2 5.6 1 7 5.8 4.7 65.7 1 8.6 | 29.1 &3 
a ye YS $5. 2 2.8 11.0 0 21.4 21.6 59. 5 0 63.5 | 62.8 0 
ew Mexico............- 10. 2 6.0 1.3 0 .9 5.4 75.8 0 4.8 40.8 0 
ee ee... woe cc... 360. 3 313.4 (*) 0 (4) 83.3 RO. 4 0 277.0 86. 2 0 
heb away eae : 51.9 29. 2 5.2 4.0 13. 5 24.6 73.3 0 27.4 40.9 147 
orth Dakota_......_._- 14.3 8.0 2] 0 6.1 3.7 95. 4 0 10.7 2.4 0 
ne ae Ba -? 103, 3 9.5 () 25.9 at) 100. 0 0 109. 3 67.6 Q) 
Gtiins Keck sna ws 34.5 3.1 1 27.8 3.6 12.9 3.3 93.9 21.6 12.2 72.5 
ES i ee ee 30.6 19.3 4.3 3.8 3.2 13.5 78.1 0 17.1 51.3 22.2 
Pennsylvania___-_...___- 138. 2 87.1 16.8 3.3 31.0 57.8 74.4 0 80.3 54.9 41 
Rhode Island___._....._- 14.5 10.3 0 |} 2.7 1.5 6.6 100. 0 0 8.0 47.5 338 
South Carolina__-_...__-- 24.7 16.4 3.6 0 4.7 11.3 88. f 0 13.4 47.6 0 
South Dakota_-_-__- 13.7 0 0 9.7 3. § af 0 100.0 10.0 0 60.7 
Tennessee_______ 44.5 (4 (*) 6.1 (*) 14.0 (4 0 ‘ 40.0 20.2 
, ss FT CRS TES 101.9 57.6 7.3 12.7 24.3 28 RR. 5 0 73.6 44.2 17.3 
“Ses 13.3 1.9 3 4.3 6.8 4.9 5.9 0 &4 19.2 51.2 
Vermont_____--- 7.8 2.2 1.4 | 1.4 &7 3. 6 56.3 0 4.2 4.3 34.0 
, SP ES 45.3 22.7 1.7 17.9 3.0 24.1 65. 4 34.6 21.1 12.8 45.3 
Washington___.......___- 50.6 37.1 1.8 2.2 9.5 4 81.6 0 6.1 70.0 62 
West Virginia__.___.-___- 22.9 19 a 17.7 3.1 14.4 3.9 93. 8 & 5 16. 2 50.2 
i cance 71.2 41.4 3. 2 | 7.0 19. 6 11.7 94.8 2.3 5 10.9 11.3 
Wyoming...............- 5.7 1.6 -3 | 2.8 1.0 2.1 65.9 0 3.6 5.2 77.8 


| 
' 





1 Employees who are members of State or local retirement systems and also 
by Federal old-age and survivors insurance have been counted only once, 
in the former category. Such dual coverage occurred, in October 1952, in Virginia 
and for local transits ystems in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 


covere 


coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance; and in one (Virginia), 
through a combination of the two 
types of protection. 

In no State did as many as nine- 
tenths of the local nonschool em- 
ployees have retirement protection. 
New York came closest, with 86 per- 
cent protected through membership 
in retirement systems; and Oklahoma 
was next, with 85 percent, mostly 
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option, age, 
3 Less than 50. 


through old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage. 

Because retirement system protec- 
tion was so much more nearly com- 
plete for State employees than for 
those employed by local governmental 
units, the extension of coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
had a different impact at the two 
levels. For State employees, the role 
of old-age and survivors insurance 





? Employees working in positions potentially covered by a State or local retire 
ment system who are not themselves members of the system because of individual 
recency of employment, or other disqualifying factors. 


4 Not available. 


has been to perform the functions 
that otherwise would have been per- 
formed by a State-administered sys- 
tem. Only 10 States had not estab- 
lished their own systems for general 
State employees by 1950. These States 
are Mississippi, where—by October 
1952—eight-tenths of all State non- 
school employees were covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, and 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Social Security in India 
by Witsur J. Conen* 


India achieved its independence only 6 years ago. In these 
6 years the Indian Government has faced many financial and 
economic problems, but it has put as one of the first measures 
in its program of domestic reforms and improvements the 
establishment of a social security program. The provisions 
for this program are outlined in the following pages. 


program in southeast Asia came 

into operation in India on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1952. The program, which 
was initiated on a limited basis, will 
cover about 2.5 million factory em- 
ployees when it comes into operation 
throughout the major industrial cen- 
ters by January 1955. The Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, which estabd- 
lished the program, provides for 
medical services, continuing cash 
benefits due to employment injury 
or death, cash sickness benefits dur- 
ing periods of wage loss, and cash 
maternity benefits. 

In addition, legislation providing 
for a separate system of old-age and 
survivors savings benefits was enacted 
in 1952. This program, initiated by 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 
provides for the establishment on a 
compulsory basis of company (sav- 
ings) plans in certain industries. It 
applies to about 1.6 million employees. 

India, the second most populous 
country in the world and the eighth 
most important industrial nation, 
thus becomes another of the major 
countries to put into operation a so- 
cial security system. Although the 
coverage of the system is limited, 
protection is afforded against a 
number of risks. 


T first major social security 


Employees’ State Insurance 
Act 


The Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, enacted in April 1948, was one 
of the first major pieces of social 





*Technical Adviser to the Commis- 
sioner for Social Security. Material in 
this article was obtained by the author 
while he was in India in December 1952. 
Mr. Cohen visited the offices of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Corporation as 
well as some local offices and a regional 
Office. 
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welfare legislation to be enacted after 
the partition of British India. The 
problem of social security had at- 
tracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India as early as 1927, in 
connection with the ratification of 
the draft Convention on social insur- 
ance passed at the tenth session of 
the International Labor Conference, 
in that year. In 1931 a Royal Com- 
mission on Labor recommended the 
introduction of a sickness insurance 
program. In 1943 a social insurance 
expert was appointed to study the 
question and draft a report on sick- 
ness insurance for industrial workers 
in India. The report, submitted in 
1944, outlined a program of this type 
for industrial workers. After the 
Government had fully considered the 
views of employers, employees, and 
the State governments and the tech- 
nical suggestions of the International 
Labor Office, the Minister for Labor 
introduced a bill in the Central Leg- 
islature in 1946 that was passed as 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948. 

Two earlier measures providing 
some social security to industrial 
workers already existed in India. 
These were the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1923 and the various 
State maternity benefit acts. 


Experience showed that both meas- 
ures left much to be desired. Lump- 
sum payments under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were not satisfac- 
tory, since such payments are usually 
spent by the workers as soon as they 
are received and the disabled workers 
are left without continuing income. 
The various State maternity benefit 
acts were neither uniform nor uni- 
versal, and, since each employer bore 
directly the cost of such benefits, em- 
ployers often dismissed a woman 


worker on the first indication of 
pregnancy. These and other defects 
in the administration of the earlier 
laws were remedied in part when the 
1948 legislation was enacted. 

After the passage of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act in 1948, a plan 
for its progressive application to 
various regions in the country was 
drawn up by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation, the agency 
that had been set up to administer 
the program. As the problem was new 
to the country and involved setting 
up a new technical organization, the 
Corporation did not think it possible 
to implement the program through- 
out the country simultaneously. Ac- 
cording to the plan, it was proposed 
to implement the program first in 
Kanpur and Delhi by July 1950 and 
then to extend it by several successive 
steps until, in 1955, it would be effec- 
tive in all the major industrial 
centers. 

The Employers’ Association of Nor- 
thern India (Kanpur) raised certain 
objections, however, to this piece- 
meal application of the law. It pointed 
out that if the law were implemented 
in only a few regions, without its 
simultaneous application in other 
areas, it would place the industry in 
those regions at a competitive finan- 
cial disadvantage. The Government 
gave consideration to these objec- 
tions, and an amendment to meet 
them was passed in October 1951. 
Under the 1951 amendment all em- 
ployers covered by the law through- 
out India will pay contributions dur- 
ing the transitional period (1952-54), 
even though benefits are not yet 
available to their employees. 


Scope of the Law 

The Act applies initially to all fac- 
tories, other than seasonal factories, 
run with power and employing 20 or 
more persons. All employees receiv- 
ing a salary not exceeding 400 rupees 
a month are covered. The Act also 
makes provision for the program’s 
extension, either entirely or in part, 
to any establishment or class of es- 
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tablishments to include other work- 
ers, including agricultural workers. 

The Act also provides that medical 
benefits may be extended to the fami- 
lies of insured employees. This ques- 
tion is being studied at the present 
time by the Corporation. 

It is estimated that 12,000 employ- 
ers employing 2.5 million persons will 
be covered by the law when it is in 
operation in all the major industrial 
areas in 1955. 


Classes of Benefit 


The law provides for five classes of 
benefits — medical benefit, sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, disable- 
ment benefit, and dependents’ bene- 
fit. The last two types of benefit are 
payable only in case of occupational 
injury or death. 

Medical benefit—Medical services 
are provided to insured employees for 
illnesses whether of occupational or 
nonoccupational origin. Medical care 
and treatment are furnished to sick, 
insured persons at State insurance 
dispensaries established for this pur- 
pose by the State government in 
various industrial areas. In Delhi 
and Kanpur these dispensaries are 
manned by full-time medical doctors, 
who treat insured persons and, if 
necessary, visit them at their homes. 
Drugs and medicines are also pro- 
vided. Arrangements have been made 
for mobile dispensaries to visit dis- 
tant places. 

A question that is engaging the 
attention of the Corporation in con- 
nection with the medical benefit is 
whether a panel system, with free 
choice of doctor, should replace the 
service system established in Delhi 
and Kanpur through the State in- 
surance dispensaries. Experience in 
these States has shown that it is not 
easy to get suitable buildings for dis- 
pensaries. The number of dispensa- 
ries that would have to be set up for 
a service system is very large. 

The Director General of the Cor- 
poration, C. L. Katial, has stated that 
the panel system has several distinct 
advantages in India. For one, it would 
facilitate the implementation of the 
program in small towns. Qualified 
doctors, most of whom have well- 
equipped clinics of their own, are 
available in almost every city and 
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small town. It may not be worth while 
to establish dispensaries in the small 
population centers; even if a dispen- 
sary is established, it may not be con- 
venient and suitable to all insured 
persons in that area. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the Director General, “‘the 
panel system permits every insured 
person to make free choice of his 
doctor who may be suitable to and 
convenient to him, and provision of 
medical benefit to the families of in- 
sured persons in future will be very 
much [more] convenient and easier 
through the panel system .. . It is 
expected that the panel system will 
be speedy and avoid [the] overcrowd- 
ing and waiting [customary] in the 
case of dispensaries. The bulk of the 
medical profession in this country 
consists of private practitioners and 
it is through the panel system that 
services of these qualified medical 
practitioners can be harnessed for the 
benefit of the nation’s health. The 
Corporation has already agreed to 
adopt the panel system for the State 
of Bombay and the Punjab Govern- 
ment have also accepted the adoption 
of panel system in their State.” 

It is expected that the per capita 
expenditure on medical care in India 
will be raised from its present level 
of less than 1 rupee to about 6 rupees 
for insured persons. 

Sickness benefit.—Cash sickness 
benefits are payable up to a maximum 
of 8 weeks (56 days) in any continu- 
ous period of 365 days. There is a 
waiting period of 2 days. The benefit 
is equivalent to approximately 7/12 
of wages, being half of the “average 
assumed daily wage” in the wage 
class, but paid for 7 days in the week 
instead of 6. 

Maternity benefit—A qualified in- 
sured woman worker, at the time of 
her confinement, may receive medical 
treatment and also be entitled to 
claim maternity benefit at half her 
average daily wage or 12 annas a day, 
whichever is greater. The benefit 
amount is computed on the same 
basis as the sickness benefit. The 
benefit is payable for 12 weeks, of 
which not more than 6 weeks may 
precede the expected date of confine- 
ment; it is continued, however, only 
so long as she does not work for 
remuneration. 


Disablement benefit. — When an 
employee suffers an employment in. 
jury in the course of his work, he ig 
entitled to receive medical treatment 
and also a cash disablement benefit 
roughly equal to half his wages for 
the period for which he is certified 
as unable to attend to work. If the 
disablement is total and permanent, 
an amount equal to roughly half the 
wages will be paid as pension for life, 
For partial permanent disablement, g 
proportion of the wages will be paid 
as life pension. 

Dependents’ benefit—In the event 
of the death of a covered worker as 
a result of employment injury, a pen- 
sion roughly equal to half the average 
wages is available to the widow and 
children. The widow’s pension may 
not exceed three-tenths of the wage, 
and each child’s may not exceed one- 
fifth. 


Qualifying Conditions for 
Benefit 

The qualifying conditions are the 
same for disablement and depend- 
ent’s benefits; these benefits are 
payable if the employment injury or 
death is sustained during the course 
of an individual’s employment. The 
conditions for the other benefits vary. 


A person is entitled to medical sery- 
ice during any week for which con- 
tributions are payable with respect to 
him or in which he is qualified to 
claim sickness benefit or maternity 
benefit or is in receipt of temporary 
disablement benefit. 


Eligibility for sickness benefit in 
any 26-week period (known as 4a 
benefit period) depends on the con- 
tribution record during a previous 
26-week contribution period. There is 
an interval of 13 weeks between the 
two periods for preparing and proc- 
essing records and for other admin- 
istrative procedures. A person’s right 
to cash benefit is contingent on his 
having paid contributions for at least 
two-thirds of the weeks of the con- 
tribution period during which he is 
deemed to have been available for 
employment. Certified sickness, disa- 
bility, or entitlement to maternity 
benefit excuses the individual from 
contributions, but a minimum of 12 
weekly contributions must have been 
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actually paid in the contribution 
period. 

Qualifying conditions for mater- 
nity benefit are the same as for the 
sickness benefit, except that there 
must be at least one contribution 
during the 35-40 weeks before the 
week of confinement (or before the 
week in which the notice of preg- 
nancy is given, whichever is more 
advantageous to the insured). 


Financing 


The program is a contributory one, 
and the Employees’ State Insurance 
Fund consists of contributions from 
employers and employees and grants, 
donations, and gifts from the Central 
and State governments, local authori- 
ties, or other sources. 

Employees will pay their share of 
contributions only in the regions 
where the program is fully imple- 
mented and where they will be en- 
titled to the benefits provided under 
the Act. For this purpose, the em- 
ployees have been divided into eight 
wage groups. Workers in the lowest 
wage group — whose income is less 
than 1 rupee a day — are not required 
to contribute anything. A tax of only 
2annas a week is levied on employees 
in the next wage group and one of 4 
annas a week on those whose wages 
are from 1 rupee, 8 annas, to 2 rupees 
a day. 

Table 1 lists the contribution rates 
for employees and employers under 
the Act. The special contribution rate 
for employers set up by the 1951 
amendment for States other than 
Delhi and Kanpur is to be effective 
only during the transitional period. 
When this period is over, the em- 
ployer contribution rate is to revert 
to the schedule in the 1948 law, as 
shown in the table. 


The contribution rate for employ- 
ees approximates 242 percent of aver- 
age wages. It will be noted from the 
table that (except for the two lowest 
wage classes) the employer contribu- 
tion is twice that of the employee. 
Thus, under the original law, the 
employer contribution would have 
approximated 5 percent of average 
wages, making the total contributions 
of employers and employees about 
7% percent. In addition, the State 
governments are to meet one-third 
of the cost of the medical services 
provided to insured persons. Conse- 
quently, the employee contribution is 
expected to meet less than one-third 
of the total cost of the benefits pro- 
vided under the program. 

The incidence of the program’s cost 
on employers has been spread over 
all covered employers throughout the 
country. In Delhi and Kanpur, where 
workers are already entitled to vari- 
ous benefits under the Act, employers 
contribute 14% percent of their total 
wage bill under the law as amended 
in 1951 instead of the amount of 
contribution payable by employers 
under the 1948 law. In other States, 
employers pay contributions at a 
special rate of % percent of their 
total wage bill. Wherever the program 
is implemented, the employers’ re- 
sponsibilities under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and Maternity 
Benefit Acts, as well as the cost of 
providing medical care for their 
employees, will be taken over by the 
Corporation. 

The Central Government will pay 
two-thirds of the Corporation’s ad- 
ministrative expenditures for the first 
5 years. 


Administration 
The administration of the program 


Table 1.—Contribution schedule under the Employees’ State Insurance Act 

















Employee Employer 
Wage group ' Total contribution contribution 
Rupees*? Annas | Rupees* Annas | Rupees* Annas 

NE FE ee See Cae 0 7 None 0 7 
Re. i, but less than TE in ceils a3 0 9 0 0 7 
Re. i but less than Rs. 2.................... 0 12 0 4 0 8 
Rs. 2, but less than Rs. 3.....-......--...... 1 2 0 6 0 12 
Rs. 3, but less than Rs. 4.-.--............... 1 . . © 8 1 0 
Rs. 4, but less than Rs. 6.....................- pv ae 0 11 1 6 
Rs. 6, but less than Rs. 8...................... 2 13 0 15 1 4 
NN 350s i chciacceecccasedeacbces 3 12 1 4 2 8 





? Classified by amount of average daily w: 


4 A rupee is now the equivalent of about 21 Tats in United States money. There are 16 annas to the rupee. 
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has been entrusted to an autonomous 
body — the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Corporation—set up by the 
Central Government with the Minis- 
ter for Labor as ex-officio Chairman 
and the Minister for Health as ex- 
officio Vice-Chairman. The Corpora- 
tion consists of 38 persons; seven 
represent the Central Government, 
17 represent the State governments, 
five the employers, five the employ- 
ees, two the medical profession, and 
two the Central Legislature. A stand- 
ing committee of 13 members, who 
are elected from among the members 
of the Corporation, acts as the execu- 
tive committee. A medical benefit 
council of 29 members has been set 
up to advise the Corporation on the 
medical aspects of the program. The 
chief executive officer of the Corpora- 
tion is the Director General. 

Regional offices have been opened 
in five industrial centers of India — 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, 
and Madras. Under these regional 
offices, there will be several local 
offices. Regional Boards are being set 
up, consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees and of the 
State governments concerned. 

The Corporation’s central office will 
be mainly concerned with forraula- 
tion of policy, over-all supervision, 
and coordination and liaison with the 
Central and State governments. Re- 
gional offices will maintain the rec- 
ords of the insured persons, adminis- 
ter the local offices, and dispose of 
most of the routine administrative 
work. Claims from insured persons 
will be received and the benefits pro- 
vided at local offices. The medical 
dispensaries will provide medical 
treatment to persons insured under 
the program. 

The Act contains provision for set- 
ting up employees’ insurance courts 
by State governments to decide dis- 
putes and to adjudicate claims. It 
also provides for the establishment 
of special tribunals in places where 
there are no employees’ State insur- 
ance courts to deal with cases arising 
out of the payment or recovery of 
employers’ special contributions. The 
Central Government has already 
taken up the matter of establishing 
these tribunals with the State gov- 
ernments concerned. 
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Chart 1.—Stamp book used by Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, India 
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IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS—(Contd.) 


@ Payment by stamps. — 
(i) 4 contribution stamp of value appropriate for the employee in 
fespect of each week for which contribution is payable must be 
affixed in the space provided for that week: 


(i) Immediately thereafter, the stamp should be caneelled by writing 
in ink or by stamping with metallic die thereon the date on 
which it is affixed and the Employer’s Code No. 


(ti) Where contribution is not payable for any week, reasons for 
non-payment must be shows in the space for the week left 
Dlank in the card. 


S. Expiry of Card.— 


It is advisable to prepare a fresh card for affixing contribution 
stamps for the next period before returning this card on 
expiry uf contribution period to the Regional Office. 


6. Contribution Cards to be sent to Regional Office.— 


(8) Within 7 days of knowledge of death of insured person. 

(b) Within 7 days of receipt of requmsition from Regional Office. 

(c) Within 15 days of termination of eontribution peried to which 
it relates. 


Cards to be sent together with return in duplicate in Porm—é, 


GET. C Form 2 
EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 








CONTRIBUTION CARD 
(Regulation 13) ‘ 
Qe 
a | is 
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] Employ- 
| er’a U.N 
=I | 














Name 
Fat neat 4 





Husband’ 
_ Name 
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t 2 3 4 5 
6 ? 8 9 10 
a iz 13 14 5 
16 17 18 19 20 
ze 32 zs 24 25 
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vas, No. 
eek sor 

WARNING.—Any person wno remuoics « stamp from this card of 
mekes use of a stamp removed from CH is liable to prosecution. 


IMPORTAN RUCTIONS 
1. Contributions are payable in respect of every employee as defined 


in the Emplovees’ State Insur, Act. 1048 
2. A week shall ve nlp tespect of which contributions shal) be 


yable. Week means a of 7 days commencing et midnight on 
turday night 
3. Time of pay of contribution.—Contribution shall be paid : 
(a) Within 1c da the last date of the wage period in which the 
contribution f due 
(bd) Within 14 days of the termination of employment. 


(c) Within dave after the termination of the contribution period, 
eo sa is earlier. 
NOTE 


(a) Contributions payable in respect of each week shall ordinarily fall 
due on the !ast day of the week. 

(b) Where an employre 's employed for part of the week or emploved 

by tw: of more employers successively in any week contribution 

falls due as laid down in regulations 36 and 37 of B.S. I. (General) 


Regulations. 
(Contd. om back paze) 





































































































Notice to Employer.—Lach stamp should be affixed 
aud the date of affixing it and employer’s Code 
26 No. at ouce stamped with metallic dic or written 
in ink across the face of the stamp and no other 
mark or perforation should be made thereon. 
Summary of stamps ailfixed or contribution paid 
Totai Assumed hula, 
Value Number 
Group | of each of —s = “a a ‘io — 
stamp | stamps | (2) x (3) | th: group} (3) (5) 
(Tt) (a) (3) (4) (5) (Bs 
. eo 7-0 o--14—o 
2 os See Ii— 4-01" 
3 o—I2—o i—132—0 
4 jt ee a— b— 
5 I— 8—o 3— KR—o 
6 a— I—e 5— e—o 
7 a—I3—0 7— »—0o 
8 3—ts—0 Io— 0--6 
Total... | 




















*Not to be entered by employer 
Checked and found correct. 
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Under the Act, the contributions 
received from employers, employees, 
and government cannot be utilized 
for any purpose other than the ad- 
ministration of the program and the 
granting of benefits under the Act to 
insured persons. An actuarial valua- 
tion at intervals of 5 years is com- 
pulsory. 

The Act provides that, whenever 
funds permit, the Corporation may 
increase the benefits or extend the 
period for which a benefit is paid, or 
provide part or all of the cost of 
medical care for the dependents of 
insured persons. 


Collection of Contributions 


Contributions are collected by 
means of the stamp system. The 
stamps are pasted in a “contribution 
ecard” (chart 1), which consists of 
four pages. Each contribution card 
has space for 26 stamps. The em- 
ployer is required to affix, in the 
proper space in the card, a contribu- 
tion stamp for each week. Imme- 
diately after the stamp has been 
affixed on the card, the employer is 
required to cancel the stamp with the 
date on which the stamp was affixed 
and the employer’s registration num- 
ber. Stamps are purchased by em- 
ployers from the Imperial Bank of 
India. The employer keeps a record 
of the stamps purchased, used, and 
on hand on a form prepared for this 
purpose. 

The employer sends the contribu- 
tion cards to the appropriate regional 
Office of the Corporation within 15 
days of the termination of the 6- 
month period for which it is valid, 
along with a list giving the name of 
each insured person, his insurance 
number, and the number and value 
of the contributions shown on the 
card. 

It is the employer’s responsibility 
to prepare the initial and subsequent 
contribution cards. The employer re- 
tains the card during the period the 
worker is employed by him. The in- 
sured person may inspect the card 
not more than once a month. 

The contribution cards are printed 
in three separate colors. These cor- 
respond to the three different con- 
tribution and benefit periods that 
are designed to stagger the workload 
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for processing the cards in the re- 
gional offices. 


Registration of Employees 


The employer must have each em- 
ployee furnish him the information 
required by the Corporation on a 
declaration form. The necessary in- 
formation covers sex, caste, marital 
status, father’s name (and husband’s 
name for a married woman), age, 
year of birth, address, the dispensary 
the individual wishes to select, and a 
photograph. 

The appropriate regional office pre- 
pares an identity card for each per- 
son and assigns the individual an 
insurance number. The regional office 
sends the identity cards to the em- 
ployer, who distributes them and 
obtains a receipt from the employee 
when the card is delivered. The iden- 
tity card must be shown when the 
insured person is obtaining a medical 
certificate, medical service, or a cash 
benefit. 


Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act 


The Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, enacted on March 4, 1952, lays 
down revised provisions replacing 
those contained in an earlier ordi- 
nance promulgated in 1951. 


The Act is intended to provide 
lump-sum benefits to the industrial 
worker when he retires or to his 
dependents in case of his death. The 
program is a form of compulsory 
saving on a company basis. During 
the course of the consideration of the 
legislation, the Government indicated 
it would have been preferable to pro- 
vide an old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system similar to those in the 
major industrial countries, but it was 
not felt that this was possible in 
India under prevailing conditions. 
Since a statutory provident fund on 
a contributory basis had been in 
existence for about 5 years for ap- 
proximately 300,000 coal-mine work- 
ers, the Government decided to ex- 
tend this type of program to other 
industries. 


As it stands at present, the Act 
extends to the whole of India, and 
applies to about 1.6 million workers, 
or about three-fourths of all factory 


employees except those in Govern- 
ment factories. 

Payment of contributions began on 
November 1, 1952. The law provides 
that the employee and the employer 
each contribute 6% percent on the 
basic pay, plus “dearness” allowance. 
This allowance is paid by many em- 
ployers as a substantial supplement 
to the basic wage and varies in 
amount with the cost of living. The 
law provides that, at the option of 
the worker, he may contribute up to 
814 percent. 

For all members of the funds, indi- 
vidual accounts are to be opened; 
the contribution payments, together 
with interest assignments, are to be 
credited to these accounts. The mem- 
bers may normally withdraw the full 
amount standing to their credit on 
retirement at age of superannuation, 
on retirement due to total disability, 
on migration from India for per- 
manent settlement abroad, and on 
absence for at least 1 year from em- 
ployment subject to the Act. Provi- 
sion is also made for withdrawals for 
the purpose of paying life insurance 
premiums. The person or persons who 
are to receive the amounts standing 
to the member’s credit in case of pre- 
mature death are to be designated 
at the outset by the member. 

Responsibility for operation of the 
funds is to be vested in a Central 
Board of Trustees; the Central Gov- 
ernment may, in consultation with a 
State government, constitute for any 
State a Board of Trustees that would 
then be responsible for all operations 
under the Act in that State. Until 
such time as a State Board is consti- 
tuted the Central Board may set up 
a Regional Committee for the State. 
The appropriate Central or State gov- 
ernment is to appoint a Commissioner 
and a Secretary for each Board or 
Regional Committee, and provision 
is made for the employment of staff 
as required. 

Provident funds already in exis- 
tence on November 15, 1951 (the date 
on which the earlier relevant ordi- 
nance was promulgated), are ab- 
sorbed into the funds established 
under the Act, unless exemption is 
obtained. The appropriate govern- 
ment is empowered under the Act to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Employers, Workers, and 
os Second Quarter, 
1952 


The number of workers with tax- 
able wages in employment covered 


by old-age and survivors insurance in 
April-June 1952, excluding the self- 
employed covered by the program, is 
estimated at 46 million — 2.2 percent 
larger than the total in January- 
March 1952 and 1.8 percent greater 


Estimated number of employers! and workers and estimated amount of wages 
in employment covered under old-age and survivors insurance, by specified 
















































period, 1940-52) 
[Corrected to Mar. 20, 1953] 
Workers All Total payrolls 
Emnt with | Taxable wages* | workers in in covered 
mp — taxable covered employment ¢ 
reporting | wages l employ- 
Year and quarter wages * during | ment 
(in period? | Total | Average during Total | Average 
thousands) (in | (in per | period ¢ in per 
| thousands)| Millions) | worker | (in millions) | worker 
| } | thousands) 
2,500} 35,303 | $32,974 2| 35,303 | $35,668 | $1,008 
2, 646 | 40,976 | 41,848 | 1,021 | 40,976 | 45,463 1,110 
2,655 | 46,363 | 52,939 | 1,142 | 46,363 | 58,219 1,256 
2, 304 | 47,656 | 62,423 | 1,310 | 47,656 | 60,653 1, 462 
2, 469 46,206 | 64,426 | 1,392 | 46,296 | 73,349 | 1,584 
2,614 46,392 | 62,945 | 1,357 | 46,392 | 71,560 | 1,543 
3,017 48,845 | 60,088; 1,414 | 48,845 | 79,260 1,623 
3, 246 48,908 | 78,372] 1,602 48,908 | 92,449 1,890 
3, 298 49,018 | 84,122) 1,716} 49,018 | 102,255 2,086 
3,316 | 46,796 | 81,808 1,748 | 46,796 | 99,989 2,137 
3,340 | 48,100 | 87,498 1,819 | 48,100 | 109,804 2,283 
4,220 54,500 | 110,990 2,037 | 54,500 | 133,800 2,455 
2,287 | 36,038 | 16,840 | 467 | 36,088 | 17,397 483 
2,416 38,055 | 17,845 | 469 | 38,153 | 19,079 500 
2,478 39,670 | 17,709 | 446 | 40,228 | 20,222 503 
cember...------ 2,5:3 | 37,945 | 16,694 | 440} 39,930 | 22, 562 565 
1947 | | | 
Janusry-March-_- 8 2, 509 | 38,7 20,805 537 38,765 21,497 555 
April-June______- 2 2,587 | 39,801 | 20,655 519 40,175 | 22,245 554 
July-September.....----..- 2,617 | 40,255 | 19, 555 486 | 41,155 | 23,035 560 
October-December-_---_--- 2,609 | 37,448 | 17,357 | 463 | 40,748 | 25,672 630 
1948 | | 
January-March............ 2,588 | | 23,080 583 39, 560 23,923 | 605 
iat mena 2/690 40,245 | 22,708 | 564 | 40,524 | 24, 668 609 
July-September_._........- 2,699 40, | 21,150 521 41,675 25,700 617 
October-December-.---.--- 2,661 36,790 | 17,184 | 467 41,540 | 27,964 673 
1949 j 
January-March._......... 2,639 | 38,162 | 23,376| 613} 38,162 | 24,254 636 
A Brit eo 2,693 38, 591 | 22,571 | 585 | 864 | 24,570 632 
July-September___. 2,697 | 38,333 ; 526 | 39,601 24,971 631 
r-December___--_-_- 2,002 | 34,520 | 15,701 | 455 | 39,477 | 26,194 664 
1 
J March §.........- 2,671 37,400 23,490 | e2s | 37,400 | 24,316 650 
A SS TT 2,766 39,200 | 24,052 614; 39,500 | 26,210 664 
July-September §__._.___.. 2,768 40,400 | 22,382 554 | 41,800 | 28,165 74 
October-December §.....-- 2,741 36,200 | 17,574 485 | 41,700} 31,113 7 
= | | 
January-March *___..._._. 3, 552 43,600 | 30,175 692 | 43,600 | 30,900 709 
April-June €..__......._._- 3,630 45,200 | 30,515 75 | 45,500 | 32,900 723 
July-September @___...... 3,610 45,500 | 27,700 609 | 46,500 | 34,000 | 731 
October-December ®......- 3,620 41,800 22,600 541 | 46,500 36,000 774 
1952 } 
January-March *.......... 3,600 45,000 | 33, 200 738 | 45,000 | 34,000 | 756 
April-June ¢..............- 3,670 46,000 | 32,500 707 46,500 | 35,000 | 753 








1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2? Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 


3 For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 
Bulletin, February 1947, p. 31. Quarterly data for 
other years were in the August 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 
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‘For a description of the series and quarterly 
data for 1940 see the Rulletin, February 1947, p. 30. 
Quarterly data for other years were in the February 
1948 and January 19653 issues. 

§ Preliminary. 

* Preliminary; includes dsta for new coverage under 
the 1950 amendments, except for newly covered self- 
employed persons and their earnings. In 1951 an 
estimated 58 million persons, including the self- 
employed, had taxable earnings of $119.5 billion, or 
$2,060 per person with taxable earnings. 


than that in the second quarter of 
the preceding year. The total number 
of workers in covered employment 
(again excluding the self-employed), 
estimated at 46.5 million, also in. 
creased during that period—3.3 per. 
cent from the January-March 19§2 
total and 2.2 percent from that of 
April-June 1951. These increases are 
in line with the changes in genera] 
employment levels. 

Average taxable wages, on the other 
hand, were estimated at $707, a de. 
cline of 4.2 percent from the first 
quarter of 1952. This decrease was 
sharper than the usual seasonal de- 
cline observed in past years because 
of the slightly lower level of average 
weekly hours and average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 
as compared with the first quarter of 
1952 —a decline that is also reflected 
in the slight decrease to $753 in the 
estimated average wage per worker 
in covered employment. 

Although the workweek in manu- 
facturing industries was shorter in 
April-June 1952 than in the second 
quarter of the preceding year, aver- 
age hourly earnings increased suffi- 
ciently to result in higher average 
weekly earnings in the later period. 
This rise is reflected in the increases 
of 4.7 percent in the average taxable 
wage and of 4.1 percent in the aver-’ 
age wage per worker in covered em- 
ployment, as compared with the aver- 
ages for the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. 

An estimated 3.7 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages 
in the second quarter of 1952. This 
total was 1.9 percent more than that 
in January-March 1952 and 1.1 per- 
cent greater than in the second quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

General 
CanaADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 


HEALTH AND WELFARE. Annual Re- 

port ... for the Fiscal Year Ended 

March 31, 1952. Ottawa: The 

Queen’s Printer, 1952. 168 pp. 25 

cents. 

CroTeaAU, JoHN T. “Federal Credit 
Union Liquidations, 1935-1951.” 
Journal of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Vol. 25, 
July 1952, pp. 187-203. 

Presents a statistical analysis of the 
liquidations and examines and eval- 
uates the reasons given for liquida- 
tion. Reprints are available from the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Intrno1s. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
A Comparative Study of the Cost 
of State Government in Illinois and 
Nine other States, 1941 to 1951. 
Springfield: Illinois Department of 
Finance, Aug. 10, 1952. 60 pp. 
Processed. 


INTERNATIONAL SociaL Security As- 
SOCIATION. Social Security of Inde- 
pendent Workers. 10th General 
Meeting, Vienna, July 3-7, 1951. 
(Report 2.) Geneva: The Associa- 
tion, 1952. $2.25. 

Report and national monographs 
prepared by the social security agen- 
cies of 17 countries. 

“Recent Social Security Legislation in 
Turkey.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, Feb. 15, 1953, pp. 
140-141. 25 cents. 

Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
craL Arrarrs. Handbook of Inter- 
national Measures for Protection 
of Migrants and General Condi- 
tions to Be Observed in Their Set- 
tlement. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1953. 278 pp. $3. 

Chapters on basic principles, or- 
ganization of migration, travel con- 
ditions, admission to employment, 
work and residence conditions, social 
insurance, and special provisions for 
refugees and displaced and stateless 
persons. 

U. S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Cre- 
ating a Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Report to 
Accompany H. J. Res. 223. (H. 
Rept. 166, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 
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Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1953. 13 pp. 

Compares the various proposals 
contained in Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1953 with those of Plan No. 1 
of 1949 and Plan No. 27 of 1950. 


U.S. PRESIDENT. Message....Trans- 
mitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1953. (H. Doc. 102, 83d Cong., 
lst sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 5 pp. 

Provides for the creation of a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BANKERS Trust Company. A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans In- 
cluding Analyses of Complete Pro- 
grams Recently Adopted or Revised. 
(1953 edition.) New York: The 
Company, 1953. 145 pp. 

Trends in retirement plans; the 
changes made by individual com- 
panies from 1950 to 1952; and the 
provisions of new and amended plans. 
Briacxsurn, G. G. “The Problem of 

the Older Worker.” The Labour 

Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 53, Feb. 1953, 

pp. 203-215. 25 cents. 

Boynton, Pau, W. Six Ways to Re- 
tire. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 145 pp. $2.50. 

Points out the advantages of a re- 
tirement program and suggests ways 
of drawing up a satisfactory plan. 
“Changes in Amounts of Retirement 

Annuities, 1937-51.” Monthly Re- 

view (Railroad Retirement Board), 

Chicago, Vol. 14, Feb. 1953, pp. 

23-26. 

Analyzes the steady rise in the aver- 
age amounts of annuities and dis- 
cusses the factors that brought about 
the increase in benefits. 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., and SHANAS, 
ETHEL. “Retirement and the Pro- 
fessional Worker.” Journal of Ge- 
rontology, Baltimore, Vol. 8, Jan. 
1953, pp. 81-85. $2.50. 

Considers the problems of retire- 
ment that confront the professional 
worker. 


INSURANCE RESEARCH AND REVIEW 
Service. The New Social Security 
Handbook for Life Underwriters. 
Indianapolis: The Service, 1952. 
30 pp. 

Data on rates, benefits, and provi- 
sions. 

Lave, Heten G. “A Community Plans 
a Recreation Program for the 
Aged.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Baltimore, Vol. 8, Jan. 1953, pp. 
86-89. $2.50. 

Describes Chicago’s experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Jomnt State GOVERNMENT Commis- 
sion. Sixrty-Five: A Report Con- 
cerning Pennsylvania’s Aged. Har- 
risburg: The Commission, 1953. 
96 pp. 

Considers such factors as patterns 
of living, resources, and government 
attempts to improve the resources of 
the aged. 

“Social Security in Belgium: Higher 
Contributions for Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 9, Feb. 1953, 
pp. 137-139. 25 cents. 

VAUGHAN—MorGaNn, JOHN; MAavupE, AN- 
cus; and THompson, KENNETH. 
The Care of Old People. London: 
Conservative Political Centre, 1952. 
30 pp. 6d. ! 
Discusses some of the problems in- 

volved in the changing age structure 

of Great Britain’s population. 

Wakertin, G. E. “Aging.” Illinois 
Medical Journal, Chicago, Vol. 103, 
Feb. 1953, pp. 88-95. 50 cents. 
Discusses the aging process and the 

diseases of later years, and suggests 

ways to achieve better health for the 
older person. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Assistance Worker. 
Chicago: The Association, 1952. 3 
pp. 15 cents. 

A statement, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel, outlining the basic knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities needed for 
a public assistance worker’s job. 
ArnpT, Hiitpa C. M. “An Appraisal of 

What the Critics Are Saying About 

Public Assistance.” Social Service 

Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, 

pp. 464-475. $1.75. 

CANADIAN WELFARE Councrn. Public 
Assistance and the Unemployed. 
Ottawa: The Council, 1953. 21 pp. 
25 cents. 

Recommendations for a planned 
program for the unemployed. 
GriFriIn, JoHN J. Hospitalization of 

the Aged: A Study of an Old Age 

Assistance Hospital Caseload. Som- 

erville, Mass.: Board of Public 

Welfare, 1952. 51 pp. 

LANSDALE, Rosert T. “A Major Prob- 
lem of Public Welfare: The Grow- 
ing Complexity of Administering 
Public Assistance.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 11, Jan. 1953, pp. 7-12. 
$1. 

Reviews the historical background 
of public assistance in the State of 
New York and suggests ways of im- 
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proving the program in that State 


and throughout the Nation. 
SuHore, HERBERT. “The Applications of 


Social Work Disciplines to Group- 
Work Services in Homes for the 
Aged.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, pp. 418- 
422. $1.75. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 


Child Health Services in Minne- 
sota: Report of Study ... St. Paul: 
Minnesota Department of Health, 
1951. 102 pp. 


Beer, EtHet S. “Providing for the 
Children of Working Mothers Here 
and Abroad.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, 
pp. 410-417. $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY. Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Delinquency. 
Sacramento: The Authority, 1952. 
32 pp. 

Describes the delinquency control 
and prevention program of the Youth 
Authority. 


Crary, Ratpo W. “A Juvenile Court’s 


Responsibility to Neglected and De- 
pendent Children.” Jowa Law Re- 
view, Iowa City, Vol. 38, Fall 1952, 
pp. 79-85. $1. 


Moss, DorotuHy H. “Parents on the 
March.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 11, Jan. 1953, pp. 28-33. $1. 
Describes what the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children is doing 
to advance an educational program 
for trainable, mentally retarded 


children. 


Paroui, Acusto. “Maternity Protec- 
tion in Italy.” International La- 
bour Review, Geneva, Vol. 67, Feb. 
1953, pp. 156-172. 60 cents. 
Describes the legislation enacted in 
1950. 


Price, Morris H. “The Adoptive Ap- 
plicants See a Child.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 26, Dec. 
1952, pp. 423-427. $1.75. 

The situations that arise when 
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prospective parents see the baby for 
the first time and the role of the 
social caseworker in these situations. 


Srott, D. H. Saving Children from 
Delinquency. London: University 
of London Press, Ltd., 1952. 266 pp. 
12s.6d. 


UNITED NaTIONS. DEPARTMENT OF So- 
CIAL AFFAIRS. DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Comparative Survey on 
Juvenile Delinquency: Part 1. North 
America. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1952. 132 pp. $1. 

Part one of a worldwide study of 
juvenile delinquency. Considers the 
scope of the problem, community 
services, courts and agencies with 
jurisdiction over juveniles, programs 
for the treatment and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, and the rela- 
tion of these programs to regional 
characteristics. 

U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHILDREN AND YouTH. Youth— 
The Nation’s Richest Resource, 
Their Education and Employment 
Needs. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 54 pp. 20 cents. 
Describes the needs of teenagers in 

school and on the job, and discusses 

youth guidance, counseling, and 
placement services. 


U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON MIGRANTS AND THEIR 
FamMILies. Report of Seminar on 
Services for Children of Migratory 
Agricultural Workers, October 28 
and 29, 1952. Washington: The 
Committee, Jan. 1953. 77 pp. Proc- 
essed. Copies are available from 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Health and Medical Care 


Barr, Ropert N. “The Responsibility 
of the Practicing Physician and 
Health Department in the Care of 
the Aged.” Minnesota Medicine, 
St. Paul, Vol. 36, Feb. 1953, pp. 
137-141. 40 cents. 





MapIson, BERNICE. “Belgium’s Ob- 
ligatory Sickness-Disability Insur- 
ance and Its Current Problems. 
Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 26, Dec. 1952, pp. 428-463. 
$1.75. 

Discusses coverage, eligibility re. 
quirements, benefits, administration, 
costs and financing, and the avail- 
ability, adequacy, and quality of 
benefits. 


MounTIN, JOSEPH W., and FLook, 
EvELYN. Guide to Health Organiza- 
tion in the United States, 1951. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 196.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 104 pp. 30 cents. 
Presents the functions of the agen- 

cies—Federal, State, local, and volun- 

tary—that render health services. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON THE 
HEALTH NEEDS OF THE NATION. 
Building America’s Health: A Re- 
port to the President. Vol. 1. Find- 
ings and Recommendations; Vol. 
2. America’s Health Status, Needs 
and Resources; Vol. 3. America’s 
Health Status, Needs and Re- 
sources—A Statistical Appendix; 
Vol. 4. Financing a Health Program 
for America; Vol. 5. The People 
Speak—Excerpts From Regional 
Hearings on Health. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952 and 
1953. 5 vols. $7.25. 


RoeMER, MiLttTon I., and Wzutson, 
ETHEL A. Organized Health Serv- 
ices in a County of the United 
States. (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 197.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 91 pp. 
45 cents. 

A study of Federal, State, and 
local health services in Monongalia 

County, West Virginia. 


Winstow, C.-E. A. Man and Epi- 
demics. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 246 pp. $4. 
Traces the evolution of the public 

health program and considers its 

objectives, approaches, and some of 
its accomplishments. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 3, 1953] 














































































































alesis 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs U F 7 we oteameu 
Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits Tapers 
Year _ disability benefits ! mi disability Rail- 
and ‘i? | benefits * road 
month | | Monthly Lump-sum’ pee Vet- Unem- 
a dal ai erans’ | ploy- 
Social | Rail- | Civil | Vet- | l laws ® | legis- | ment 
Se- math | Service| erans | Social |Railroad) Civil | Social Railroad lation * | Insur- 
| curity tetire- | Com- | Admin-|  Se- | Retire- | Service | Veterans Se- State | Unem- ance 
Act ment | mission ‘istration’, curity | ment |Commis- | Admin-| curity | Other*| jaws ployment Act # 
Act act* | Act® | sion? {istration® “4 ot insurance 
: ae ot. ee | | Act 4 | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1952 a | BI be 5 0G “) er ae 
February.|....------- 3,056.2 | 308.1) 172.5 | 2,393.8 | 1,419.6 | 147.0 36.2 | 1,031.3] 388] 8&6 28.7 28.6 | 1,146.4 0.8 48.3 
March. . 3,076.9 | 324.4 172.3 2,308.1 | 1,435.2] 147.8] 37.2 | 1,029.6} 40.0) 111 33. 1 28.3 | 1,112.8 .6 41.0 
i .4 336.2 | 173.9 | 2,403.5 | 1,454.2 148. 8 38.2 | 1,036.4 | 40.2; 13.2 32.1 27.4 992.6 6 35.6 
.8 343, 2 174.8 2. 412.2 | 1,469.8 149. 6 39.1 1,040. 4 37.7 12.2 30.2 23. 8 918.4 3 25.6 
5 348. 9 175. 6 | 2,418.0 | 1,484.3 150. 6 | 39.8 | 1,042.0 | 35. 9 1.6 32.4 24.7 918.1 .3 31.6 
. .3 352. 7 176.5 | 2,424.4 | 1,488.2 150.9 40.6 | 1,044.2 | 28. 4 12.1 32.6 26.9 870.9 -3 68.6 
184.5 354. 7 178.3 | 2,429.3 | 1,495.4 151.1 41.3 | 1,047.2 | 31.9 11 2 30.7 33.1 979.9 2 72.8 
275. 4 353. 1 179.3 | 2,435.5 | 1,511.9 150. 5 42.3 1,050.4| 32.7/ 10.9] 30.4 36. 9 630. 8 a 37.9 
345. 9 354. 5 179.6 | 2,446.8 | 1,534.4 152. 2 43.8 | 1,057.0 | 39.7 11.7 30. 4 36.9 530.0 1 29.5 
, 393. 2 357.3 182.8 | 2,453.2 | 1,549.2 151.8 42.8 | 1,060. 1 32.4} 10.3 29.7 33.9 | 535.9 11.5 30.6 
as 3,455. 8 358. 0 181.9 | 2,460.5 | 1,569.8 152.9 43.6 | 1,063.4 40.9; 10.1 31.7 | 39.7 | 672.5 15.5 | 41.9 
j | 
1953 | | } | 
January_.|.......-- .| 3,518.1 359. 7 183.7 | 2,466.2 | 1,590.3 153.0} 45.7 | 1,071.4 41.4 11.6 31.4] 40.2) 952.5 31.0) 507 
aes 3,597.8 361.3 184.6 | 2,470.2 | 1,606.4 153. 8 46.6 | 1,074.7 37.0 11.1 1931. 34.3 956. 3 38. 4 60.0 
Amount of benefits “ 
1940...... $1,188,702 | $21,074 $114,166 | $62,019 ey eal | $7,784 | $1,448 __..|$108, 606 aw Ee ee $518,700} .-......- $15, 961 
lag 1,085,488 | 55,141 | 119,912 64, 933 ,061| 25,454  dnccoccainl 111,799  * sb hs lp Reet set, ; Sg oe aent 14, 537 
| ire 1,130,721 | 80,305 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265) 41,702 4 =a 111,193 RO RR Fk Eee SS 344,084 |........- , 268 
=e 921,465 | 97,257 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350| 57,763 1,704 ----| 116,133 | 17,830 | 17,255 | $2,857 |..__..__- TREE Geeta 917 
1,118,798 | 119,009) 129,707 | 77,193 456,279 | 76,942 1,765 --=--] 144,302 | 22,146 | 19,238 WE Tooroenece 62,385 | $4,215 4 
SE 2,065, 157,391 | 137,140 | 83,874 | 697,830) 104,231 SO 254,238 | 26,135 | 23,431 i 445,366 | 126,630 2, 
1946... ... 5,149, 761 230,285 | 149,188 94, 585 | 1,268,984 | 130, 139 1,817 -----| 333,640 | 27,267 30,610 Oe tannonamanil 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
igi 4,700,827 | 290,830 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 153,109 | 19,283 Fecccakema 382,515 | 29,517 | 33,115 | 26,024 | $11,368 | 776,165| 970, 39,401 
= | 4,510,041 | 366,887 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182| 176,736 | 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 32,315 | 32,140 35, 572 30,843 | 793,265) 510,167} 28,599 
1949...... 5,694,080 | 454,483 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 | 201,369 | 39,257 | 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 | 31,771 59,066 | 30,103 |1,737,279 194 | 103,596 
1950__....| 5,357,432 | 718,473 | 254,240 | 175,787 1,732,208 | 299,672 | 43,884 8,409) 491,579 32,740 | 33,578 70,880 | 28,099 | 1,373,426 ,653 | 59,804 
1951._....| 5,641,957 [1,361,046 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 | 523,485 | 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 | 33,356 | 81,435 26,297 | 840,411 2,234| 20,217 
1062...... 6,475, 549 |1,613,365 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 615,604 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 37,251 92,146 | 34,689 | 998,267 3,537 | 41,793 
1952 | | 
February. 511,111 | 114,004) 26,683 17,287 | 136,561 | 44,168 5,241 1,414 44,573 | 5,305) 2,700 2,792 2,447 | 105,023 66 2,847 
March__.. 512, 668 114,703 | 27,400 17,380 | 137,533; 44,628 | 5,362 | 1,461 45,519 | 5,456 3,132 3,283 2,602 | 101,564 56 2, 589 
April__... 507,480 115,262 | 27,875 17,533 | 138,037| 45,184 5,408 | 1,501 45,281 | 5,431 | 3,576 3,373 2,432 94,385 45 2,157 
mMay...... | §00,227} 115,582; 28,102 | 17,662 138,250 | 45,647 5,506) 1,525) 45,708 5,122 | 3,118 3,182 2,204 86,958 33 1,628 
TR ties |} 497,256 | 115,666 | 28,478 | 17,723 136,055 | 46,073 5, 563 1,550 | 46,985 4,898 | 3,048 3,291 2,218 83,511 29 2,168 
a... | 520,358 | 116,124) 28,608 | 17,922 | 147,536) 46,173 | 5,584) 1,501 | 48,267 3,893 | 3,606 3, 531 2,667 | 88,612 26| 6,128 
August...| 536,773 | 4119,613 28,807 18,215 | 148,319 | 1°46, 401 5,603 | 1,627 } 49,929 4,703; 2,814; 3,160 4,316 95,389 14 7, 863 
September} 531,562 | 141,202} 28,600} 20,859 | 149,479| 52, 522 5,602 1,928 | 49,106 | 4,915 | 3,441) 3,311 | 4,746) 62,004 9| 3,748 
October..| 534,915 | 144,004) 28,684 | 21,084 | 151,778] 53,391 5,674 1,971 | 52,262; 6,185 | 3,305| 3,461 | 4,938 54,227 6| 3,045 
November) 524,447 | 147,316 28,954 21,068 | 149,984| 53,918 6,054 1,988 | 47,924 5,219 | 3,023; 2,962| 4,429) 47,730 985 2,893 
December 560, 833 150,481 28,961 21,264 | 151,156) 54,698 6,115 2,048 52,163 | 6,737) 2,806! 3,662 5,403 69,061 2,107 4,171 
1953 | 
January 500,374 | 153,791! 29,058 | 21,350 | 150,657; 55,502 6,121 2,081 | 49,738 6,876 | 3,173 | 3,477| 5,044] 94,360 3,274 | 5,872 
February.| 589,971 | 158,240; 29,176 | 21,525 | 150,457) 56,196 6,170 2,113 | 53,600 6,250 | 2,901 | 3,220) 4,012) 86,827 3,671; 5,523 





1Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
busband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 

yments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950(data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
= private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
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1% Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1) Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment A 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of Wor 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military 
service since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly 
estimated—$76,878 psid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly 
number of claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, which represents average number of continued claims. 

3 Partly estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa: mt status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment ce Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
— basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted 
monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under — social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 





ee 


Unemployment insurance 





i 























l l Pe 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State Federal Reilroad 
insurance civil-service | — | unemployment | unemployment unemployment 
contributions ! contributions ? and their contributions? | taxes ¢ rm 
employees | | contributions § 
|. | nde inal 

$3, 120,404 $684,343 $577, 509 $1,364,590 $233, 537 | $24, 681 
3, 504,248 722, 850 734,990 | 1,431,997 258, 945 | 25° 734 

| | 
1,915,935 556, 167 290,970 399,981 | 196, 997 | 12,213 
2,250, 163 584, 911 519, 384 1,024, 925 | 214, 082 | 13,501 
2, 488,413 | 605, 189 418, 812 961, 839 | 239,331 | 13, 188 

| 
eg EE EE Ee eee 448,393 33, 188 92,932 161,653 164, 781 | 518 
a a 463, 297 34,407 53, 934 7,767 25, 350 5,749 
i i le A lige 252, 135 35,724 13, 902 140,916 2,918 18 
RE TE RS 485, 964 31, 887 89,798 251,306 | 15, 571 | 352 
SoS Se es Se ae 142,689 35, 922 57,973 7,083 1,024 5,889 
et ail ee ET 183,710 #362, 539 16, 470 140,718 5,257 10 
AR A. ch A AE 438, 539 | 33,338 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
a i a el dll RO 238, 153 | 35,447 54,349 9,312 121 6,087 
I iiih ch Alecia cocsqensincoseaps 206,901 | 33, 978 13, 898 113,675 3,216 3 
i i ER 538,335 33, 548 | 88,471 199,304 15, 147 BI 
ee ee! 272,815 | 37,834 | 52,909 8, 571 1,389 | 6,083 

j | 

1953 | 
OS NEESER, | a Te ae 118, 136 | 43,098 | 14, 173 | 77,047 | 15, 680 7 
Se EE Ee 491,734 25,407 | 89,381 | 170, 926 181, 750 | 534 








’ 1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted 
oe refunds); from May 1951, includes de 

tates under voluntary coverage agreements; 


for emplo 
fund by 
on an estimated basis. 


ba Representsemployee and Government contributions to the civil-service retire- 
—_ and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


en! year. 
* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


ts made in the trust 
ginning January 1951, 
7 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
loyees; excludes contributions col lected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
'unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Mar. 23, 1953. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 


g 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
$ udes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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ruary total since 1947 and about 15 
percent less than the figure in Feb- 
ruary 1952. The 4.5 million weeks of 
unemployment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) represented 
a decrease of 8 percent from the 
number claimed in January and a 


decline of 18 percent from that in 
February a year earlier. The reduc- 
tion in the number of claims was 
sharper in those filed by women than 
in those made by men, largely because 
of the seasonal pickup in industries 
employing large numbers of women. 

For the first time in 4 years there 
was a rise in the number of claimants 
receiving benefits in an average week 


in January. The increase was slight 
(less than 1 percent), and the aver- 
age was still about 17 percent less 
than in February 1952. The benefits 
paid to unemployed workers dropped 
8 percent to $86.8 million—the result 
in part of the shorter workmonth; 
at the same time the average bene- 
fit check for total unemployment 
dropped 7 cents to $23.37. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 









































i ieitabdiaihtisinsiespeinsensihciiant fi [In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net Adminis- | Net totalof | Cash with tof | Total assets 
contribution Interest Benefit trative |U-58. Govern-| disbursing | fund account at end 
income and received | payments expenses? | ment securities} officer at at end of of 
transfers ! | pe acquired * | end of period period 
Genaiative, January 1937-February : 
i ttitabstpacawes $24, 350,304 $2,327,353 | $8, 488, 865 $603, 791 $17,003,377 $281, 993 $299,630 $17,585,000 
Fiscal year } } 
EE ee 3, 124,098 287,392 1,498,088 | 70,447 | 1,677,976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
Dinesh enchenashtecemmonaned 3,597, 982 333,514 1,982,377 64 1,950, 252 214, 883 112,102 16,600,036 
§ months ended 
CE es ee 1,919,629 142,559 | 874,724 | 44, 487 965, 526 195; 393 229, 947 14,035, 689 
Ee ee 2,253,897 161, 966 | 1,300,907 57,791 953, 226 216,021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
RE ee ee ee 2,488,413 189, 168 1,632, 59,773 730,326 281,993 299,630 17,585,000 
| | | 
| 
ee | 167,275 6, 680 | 60,000 216,021 300, 686 15,792, 732 
463, 297 10,871 169, 703 6,833 | 224,218 067 364, 054 ,090, 364 
252, 135 14,818 | 171,408 7,099 288,741 219,487 170,339 16, 178,810 
485,064 |..............- 169,355 6,413 225,000 215, 580 250,441 16, 489,005 
142,689 145, 860 | 171,005 6,514 259,067 214, 883 112,102 ,600, 
SE Ltdviccasebdaton 69, 529 g SRS Rekpm. Se 224,617 106, 849 16,604, 517 
GEE fedacescscnashasl 162, 849 6,577 101,000 259,140 240,440 16, 873,631 
238, 153 10, 871 200,911 6, 795 73,818 278, 465 188,614 16, 914, 948 
206, 991 14,818 | 213,943 6,915 70,341 266 627 131,061 16,915, 898 
COS Ea .| 213, 268 6,638 137,000 262,682 316,436 17,234,327 
4 272,815 163, 479 | 219,671 | 9,231 | 305, 167 280,773 200, 568 17,441,719 
| ' 
1953 ' 
MOTI .....~-0........---- 8 {eae 223, 164 6, 893 12,000 282,618 74,802 17,329, 797 
SE eros eee WO cette ecs 229, 508 7,024 31,000 281,993 630 17,585,000 
| | 
1For Jul y 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal ? Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts a’ ———— adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 


in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amen 
— 1951, ae deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes Nn cay age for reimbursement to the general 
of refunds of i taxes in ce with sec. 1401(d) of the 

Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 4). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 


_— to meet costs of benefits povebie to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
ty Act Amendments of 1946 


and services. 
‘ Eeceaten otal Reena on} ERO OES See oe 


bonds at time of 
‘ Inclu des deduction of $33 million to for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3 paid to emplcyees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 






































{In thousands] 
| 
| Net total Un- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
| Total of U.8. | expended 
Period | _ assets Govern- | balance Bal 
| “period” | securities | "edo | neoosieg | Interest |. With- | PERG"! Deposits | interest | Benefit | Mangal 
| acquired ! period | ted aw oarted credited | payments period 25 
Cumulative, Janu 
1996-February 1953...) $0,086,440 | $0,059,080 $27,351 |$17,401,505 | $1,590,613 |$10,612,812 | $8,370,306 | $024,041 | $161,644 | $564,429 $707,134 
year: 
1960-61_................| 8,079,232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147,662 848,270 | 7,313,592 14,884 16,465 52,034 765,640 
1961-52_................| 8,673,036 582, 885 26,855 | 1,438,987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15,442 17,054 48,312 754, 196 
§ months ended: | 
February 1951..........| 7,800,319 | 363,965 22,000 800,405 | 73,279 579,024 | 7,036,231 7,373 8,280 37,290 764,088 
February 1952_........-| 8,544,903 | 450,965 20,831 | 1,022,034 | 81,949 626,331 | 7,791,244 8,156 8,405 32, 823 753, 749 
February 1953_.........| 9,086,440 412,007 27,351 | 964, 190 | 90,083 | 584,708 | 8,379,306 7,915 9,095 68, 936 707, 134 
| | 
| 
208, 901 47 103,602 | 7,791,244 311 5 4,984 753, 749 
16, 134 | 3,910 101,591 | 7,709,697 3,449 388 4,527 753,059 
45,213 | 4,492 286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4,002 749, 505 
345, 160 | 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 4 3,375 746,435 
10, 446 | 77,051 84,912 | 7,919,742 3, 533 7,811 3,584 754, 196 
50,331 31 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 3 7,234 751, 834 
Yt ee 103,922 | 8,109,453 | er ree 12,022 O41 
15,122 | 249 63,485 | 8,061,340 3,634 25 7,969 735,632 
39, 426 | 7,629 45,985 | 8,062,410 20 770 7,505 728,827 
908, 908 Pcine..cc5ue 42,825 | 8,282,350 7° Serene 6,554 722,415 
17, 587 | 82, 106 68,955 | 8,313,088 3,620 8,290 8,205 726, 120 
| 
| 
January___...............| 8,967,626 | —85,000 | 20, 537 | 27,981 | 67 | 89, 120 8, 252,016 42 7 | 10,559 715,610 
_ _enppeangnnanrn 9,086,440, 121,000 27,351 212,930 | ............ 640 8,379, 306 oS ee 8, 797 707, 134 











“TIncludes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
at time purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
med. 
‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
acount amounting to $107,161,000. 
‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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5 Includes transfers to the eccount from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds evailable for administrative expenses op account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of 


the month, by 


type of benefit and by month, February 1952-February 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1953 




















{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to March 25, 1953] 


" |, aa 
Total Old-age Wife’s or Child’s |  Widow’s or ’ 
Item ’ | husband’s nasi widower’s Mother's Parent’s 
| l rt Ghepecrdemes Devine |: Gee a i Gee Te ese 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number} Amount | Number) Amount | Nester! Amount 
Monthly benefits | he yee 


in current-pay- | 
ment status at | 
end of month: | 








| 
1952 
February__.....- | 4,475,765 $158,172.1 | 2,328,336 | 
March__- -| 4,512,138 | 159,331.8 | 2,344,684 | 
|S" RR 4,548,652 | 160,445.4 | 2,359,213 
May _..| 4,574,664 | 161,229.1 | 2,367,710 
June___. .| 4,593,801 | 161,739.4 | 2,372,308 
EE a 4,608,494 | 162,296.8 | 2,381,641 
Dienst 2. 4,679,986 | 166,015.0 | 2,431,796 | 
September______- | 4,787,213 | 193,725.0 | 2,503,816 | 
October_____..___| 4,880,239 | 198,295.1 | 2,557,399 | 
November_...._.| 4,942,409 | 201,234.4 | 2,594,371 | 
Decembder-.....-.| 5,025,549 | 205,179.0 | 2,643,932 | 
| 
1953 | | | 
January_____.___.| 5,108,422 | 209,293.8 | 2,691,729 
February__......| 5,204,176 | 214,435.9 | 2,753,071 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in 
February 1953. 124,891 | 6,059.2 72,158 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is Jess than the current month’s benefit. 


| 


| 
$98, 103. 658,921 |$14,979.6 | 864,4 


? Partly estimated. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 15) 


exempt any factory if the rules of 
its own provident fund provide bene- 
fits not less favorable to its employees 
than the benefits obtainable under 
the Act. 


Conclusion 


The Government of India has given 
high priority to a program of social 
security for its millions of workers. 
The program recently adopted is 
limited in scope — both in the pro- 
tection afforded and in coverage —a 
fact recognized by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance, Corporation. A beginning had 
to be made somewhere, he has pointed 
out, and he has expressed confidence 
that as the system gains experience 
and as the national income increases, 
“the scope as well as benefits pro- 
vided under this measure will be en- 
hanced and it will not be long when 
other risks such as unemployment, 
old age, death, etc., will also be 
covered.” 

India is the most populous country 
in the world with a democratic form 
of government and ranks second 
among the industrial nations of Asia. 
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The adoption there of & social secu- 
rity program is an important develop- 
ment. The new nation faced and still 
faces numerous problems. Illiteracy 
is widespread; the literacy rate, al- 
though it is steadily improving, is 
now about 20 percent. The popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 
5 million a year, and by conservative 
estimates it is probable that the 
population will exceed 400 million by 
1960. India finds it necessary to im- 
port about 3 million tons of food 
grains to supplement the 45-50 mil- 
lion tons produced domestically. These 
problems, and the programs designed 
to meet them, have been outlined by 
the Government of India in The First 
Five Year Plan, published in Decem- 
ber 1952. 

The Director General of India’s so- 
cial security program looks forward 
to the time when “not only industrial 
workers but everyone in this country 
will be protected against the social 
risks to which a man is ordinarily 
exposed in his life.’ 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm 
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ents and unemployment insurance claims and 




































































ts, by State, ry 1953 
[Corrected to Mar. 20, 1953] 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by —_> 
continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment | insured 
Nonfarm unemploy- 
Region and State ment 
— Weeks ‘weekly | Weeks | A yoy 
ee weekly verage 
Total Women Total Women com- Benefits | number of}  com- weekly nw 
pensated | Paid ne- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
eR Ts 454,627 737,058 | 237,384 | 4,497,006} 1,467,879 | 3,825,147 |$86,826, 821 956,287 | 3, 567,368 $23.37 | 41,083,642 
ion I: 
mnecticut..........- 8,533 9,302 4,171 37,639 16, 203 31,211 675, 138 7,303 29,675 22.20 9,285 

See 1,787 4, 265 1,319 , 553 14, 261 , 733 504,336 7,933 , 733 16, 22 8,946 
Massachusetts._....... 17,475 30,066 11,718 170,978 56, 159 151,860 | 3,643,757 37,965 141,132 24.93 454 
New Hampshire... ..- 1,342 3,272 ,304 21,642 8,211 , 843 381,016 4,711 950 21.33 5,372 
RB " to wves 1,751 9, 568 4,633 54,013 23,761 49,024 | 1,080,336 12, 256 47,368 22. 35 13,351 
OS eS 801 985 304 8,011 2,480 7,161 141,404 1,790 , 292 21.09 1,932 

ae Il; 

OO eae 10,791 33,389 14,753 179,392 75, 290 182,041 | 4,721,265 45,510 168,216 26. 86 45,065 
New York..........-... 63,482 137,808 50,900 670, 360 247,400 " 15, 558, 165 151,176 555,919 26. 81 165,518 
Puerto Rico_..........- 1,301 16 0 130 | f RARE! SSS TR ee Boe RAE WRETE Ses 
Lm] _ ae 116 1 0 10 OT. .ceccccsodtinécccecoussainanaguarcetaleaameimnbi - 

on : 

doo packltcan 739 1,056 378 6,519 1,953 6, 118,036 1,522 5,652 20. 16 1,620 
-— a edities< 19,947 80,085 19,078 405, 109, 038 351,375 8,672,473 87,844 328,601 25. 32 327 

i Ls 

istrict of Columbia - - 3,004 2,669 657 14,205 4,307 10,890 206, 899 2,722 10, 766 19. 05 3,628 
CO 5,539 8,690 2,837 51,176 15, 935 46,705 956, 107 11,676 42,238 21.37 12,148 
North Carolina. ...._- 10, 486 20, 500 10,745 123,057 69, 67 99,512 1,514,332 24,878 94,449 15. 47 27,028 
EE epee 5,662 6,500 2, 567 , 830 13,704 31,345 554, 791 7,836 29,810 18.10 9,382 
West Virginia..__.....- 1,654 8,942 895 68,177 9,197 57,841 1,104,306 14,460 51,604 20. 06 17,268 

Region V: 

0 SS 8,356 10,691 1,878 68,655 14,631 52, 237 914,635 13,059 49,616 17. 86 17,080 
SG aE eS 17,788 7,882 2,381 36, 995 13,307 17,792 306,215 4,448 17,055 17.45 186 
aS 11,268 9,480 4,016 64, 462 32,387 48,026 788,217 12,006 45,472 16.70 14,760 
Mississippi. ..........- 6,235 7,035 ,220 49,389 9, 547 36,334 663,756 9,084 33, 896 18.74 12,338 
South Carolina... ....- 4,980 7,827 2,547 47,772 17,539 34,210 €19, 905 8,552 32,198 18. 55 10, 558 
—_—— dhe 9,025 11,996 4,817 104, 434 41,767 80,042 | 1,322,335 20,010 76, 838 16.71 , 966 
ee 2,783 10,796 2,492 78, 18,500 65,780 | 1,398,877 16,445 62,090 21. 63 19, 565 
RE EER 20,247 22,220 5,616 127,132 40,616 104,463 | 2,694,440 26,116 101,003 26. 25 27,035 
a Se-otindiees 24,996 21,435 6, 124, 529 , 648 100,393 | 2,510,776 25,098 93, 953 25. 78 30,634 

LI: 
- Mand } oe 22a 15,610 28,975 8,724 205, 468 65, 534 171,432 | 4,033,098 42,858 146, 386 25. 39 50,930 
EE SEE 8,255 11,464 3,453 62,697 18,926 64,491 1,461, 358 16, 123 59,188 23.41 15,230 
7 a Tee 6,726 7,434 2,143 59, 480 19,297 50, 1, 264, 284 12,700 46,949 25. 29 14,636 

I 

| Ee 7,622 11,752 2,546 115, 574 25, 202 80,104 | 1,474,544 20,026 76,356 18. 74 25,470 

i ct¢hckcbbeos 1,535 3, 297 589 31,181 5,804 494 438, 296 5, 874 23,494 18. 64 6,923 
North Dakota........- 1,103 1,432 189 20,317 1,993 16,792 418,623 4,198 15,673 25. 36 4,432 
a iniiiiieinase Ute 913 199 8,638 1,344 7,126 144,679 1,782 6,688 20. 74 2,168 
lowa_____ a ee oe 5,518 5,238 1,617 36, 456 10,478 28, 765 603, 908 7,191 26,287 2. 77 8,866 

nebaokeiiende 6,217 4,552 1,067 29,028 6,133 28,304 641,378 7,076 26,229 23.30 7,180 
LT 11,846 12,844 4,172 82, 951 24, 766 63,948 | 1,258,897 15, 987 58, 805 20. 46 20,244 
Be oy ceeeienosest 3,253 2,830 Hl 23,616 5, 257 21,240 455, 871 5,310 20,228 21. 99 5,874 
Arkansas ee 8,762 9,316 1,783 66, 356 11,315 40,199 700, 588 10,050 37,837 17.78 14,509 
Louisiana... ........- 6,956 11,392 1,736 67,303 11,908 48,952 | 1,024,075 12,238 44, 569 21.72 16,678 
Oklahoma............. 10, 112 8,906 1,912 50,199 13,113 35, 746 676, 437 8,936 33,819 19. 31 12,814 
Ob na + be acted 45,635 14,648 3,740 78,351 23,175 55,314 , 823 13,828 53,117 17. 52 17,204 
% lalla 4,465 2,642 419 12,990 2,282 9,415 200, 913 2,354 8,904 21.63 3,358 

New Mexico__......... 3,652 1,715 255 11,848 1,424 9,969 215,640 2,492 9,684 21.34 , 800 

Para 1,854 2,609 575 21,199 5,968 17,778 444, 883 4,444 16, 587 25. 62 5,328 
—_——————— 738 1,315 213 7,697 1,386 5, 768 144,303 1,442 5,272 25. 66 1,661 
iitcenngtintad4 4,197 2,985 782 14,215 4,545 7,835 163, 257 1,959 7,538 21,02 3,578 
California.__........... 26, 527 85, 266 34, 138 516, 849 224, 854 458,959 | 10,460,374 114,740 429,404 23. 40 128,724 
[eae 1,010 1,899 698 16,694 8,076 12,995 245, 868 3,249 9,812 20. 62 ® 
Ne Seinen bedenets a 1,859 1,570 430 8,180 2,665 6, 563 163, 688 1,641 6, 188 25. 47 1,745 

Region XIII 
tiki nbcnntnimagiil 734 2,142 383 21,050 3,252 27,115 882, 848 6,779 26, 421 32.82 ® 
ONSET TS 1,859 2,790 571 33,213 5,119 28,415 663, 286 7,104 27,662 23. 48 8,130 
Oregon a 3,229 13, 189 2,759 128,620 27,730 121,109 | 2,724,994 30,277 116, 566 22. 87 31,175 
Washington ______..... 4,177 17,417 3,678 181,336 41,803 162,908 | 3,915,281 40,727 157,000 24.24 43, 536 
' Excludes transitional claims. « Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total, -total, and partial. ‘ Data pot available. 
+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 

-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1952-February 1953! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





































































































| Aid to dependent children | | Aid to Aid to 
| ; Aid to the | | a-agel eee! 4; the 
Year and Old-age | i Sid tof 2S General | Old-age! ent Aid | perma-| General 
Total : | Recipients nently and) .-... «| Total | assist- | chil- | to the | nently | assj 
month assistance | Fem- |___. the blind totally | sistance | ame | den | tiled | aaa po 
| ilies | | disabled | (fam- totally 
| Total? | Children | | ilies) disabled 
| | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | | 
February......|_............| 2,685,070 | 593,945 | 2,050,773 | 1,531,064 97,142 | 131,778 336,000 |.......- | -0.3/} 40.1) 40.1) 426) -o9 
dE EEE Se 2,679,899 | 596,729 | 2,061,581 | 1,540,034 97,257 134, 957 | 335,000 j....-... |} —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 —4 
oo (claire Sip a SE Ee ES 2,671,695 598,398 | 2,068,790 | 1,546,296 » 3de 138,017 | 320,000 |......-- -.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
iie——-------]--------~---- 2,666,474 | 598,236 | 2,069, 84 1,547, 261 97,571 141,830 | Oo, ee | —.2 (*) +.2 +2.8 —5.7 
GEE. a RE ES 2,659,667 | 589, 2,041,551 | 1,527,354 97,690 | 145,344 294,000 |....__- ; —3 —1.4 +.1 +2.5 —25 
RE A aaa 2,650,156 | 578,155 | 2,006,321 | 1,501,148 7 ,670 148,132 | 307,000 |_....-- ; —4 —2.0 (’) +1.9 +4.6 
TRESS. 5 a 2,646,077 | 572,100 | 1,990,763 | 1,489,988 97,905 151,457 | 295,000 |......-- |} —.2 —1.0 +.2| +2.2 —3.9 
September___--|_..........-- 2,642,395 | 569,215 , 984,253 | 1,486,506 98,071 153,902 | 274,000 }......-.- ; —1 —.5 +.2 +16) 569 
a SRR 637, 566,666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482,290 98,249 | 156,645 | *270,000 |.--_-__- | =—.2] =—.4] +.2] 428] oops 
“She eee Ss 2,635,591 | 565,536 ,975,901 | 1,482,431 98,377 159,053 | $267,000 |.......- |. =f —.2 +.1 +1.5 | 5-13 
Sa | aa 2,634,662 | 569,184 | 1,990,819 | 1,494, 563 98,461 | 161,441 | 280,000 |...___.- | @) | +6) +.1] +15] S449 
| 
1953 | 
January_______- es _.| 2,628,147 | 571,369 | 1,999,487 | 1,502,987 98,442 | 163,789 5 290,000 |... -.2| +4] @ +1.5| 8437 
 ( 2,618,880 | 572,449 | 2,007,964 | 1,509,091 98,408 165, 463 § 287,000 |_.__- —-.4 | +.2 () +10) 5-12 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
ar. Vet ton ‘i . ey rowd oe mma TT ha eames . od | | 
1952 | | | 
February-_--_-.. $192, 321,805 |$120, 209,179 $45, 274,623 \$4, $40, 367 $6,097, 636 $15,900,000 | +0.1! +0.1 | +03] 40.7 | +27 =iZ 
120, 240,341 | 45,468,914 4,836,239 | 6,222,905 | 15,851,000 T2); @® fF +.4 -.1 +2.1 -3 
120, 106,042 | 45,713,294 4,851,436 | 6,363,889 | 15,125,000 -—.2); —.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 —4.6 
120, 390,263 | 45,505,911 | 4,875,654 | 6,565,033 14, 100,000 —.4); +.2 -.5 +.5| +3.2 —6&8 
120,200, 238 | 44, 768,604 | 4,883,935 | 6,694,905 13, 486,000 -7| —.2 —1.6 +.2) +2.0 —43 
120, 542,626 44,175,800 4,943,745 | 6,842,643 14, 861,000 +.7| +.3 —-1.3 +1.2 +2.2 +10.2 
120, 424, 755 43,620, 484 4,959,394 | 6,973,831 13,536,000 | —1.0 -.1 —-1.3 +.3 +1.9 a9 
121, 251, 437 43, 522,039 | 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 | § 12,857,000 +.1 +.7 —.2 +.3 +14) &§-47 
127,753,941 46,116,285 5,206,477 | 7,523,719 | § 13,088,000 | +5.3 +5.4 +6. 0 +4.7 +6.3 | 541.8 
128, 231, 874 46, 209, 537 | 5,240,897 | 7,681,072 | * 12,876,000' +.3 +.4 +. +.7| 421] 16 
128,632,515 | 46,720,062 | 5,267,441 | 7,814,216 | § 13,949,000 +11) +.3 +1.1 +.5 +1.7 5483 
| | | 
| | 
January-_--_-_-- 203,802,873 | 129,219,048 | 47,084, 386 | 5,273,447 7,960,992 | $14,265,000; +.7/ +.5] +.8| +.1] 419] 8422 
February_.....| 202,070,666 | 127,775,412 | 47,107,903 5,270,904 | 8,024,447 | § 13,892,000) —.8| -1.1) (4) | @) +.8| 6-26 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 per cent. 
to revision. ‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ‘ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 52 States. 


determining the amount of assistance. 





STATE AND LOCAL SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 10) 


the nine States in which nine-tenths 
of such employees had the protection 
of the Federal system. In each of the 
other States except Virginia, old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage of 
State employees was negligible, even 
in the few with relatively incomplete 
coverage under the State-adminis- 
tered systems. 

For local employees, in contrast, 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage appeared both to be filling in 
the gaps in those States that had 
State-wide systems with which local- 
ities could affiliate and to be bridging 
a major gap in States without such 
systems. For example, in seven of the 


24 


States that already had State-wide 
systems in 1950, at the time of the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, more employees 
were covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance in October 1952 than 
by the State-administered systems.’ 
These are relatively small States, 
however, and they do not greatly in- 
fluence the national totals or the 
totals for all States that had State- 
wide retirement systems. The impact 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage is thus much more evident 
in the group of States that did not 
provide for affiliation of local gov- 


‘Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Nebraska (where the State-wide system 
was for municipal rather than all local 
employees), Utah, and Virginia. 





ernmental units in a State system. 
At the beginning of 1950, there were 
16 States without State-wide systems 
for general municipal employees. As 
of October 1952, about a third of the 
local nonschool employees of these 
16 States—as compared with only 8 
percent in the other States — were 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Membership in retirement 
systems in the 16 States (local sys- 
tems or perhaps State-administered 
systems for special types of local 
nonschool employees) accounted for 
only 37 percent of their local non- 
school employees, a much lower pro- 
portion than the 61 percent achieved 
by the States in which there were 
State-wide systems ffor general 
employees. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.— Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, December 1952! 





























old ase te | Oe 
State 2 “age , Aid to | permanent enera: 
7 assistance Ceetent the blind jand totally. assistance * 
| | disabled 
SE ERE FON) et Si ee (4) $9,440 
2 ee i as Jocnnnnannnae (4) | 51,854 
SSS $126, 752 $45,914 | $2,709 (4) } (5) 
anne Se penegneet ns Ce (5) 
A 120 18 28 | $150 | 125 
mewell. 22... 8, 108 29,112 | 420 | 4,640 | (8) 
See 1,606, 491 177,641 | 44,349 120,399 | 370,942 
ctaciensa« 284,319 49, 254 9,676 (4) j 139, 154 
ER Sy ae, AE Ee | (4) } 136, 567 
Bisssaecns 148, 220 24,783 2,975 | 17,683 | 42,461 
SR 34 1,705 111 | 449 | 356 
EE Snes nen teen ee ic cavieeee nay (4) 34, 290 
Mass ...........| 480,558 Me Vea | 990,702 183, 780 
aT 94,158 |..... Seal 569 | 14,862 67,190 
> eee 814,372 | 57,829 14,096 | (4) (5) 
ESS HS & 2 OPER Fie i A 8 EE 131,811 
See 256,450 | 6,950 1,017 (*) | () 
aah 2,550 |..... BE PO OS (4) 52,921 
> ae aa 70,040 | 17,590 2,646 | 650 | (5) 
ei eae ae rif Bi Bos a ST ENS 76,871 
N. Mex ..... 11,969 18, 188 533 | 8, 288 392 
SE eons 1,458,982 | 437,670 57,137 | 489,587 | (®) 
N.C -- 14,112 5. 3 | 3,176 123, 824 
OM oo... 2, 17,156 
ae Pe 790,067 
Sa 119,133 
SE hing 25,213 
=o... 7,802 
8. Dak - 73,239 
Utah_. 32 
V.I- 53 
: 5,490 
Wis | 281,021 70, 806 7,184 4,959 | 77,931 





‘For December = excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 195% 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for De- 
cember or did not report such payments. For the special types of public 
assistance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal partici- 
pation. 

+ In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently end totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor Deyneents 
for medical care and average amount of vendor 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
December 1952! 


























| ee | Aid to depend- Aid to the per- 
a. | ent children es manently and 
| (per family) totally disabled 
State? | Vendor! Vendor Vendor Vendor 
All ; Pey’ | all | Poy; | An | De.) an ee 
assist- | Ments | assist- — assist- — assist- — 
i's | for : or or or 
| ance | medical) *"° | medical} “°° | medical} *" | medical 
care } care care care 
Conn Saas | $73. 29 | $8. 00 siz = $11. . $87.77 | $9.00 (*) (’) 

8 wan oa) cmc cccoshucsocecs le ° EO. lwo ccoqcahanoqnenelencccontienabmace 
D.C ....| 5292 -O4 | 107.49 .01 58.19 -11 | $61.46 $0.11 
Hawaii .| 37.69; 3.81 94. 85 9.22 | 44.54 8.78 | 51.18 3.93 

aS Be | 54.07 14. 31 120. 95 7.81 59. 05 11.07 | 67.29 29. 12 
) a |} 43.16; 6.71 | 81.64 6.15 | 45.77 5. 64 ® @® 
.--.| 61.09; 4.02 | 104.03 6. 41 67. 65 5.03 | 62.14 6.03 
La......| 51.38] (4) | 79 08 | 46.94 -06 | 41.35 -03 
Mass | 72.72 5.03 | 118.81 } 4 eS Ges Se 89. 91 36. 69 
Mich . Sweat 8. I ..ccomenennce 59. 19 .31 67. 15 9.97 
Minn _._| 59.06} 14.25 | 108.06 7.69 | 70.98| 12.15) () (*) 
Nebr....| 53.99 12.65 | 93.34 2.76 | 64.54 1.39 (’) (*) 
Nev ....| 57.04 | Per BR EE ee () () 
, | .41 |) 10.00 | og 7. 59. 43 8.94] 65.60 10. 00 
pe 3, Pe ee SS RP Sh PCE ee 
N.Mex.| 45. 54 112; 71.02 3. 64 43. 42 1.28} 4139 4.00 
N.Y....| 67.62] 12.7 125. 92 9. 02 77.42 | 13.25 77.33 15. 38 
N.C....) 2068] . 23 56. 56 pe RP ee 35. 27 Pe) | 
N. Dak.) 56.16/| 2.42) 106.97 1. 43 59. 04 2.20 | 66.92 2. 48 
Ohio....| 52.95; 1.46 81. 98 1.35 53. 78 ae ti. eee 
|e eee 57.05 | 10.55 | 114.66 12.00 69. 84 9. 81 68. 66 9. 39 
Utah. 56. 79 | 06 | 112.03 -12 | 61.66 -14 61. 61 18 
, eps eT. 1l| 22.72 -04] (8) yi SB ES 
Wis.....; 56.81} 5.69 | 127.32 8.83 | 63.72 5.68 | 70.00 4.76 











1 For December data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, March 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for eo ——— 
not computed here because of difference among States in af 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for nena el of 
the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Decem- 
ber or did not report such payments. 

’ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Less than 1 cent 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Reci ts and 
to recipients, by State, February 19 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


yments 
























































such payments] 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
January Februury 
Number 1953 in— 1952 in — 
State of 
recipients Total Aver- 
amount age Num-| A- |Num-/ A- 
ber {mount} ber /mount 
Total 2._...| 2,618,880 |$127,775,412 |$48.79 | —0.4/| —1.1/ —2.5/] +63 
TE pial 69,357 1,865,127 | 26.89) —.5| +.1 | —86 1415.5 
Alaska__.._.__. 1,657 93,982 | 56.72) +.3] +.8) +.7] +.8 
edcnanmn 13,919 755,158 | 54.25} —.4| —.3| —.2/+10.0 
icchbindaca. 57,666 1,873,434 | 32.49; +.1]) +.1] —21/+47.6 
Calif..........| 272,481 | 18,928,421 | 69.47| —.2| —.2| —.4/ +42 
ae 52,175 | 4,122,512 | 79.01! —.1/-196)| () |+117 
“Sal 15,599 1,021,879 | 65.51 | —1.3 | —2.1 |-14.9| —9.5 
_ ane 1,723 64,704 | 37.55| —.9| —.4| +64 /+23.6 
tle Tie ae 2,679 142,617 | 53.24) —.7| —.8| —3.4] +62 
ht 66,477 2,848,128 | 42.84; —.3| () | —2.1] +08 
A a ae 94,986 | 3,435,688 | 36.17; —.2/ () —.3 |+15.8 
Hawaii_______.. 2,102 71,396 | 33.97} —.9| —-1.3 | —64| —3.9 
Ean 5 9,143 493,958 | 54.03 +.1| +.2| —2.7| +42 
eid +d 990} 4,414,447 | 41.65) —.6| —.7| —-62] -—88 
RRR 40,962 1,529,610 | 37.34) -—.9| —.7| —7.4| —3.3 
ad 46,621 2,644,981 | 56.73 | —.8 | —1.0/| —3.7| +68 
ON ES 36,537 | 2,097,403 | 57.40| —.3| —.1| —2.7| +63 
OOO cit cnincctin des 55,442 1,946,565 | 35.11} —.9| —.8 |-13.9] +20 
a er a 6,170,215 | 51.33) —.2) —.2| +.9/+110 
Maine__..____- 13,499 589,063 | 43. 64 —.8| —.8| -62| —49 
SEs 10,931 466,936 | 42.72) —.8| —.7|}—-3.8) +.9 
96, 763 6,531,211 | 67.50; —.1|} @) | -36/] —58 
87,220| 4,455,043 | 51.08 | —1.0/ —1.1| -66| —L5 
53,391 2,405,830 | 45.06! —.5| —.5 | —26] —3.5 
59,736 | 1,564,653 | 26.19 +.5| +.4| +40|+208 
130,958 | 6,555,975 | 50.06; —.2) —.2| —.9|+142 
10, 756 625,592 | 58.16) —.6|) —.6| —49| +7.7 
19, 058 817,904 | 42.92 | -1.3 | —1.1 |—13.4 |—19.4 
2,665 150,294 | 56.40 | —1.0| —10|—-27| +8 
pelted 6,973 314,997 | 45.17) +.1) +.3) +5] +32 
_- aa 21,632 1,281,918 | 59.26; —.3| +.1] —29] +7.0 
Se 10,721 475,450 | 44.35 | —.1| —.2| +.2/+128 
I ie 108,849 | 6,280,243 | 57.70; —.8| —1.7| —5.5| —27 
i iieieene 50,942 | 1,505,000 | 20.54) +.4| +.5| —16|+22.4 
4 ae 8, 686 488,235 | 56.21) (4) | +4.7| -3.1) +5.6 
AS 111,490 | 5,739,675 | 51.48) —.5| —.5|—-49/] —.2 
ao an ,397 | 6,307,698 | 66.12) -—.1|/ —.2| —1.2/+346 
ite 21,907 1,350,180 | 61.63 | —.4| —1.1| —3.9| 43.7 
_ ae 67,177 2,868,078 | 42.69 | —1.2| —1.0 |-10.4| —21 
> Tae 42,853 326,030 | 7.61) —.2| +.4 |+59.3 |+50.8 
ae 8,906 433,303 | 48.65| -—.7| —.1| —-69) —44 
freee 42,054 1,321,742 | 31.43 | —.1 | —.2 | —1.3 |+13.7 
8. Dak ....... 11, 588 508,966 | 43.92| —.4) —.1 | —3.2] +26 
ID iiiaiiein dai 60,075 2,205,884 | 36.72) —.2| —.2| —.6/+18.2 
DE iitinnwinicsa’s 218,003 8,360,153 | 38.35; —.1 | —.1| —.6|+14.2 
a 9,627 553,338 | 57.48; —.3] +.1] —1L5]| +20 
oN aunnnaeae 6,947 281,829 | 40.57 | (*) | +.2| —.9] +20 
, Se 692 7,604 | 10.99) —.3| +.2]+3.4] +26 
OO i hich sae 17,615 463,011 | 26.29) -—.8| +.9 | —7.6| +64 
ila 65,438 4,331,019 | 66.19) —.4) () | -3.7/ +33 
. 3 ee 26, 688 893, 902 | 33.49; —.4| —.5 | +3.0|+18.9 
.. pees 49, 840 2,551,781 | 51.20) —.5| —.5 | —3.5| +20 
I atlases 4,090 242,650 | 59.33) —.3 4| —45] +20 
1For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 


to revision. 
2 Includes 3,986 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and 
to recipients, by State, February 19. 


yments 


[Exclusive of vendor nena medical care and cases receiving only 



































payments] 
Payments to a 
recipients Percentage change from 
eet Pe 
0 
- ios | Tear 
ients Total | Aver- in— 
amount age ———= 
Number| Amount Number Amount 
Total #__.... 98,408 |$5, 270,904 | $53.56} (*) ® +13! +89 
Total, 52 
States 4___| 98,367 | 5,268,611 | 53.56] (4) (®) +1.3| +89 
ee 42,698 —0.9/ -03| —.1| 4127 
Alaska..._.._. 42 2,319 (®) (®) (®) (®) ® 
| ACTER 687 40,327 | 5870 —-.7 —.8 —4.8 +28 
/ aaa 1,924 75, 39. 10 +.8| +1.0) 4+2.2] +489 
oS See | 11,779 | 1,011,071 85. 84 (5 (® +2. 2 +7.6 
=e 340 22,241 66. 41 —.6 +.8 —3.1 -7 
Conn .........| 305 24,301 | 7297) +.7/ +24) —.3!] +199 
| EP 237 12,012 | 50.68 +.4 +.3 +5.8 | +176 
as 249 14,370 | 57.71 +.4 ® —5.3 +6) 
ye 3,130 148, 47.47 +.2 +.5 —3.0 |) +12) 
| ess 3,065 126, 97! 41. 43 +.5 +.4 +5.1 | +212 
Hawaii__.___.. 108 4, 485 41, 53 0 +3.0 —5.3 —24 
| AEE 187 11,217 | 50.968 | +33) +31] —5.6 +29 
Ec. 190, 766 49. 69 —-.4 -.3 —5.9 —64 
Ind ..........| 1,685|  68.615| 40.72) —.3| -—.8| —-27] +83 
Mcsecceccsh aout 7 89,227 67. 30 +.1 ® +2.4 |) +163 
Kans______ 595 37,782 63. 50 +.2 +10 —4.0 +02 
TS 91,155 37.10 —-.2 —.2 —3.0 | +147 
CE 92,169 | 47.22 -.1 +.3| +3.5 +81 
Maine__._____. 567 26,601 | 4492; -—.9| —.6] -49] —28 
23,623 | 50.37 0 —.7 —-1L1 +0.6 
142,476 | 82.79 +.5 +.7 +5.5 | +141 
08,403 | 59.27; -—.5| —.2] —25| +78 
66,974 58. 19 +.3 —14 —-12 82 
91,214 31.01 —.2 +.2 +4.7 +%2 
173,950 | 50.00 (®) (*®) +169 | +169 
, 861 64. 74 0 +.5 —.9 | +128 
45,114] 63.90) —1L1] —L1| -—7.2 -67 
2,293 (8) (*) (*) (5) ® 
14, 789 50. 30 +14 +.2 —3.3 -10 
53,276 64. 73 -.7 -.1 +3.7 +121 
18,022 | 42.71 +.5| 415] —13.7 +2 
277 , 934 68. 27 —.7 —.6 +.1 +55 
174,822 39. 01 +.7 +1.0 +.9 +148 
6,159 | 54.03 -.9 +.8| 42.7 +33 
188,302 | 51.48 —.1 —.2| —2.2 +21 
180,974 | 75.88 —.9 —.9| —7.7 | +366 
25,817 71. 32 0 —-1.2 —6.0 +10 
783,180 | 49. 51 —.1 -—.1| +3.0 +14 
8,039 7.47) +1.7 +1.8 | +90.1 | +982 
11,397 61. 94 0 —.3 —1.6 +60 
: 59,968 | 36.86 +.4 +.4) +19) +385 
ie 8, 686 43. 00 0 +.3 —3.8 +67 
Tenn .........| 2,920 121,849 | 41.73 —.2 —.3| +52] +160 
i tccisimmcout eae 259,602 43.10 -.1 -.1 +.2)| +160 
a 215 13,380 62. 27 0 —.2 —3.2 +10 
4 1 ee ET 7,7 44.66} +18] +13] -34] © 
Ree 44 479 (*) (*) (®) (® ( 
SS 45,601 33. 80 -.4 —.2 —9.0 -.1 
Wash.2.......| 812 06,941 | 82.44 0 —-18| —24|] +58 
» Pe ST 45,402 | 39.24 +.3 +.2]) +81] +243 
. , Re 1, 265 ,046 57.74 +.2 —.2 —5.8 -2 
EW antennal | SS 5,368 | 61.00 () (5) (*) ® 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 


italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
date subject to revision. 


Al 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (507 recipients, $45,399 in my 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $490 in payments), in Missouri ( 
recipients, $46,194 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,676 recipients, $329,558 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 


also footnote 2. 


5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


quarterly. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1953 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
os Number January 1953 February 1952 
State of Average per— in— in— 
eee Total® | Children | ,rotel. 
— Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
anit families . families 
ahd ee 572,449 2,007, 964 1,509,091 | $47,107,903 $82. 29 $23. 46 +0.2 ® —3.6 +40 
& Total, 52 
9 eee 572,424 2,007,873 1,509,025 | 47,106,922 82. 29 23. 46 +2) @ —3.6| +41 
“4 18,312 66, 736 51,854 717,381 39. 18 10. 75 +5} +10 +.1} +121 
2 837 2,757 2,007 65,544 78. 31 23.77 +1.2 +2.8 +15.8| +243 
4 3,054 13,944 10,506 309, 755 84.77 22. 21 +12] +421 +46) +216 
oe 12,988 48,873 37,412 719,223 55. 14. 72 +13} 414 —2.9| +40.2 
“6 EA PR 51,615 164, 131 125,061 6, 109,483 118. 37 37. 22 +.5 +L1 —6.5 —3.9 
ne RE Mnacuindewusscbebee 5,089 18,922 14,373 530,928 104. 33 28. 06 +17 +2.4 -19 +3.9 
716 Se ntinhadebisnhdndias 4,156 13,684 10,047 481,604 115. 88 35. 19 —.6 -.1 —15.4 —8.4 
4 RTRs 743 2,886 2,231 64,934 87. 39 22.50 +11 +2.6 +52} +13.8 
Hh District of Columbia_........... 1,907 7,871 6,151 206, 504 108. 29 26. 24 —.6 —.2 —6.7 +3.1 
! i iencalcdensscnuhes 18, 458 62, 596 47,002 981,466 53.17 15. 68 -.4 —.3 +3.1}) +210 
BR icieiceresnsascreaecnave- 13,410 46,747 35,627 965, 546 72.00 20. 65 -.3| @® —37.3| 94 
29 Did dasccacéchoseosdbedece 3,161 11,845 9,279 273,030 86. 37 23. 05 —.2 +.9 —2.6 +.3 
44 hile cabsmdetsbiliniene 1,887 6,624 4,875 229, 273 121. 50 34.61 +2.3 +2.9 —14.3 —7.1 
21 Si dicdimmadchulbesaanal-deen 22, 582 82, 202 61, 287 2,597,727 115. 04 31. 57 +.2 +.5 —-L7 +14 
63 | eS Ria es 7, 905 26, 940 19, 998 605,948 77.04 22. 49 —1.3 -.7 —7.7 +6.3 
42 | Real A el BRS eee 5,089 20, 150 15,005 5 670,640 117. 88 38. 28 +19 +2.7 +7.4|) +264 
47 4) ee PR a 3,905 13,962 10,655 388,218 99. 42 27. 81 +11 +16 —9.4 —2.9 
81 es Rat | 19,953 71,297 52,960 1,280, 537 64. 18 17. 96 ( +.1 —3.3 +48.1 
26 elit Ee i i lB 21,086 78,529 58, 988 1,336, 594 63. 38 17. 02 —.8 -—L1 —3.4 +16 
EE RS Fae } 4,228 14,839 10,740 348, 811 82. 50 23. 51 -.1 (®) —5.2 +6.9 
me) teed. 5,356 20,933 16,067 498, 460 07 23. 81 +.5 +.8 +45] +147 
Th ER 12,518 41,156 30,378 1,442,431 115. 23 35. 05 +.3 +.6 —4.9 —6.1 
a? Michigan.._.......... ee 23,712 77, 261 55,152 2,372,844 100. 07 30. 71 —1.3 —1.5 —47 —L4 
63 Minnesota... __. tO | 7,273 24,714 18, 805 732, 195 100. 67 29. 68 +.1 —-1.8 —6.9 —5.8 
169 Shs on cncccncaeduseet 10, 761 40,584 31,383 294,110 27. 33 7.25 +2.3 +3,3 +4.7 +86 
1 = ameeineereenenencen | 801 70,736 52,301 | 1,255,146 60.34 17.74 —9 vail —7.1| +7.5 
7 | aes) 2,271 8,019 5,966 233,513 102, 82 29. 12 +.7 +1.9 —4.3 +13.9 
) SL as, <L tah Sma vn ke do ce 2,530 8,759 6, 483 232,650 91. 96 26. 56 +.6 +1.2 —1L.3 —8.7 
0 PSSST 25 91 66 981 (®) (8) (8) (8) () @) 
New Hampshire................- | 1,308 4,600 3,395 147,452 112.73 32. 05 +1.2 +L7 —9.5 —2.4 
~ 0 OS Se ee ore 4,938 | 16,716 12,708 539,150 109. 18 32. 25 —.3 —.3 —4.1 +4.0 
35 TSS s 5,128 | 18,339 14,033 346,437 67. 56 18. 89 +14 +15 —3.4 +26. 2 
Ms | ARSC REBT Seat 47,543 | 165,033 119,144 5,501,178 117. 60 33. 88 —11 —1.6 —10.6 —7.1 
43 Nerth Carolina._................ 17,211 | 63,643 48,513 971, 463 56. 44 15. 26 +2.9 +3.0 +16} +224 
HH North Dakota... -.-.-.--2222.- 1,546 | 5,538 4,219 169, 428 109. 59 30. 59 +13 +4.7 —6.5} +7.2 
m6 a wry 12,815 | 47,580 35,945 1,044, 747 81. 53 21. 96 (® +.6 —5.6 +6.2 
t} ci eRRE ee 17,656 | 59, 202 45,117 | 1,657,071 93. 85 27.99 —L1| -71] 182] +155 
Ld it 0s db dni cedncibvn 3,202 11,059 8, 328 377, 825 118.00 | 34. 16 +14 +13 6.1 +5.6 
% 2 | nt aa. 27,247 | 101,638 76,635 2,683,994 98. 51 | 26. 41 —1.9 -.9 —17.2 —7.5 
PSE a ae. 32,046 | 100, 235 76,670 309, 184 9. 65 | 3. 08 +.4 +14 +78.8 +87.7 
ey | Miedo Tslend 3,198 | 10,749 7,818 328, 573 102. 90 | 30. 57 a oar —4.9| +24 
41 South Carolina.................- 6,524 24, 738 19,215 298, 562 45.00 | 11, 87 +14 +12 +.3 —5.5 
160 South Dakota__................ 2,605 8, 782 6,647 214,172 80. 36 | 24. 39 +.8 +17 +18) +16.5 
186 aR a tae 19,953 | 72,380 54,414 986, 058 49. 42 | 13. 62 +.2 +.3 —3.7 —1L2 
L1O Ee aalib a ieee 16,553 | 64,537 48, 229 1,091,731 65. 95 16. 92 +2.6) +25 +2.0} +363 
. ane Raabe, Seep 2,822 | 9,878 | 7,302 318, 142 112. 74 $2. 21 +14} +22 —4.4 —15 
: ae ce il 1,014 | 3,536 2,697 73,245 72. 23 | 20. 71 | +12} +18 -.5 +349 
1 TT 228 | 736 633 3,902 17.11 | 5.30 -.9 —2.1 -1.7 +5.6 
: itis acta iipncn cukesnibelneds 7,403 | 28,114 21,513 425 63. 00 | 16. 59 +.9/} +12 —4.8 +14.9 
A I te si db ncclldnkieliied 8,636 | 29,171 21,315 1,074,979 | 124. 48 36. 85 +17} +28 —5.9 +13.1 
—3 ING, asa tinsihemaiticcinite 17,461 | 64,528 50,306 1,450,042 | 83. 04 22. 47 +.6 | +.5 +3.5 +41.9 
5 Ro hinciensc chase seas 8'066 | 27,492 | 20, 262 967,502 | 119. 95 35. 19 +.9/) +18] —4.4 +.9 
NE acnandales siihdestsinle | 519 1,862 | 1,397 | 56, 165 | 108. 22 | 30. 16 +2.6) +18) —8.6 —2.3 
— | | | | 
ah 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin. January 1953, p. 16. Figures in italics 5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
fepresent program administered without Federal participation. All data subject quarterly. 
tion to revision. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
pai ‘Includes as meeps the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ? In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, — 
( families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $101,509 from general assistance funds were made to 3,609 
> 550 determining the amount of assistance. families in Missouri, and $91,028 to 2,710 families in Ohio. 
ania "Increase of less than 0.05 percent. * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. change, on less than 1@0 families. 
See 
per: 
ients 
ri 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
February 1953! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



































Payments to ? : 
recipients Pereentage change from — 
Num- 
State ber of January February 
recip- 5 1953 in— 1952 in 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age cs tees 
Number| Amount! Number! Amount 
——... 165,463 |$8,024,447 | $48. 50 +10] +0.8 | +25.6] +316 
YS aay alii ——— | ~ 
8,844 244,972 | 27.70 —.1 +.4] 43.8] 428.9 
540 16,828 | 31.16] +7.8| +7.3 |-------- Fan Sort 
3,848 212,930 | 55.34 +.9}) 41.5] 463] 4146 
131 6,954 | 53.08 —.8 —.4] +16] +23.6 
1,412 86,554 | 61.30 —.9 .7| +11.4] 426.2 
2,881 113,109 | 39.26 | +23.0 | +23.0 |.-.-.-..)----... 
1,184 55,731 | 47.07 +.9 .5| 4+3.9 +4.8 
804 45,548 | 56.65 —.7| —.8] +18] 410.4 
3,901 168,298 | 43.14] 4+3.6] +29] +541) +53.6 
2,953 166,208 | 56. 28 +5) +1.1] +126 | +241 
14, 284 590,979 | 41.37 —.7} -—.7] -16] 43.8 
3,209 162,374 | 50.60) +3.0 | 4+3.7 | +24.2| +32.4 
7,300 $44,317 | 60.87 +2.6 | +32] +89.8) +92.0 
1,341 88,922 | 66.31 +1.0) 42.5) +221) +341 
1,286 27,118 | 21.09) +5.2| +81] 464.5] +75.4 
12,492 647,268 | 51.81 @) | +.1] 4163] +30.2 
1,216 76,275 | 62.73} +1.2) +.7] 412.8) 427.5 
74 4,150 | 56.08 , SRR ae eee ha~ sede 
1,987 139,497 | 70.20) +1.9| +1.7| +59.3] +888 
1,960} 72,582 | 37.03) —2.0) —23]) —20 | 8.1 
| | 
30,634 | 1,978,655 | 64.59| -—.4| —.4] +53] +109 
6,593 230,863 | 35.02) +2.4| +2.6| +51.4|) +946 
742 48,918 | 65.93) +.4| +62) +20.7] +30.1 
5,990 | 296,102); 4943) 4.5) +.1! +30.0] +446 
3,883 267,871 | 68.99) +1.8 | 1.5 | +89.8 | +348, 2 
2,089 154,919 | 74.16) +1.7) +1.3| +210) +318 
9,978 | 470,398) 47.14) +1.2) —2.1| 45.1] +114 
10,506 | 88,788 8.45) +.6 +.8 |+193.5 | +170.3 
413| 24,760] 59.95) +2.7) +2.1/+1086| +93.3 
5,661 | 177,618 | 31.38) +1.4|) +1.2| +442] +424 
320 | 14,701 | 45.94) 43.2) 443 |+100..0 | +127. 2 
1,522 | 94,437 | 62.05 —.5 (2) 2.3; +60 
¢ 10,053 | 43.90; —.9 —.9| 419.9} +27.4 


22 | 253 | (3) (*) : Gg) | @ | @) 





3,488 | 125,227} 35.90) +1.0; +1.0|) +19.5| +27.6 
5,537 | 397,899 | 71.86; +.2 +.4) 43.3] +214 
-698 | 176,689 | 37.61 +3.4! +3.0/4+130.4 | +165.6 
1,056 | 68,709 | 65.07) +.7) +1.1 |] +185; +192 
ao 455 | 26,973 59. 28 +.2 +.9) —5.8 +5.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 reeipients. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1953! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 











| Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- a 

State ber of January = February 

cases Total Aver- 1953 in— 1952 in~ 

amount 7p Baas 

Number) ‘an Sunt A Amount 
Total, 52 } q a 
States *_| 287,000 |$13,892,000 | $48.45 | —1.2| —2.6| —14. 4 | —123 
Als 126 2,007} 23.79| —38| —4.6 E -1.6| om 

Alaska 159 7,102 44.67 | —16.3 | —12.0 (3) 0) 
Arty =. 1.320 61,204 | 46.37) —2.1 —2.6 | +24.3 43.9 
Ark. *_.. 2.442 | 29,316 | 13.62] —L2|) —10) —12.8 —9.4 
Calif .- 20,089 | 1,344,3,9 , 46.21) —2.2 ~2| —¥l 86 
Colo -_- 2,140 | 101,270 41,32 —J.1 —1.5) —45 +64 
Conn _-. $3,912 | *212,214 | 54.25 —.5 —3.9 | —4.6 —1L2 
Del ._.- 802 | 37,774 | 47.10 +3.5 +7.3 | —13.0 +16 
pa... 702 | 43,925 | 62.57] 41.0) 41.9] 45.7] +299 
Fla : 65,200} = * 80,100 ‘3 ae 
Ga 2,625 | 46,187 | 17.60 —4.8| —1.4] —-265| —7y 
Hawai 1,759 | 98,880) 56.21} +27) +24) -—5.5) 19 
Idaho 7 133 | 5,535 | 41.62) —15| —27| —22.2) -127 
Ba... 24,570 | 1,435,069 | 5841} -29| -—5.8|—13.9| 191 
ind. 9,184} 291,533 | 31.74] —1.7| -120|-112| -7, 
lowa 4,037 134,161} 33.23] +23) -1.7] -—3.0| -a9 
Kans - 11953} 94.750| 48.52| +.7| +12] -136) —124 
Ky ; 2,843 | 75,642 | 26.61 —4.6) —25| -3.5| 447 
La 6,781 | 265,585 | 39.17 | +1 +.4 | +10.6| +129 
Maine 3,366 | 152,452 | 45.29) -—2.8| -—3.4]) —8&9 -39 
Md 2,578 134,135; 52.03} -—3.0! -—3.6] -16.5 5.0 
Mass __- 13,010 | 688,890 | 52.95 8| —2.2| —-23.5)| —219 
Mich 13,958 | 740,311 53. 04 —2.2 —3.7 | —42.3 —3A8 
Minn 6, 563 | 353, 546 53.87 | 41.5 +4.7 —4.9 -.6 
Miss SON 11,150 | 12.85 +13) =-1L4] —1.6 -.) 
Mo. ? 8, 928 304,536 | 34.11 —2.6| —2.8] -7.4 +42 
Mont 736 24,262} 32.96| +84] 481] —4.8 —69 
Nev 6310 £10,300 | 33.23) —3.1 —.2| +69 +36 
N.H 1,094 48,129 | 43.99) +5.9 +.4) —-25.1) -—2O8 
ee 6,378 | 433, 937 68. 04 —1.4 —L9g —18.3 —9] 
N. Mex 280 | 6,995 | 24.98} +10.2| 469] -136| <-2 
N.Y © 36,166 | 2,665,131 | 73.69) -1.6) -—2.9| —281|) —272 
N.C 2,045 | 37,301 18, 24 —1.2) -—5.9|-162| —218 
N. Dok - 636 | 30,497 47.95 —2.5 +2.7 +1.8 +85 
Ohio " 20,871 919, 551 44. 06 +.7 +1.1 | +.5 +9. 
Okla 2 5,700 87, 563 (#2) (12) +1.5 (#2) +1.7 
Oreg 5,622 335,497 | 50.68) -10) -—2.6/) —5.5 —45 
Pa 17,812 959,277 | 53. 86 —1.2 —4.0 | —14.6 —96 
P.R 2,373 16,119 6. 79 -—90| —91 | —12.2| —126 
R.1 3,893 243,405 | 62.52 -4.9|) -—-9.3 |) —-12.9| -—i06 
§.C 2,134 46,845 | 21.95 —7.7 | —12.4 | —7.9 +192 
8. Dak 910 25,400 | 27.91 | 435.0 | +263 | —20.8 —21.2 
Tenn 2,781 36, 847 13. 25 +5.5 +9.4 |) —4.9) -9 
Tex 46,600 | ™ 152,000 ’ oe — 
Utah 1,428 83,460 | 58.45 | +2.5 2.6 +.4| +28 
Vt 41,200 14 54,000 |... _. . cone 
Va 225 2 317 10. 30 +.4 —2.2; —5.1/] —22 
Va 1,992 61,227 30. 74 +. 1 +3.0 | —18.4 | —7.3 
Wash 9,416 597,338 | 63.44) -3.0) -36| —4.6) +4105 
W. Va 3,385 105,898 | 31. 2% —1.9|] —2.9)—-119| +88 
Wis . 5,764 353,865 | 61. 39 —.4) 42.0) —2.3 +5.8 
Wyo 248 12,959 52. 25 —.8 +5.4 | +10.2 +26.6 


1 For definition of te rms see the ‘Bulletin, J January 1953, p. 16. AN data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data 
for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receivirg cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknowp number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and tots] payments for these services. 

* Includes 3,609 cases and payments of $101,509 representing supplement& 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

© Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Includes 5,718 cases and payments of $172,320 representing supplementa 
tion of other assistance programs. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,630 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,471 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

13 Estimated. 

144 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Program Operations 


and caseloads in March changed 

relatively little from those in Feb- 
ruary. Total payments under the four 
special programs and general assist- 
ance amounted to $202 million; almost 
$128 million or 63 percent represented 
payments to recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, and $47 million or 23 percent 
went to families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. Payments to re- 
cipients of aid to the blind, aid to the 
disabled, and general assistance ac- 
counted for less than 14 percent of all 
assistance payments. 

In March there was a small increase 
in the number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children. The pro- 
gram extending aid to permanently 
and totally disabled individuals con- 
tinued to grow but at a slower rate 
than during 1952. Fewer cases re- 
ceived old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and general assistance than in 
the preceding month. The drop in the 
general assistance caseload in Febru- 
ary and March has been somewhat 
sharper than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 

For the country as a whole, average 
assistance payments under each of 
the Federal-State programs were a 
few cents higher in March than in 
February. In most States the changes 
were relatively small, though there 
were some exceptions. In Maine, for 
example, the average payment to re- 
tipients of old-age assistance rose 
$2.20 and the average paid under aid 
to the blind increased $2.88 when the 
Maximum on payments was increased 
from $50 to $55. In December 1952 in 
that State, almost half the recipients 
of old-age assistance and three-fifths 
of the blind recipients had been re- 
ceiving payments at the $50 maximum 


Panes assistance expenditures 


Social Security in Review 








then in effect for the two programs. 
Presumably most of these cases had 
unmet need, and their payments were 
increased when the $5 increase in the 
maximums was put into effect. 

Assistance payments in recent 
months to aged and blind recipients 
in Mississippi have represented 65 per- 
cent of their budget deficit, up to 
maximums on individual payments of 
$30 for old-age assistance and $40 for 
aid to the blind. In March, when the 
percent of need met was raised to 75, 
the average payment for old-age as- 
sistance was increased $2.05 and that 
for aid to the blind, $3.01. In the past 
6 months—since September 1952—the 
averages in Mississippi have gone up 
$5.77 in old-age assistance and $7.61 
in aid to the blind. These increases 
represent, on the average, the full 
amount of the $5 additional Federal 
funds available under the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, plus 
a higher expenditure per recipient 
from State funds. 

Payments in Alaska have been 
gradually increasing. Revised cost fig- 
ures were adopted in January and are 
being used in budget computations as 
the assistance cases are reviewed. The 
Alaska agency now has mandatory 
cost figures, applicable in all assist- 
ance programs, for food, clothing, per- 
sonal incidentals, and household sup- 
plies. 

The average payment under the 
general assistance program increased 
81 cents in March, and total expendi- 
tures under that program were slightly 
higher despite a declining caseload. 


ALMOST FIVE AND ONE-THIRD MILLION 
persons were receiving monthly bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program at the end of 
March—an increase of 101,000 from 
the number of beneficiaries a month 


earlier. Their benefits amounted to 
$219.6 million. 

Old-age insurance benefits showed 
the greatest numerical increase (63,- 
900) from the February total, while 
wife’s or husband’s benefits increased 
by 17,600 and benefits to children by 
9,900. When the benefits are measured 
as a percentage of the number in cur- 
rent-payment status at the end of 
February, the increases range from 
2.3 percent for old-age and for wife’s 
or husband’s benefits to 0.5 percent for 
parent’s benefits. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 137,900 individuals, about 
13,000 more than in February. During 
the January-March quarter, almost 
371,000 awards were made—50,000 
more than in the preceding quarter 
and a 56-percent increase from the 
number awarded in January—March 
1952. The increase from the first 
quarter of 1952 occurred chiefly in 
awards to retired workers and their 
dependents. Benefit awards to chil- 
dren and to widows or widowers were 
only slightly higher than in the Janu- 
ary—March 1952 quarter, while awards 
of mother’s and of parent’s monthly 
benefits were slightly lower. 

Lump-sum death payments awarded 
in the January-March quarter num- 
bered 127,600—a 4-percent increase 
from the previous record total estab- 
lished in the first quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. The average lump-sum 
amount per worker represented in the 
awards was $167.50, an increase of 
$30.00 from the average in the first 
quarter of 1952. The average was only 
about $1.00 more, however, than that 
in the first quarter of 1950, since un- 
der the 1950 amendments, for deaths 
occurring after August 1950, the 
lump-sum death payment was reduced 
from six times to three times the pri- 
mary amount. The slight difference 
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between the first-quarter averages for 
1953 and for 1950 was due to the in- 
creases in the primary insurance 
amount provided by the 1950 and the 
1952 amendments. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE agen- 
cies reported an increase in claims 
activity in March—the result princi- 
pally of the 10-percent longer work- 
month. The number of initial claims 
rose 6.7 percent from the February 
total to 787,000; the number of weeks 
of unemployment claimed, which rep- 
resent continuing unemployment, rose 
1.3 percent to slightly more than 4/2 
million. These totals were 5.9 percent 
and 11.5 percent less, however, than 
those in March 1952. 

Offsetting the effect of the longer 
workmonth were the seasonal im- 
provements that took place in March 
in a variety of industries. Improved 
weather conditions permitted greater 
activity in construction, lumbering, 
and other outside work, and employ- 
ment in retail trade, the service indus- 
tries, and durable-goods manufactur- 
ing also expanded. If the comparison 
between the 2 months is made on an 
average daily basis, initial claims de- 
clined slightly and there was a fairly 
substantial reduction in the weeks of 
unemployment claimed. 

For the first time since October the 
number of claimants receiving benefit 
checks in an average week declined; 
the average weekly number of 930,000 
in March was 2.8 percent less than the 
average for February. In what was 
primarily a reflection of the longer 
workmonth, benefits paid to unem- 
ployed workers rose 6.3 percent to 
$92.3 million. The average weekly 
benefit check for total unemployment 
dropped 13 cents to $23.24. 


Conference on Aging 


Earning opportunities for mature 
workers is the theme of the University 
of Michigan Sixth Annual Conference 
on Aging, to be held in Ann Arbor July 
8-10. Methods for creating new job 
opportunities for older men and 
women will be studied, with discussion 
sections devoted to various phases of 
the question. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is 
among the State and national public 
and private agencies that are cospon- 
soring the Conference. 
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Selected current statistics 








: [Corrected to May 7, 1953] 
| | aa 
Calendar year 
Item | March | February | March |- isi 
| 1953 1953 | 1952 | 
| 1952 | 1981 
Labor Force | (in thousands) | | | 
Total EE Sa eee ee ee os 63, 134 | 62,712 61, 518 | 62, 966 | 62, 884 
| (SA SS Sea 61, 460 | 60, 924 | 59, 714 | 61, 293 | 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- | | 
a een SENS. Me 44, 900 | 45, 900 | 44, 800 
Covered by State unemployment insur-| | 
: ty ERM Disa Rees 37, 200 | 37, 000 34, 700 35, 717 34, 858 
RES ae a ee 1, 674 | 1, 788 1, 804 | 1, 673 1, 879 
Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

Total §__._..- UA BE 2 a $282. 5 | $280. 9 $258. 2 | $268. 4 $254.1 
Employees’ income ¢. __................... 194.0 192.7 | 177.3 181.9 | 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. __.__......- 53.0 | 53.3 | 47.5 | 52.5 50.6 
Personal interest income and dividends - _ . _| 21.7 | 21.5 | 20.6 | 21.1 20.4 
JESSE Ce . 5 2.5 | 2.3 | 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments 8 ____| 8 | 8.7 7.6 7.9 | 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances*® and | | 

Be hs eon et eae | 5 4) 1.0 Me fe 12 
Miscellaneous income payments !________. 3 2.1 | 2? 2.2 | 25 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
! 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 4 
Number (in thousands) --._............- 5, 305 | 5, 204 So eee ae 
Amount (in thousands). -.-.._.........- $219,585 | $214,436 | $150,332 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
Average old-age benefit................--- $49. 94 | $49.74 | B48. 10 | 26 ecenuedss]. 23555 
Awards (in thousands): 
NS Rae rank, peer eee 138 | 125 78 1, 053 1, 336 
_ Te el a eS $6, 449 $6, 059 | $2, 526 $42, 750 $42, 232 
Unemployment Insurance * | 
Initial claims (in thousands) ----...........- 7 | 737 836 11,174 | 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | 
ok SETS TA EOE 4, 555 | 4, 497 5,14 54, 311 50, 398 

Weeks compensated (in thousands). --_-.__.- 4, 091 | 3, 825 4, 674 45,777 | 41, 599 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) _- 930 | 956 1,113 874 nr 

Benefits paid (in millions) %___._...........- $92 | $87 $102 | $998 $840 

Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 

oS RE iy Ca ea es See $23.24 | $23. $7 | #22. 41 £22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance | 

Recipients (in thousands): | 
a ee 2,611 | 2,619 | ig loooseea 
Aid to dependent children: | 

RUS) SE eee 574 | 572 | . «= oongnll 

IS: i tile Ss mba tise oteducade 1,517 | 1, 509 | We” 7 Se ae 
le Raitt ee om adepancccenkoces 98 | 9s {_ eae oink 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_ 168 | 165 | 135 |. ; 
I SS a 283 | 287 | 335 |... ae teseudeill 

Average payments: } 
oe ee $48. 86 | $48.79 | O06 Bart. 25a 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - ..__.- 82.34 82. 29 | 76. 20 onsale 
Os crs a ci §3.71 | 53. 56 | , eee ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ _- 48. 59 | 48. 50 | 4) aes eee 
RE EET eee 49. 87 | 48. 45 | 47.34 : 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
meres figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for 1953 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952,social insurance contribu- 
tions from the self-employed excluded from total but 
not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs, 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
compensation; State and railroad unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability benefits; and 
unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

® Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

© Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; cal- 
endar-year figures represent payments certified. 

12 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 
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Actuarial Aspects of Financing 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Detailed study of the actuarial basis for the insurance program 
preceded the adoption of the Social Security Act, and the finan- 
cing provisions have been reexamined before each major revision 


of the act. 


The methods of financing the program under the 


various'amendments and some of the most important proposals 
that have been made are reported in the following pages. 


established a dual program of 

protection against old-age de- 
pendency—old-age benefits, a con- 
tributory social insurance system 
covering primarily industrial and 
commercial workers; and old-age as- 
sistance, a program administered by 
the States (but partly financed by the 
Federal Government) to give financial 
assistance to aged persons who were 
in need. Under both programs, the 
“aged” were defined as persons aged 
65 and over. 

In theory, a broad national social 
insurance program should, at least 
eventually, meet virtually the entire 
problem of old-age dependency. A 
public assistance program should be 
designed primarily to help those al- 
ready aged when the dual program 
began, although there may always be 
some need of assistance for persons 
with special needs. The social insur- 
ance program would have to be ap- 
plicable to all types of employment 
rather than merely to industrial and 
commercial workers. It was believed, 
when the Social Security Act was 
adopted, that extension of coverage 
would be largely an administrative 
problem that could be solved by sub- 
sequent legislation after the system 
was established and operational ex- 
perience had developed. Accordingly, 
at some future date the social insur- 
ance program would completely, or 
almost completely, eliminate the need 
for old-age assistance.* 

In 1939 the social insurance system 


T= Social Security Act in 1935 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1See Robert J. Myers, “Long-Range 
Trends in Old-Age Assistance,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, February 1953. 
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was broadened to include survivor 
benefits, and its official name became 
“old-age and survivors insurance.” At 
the same time the name of the fund 
was changed from “old-age reserve ac- 
count” to “old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund.” In 1950 the law 
was amended to cover more workers— 
chiefly self-employed workers (other 
than farmers and professional work- 
ers) and certain domestic servants, 
certain farm laborers, employees of 
nonprofit institutions (on an elective 
basis), and some Government em- 
ployees. The amendments also raised 
the benefit level about 80 percent to 
take into account changes in wage 
levels and cost of living during the 
previous decade. In 1952 the program 
was further amended; the major 
change was an increase of 10-15 per- 
cent in benefit amounts, again to take 
into account the increases in wage 
levels above those prevailing when the 
1950 amendments were being enacted. 
This article deals with the financing 
aspects of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. The actual finan- 
cial bases of the system are set forth,? 
as well as the most important propo- 
sals made for financing the program. 
Methods of financing and investment 
procedures are treated separately. 


Why a Fund Develops 


Any discussion of the actual opera- 
tions and the financial basis of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram should be prefaced by a sum- 
mary of the reasons for and methods 





2For data showing the actual opera- 
tions of the trust fund in each of the 
calendar years 1940-52, see the Bulletin, 
March 1953, p. 28. 


by ROBERT J. MYERS* 


by which a fund 3 develops under any 
pension plan or under any type of in- 
surance system. 

Under almost any pension system, 
the cost of the benefits will rise for 
many years after the program is in- 
augurated. There are many factors 
that produce this result, but not all the 
factors are present in every instance. 
Among such factors are (a) the in- 
creasing proportion of the aged in 
the population (almost invariably 
present as a result of continual im- 
provement in mortality at all ages in 
the past); (b) the greater proportion 
of younger persons than of older per- 
sons covered when the system is es- 
tablished (partly because of the omis- 
sion of all or some of the current aged, 
who had already retired) ; and (c) the 
basing of benefits to a greater or lesser 
degree on the length of time that con- 
tributions are made (so that benefits 
in the early years of operation are 
smaller than those that will be paid 
ultimately). 

If the rising benefit cost is to be met 
by a level contribution rate, contribu- 
tion receipts in the early years of 
operation will exceed benefit dis- 
bursements, and thus a fund will be 
built up; after the early years (or per- 
haps decades) of operation the reverse 
situation will occur. If the system is in 
“actuarial balance,” with the level con- 
tribution rate properly and precisely 
determined, interest on the fund de- 
veloped in the early years will meet 
the excess of benefit disbursements 
over contribution income in the later 
years. 

As an alternative to financing a 
pension plan with a level contribution 
rate, a schedule providing for a lower 
rate in the early years and a series of 
increases thereafter can be used. The 


3 Sometimes the word “reserve” is used 
to designate the developing fund under a 
pension plan. From a strictly accurate, 
technical standpoint, “reserve” should be 
used only to denote an actuarially calcu- 
lated amount based on actual and esti- 
mated benefit and contribution obliga- 
tions. 








ultimate rate under such a schedule 
will, of course, have to be higher than 
the level rate mentioned previously. 
The size of the fund that develops 
would depend on the gradation of 
the contribution schedule. If there 
were very little gradation (that is, 
if the initial rates were only slightly 
below the level rate, and the ultimate 
rate was attained in a short period 
and was accordingly very little above 
the level rate), then the developing 
fund would be almost as large as under 
the level-rate basis. At the other ex- 
treme, if the contribution schedule 
started out very low and rose very 
slowly but ultimately, of course, to a 
fairly high level, virtually no fund 
might be developed, and yet the sys- 
tem would be in actuarial balance. 

In fact, this situation—in which 
the contributions are determined, to 
all intents and purposes, so that they 
equal the estimated benefit payments 
in each future year—is actually one 
form of “pay-as-you-go” financing. 
The term also applies to a situation 
that involves no definite benefit com- 
mitments but instead the paying of 
whatever benefits would be possible 
with the prescribed contribution in- 
come, or conversely raising whatever 
money would be necessary to meet 
benefit obligations determined in ad- 
vance. 

There are, of course, an infinite 
number of variations possible in the 
contribution schedule that, under the 
assumptions made, would result in a 
self-supporting system. 

As still another alternative, plans 
can be financed by having higher con- 
tribution rates in the early years and 
lower ones thereafter. This procedure, 
naturally, produces a larger fund than 
financing through the use of level 
rates and is fairly common in financ- 
ing private pension plans. The accrued 
liability for service performed before 
the inception of the plan and the ad- 
ditional cost arising from the fact 
that the initial group is older than 
future new entrants can both be fi- 
nanced by amortizing them over a 
period of years.4 After this time, the 
contribution rate would be relatively 


#In theory, these liabilities could be 
paid off in one initial lump sum, but in 
practice this procedure is not followed, 
if for no other reason than tax considera- 
tions. 
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low—at the level necessary for new 
entrants coming in at the younger 
ages. Furthermore, at such time the 
system would be fully funded and 
meet the most rigid definition of actu- 
arial soundness (to be discussed in 
some detail later). Thus the assets on 
hand would be sufficient to meet all 
the benefit obligations that have ac- 
crued, even if the system were to be 
abandoned both as to collection of 
contributions in the future and cred- 
iting of future service. 

It may be noted further that if, by 
reason of the provisions of the plan 
established, the cost of the benefits 
does not rise sharply in the future, 
the resulting fund, even with a level 
contribution rate, will be much smaller 
than under a plan that has a sharply 
rising benefit cost. In fact, if a plan 
is developed in which the benefit cost 
(related to payroll) would be the 
same for every future year, then ob- 
viously the corresponding level con- 
tribution rate would just meet the 
benefit disbursements each year, and 
no fund would develop. 

One disadvantage of having an in- 
creasing contribution rate is tht 
those who retire in the early years of 
operation do not pay as high a rate 
for the benefits they receive as do 
those who retire in subsequent years. 
Even with a level contribution rate, 
those who retire in the early years 
usually receive far more in benefits 
than their contributions would have 
purchased on an actuarial basis, since 
through one method or another they 
receive credit for service performed 
before the inception of the plan, and 
accordingly only a small portion of 
their benefit is “purchased” by their 
contributions. This procedure is cus- 
tomary under both private pension 
plans and social insurance. Other- 
wise, if benefits paid are related to 
contributions made, inadequate bene- 
fits would be provided for the first 
few decades of the operation of the 
system, and accordingly the program 
would not really be serving the pur- 
pose for which it. was established. 

Another problem arising with an 
increasing contribution rate is that 
ultimately rates must be higher than 
individual equity would suggest—that 
is, the young entrant would be able 
to purchase more protection with his 
own employee contributions from a 


private insurance company than is 
furnished under the social insurance 
system. If this situation were to arise, 
one possible solution would be to 
lower the ultimate contribution rates 
and make up the difference by a 
Government subsidy to the system in 
the later years of operation. On this 
basis, there could be a graded contri- 
bution rate starting at a low level 
and not rising beyond the “individua] 
equity” level; at the same time a rela- 
tively small fund would be built up. 
This solution would involve the con- 
cept of an ultimate Government con- 
tribution or subsidy. 


Concept of Actuarial Soundness 


In discussions of any type of long- 
range benefit program, the phrases 
“actuarial soundness” or “actuarially 
sound” occur from time to time. Es- 
sentially, these terms relate to the 
ability of the given plan to provide 
the benefits established. Many differ- 
ent definitions may be given in the 
absence of any strict legal require- 
ments applicable (as, for instance, in 
the case of reserve requirements for 
life insurance and annuity reserves of 
private insurance companies). When 
noninsured pension plans are being 
considered, there tends to be a some- 
what broader range of definitions. For 
Government social insurance plans 
the range is even broader. 

At perhaps one extreme might be a 
definition that a plan is actuarially 
sound if the fund on hand is large 
enough to pay all future benefits for 
those currently on the roll—in other 
words, without any allowance for the 
~ecrued benefit rights of those not 
yet retired. At the other extreme 
might be a plan under which the 
existing fund was sufficient to pay 
for all benefit rights accrued to date. 
This basis would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to attain for a newly organized 
plan that assumed considerable liabili- 
ties on account of past service. Ac- 
cordingly, some actuaries define an 
actuarially sound plan as one “where 
the employer is well informed as to 
the future cost potential and arranges 
for meeting those costs through & 
trust or insured fund on a scientific, 
orderly program of funding under 
which, should the plan terminate at 
any time, the then pensioners would 
be secure in their pensions and the 
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then active employees would find an 
equity in the fund assets reasonably 
commensurate with their accrued 
pensions for service from the plan’s 
inception up to the date of termina- 
tion of plan.”5 This definition per- 
mits a long period before all the past- 
service credits are fully funded. 

Other actuaries have a somewhat 
less stringent definition of an actu- 
arially sound system: “one which 
sets forth a plan of benefits and the 
contributions to provide these bene- 
fits, so related that the amount of the 
present and contingent liabilities of 
the plan as actuarially computed as 
of any date will at least be balanced 
by the amount of the present an 
contingent assets of the plan actu- 
arially computed as of the same 
date.’’6 

How do these concepts of actuarial 
soundness apply to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system? Accord- 
ing to the first definition, this pro- 
gram is not actuarially sound; ac- 
cording to the second definition, it is. 
Acceptance of the basis of the first 
definition, however, does not mean 
that the converse is true—that the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem is actuarially unsound and there- 
fore by implication is bankrupt and 
should be liquidated. Rather, the au- 
thor of the first definition stated that 
he did not “see any point in rigor- 
ously applying actuarial reserve tech- 
niques to a broad national system. 
Such a system transcends ‘actuarial 
soundness’ criteria of the usual kind. 
What purpose would be served if 
reserve assets in the actuarial amount 
of $150 billion were now on hand? 
They would not be used; the system 
is not going to terminate, calling on 
a liquidation of the reserve for bene- 
fits.” 

Finally, the question may be ex- 
amined as to whether a long-range 


5Dorrance C. Bronson, “Pension Plans 
—The Concept of Actuarial Soundness,” 
Proceedings of Panel Meeting, “What is 
Actuarial Soundness in a Pension Plan,” 
sponsored jointly by the American Statis- 
tical Association, American Economic 
Association, American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, and Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 29, 1952. 


6 George B. Buck, “Actuarial Soundness 
in Trusteed and Governmenta! Retirement 
Plans,” ibid. 
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social insurance system with “pay-as- 
you-go” financing (defined to mean 
that annual receipts and annual dis- 
bursements are approximately in bal- 
ance) could ever be considered actu- 
arially sound. It could not, of course, 
under the first definition of actuarial 
soundness. Under the second defini- 
tion, however, it would be possible 
that such a program could be ac- 
tuarially sound if the contribution 
schedule, rising in the future, would 
be determined so as to closely ap- 
proximate the estimated future bene- 
fit disbursements year by year. 
Regardless of whether the concept 
of actuarial soundness in its usual 
meaning can be applied to the old- 
age and survivors insurance system, 
there must be thorough actuarial an- 
alysis and cost estimates for the pro- 
gram—essential factors in consider- 
ing and determining the long-range 
benefit structure of the program. 


Investment Procedures 


Throughout the entire period of 
operation of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, the method of 
investing the trust fund has changed 
relatively little. In general, it may be 
said that the trust fund, which is 
under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, receives the contri- 
bution income and pays out the bene- 
fits and administrative expenses. The 
excess of the income over the outgo 
is invested in Federal Government 
bonds, and the interest therefrom 
further augments the income of the 
fund. 

The investments can be either in 
special issues or in any other se- 
curities of the Federal Government, 
bought either on the open market or 
at issue. In the past some regular 
issues have been bought, both on the 
open market and when they were 
offered to the general public. Most 
of the investments, however, have 
been in special issues. Before 1940, 
it was provided that these special 
issues should bear an interest rate of 
3 percent, but subsequently they have 
carried an interest rate slightly below 
the average rate on all interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States. 
At one time in the past the rate on 
special issues was as low as 1% per- 
cent, but for issues after June 1951, 
it was 2% percent, and for issues 


after February 1953, 2% percent. 

Although there has been consider- 
able opposition to investing the ex- 
cess income of the system in Govern- 
ment bonds, no positive support has 
been offered for any other form of 
investment. All other possibilities 
have seemed to be objectionable for 
overwhelming reasons. 

One possible investment practice 
would be to purchase securities of 
private concerns, either bonds or 
equity shares. There are several ob- 
jections to this approach. First, with 
the large amount of money available, 
the Government would control a con- 
siderable portion of the private in- 
dustrial economy, which would, in 
effect, result in “socialism by the 
backdoor method.” Another practical 
disadvantage would be the need for a 
far-reaching and deep-searching in- 
vestment policy that would permit 
the fund to obtain an adequate rate 
of interest with reasonable security. 
Under such a policy the Government 
would in effect be setting itself uo as 
a rating organization, since the in- 
vestment procedures would naturally 
have to be open to full public view. 
If no preference were shown for dif- 
ferent types of securities, but rather 
investments were made widely and 
indiscriminately, there would be a 
serious danger of loss of capital and 
diminution of investment income. 

Another possible procedure would 
be to invest the funds in social and 
economic activities such as the con- 
struction of housing, dams, hospitals, 
and the like. This method would 
be open to some objection on the 
grounds mentioned previously—Gov- 
ernment entry into private fields of 
activity. Even more serious is the 
argument that any use of public 
funds for such purposes should be 
under the control of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people (Congress) 
rather than indirectly by having a 
social insurance organization making 
decisions as to what is best for the 
country. Investment of the funds in 
either public or private securities of 
foreign countries would, of course, be 
impractical and undesirable. 


Criticism of the Trust Fund’s 
Validity 

The trust fund, which has de- 

veloped from the excess of income 
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over outgo, has been subject to criti- 
cism on two entirely different bases; 
first, as to the actuarial and economic 
desirability and necessity of having 
such a fund, and second, as to 
whether such a fund possesses any 
validity and significance. Through- 
out the entire period of the program’s 
operation, there has been active dis- 
cussion on these matters. 

It has been argued that the result- 
ing fund is not valid because the 
money invested in Government bonds 
has been spent for other than social 
security purposes. According to this 
view, these bonds are mere “scraps 
of paper” and are worthless, and 
there will be “double taxation” for 
social security—first, the old-age and 
survivors insurance contribution, and 
second, the tax to redeem the bonds 
later (or to pay interest on them). 
This argument has perhaps been the 
one most frequently used against the 
trust fund (and its investments), 
since it appears so simple. Those who 
disagree with the argument do not 
thereby necessarily express them- 
selves as being in favor of large re- 
serves. 

The bonds held by the trust fund 
are just as valid as United States 
Government bonds held by insurance 
companies, banks, and other private 
investors. There is no basis for the 
“double taxation for social security” 
argument, since the taxes for the re- 
demption of the bonds in the trust 
fund (or for paying interest on them) 
would have to be collected no matter 
who held the bonds. Furthermore, it 
is quite likely that there will never be 
any necessity for calling for redemp- 
tion a large portion of the fund. 

The validity of the trust fund would 
be open to serious question in one 
situation—if there were no public 
debt and the fund were given in- 
terest-bearing obligations while the 
moneys were held idle in the general 
treasury. Under present circumstances 
this situation is not likely to occur, at 
least in the near future. 

An able and clear discussion of the 
fallacies in the argument that the 
trust fund is not valid was given by 
M. A. Linton, Chairman of the Board 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and a member of the 
1937 and 1947 Advisory Councils on 
Social Security, in a paper given be- 
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fore the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Actuaries, in June 1951, 
when he stated: 


Consider first the situation when the 
Government is compelled to borrow 
as in time of war. It is then clear 
that the borrowing of excess Social 
Security income is as desirable as 
borrowing from any other source; 
and more desirable than borrowing 
from the commercial banks which in- 
volves a corresponding inflationary 
increase in bank deposits. The bonds 
in the hands of the trustees of the 
Trust Fund are on a par with the 
Government bonds bought, for exam- 
ple, by the life insurance companies. 
No one has as yet seriously contended 
that their bonds are not valid because 
the money has been spent by the 
Government. 


In times when the Government does 
not have to borrow, then the proper 
use of the borrowed Social Security 
funds is to reduce publicly held Gov- 
ernment debt. This in effect transfers 
such publicly held debt to the Trust 
Fund. This occurred during years 
following the war when the Federal 
budget was in balance. The bonds in 
the Trust Fund thus acquired are as 
valid as any other Government bonds 
and cannot be said to have come 
into being in a way to damage the 
economy. 


Perhaps the clearest way to show the 
error in the [double taxation] charge 
is to consider a concrete example. 
Suppose the Trust Fund consists of 
$10,000 million of Government bonds 
bearing an average interest rate of 
2%. The annual interest charge is 
therefore $200 million. To provide 
this interest, $200 million of taxes 
must be levied on general taxpayers. 
Had the $10,000 million of bonds been 
in the hands of the public, the $200 
million would have been paid to pub- 
lic holders. But since the bonds are 
in the trust fund the $200 million are 
paid to the Fund thereby relieving 
the Social Security system of levying 
$200 million of payroll or other taxes. 


Therefore the dollars of taxes raised 
to pay the interest on the bonds in 
the Trust Fund are ‘double duty’ dol- 
lars, serving two purposes. First, they 
pay interest that would have to be 
paid in any event, whoever held the 
bonds, and second, they relieve Social 
Security or other taxpayers of an 
equal burden. A similar statement 
can be made about taxes raised to 
meet principal payments on the Trust 
Fund bonds. Thus it becomes clear 


that the double taxation argument 
is not valid. 


Need for Trust Fund 


Under any social insurance system, 
it would seem that for practical ad- 
ministrative and legislative purposes 
there should be at least a small con- 
tingency reserve. Although opinions 
vary somewhat, it is rather generally 
believed that such a contingency fund 
should be equal to the benefit pay- 
ments for at least 1 year. A fund of 
this type is obviously necessary for 
administrative reasons—to have a 
working balance on hand and to meet 
any fluctuations in contribution in- 
come due to cyclical changes in the 
economic situation. 

There is, however, considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether a 
large trust fund should be established 
for a social security program. Any 
arguments in favor of a large fund 
must necessarily be predicated on the 
assumption that economic conditions 
will be relatively stable. Obviously, 
from the standpoint of the social in- 
surance system, there would be no 
point in building up large reserves 
if they were subsequently to decline 
in value as a result of inflation. Even 
under the premise of stable economic 
conditions, however, there is still con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 

Two major arguments have been 
advanced in favor of a large fund. 
First, such a fund is said to be neces- 
sary in order to have “honest ac- 
counting,” so that both the assets and 
the liabilities of the system will be 
fully recognized, and therefore any 
changes proposed that would be too 
extravagant can be avoided. Second, 
this financing method serves to dis- 
tribute the cost of the program more 
equitably between present and future 
generations, since it involves the levy- 
ing of a higher contribution rate in 
the early years than is needed for the 
current benefit disbursements. Inter- 
est on such a fund will help to meet 
the heavy load of benefit payments in 
the future when the system becomes 
mature. Accordingly, at that time, a 
lower contribution rate can be levied 
than would otherwise be possible if 
no fund were built up. 

There are several major arguments 
against the accumulation of reserves. 
First, the existence of a large fund 
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might be widely misunderstood by 
the general public, who might feel 
that the fund represents a “surplus” 
that can be used to pay benefits on a 
scale that eventually would prove too 
costly. In actuality, a large fund, 
whether in a social insurance system 
or in a private insurance organiza- 
tion, does not necessarily mean that 
there is a surplus, or excess of assets 
over actuarial and other liabilities. 
Second, the existence of a large fund 
with considerable excess of income 
over outgo might encourage unwise 
Government spending because of the 
ready availability of the money. 
Third, the withdrawal of money from 
the national economy through pay- 
roll taxation, and its investment in 
Government bonds, might have de- 
flationary effects, which at some 
stages of the business cycle might be 
desirable but at other times could 
prove rather serious in bringing on, 
or prolonging, a depression. Fourth, 
a large accumulation of funds means 
that the current generation, in effect, 
contributes a substantial share of the 
cost of benefits for those who retire 
in the early years. Such contribu- 
tions, made in the form of payroll 
taxes, might be more regressive than 
general revenues. 

In any event, whether a large fund 
or only a contingency fund is favored, 
the financing basis to be adopted 
is secondary; primary consideration 
must be given to the benefit and cov- 
erage structure. Certainly, the fi- 
nancing method should not serve as 
a “straitjacket” on the benefit and 
coverage provisions. Much of the 
fund “problem” can be mitigated if 
benefit and coverage provisions are 
adopted that bring the program as 
near maturity as possible—if, in other 
words, from its inception (or later 
modification) the system pays bene- 
fits to as large a group as would have 
been on the rolls if the system had 
been in effect for many years. 


Actuarial Basis of the 1935 Act 


In 1935 the Committee on Eco- 
homic Security, appointed by the 
President in 1934, had recommended 
what was, in effect, a contingency fund 
(amounting ultimately to about $15 
billion). This fund would be devel- 
oped under a graded tax schedule, 
providing for a rise from a combined 
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rate of 1 percent of payroll for the 
first 5 years to an ultimate rate of 5 
percent after 20 years (the contribu- 
tion to be shared equally by em- 
ployers and employees). Eventually 
a Federal subsidy would be introduced 
when the outgo from the fund would 
otherwise have exceeded income. It 
was estimated that the Federal con- 
tribution would ultimately be about 
two-thirds as large as the total tax 
collections from employers and em- 
ployees. 

The legislation enacted, however, 
did not provide for any Federal con- 
tribution. The cost estimates indi- 
cated that the system would be self- 
supporting from the contributions of 
employers and employees—partly be- 
cause the benefit structure differed 
from that in the original recommen- 
dations and partly because of the use 
of a more steeply graded tax schedule. 
Under the schedule adopted, the com- 
bined rate of 2 percent in effect for 
the first 3 years. of operation was to 
rise to an ultimate rate of 6 percent 
within 12 years. The system would 
be self-supporting, according to the 
estimates, since for the first 30 years 
the contribution income would exceed 
benefit outgo and a substantial fund 
would be built up (amounting eventu- 
ally to $47 billion); in the later years, 
when benefit payments would exceed 
contribution income, the difference 
would be made up from interest on 
the fund. 


Actuarial Basis of the 1939 Act 


In 1937 an advisory council was 
established by Congress and the So- 
cial Security Board to study the old- 
age benefit system. To finance the 
program the council recommended 
the development of only a small con- 
tingency fund with eventual Govern- 
ment contributions. It also recom- 
mended that more in benefits be paid 
out in the early years than under the 
existing program and less later; if 
the contribution rates were unaltered, 
the result would be smaller fund ac- 
cumulations and requirements. 

The legislation enacted in 1939 
changed the basis of financing to 
what was believed by some to be a 
pay-as-you-go basis or, more prop- 
erly, a “contingency-fund” basis. The 
shift to this approach was not specifi- 
cally stated in the law, however, and it 


is not clear that actual experience has 
followed this pattern. The law pro- 
vided that there should be a report 
whenever the trust fund was esti- 
mated to exceed three times the 
highest annual expenditures expected 
during the next 5 years, or conversely 
whenever the fund was unduly small. 
This “three times” rule gave support 
to the view that the system was on a 
contingency-fund basis. 

The “three times” ratio was ex- 
ceeded almost from the very begin- 
ning. Perhaps for this reason, among 
others, legislation was enacted at 
various times during the 1940's, 
“freezing” the contributions at a 
combined rate of 2 percent until 1950, 
when they were allowed to rise to 
3 percent. 

The 1939 amendments made no 
specific provision for any Federal 
contribution to the trust fund, despite 
the fact that a contingency-fund ap- 
proach had apparently been adopted. 
The 1943 legislation “freezing” the 
2-percent tax rate did include, how- 
ever, a provision authorizing appro- 
priations to the trust fund from 
general revenues in the amounts 
necessary to finance the benefit pay- 
ments. No appropriations have been 
made or requested under this provi- 
sion, probably because the trust fund 
grew rapidly and none seemed to be 
required. 

The original actuarial cost esti- 
mates for the 1939 act indicated that 
the system would not be self-support- 
ing and that eventually a Federal con- 
tribution would be necessary. With 
the rapid increase in wages during 
World War II, the cost of the system 
in relation to payroll decreased.?7 As 
a result, cost estimates made after the 
war indicated that, according to the 
tax schedule in the law, the system 
was then probably on a self-support- 
ing basis. Presumably the tax sched- 
ule might be modified in the future 
by Congress if the trust fund should 
become so large that it would be in 
conflict with what was apparently the 


7 Because of the “weighted” benefit 
formula, beneficiaries with higher wages 
receive relatively lower benefits in rela- 
tion to their wage. Accordingly, as wages 
rise, the average benefit as a proportion 
of the average wage becomes lower, and 
therefore the cost of the program rela- 
tive to payroll decreases. 








financing philosophy of the 1939 legis- 
lation. 


Actuarial Basis of the 1950 Act 


Another Advisory Council on Social 
Security was established by Congress 
in 1947 to consider necessary changes 
in the program. Although primary 
consideration was given to benefit 
and coverage changes, the financing 
problem was also given serious study. 
It was recommended that the com- 
bined tax rate should be increased 
immediately to 3 percent and that a 
further increase to 4 percent should 
be made only when the fund began 
to show an excess of outgo over in- 
come. Eventually, when outgo again 
would exceed income, a Federal con- 
tribution, sufficient in amount to 
maintain the fund at its size at that 
time, would be introduced. The Fed- 
eral contribution was never, however, 
to be more than half as large as the 
total contributions from employers, 
employees, and the self-employed or, 
in other words, never more than 
roughly one-third of the disburse- 
ments. Accordingly, when this situa- 
tion would otherwise occur, the con- 
tribution rate for employers, employ- 
ees, and the self-employed should be 
raised. 

In the legislation enacted in 1950, 
this recommendation of the Advisory 
Council was not followed; instead 
Congress expressed its intention that 
the system should be completely self- 
supporting, without Federal subsidy. 
In accordance with this view, the 
provision for a potential Government 
contribution, which had been incor- 
porated in the 1943 law, was elimin- 
ated. A new graded tax schedule was 
adopted; from a combined employer- 
employee rate of 3 percent in 1950-53, 
the rate was to rise to 64 percent 
by 1970.8 

This tax schedule would, as closely 
as could be estimated at the time, 
place the system on a self-supporting 
basis, with the ultimate size of the 
trust fund about $100 billion, accord- 
ing to the intermediate-cost esti- 


8 Self-employed persons pay three- 
fourths of these rates on their covered 
earnings. For years before 1951 the tax 
rates applied to the first $3,000 of annual 
covered earnings, while for years following 
1950, this amount was raised to $3,600. 


mate.2 When benefit outgo exceeds 
contribution income, the difference 
is to be made up by interest on the 
fund. Accordingly, it may be seen 
that the financing basis of the pro- 
gram had essentially completed a full 
circle and was back at the same point 
as when the 1935 act was passed. On 
the basis of past experience, however, 
it should be realized that Congress 
may at any time change the financing 
basis. 


Actuarial Basis of the 1952 Act 


The tax schedule in the 1950 act 
was left unchanged by the 1952 
amendments, despite the liberaliza- 
tions in benefits. No change was nec- 
essary because, according to the cost 
estimates, the estimated cost!® in 
relation to payroll was not materially 
changed. 

The cost estimates for the 1952 act 
prepared at the time of its considera- 
tion by Congress used the same meth- 
odology and assumptions employed in 
making those for the 1950 act with 
two exceptions. An interest rate of 
2% percent instead of 2 percent was 
used (since interest rates had risen 
significantly), and the assumptions 
as to average earnings were about 20 
percent higher (corresponding to the 
1951 experience, while the previous 
estimates had been based on 1947 
experience). Both of these changes, 
but especially the latter, result in 
relatively lower costs (as a proportion 
of covered payroll). The weighted 
nature of the benefit formula is such 
that, as earnings rise, the benefits 
represent a relatively lower propor- 
tion of credited earnings. The reduc- 
tions in cost were thus utilized to 
meet the increased cost of the benefit 
liberalizations. 


9 See “Actuarial Cost Estimates for the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System 
as Modified by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950,” prepared for the 
use of the Committee on Ways and 
Means by Robert J. Myers, Actuary to the 
Committee, July 27, 1950. 


10 See “Actuarial Cost Estimates for the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System 
as Modified by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952,” prepared for the 
use of the Committee on Ways and Means 
by Robert J. Myers, Actuary to the Com- 
mittee, July 21, 1952. 


Accordingly, the financing basis 
currently in effect is the same as it 
was under the 1950 act—that is, the 
system is intended to be completely 
self-supporting from worker and em- 
ployer contributions. The ultimate 
result will be a large interest-earning 
fund, amounting to slightly more 
than $100 billion according to the in- 
termediate-cost estimate. (The trust 
fund was $17.4 billion as of the end 
of 1952.) For 1953, estimated income 
will be about $4.3 billion ($3.9 billion 
in contributions and $0.4 billion in 
interest), and outgo will amount to 
$3.1 billion ($3.0 billion in benefits 
and $9.1 billion in administrative ex- 
penses), leaving a net income of $1.2 
billion. For 1954, contribution income 
will be considerably increased (to 
about $5.1 billion) because the com- 
bined employer-employee rate is 
scheduled to rise from the present 3 
percent to 4 percent; benefit dis- 
bursements will rise somewhat (to 
about $3.4 billion). As a result, the 
net income to the fund in 1954 will 
be roughly $2.1 billion.*” 


Relationship With Railroad 
Retirement System 


An important element affecting the 
financing of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system arose through 
amendments made to the Railroad 
Retirement Act in 1951.11 The law 
provides for a coordination of rail- 
road compensation and covered earn- 
ings under old-age and survivors in- 
surance in determining not only sur- 
vivor benefits but also retirement 
benefits for persons with less than 10 
years of railroad service. All future 
survivor and retirement benefits in- 
volving less than 10 years of railroad 


#2 On May 20, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower recommended to Congress that the 
increase in the contribution rate from 1% 
percent to 2 percent, scheduled to go into 
effect in 1954, should be postponed for 1 
year. If this deferment were made, the net 
income to the fund for 1954 would be 
about $900 million. 


11 See Robert J. Myers and Wilbur J. 
Cohen, “Railroad Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1951: Benefit Provisions and 
Legislative History,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, February 1952; and Robert J. Myers, 
“Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 
1951: Financial and Actuarial Aspects,” 
Social Security Bulletin, March 1952. 
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service are to be paid by the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. 

The financial interchange provi- 
sions are designed to place the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in the same financial position 
it would have held if there never had 
been a separate railroad retirement 
program. It is estimated by the So- 
cial Security Administration that the 
net effect of these provisions will be 
a relatively small net gain to the old- 
age and survivors insurance system, 
since the reimbursements from the 
railroad retirement system will be 
somewhat larger than the net addi- 
tional benefits paid on the basis of 
railroad earnings. 

The long-range cost estimates cur- 
rently developed (tables 1 and 2) are 
for the operation of the trust fund 
on the basis, as provided in current 
law, that all railroad employment 
will be (and always has been) covered 
employment. The basis of the figures 
showing the balance in the fund thus 
corresponds exactly to the procedure 
that will actually be followed in the 
future. The contribution income and 
benefit disbursements shown in the 
tables are slightly (less than 5 per- 
cent) higher than the amounts that 
will actually be paid directly into the 
trust fund by contributors and the 
payments that will actually be made 
from the trust fund to the individual 
beneficiaries. This difference occurs 
because the figures here include both 
the additional contributions that 
would have been collected if railroad 
employment had always been covered 
and the additional benefits that would 
have been paid under such circum- 
stances. The balance for these two 
items is to be accounted for in actual 
practice by the operation of the finan- 
cial interchange provisions. 


Future Operation of Trust 
Fund 


Cost estimates on an intermediate 
basis were prepared as a base for the 
financing provisions of the 1950 and 
1952 acts, because a single set of 
figures is necessary in developing a 
tax schedule to make the program 
self-supporting, according to a rea- 
sonable estimate. These intermedi- 
ate-cost estimates, however, were not 
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Table 1.—Estimated progress of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in selected years, 1960-2000, under high-employment assumptions ' 









































{In millions] 
Calendar ‘ Benefit Administrative Balance at 
year Contributions ? payments expenses Interest * end of year 
Actual data 4 
a $2, 671 $961 $61 $257 $13, 721 
er cicetactin viel 3, 367 1, 885 81 5417 15, 540 
Ee 3, 819 2, 194 88 365 17, 442 
Low-cost estimate 
@ | 
inks dinitnndtnie $6, 646 | $5, 267 $101 $657 $30, 482 
ETE 9, 985 7, 723 125 1, 186 54, 982 
it tcncdnbe 11, 176 10, 321 151 1, 868 85, 263 
1990_ . 12, 224 12, 584 175 2, 345 106, 282 
SE 6 eanneiraes | 13, 591 | 13, 455 191 2, 830 128, 585 
High-cost estimate 
| 
is dadéatien $6, 578 $6, 166 $134 | $540 $24, 673 
EL chinicsnees 9, 878 | 8, 913 170 | 741 34, 084 
Bl ocudittnawae 10, 874 | 11,9.9 | 208 915 40, 941 
| Se ae 11, 435 14, 725 | 246 557 23, 547 
RE a AR 12, 191 16, 169 268 (5) (® 
Intermediate-cost estimate ? 
i : : 
LS: $6, 612 $5, 716 | $118 $598 $27, 578 
ae 9, 932 8, 318 | 148 964 44, 533 
ae 11, 025 | 11, 116 180 1, 392 63, 102 
as 11, 830 13, 656 | 210 1, 451 64, 914 
Nene a 12, 891 14, 812 230 1, 265 56, 412 
} 














! The provisions for financial interchange with the 
railroad retirement system affect the data; for an 
explanation see p. 9. 

Employer, employee, and self-employed. The 
combined employer-employee rate is 3 percent for 
1950-53, 4 percent for 1954-59, 5 percent for 1960-64, 6 

recent for 1965-69, and 6 44 percent for 1970 and after. 
The self-employed pay three-fourths of these rates. 

3 Figured at 24% percent on average balance in 
fund during year. 

4 Based on Daily Statement of the Treasury. For 
1950, benefit payments were made under 1939 act for 


intended to represent the “most prob- 
able” estimates, since it was believed 
impossible to develop any such fig- 
ures. They were, rather, a simple 
average of the low-cost and high-cost 
estimates, both based on high-em- 
ployment assumptions representing 
close to full employment. 

Since the present contribution 
schedule was established to make old- 
age and survivors insurance approxi- 
mately self-supporting, on an inter- 
mediate-cost estimate, it could be 
anticipated that the low-cost esti- 
mate should show that the system 
would be more than self-supporting 
and that a high-cost estimate would 
show an eventual deficit. The low- 
cost estimate made at the time the 
1952 legislation was enacted showed 
a trust fund building up rapidly and 
becoming very large—almost $225 bil- 


first 9 months and under 1950 act for last 3 months’ 
for 1952, payments were made under 1950 law for 
first 9 months and under 1952 law for last 3 mon’ 
Contribution income for 1950 collected on coverage 
and maximum wage base in 1947 law; for later years, 
on provisions in 1950 law. 

5 Figure inflated becneae 10 feciatete tenes weeee 
the interest that accrued in the second of 1950 
and almost all the 1951 interest. 

¢ Fund exhausted in 1997. 

7 Based on average dollar costs under the low-cost 
and high-cost estimates. 


g 


lion in the year 2000, when it would 
be growing at a rate of $54 billion 
a year. Under the high-cost estimate, 
the trust fund would grow more slow- 
ly, reaching a maximum of roughly 
$60 billion in about 30 years and 
then decreasing until it is exhausted 
in another 20 years. In actual prac- 
tice, if the financing basis established 
in 1950 were followed—that the pro- 
gram should be self-supporting from 
contributions of employers and work- 
ers—the tax schedule or the benefit 
provisions undoubtedly would be ap- 
propriately adjusted at some future 
date so that neither development 
would ever eventuate. 

Naturally, long-range cost esti- 
mates cannot be expected to be pre- 
cise and unchangeable. As experience 
develops, these estimates require 
modification from time to time. Since 








Table 2.—Estimated progress of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in selected years, 1960-2000, under low-employment assumptions ' 
























































{In millions] 
. Benefit Administrative Balance at 
Pie Contributions ? payments expenses Interest * end of year 
year dedi 
Actual data 4 

h.......-.- $2, 671 | $961 | $61 $257 $13, 721 
es... . 3, 367 1, 885 | 81 $417 5, 540 
Wt ncknnee 3, 819 | 2, 194 | 88 365 17, 442 

| | ‘cre edie. ee: 

Low-cost estimate 

= —— em : 
i... $5, 627 | $5, 241 | $98 | $517 $23, 651 
sc. 8, 397 | 7, 452 | 116 | 727 33, 432 
ea 9, 361 | 9, 686 139 | 979 44. 260 
ae 10, 164 | 11, 517 160 | 968 43, 228 
ERE 11, 238 | 12, 369 172 | 839 | 37, 468 

caer | ¢ | ie Soe 2 ese 

High-cost estimate 

| ] ~ 
ee ae $5, 563 | $5, 835 | $125 | $431 $19, 397 
aT 8, 324 | 8, 310 | 158 416 18, 847 
© ian 9, 138 | 10, 903 | 193 | 298 | 12, 557 
eo 9,519 | 13, 373 227 | (6) (5) 
ea 10, 082 | 14, 811 | 246 | (8) (*) 

| ! L = — adlasmnoeu 
Intermediate-cost estimate’ 
dosing ———— _—_—— H 

SORE $5, 595 | $5, 537 | $112 | $474 | 21, 524 
eae 8, 361 | 7,881 | 137 | 572 | 26, 140 
ies... 2 9, 250 | 10, 294 | 166 | 633 | 28, 408 
| Seria 9, 842 | 12, 443 194 298 | 12, 124 
2... 10, 660 | 13, 588 209 (*) (8) 





1 The provisions for financial interchange with the 
railroad retirement system affect the data; for an 
explanation see p. 9. 

Employer, employee, and self-employed. The 
combined employer-employee rate is 3 Pape for 
1950-53, 4 mt for 1954-59, 5 percent for 1960-4, 
6 percent for 1965-69, and 64 percent for 1970 and 
after. The self-employed pay t -fourths of these 


rates. 
3 Figured at 244 percent on average balance in fund 


during year. 
4 Based on Daily Statement of the Treasury. For 
1950, benefit payments were made under 1939 act for 


the congressional action on the 1952 
amendments, new cost estimates have 
been developed to take into account 
further actuarial and statistical data 
available from program operations 
and from the 1950 Census.!* Esti- 
mates have been made on the as- 
sumption of low-employment and 
high-employment conditions as well 
as on the basis of low-cost and high- 
cost factors (tables 1 and 2). 

The level-premium costs!* (as a 


12 For the estimates and a general des- 
cription of their underlying assumptions 
see the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund; they 
will be given in more detail in a forth- 
coming study by the Division of the Ac- 
tuary. 

% For benefit payments after 1952; takes 
into account the trust fund at the begin- 
ning of the period and future administra- 
tive expenses. 
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first 9 months and under 1950 act for last 3 months’ 
for 1952, payments were made under 1950 law for 
first 9 months and under 1952 law for last 3 months. 
Contribution income for 1950 collected on coverage 
and maximum wage base in 1947 law; for later years, 
on provisions in 1950 law. 

§ Figure inflated because it includes a large part of 
the interest that accrued in the second f of 1950 
and almost all the 1951 interest. 

* Fund exhausted in 1986. 

7 Based on average dollar costs under the low-cost 
and high-cost estimates. 

8 Fund exhausted in 1995. 


percentage of covered payroll) based 
on 2%-percent interest for the new 
estimates are as follows: 


Levei-premium cost 
based on assumption of— 








Estimate 
Low High 
| employment | employment 
Low-cost............- 6. 34 | 5. 69 
Intermediate-cost_.... 7. 28 | 6. 58 


High-cost__.........-- 8. 37 7.63 


The graded contribution schedule 
in the law is roughly equivalent to 
6 percent of payroll. Accordingly, all 
estimates except that based on the 
low-cost, high-employment assump- 
tions indicate that the system is not 
self-supporting. This situation, how- 
ever, would be considerably altered if 
a higher interest rate had been used. 
Currently the interest rate is rising 


rapidly. If, for example, a rate of 
2% percent were assumed, the level. 
premium cost based on intermediate. 
cost, high-employment assumptions 
would be 6.22 percent and the system 
would be nearly self-supporting. 

On the whole, the new estimates 
indicate a somewhat higher cost than 
the previous ones. Except in the low- 
cost, high-employment estimate, the 
trust fund reaches a maximum and 
then decreases significantly, rather 
than leveling off as it would if it were 
on an exactly self-supporting basis. 

The variability of the cost esti- 
mates made at different times poses 
an important question as to the pos- 
sibility of determining a precise con- 
tribution schedule to make the system 
exactly self-supporting. In general, 
however, the estimates clearly indi- 
cate that there will be rising costs 
for many years and at the same time 
show the general magnitude of the 
trend at alternate levels. 


Effect of Maturity on Financing 


It is clear that the financing prob- 
lems of any system providing old-age 
benefits are simplified when the pro- 
gram becomes mature. There are 
really two stages of maturity. The 
first occurs when all persons over age 
65 have had an opportunity to be in 
covered employment during their 
entire working lifetime (or else, 
through some means, are given prior- 
service credit). The second stage oc- 
curs necessarily much later—when 
the aged population of the country 
ceases to represent an increasing pro- 
portion of the total population. 

The first stage of maturity can, by 
various means, be attained or ap- 
proached currently. Under old-age 
and survivors insurance, for example, 
all the uninsured aged could be 
“blanketed in” so that they would 
receive at least the minimum benefit. 
Under such a proposal, this type of 
maturity would be partly attained 
immediately but would not be fully 
attained until some years hence, 
when all individuals had had an op- 
portunity to obtain more than the 
minimum benefit. The second type 
of maturity, of course, cannot be 
reached for many decades. Even with 
a blanketing-in of the current aged, 
benefit outgo relative to payroll will 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefictartes: 
Income in 1951 


Old-age and survivors insurance benefits are an important 


part of beneficiary income, as the following article shows. 


The 


data were collected in the national survey of beneficiaries’ re- 
sources, conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 


surance at the end of 1951. 


The first report on the survey 


appeared in the Bulletin for August 1952; an analysis of the 
beneficiaries’ assets, liabilities, and net worth will appear in 


an early issue. 


LD-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are an important item 
in the family economy of re- 
tired workers and the widows of 
workers covered by the social security 
program. How much they mean to the 
beneficiary is clear when it is realized 
that, in 1951, nearly 2 in 6 nonmarried 
old-age beneficiaries and more than 2 
in 5 aged widows had no money in- 
come other than their benefits or had 
less than $75 for the year (table 1). 
More than 1 in 4 couples where both 
the man and wife were over age 65 
and entitled to benefits and practi- 
cally 1 in 7 of the couples with non- 
entitled spouse had nothing or less 
than $150 in addition to their benefits. 
If the beneficiary’s independent 
money retirement income is consid- 
ered, the importance of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits becomes 
even more apparent. Retirement in- 
come includes only receipts from 
reasonably permanent independent 
sources that are likely to continue 
during the lifetime of the recipient, 
while total money income also in- 
cludes receipts from independent 
sources that are probably temporary 
and supplementary income that 
makes the recipient dependent. Con- 
siderably more than half of the re- 
tired workers and of the aged widows 
of insured workers had no retire- 
ment income other than their bene- 
fits or had so little it is not worth 
considering (table 2). 
The retirement income and the 





* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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total money income of many bene- 
ficiaries were the same; all of them 
received benefits for 12 months, and 
all their income was independent and 
reasonably permanent. For most 
beneficiaries, however, retirement in- 
come was less than the total money 
income. The average retirement in- 
come of the men was 27 percent less 
than their average total money in- 
come; that of the women old-age 
beneficiaries was 38 percent less; and 
that of the aged widows was 18 per- 
cent less. 

These are some of the findings of 
the first national survey 1 of old-age 
and aged-widow insurance benefici- 
aries and are based on the final tabu- 


1 For findings from the preliminary data 
and a description of the survey see the 
Bulletin, August 1952. There is no con- 
flict between the conclusions based on the 
preliminary figures and those presented 
here. 

Eight surveys of beneficiary resources 
were made earlier, between 1941 and 1949, 
in 20 large and middle-sized cities. These 
surveys included younger widows and 
survivor children omitted from the 1951 
survey. For reports on some of the find- 
ings of the earlier surveys, see the Bulletin 
for July and September 1943; March 1944; 
January, April, May, September, and No- 
vember 1945; January 1946; August and 
October 1947; February and September 
1948; November 1949; April and May 1950; 
and January, June, October, and Novem- 
ber 1951. See also the Bulletin for Decem- 
ber 1944 and June 1946 for a comparison 
of aged insurance beneficiaries with aged 
assistance recipients and the aged in the 
general population, and the issues for 
October 1949, September 1951, and March, 
July, and August 1952 for studies of old- 
age assistance recipients in relation to 
old-age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciaries. 


by MARGARET L. STECKER* 


lations of selected data -relating to 
income.? 

The figures relate to beneficiaries 
who experienced no benefit suspen- 
sions during the year covered by the 
study. These beneficiaries made up 
nine-tenths of all those in the sample 
and accounted for eight-tenths.of 1 
percent of the total number of old- 
age and aged-widow beneficiaries who 
were receiving benefits in December 
1950, when the sample was selected. 


Characteristics of Beneficiaries 


Of the beneficiaries in the sample 
who had no benefit suspensions dur- 
ing the year, half or more drew their 
first benefits in 1948, 1949, or 1950. 
The reason is partly that more old 
persons have become entitled each 
year and partly that many of those 
who became entitled in the early 
1940’s have since died. Half of the 
men and two-thirds of the women 
old-age beneficiaries whose first bene- 
fits were received in 1950 would not 
have been eligible except for that 
year’s amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, which for a limited period 
permitted persons aged 65 and over 
to qualify after 6 quarters of coverage. 

At the time the beneficiaries were 
interviewed (after they had been on 
the rolls from 1 to 12 years), half 


2 All income data except those for earn- 
ings relate to the income of the “benefi- 
ciary group’—a man or woman and 
spouse if married, or an aged widow; earn- 
ings data relate only to the individual old- 
age beneficiary or aged widow. 

8 The “survey year” was a period of 12 
consecutive calendar months ended in 
October, November, or December 1951, or 
January 1952, depending on the date of 
the interview. Benefits could have been 
suspended during the survey year for re- 
ceipt of wages in covered employment of 
more than $50 in a calendar month, re- 
ceipt of net earnings in covered self-em- 
ployment of more than $600 in a calendar 
year, or as a penalty for violation of cer- 
tain provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The 1952 amendments to the act raised 
to $75 and $900, respectively, the amounts 
beneficiaries could earn in covered employ- 
ment without giving up their benefits. 
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the men were over age 73, half the 
women old-age beneficiaries were 
over age 71, and half the aged widows 
were over age 72. By definition, none 
could have been under age 66. Thirty- 
five percent of the men were aged 
75 and over, but only 24 percent of 
the women old-age beneficiaries and 
27 percent of the aged widows were 
that old. 

The minimum primary insurance 
amount on which the benefits of the 
men and women in the 1951 survey 
were based was $20 a month; the 
maximum was $68.50.4 For more than 
two-fifths of the men but less than 
a seventh of the women old-age bene- 
ficiaries the primary insurance 
amount was $50 or more; for two- 
fifths of the women it was less than 
$30. A larger proportion of aged 
widows than of men old-age bene- 
ficiaries received benefits based on a 
primary insurance amount of $50 
or more. The primary insurance 
amount is the family benefit of the 
men and women without entitled 
spouse; the family benefit of the men 
with entitled wife is one and a half 
times the primary insurance amount, 
and the widow’s benefit is three- 
fourths of the primary insurance 
amount. In the 1951 survey, the bene- 
fits of the entitled couples ranged 
from $30 to $102.80, and those of the 
aged widows from $15 to $51.40. 


Amount and Source of Income 


Even with their benefits the total 
money incomes of most beneficiaries 
and their wives were modest, judged 
by contemporary standards. Half 
the beneficiaries with no spouse had 
less than $600-800 in total money 
income during 1951 (table 3). Com- 
parable median incomes of the mar- 
ried beneficiaries were roughly twice 
as large. There were some rather 
large incomes; 3 percent of the mar- 
ried beneficiaries had $5,000 or more. 

The median retirement incomes of 
the old-age beneficiaries were roughly 
$300 less than their median total 
money incomes; the difference for 
the aged widows was $100 (table 4). 
One in 7 of the nonmarried men and 
nearly 1 in 4 of the women old-age 


4The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased most of the bene- 
fits in force by $5 or 1244 percent, which- 
ever was the greater. 
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Table 1.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups: by money income 
other than OASI benefits? during survey. year 






























































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 

Money income other Ame 

than benefits at sie, | Married, Married, = wee bias widows 
ota sa wif wife no ‘0 arrie 
married | entitled | entitled married 
All beneficiary groups 

Number of groups.| 10,864 | 4,358, 4,050| 2,447| 2,581 | 2,058 473 | 2, 528 
Tetel chs. ssu lie 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No other income 4... 15.0 21.3 12.8 7.2 17.1 19.7 5.9 26.4 
Other income......- 85.0 78.7 87.2 92.8 82.9 80.3 94.1 73.6 
Less than $75......-.-.- 8.4 10.8 8.5 4.0 11.6 13.1 4.9 16.3 
em OES Ree 5.2 6.7 5.0 3.0 5.9 6.7 2.3 7.0 
 _ _, eee 9.3 10.8 9.2 6.9 10.6 11.9 5.3 11.6 
DME atnincancencate 19.1 22.2 17.7 16.1 20.3 22.3 11.8 17.5 
= ae 13.4 11.3 14.7 15.0 13.7 14.8 9.3 9.0 
oe, 8.1 5.6 9.8 9.6 5.3 4.8 7.4 4.1 
|.l 6.4 3.8 6.9 10.2 3.0 1.8 8.0 2.6 
Fe, re 3.5 1.8 3.9 5.8 2.5 Be 5.9 1.8 
1,800-2,000..........-0- 2.7 1.4 2.7 4.9 2.3 1.0 8.2 4 
2,100-2,390_............ 2.0 9 1.9 3.9 1.4 7 4.4 6 
2,400-2,600............. 1.6 1.0 1.3 3.3 2.0 5 8.2 4 

2,700-2,999_............ 1.0 4 9 2.1 .6 1 3.0 () 
,000-4,909............. 2.8 1.4 | 3.0 5.2 3.0 7 13.3 r) 
5,000 or Sh sinc ace 1.5 fe ot SB 2.6 6 2 1.9 38 

| 
Pe Rcineitheccccian $489 $300 $532 $840 $371 $276 | $1, 240 $150 
Beneficiary groups with income other than benefits 

Number of groups 9, 239 3, 429 | 3, 540 2, 270 | 2, 098 1, 653 445 | 1, 860 
<_, _ettaie: Scat 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than $75.......-- 9.9 13.8 9.8 4.3| 14.0 16.3 5.2 22.2 
Pecks dnncsdbabccdce 6.1 8.5 5.7 3.2 eee 8.3 2.5 9.6 
Bb intttnincindintenmtanes 11.0 13.7 10.6 7.5 12.8 14.8 5.6 15.8 
| Lr 22.5 28.2 20.3 17.3| 24.5 27.7 12.6 23.8 
Qs bth eidncncecs 15.8 14.4 16.8 16.2 16.6 18.4 9.9 12.2 
og *, RES, 9.5 7.1 11.2 10.4 | 6.4 6.0 7.9 5.6 
eg ET 7.5 4.8 7.9 11.0 3.6 2.3 8.5 3.5 
et, ae 4.1 2.2 4.5 6.3 3.0 2.1 6.3 2.5 
1,800-2,000............. 3.1 rey 3.1 5.3 2.8 1.2 8.8 13 
2,100-2,300............. 2.3 1.1 2.2 4.2 1.7 9 4.7 3 
Fn, ee ) 1.2 1.5 3.5 2.4 m 8.8 5 
S| eee 1.1 5 1.1 2.3 8 re | 3.1 el 
,000-4,999............. 3.3 1.7 3.4 5.6 3.7 8 14.2 13 
5,000 or more. ......... 1.8 9 2.0 2.8 7 3 2.0 1.0 
(eee $609 $423 $648 £983 $497 $409 #1, 350 $set 


























1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during the survey year. 

2 Represents cash receipts from all sources except 
OASI benefits and nonrecurring lump-sum pay- 
— and the value of bills paid if the cmount was 

own. 


beneficiaries had less than $300 re- 
tirement income for the year. The 
entitled couples had the largest re- 
tirement incomes partly, at least, be- 
cause of the wife’s benefits. 

The money incomes that benefici- 
aries required for current living varied 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, and with size of community, 
living arrangements, the number of 
persons dependent on the beneficiary 
group, and the level of living they 
had previously maintained. Some 
beneficiaries who had bank savings or 
other liquid assets used them to sup- 
plement their incomes. Owning their 
homes and growing some of their food 


* Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

4 Includes beneficiary groups who reported minus 
or break-even incomes other than benefits. 

5 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


helped many beneficiaries whose cash 
resources were limited.5 Those who 
lived with relatives in joint house- 
holds often had smaller current ex- 
penses than if they had lived alone. 
Few beneficiaries had enough re 
sources to meet emergencies or t0 
provide for prolonged and expensive 
medical care. Some were in debt, but 
by and large it was difficult for low- 
income beneficiaries to obtain credit; 
some just tightened their belts and 
“got along.” 

Retirement income.—Mr. A, Mrs. 


5 Home ownership and mortgage status 
will be considered in a later article. 
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B, and Mrs. C were among the bene- years. She had been employed before largest retirement incomes in addi- 
ficiaries who had no income other her first operation and would have _ tion to their benefits derived them as 
than their benefits. liked a job outside her home, but her a rule from investments—rents, divi- 
Mr. A, a former sawmill worker age was against her. dends, and interest on Government 
who received the minimum old-age In addition to old-age and survivors and private securities. 
penefits of $20 a month under the insurance benefits for all 12 months of Mrs. D’s husband, for example, had 
1950 amendments, was satisfied with the year, retirement income includes, made such provision for his wife’s 
his situation. He lived in the rural for the same period, employer, union, future that, when he died in 1950, she 
South, where he owned a one-room, and veteran’s pensions actually re- had a reasonably permanent inde- 
unpainted shack with no facilities of ceived; rents, interest, dividends, and pendent income of almost $4,100 a 
any kind. He had a garden and annuities; and income from trust year. Most of this income was derived 
; hunted game for his food, and at funds and other reasonably perma- from assets—bank deposits, industrial 
the age of 68 had no desire to use his nent independent sources. Less than stocks, and bonds; her widow’s bene- 
; time otherwise. He even owned a 3 percent of the beneficiary groups fits were $50 a month, and she owned 
; ramshackle old car (vintage 1937) had any income from veterans’ pen- her home free and clear. Mrs. D was 
: and had enough life insurance ($650) sions, and about the same proportion 70 years old, and her health was not 
: to bury him. had annuities and income from trust too good. She lived alone and was 
‘ Mrs. B, on the other hand, was’ funds. A few dollars’ interest on a able to pay for the services she 
; having a hard time living on her old- savings account was frequently re- needed. 
‘ age benefits, and, until the monthly ported. Beneficiaries who had the Less than a fourth of the men old- 
i amount was converted in 1950 from 
8 $24.95 to $46.40, she had received Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups' by independent money 
0 old-age assistance. She too lived in retirement income other than OASI benefits? during survey year 
3 the South, where she had worked in acct 
a textile mill. After her retirement in Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
i 1947, Mrs. B continued to we Independent 1 money | Aged 
360 company house for which the estab- other than benefits Non- | Married, | Married, | Nen- widows 
.0 | lished rent was $8 a month. She paid | Total | married | ovitea | atta | ee | married | Married® 
22 only $4, however, accumulating to the ae | 
¥6 | end of 1951 a debt of $204 on this All beneficiary groups 
3.8 account. She owed her doctor $15 ; | 
1 and had $29 in other debts. She had Number of pr 10, 864 4, 358 | 4, 059 2, 447 2, 531 2, 058 473 2,528 
3.5 a $350 life insurance policy and no Wi dindacvcnctd | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i assets of any kind. Her former em- No other income ¢. . | 45.4 56.4 37.2 39.2 48.4 49.4 44.2 46.8 
4 | ployer never asked for additional rent resthan#5.-..| isa | isa | we | ins | ioe | ios | ioe | ons 
13 | Money, and her doctor told her not [fil@o----------------| $3 | £2 | oo | oo | of | 62 | tO] oe 
1.0 to worry about his bill. Mrs. B was  300-599..--..-.-.--.... 9.3 7.0 11.6 9.5 8.5 8.7 7.2 7.9 
wn | aged 76 at the end of 1951,herhealth oii) «SST | oe | Be | 63 | UST | od | Od 32 
— | was not good, and she spent about $4 [00 tg] ote | oe | 6s | oe | oe | Me | ae | 8 
but a month on medicines. She said she ae Epcdestasses 5 6 a3 ie 2 « 2 
ins | budgeted her income to pay her  2'490-2 creme 9 ‘5 ll 1.2 3 3 4 12 
regularly recurring bills (rent, light, 3,000 or more. ......... 2.2 1.3 2.7 2.9 6 5 1.1 1.4 
fuel, insurance, and so forth) and Median..............- | $27 0 $55 $61 $7 $1 $10 $4 
used most of the balance for food. > 
ail Mrs. C managed quite well on her | Beneficiary groups with retirement income other than benefits 
vyho aged widow's benefits of $30.20 ® Number of groups. | 5, 936 1, 899 2, 550 | 1, 487 1, 305 1,041 264 1,345 
ee oe ease OF bee Being ateanee: Total | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 i008 100.0 100.0 
ex- | ments. Since her husband’s death in 7 ae aE | : . ; 
ea, | 108, Mrs. Chad made her home with Jeuimnds.......| 44 | 9¢ | m2 | a0 | my | ma | me | ane 
ree | *Son and daughter-in-law in a mid- = 150-209... -........... | 10. , 2-7 10.5 Ay Bs 13.3 13.5 1a 
to | We-sized city in the Midwest. She a cl 13.3 12.6 13.5 13.7 12.1 12.0 12.5 7.5 
sive | Paid them $15 a month and did most Woop} «os | set | 63 | ioe | oo | ok | fe | 87 
of the housework. Her son pre- __ 1,500-1,799-............ 3.0 2.2 3.0 4.1 1.8 1.2 4.2 1.6 
pai | ferred that his mother should con- emer] 2 | Me] ME | Te] oe] eae | ag 
dit; | ‘tibute nothing to their joint ex- ipo more} oo | ao | 42 | as | 12 | ah | ae | os 
penses but respected her effort to 
ny remain independent. At age 73, Mrs. so wnieniaangOR a — = ay = Ri = ap 
Mrs. C had a bank account of $339, and 1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- funds and other reasonably permanent independent 
all her needs were taken care of, in- D)Represents mansy \asome, vestived from em- *°) Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
On et on Reding g  Uvldcnds)'shd annul; and income from trast "dudes benedlary groupe who reported mina 
son had paid in the preceding 3 7 ; or break-even incomes other than benefits. 
srity Bulletin, June 1953 = 








age beneficiary groups had any in- 
come from employer-sponsored or 
union pension plans; about an eighth 
of the women old-age beneficiary 
groups and about 2 percent of the 
widows had such income (table 5). 
These proportions do not indicate the 
receipt of separate pensions by indi- 
vidual beneficiaries but only the re- 
ceipt of income from pensions by the 
beneficiary groups. Among the mar- 
ried women old-age beneficiaries, for 
example, most of the pension income 
took the form of benefits paid the 


husbands. In a few groups both the 
beneficiary and spouse had pensions. 
Most of the widows’ pensions were 
payments on joint and survivor con- 
tracts. 

Employer and union pensions usu- 
ally were small, although a few retired 
top executives received fairly large 
payments. More than 2 in 5 of the 
men old-age beneficiary groups and 
more than half the women old-age 
beneficiary groups who had incomes 
from public or private retirement pay 
plans had less than $600 a year. The 


pension payments reported were the 
amounts actually received. Private 
employers not infrequently had re. 
duced the amounts of pension other. 
wise payabie to retired employees by 
all or part of their primary insurance 
amounts under the old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance program. Some em- 
ployers also deducted contributions 
for health care, life insurance, and 
other benefit plans in which a re. 
tired employee continued to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. and Mrs. E in 1951 had a money 
retirement income of more than $170 


@ month, made up as follows: Mr. 
Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups' by total money - pe 























old-age insurance benefits, $65.90 
income? during sur ar » 

& te 57 (Mrs. E will not be entitled until 

Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 1954) ; company pension, $64; and 

‘Total money Aged privately purchased annuity, $41. The 

income Non- | Married, | Married, rn a} Widows couple owned their home without a 

Total | married | Wim, | Wim nes | Total | married | Married mortgage and valued it at $5,000. 

They had $2,200 in the bank, and Mr, 

Number of groups.| 10, 864 oan | 4, 059 2, 447 2,581 | 2, 058 473 2,523  E’s life was insured for $1,500. No 

Banger aE 100.0} 100.0} 100.0, 100.0| 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 100.9 One but themselves was dependent on 

Less than $300....-..- 1.7 3.8 | 7 6.6 8.1 2 42 ~ ‘heir income, and they were definitely 

beenececsnseenm-| 12.8] 0B] BB) 81) 25.8] 80.4 3.2 4.7 enjoying life “without having to 

900-1,100 222-2. 18.4 16.1 | 22.6 18.7 16.0 17.0 1:8 14-0 worry about financial matters.” In 
1,  alligdlagatial 12.4 8.9 | 16. ’ : 15.6 | 5. 

1,500-1,799............. 8.8 5.0) 12.2 10.1 43 2.9 10.6 99 fact, during the year they had used 

Hee pescecceccres Ae y ey oe oe .. es $500 of their savings to help a mar- 

2,400-2,000-— 22 2.8 1.0 3.4 5.0 1.9 7 7-0 8 ried daughter pay for an expensive 
2S + Spas eae 2.3 1.1 2.5 ’ : : 

Pn00-4 900 * 7 aaa esa 5.4 23 6.4 9.3 4.5 12 18.6 12 + (ilness. The couple lived in a small 

5,000 or more. -........ 2.2 1.0 2.7 3.3 8 3 3.0 -8 town in Oklahoma, where Mr. E had 

Dip@ion.....i.i}......~ $1, 187 $786 | $1,887 | $1, 418 $830 $708 | $1,818 geo9 been an oil worker. When he reached 
































the company retirement age of 6 
in 1950, he had to quit his job, but 
he has no regrets. He says that “he 
still has not caught up on his hunting 
and fishing.” 

Temporary income.—The most sig- 
nificant source of temporary inde- 


1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- __ bills 

pensions during the survey year. s 
3 oe cash receipts from all sources, except 

nonrecurring lump-sum payments, and the value of 


id if the amount was known. 
usband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by total independent 
money retirement income? during survey year 


























Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries | pendent income was earnings. There 
petal ra were other sources, of importance to 
mone 
cethoment income, N | Married Married, Ny widows a few beneficiaries, also related to 
Total — wife not | Total Non | | Married* 1 

married | aie entitled married employment — unemployment insur- 

ance, workmen’s compensation, and 

Number of groups.| 10,864 | 4,358 | 4,059| 2,447] 2,531) 2,058 473 | 2,523 accident, sickness, and strike benefits 

eS 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0, 100.0 —and miscellaneous oddments of in- 

Less than $300........ 8.1 14.7 a 9.4 23.2 24.9 15.9 | 8.8 dependent income that would be re- 

yee 7 aa ae 25.5 38.2 11.5 26.2 39.3 42.5 25.4 61.7 ceived for a few years but probably 

DOIG} «ike| «= b| 8|  “83| ‘810|~“8'8| as'g| —‘6,7_-“Ot for the lifetime of the beneficiary. 

1,200-1,499......---___- 8.6 5.8 11.3 9.1 6.4 5.2 11.8 2.8 Des bene- 
1,000-1,700__<.:.......- 6.4 3.8 8.7 7.4 2.3 1.5 5.7 2.0 pite the fact that all the 

1,800-2,099............- 4.9 2.5 6.5 6.6 13 1.0 2.3 1.3 ficiaries in the sample analyzed in 

T0200) «6k| So] |S] § pew 16 this article were “retired,” that i 

3,000 or more.......... 3.4 1.8 4.6 4.5 1.0 & 1.7 1.5 received their old-age and survivors 

SS eee $807 $581 | $1,054 $720 $506 $496 $764 $50, insurance benefits all 12 months of 























— the year, a fourth of the men, a fifth 
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1 Includes only een with no benefit sus- 
pensions during the survey 
3 Represents 12 months’ OST benefits and money 


received from employer, union, and veterans’ 
pensions; rents, interest, dividends, and annuities; 


14 


and income from trust funds and other reasonably 
permanent independent sources. 

* Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 


of the women old-age beneficiaries, 
and an eighth of the aged widows 
worked for pay at some time during 
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the period (table 6). Slightly more 
than an eighth had earnings in cov- 
ered employment, and slightly less 
than an eighth had earnings in non- 
covered employment; a few had earn- 
ings in both covered and noncovered 
employment. 

For the most part, beneficiaries 
with no benefit suspensions did not 
earn much, although some in both 
covered and noncovered employment 
reported fairly substantial amounts. 
The proportion of men earning $600 
or more during the year was about 
the same—a third—in covered as in 
noncovered employment, but median 
earnings were considerably higher in 
covered than in noncovered employ- 
ment. On the whole the women who 
worked—both old-age beneficiaries 
and aged widows—also earned more 
in covered than in noncovered em- 
ployment. 

Mrs. F enjoyed baby sitting, and in 
such jobs earned about $250 in 1951. 
This amount, added to $230 interest 
and dividends on securities she owned 
and $52.30 a month in old-age benefits, 
brought Mrs. F’s total money income 
to $1,108 for the year—enough for her 
to live on by herself in modest com- 
fort. She owned her home free and 
clear in a middle-sized city in the 
far West and valued it at $5,000. Her 
stocks and bonds were worth $4,245, 
and she had a $1,500 life insurance 
policy. Mrs. F was 74 years old at 
the end of 1951, in good health, and 
had been receiving old-age benefits 
since 1948, when she had quit her job 
as an institution housekeeper because 
of her age; she had once been a for- 
eign missionary. 

Beneficiaries with the largest earn- 
ings were not in the sample analyzed 
here because such beneficiaries had 
experienced one or more benefit sus- 
pensions in the preceding 12 months. 
It was not uncommon for workers 
aged 65 and over who were without 
earnings for a month or more on 
account of a strike, sickness, accident, 
dull season in their trades, and so 
forth, to pick up their benefits in this 
interim period although they had no 
intention at the time of permanently 
retiring from the labor market. Some 
of them worked in covered employ- 
ment the entire year and received no 
benefits. 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups' by money income 
from employer and union pensions? during survey year 





















































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
a Totat | Non-_ | Mortods| Mtcnot | Total | Non- Married? 
1) % le le no’ ‘o 
married | ontitied | entitled married 
All beneficiary groups 
Number of groups. 10, 864 4, 358 4, 059 2, 447 2, 531 2, 058 473 2, 528 
ee a. FS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No pension income... 78.0 83.5 75.3 72.7 87.8 88.3 85.4 98.0 
Pension income... .. 22.0 16.5 24.7 27.3 12.2 11.7 14.6 2.0 
Less than $75.......-.- 5 5 6 .6 4 ny See Ee 1 
, ey 8 .6 1.0 8 9 9 11 1 
a6 sckdsadedscce 2.4 1.9 2.6 3.1 ee 1.7 1.7 2 
See SSPE 5.7 4.5 6.4 6.7 3.4 3.5 2.7 5 
Sees. FS 5.1 3.7 6.1 6.2 3.6 3.6 3.6 6 
as 2.1 1.6 2.3 2.7 8 -6 1.5 id 
cf awe 3.2 2.4 3.2 4.8 8 4 2.1 2 
BP iidccancsses 38 6 1.0 6 A 3 3 2 
1,800-2,000............. 3 3 4 4 -2 x .6 4 
ll | on (4) 2 2 a (O) pj Rees 
DI Ee rcccencconceé | 4 2 5 4 a ES 2 ')] 
3,000 or more... ....... 5 3 5 8 on 1 1 
| 
Beneficiary groups with pension income 
' 
Number of groups.; 2, 391 | 719 1, 004 668 310 241 69 50 
, ne a oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 *100.0 
Less than $75......-- 2.5 2.9 2.3 2.2 2.9 Se Rd *4.0 
c( Sse 3.5 3.3 3.9 3.0 7.4 7.5 °7-8 6. 
aera 11.0 11.7 10.4 11.2 13.9 14.5 *H.6 *10.0 
is cceuasgebales 25.8 27.0 25.8 24.6 27.4 29.9 *18.8 *24.0 
Ditnnuaamdbeben 23.4 22.4 24.6 22.6 29.7 31.1 *24.6 . *23.0 
saa 9.7 9.6 9.5 10.0 6.1 5.0 *10.1 *4.0 
RM a cccccocccce 14.6 14.3 12.8 17.5 6.1 3.7 "14.5 *8.0 
SO ee 3.6 3.9 4.2 2.2 3.2 2.5 *5.8 *3.0 
CO PERE. 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 8 *4.3 *2.0 
ae 7 3 9 on 6 4 ot SF) Sate 
CE 1.7 1.4 2.2 1.3 Bg GO ee mas. *1.4 *2.0 
3,000 or more. ......... 2.2 1.7 2.0 3.0 6 | ee *4.0 
PI riininsacettace | $693 $600 $638 $712 $582 $540 $717 $800 





























* Percentage distribution computed on small base 
and therefore subject to sampling variation. 

' Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during the survey year. 

3 Represents money income received as retirement 
pay from public or private employee benefit plans, 


Most beneficiaries who earned more 
than $600 in covered employment in 
1951 without benefit suspensions were 
aged 75 and over and permitted by 
law to retain their benefits no matter 
how much they earned. Mr. G, for 
example, continued to work as a 
traveling auditor after his entitle- 
ment in 1950, when the Social Se- 
curity Act was changed to permit 
persons aged 75 and over to earn more 
than $50 a month in covered employ- 
ment and also receive insurance bene- 
fits. Mr. G was 77 years old when 
interviewed in December 1951. He 
was on the road most of the time, 
working regularly, and earned an 
average of $100 a week throughout 
the year. The next largest part of 
his income came from stock divi- 


railroad retirement benefits, and union pensions 
financed entirely by members. 

* Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

‘ than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


dends and bond and bank interest. 
All told, Mr. G had about $4,000 in 
income from assets. He owned his 
home, which he shared with two 
adult relatives, and had $12,000 worth 
of life insurance. His benefits were 
the maximum payable at the time 
to an old-age beneficiary—$68.50 a 
month. If Mr. G stopped working, he 
would still have a retirement income 
of $4,850 a year. 

Some of the other beneficiaries, 
who received benefits all 12 months 
of the survey year but also earned 
more than $600 in employment that 
was covered in 1951, had this em- 
ployment in the last few months of 
1950 when it was not covered. Still 
others obtained part or all of their 
earnings in self-employment, which 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of old-age and aged widow beneficiaries' by earnings ? during survey year 








































































































Men old-age beneficiaries | Women old-age beneficiaries 
on- Married, (|Married, wife Non- 
Total married | wife entitled | not entitled | Total married | Married * 
All beneficiaries 
Number of beneficiaries. -._..........-...- 10, 864 | 4, 358 4, 059 | 2, 447 | 2, 531 2, 058 | 473 | 2, 528 
ik ila cia didhn bakididiaekineoncers 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 
ERSTE FT Cee a eee Te 75.5 78.8 76.1 68.5 | 79.8 78.9 | 83.9 87.0 
ilies iat cetelltnan iene ouminecion 24.5 21.2 20.9 31.5 | 20. 2 21.1 16.1 13.0 
RN WUBCOAL, .. = i. dUdL addin... sana 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.9 | 4.1 4.3 | 3.2 L6 
| SE en 2.9 3.0 2.4 3.7 | 2.7 2.9 1.9 16 
Ss eS 3.9 | 3.6 3.4 5.6 4.0 4.0 | 3.8 3.1 
MMMEL. tah kin cod esc onck se 5.4 4.8 5.5 6.5 | 5.3 5.5 | 4.0 | 43 
SO Sa aa ap ea ae 2.0 | 1.5 2.0 2.7 1.7 1.7 | 1.71 ‘9 
A Ee. 6 RES a 1.1] 8 1.3 1.3 7 | 8 | 2] 4 
A Ee | 9 | 9 7 1.6 14 | 3 14 | 2 
a TS aa RCI 8 "5 | ‘9 1 8 | 5 | 2 | 3 
Se dl .9 | 6 | 1.2 1.1 44 fn ae ee: 2 
SS EN - R a” | 6 | 14) 7 7 ‘3 | ‘3 2 y 
EE SR | 1.0 | 7 | 1.0 1-7 | 1| 1 | 2 | 1 
NE EE LS a eS ee 1.3 Bil 1.6 | 1.6 "9 | i257 2 2 
Beneficiaries with earnings 
Number of beneficiaries §............------ 2, 666 | 924 | 72 | 70 | 511 | 435 | 76 | 328 
eo i 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 * 100.0 | 100.0 
15.0 | 17.7 | 14.3 | 12.5 20.4 20. 5 *19.7 | 12.2 
11.8 | 14.0 | 9.9 | 11.7 13.5 | 13.8 *11.8 12.5 
16.1 | 16.9 14.1 | 17.7 | 19.8 | 19.1 | * 23.7 | 24.1 
22.2 | 22.5 23.1 20.5 | 26.0 | 26.2 | * 25.0 | 32.9 
8.0 | 6.9 8.3 | 8.7 8.2 | 7.8 * 10.5 | 7.3 
4.5 3.7 5.5 | 4.2 3.3 | 3.7 | *1.3 | 3.4 
3.9 4.1 2.8 4.9 1.8 | 1.6 | *2.6 1.5 
3.2 2.4 3.7 | 3.5 2.3 | 2.5 *1.3 | 24 
3.8 | 2.9 4.9 | 3.5 | 1.8 | Sy Er ED 1.2 
2.3 | 1.9 2.8 | 2.2 | 1.4 | 1.4 *1.3 | 6 
4.2 | 3.3 4.0 | 5.4 | .6 | 5 | *1.3 6 
5.1 | 3.6 6.6 | 5.2 | 1.0} 9 | 1.3 | 1.2 
| 
$396 | $300 $420 $400 | $278 $260 | $250 | $500 
Beneficiaries with earnings in covered employment 
Number of beneficiaries §................-- | 1, 544 583 | 557 | 404 | 279 | 65 | 29 
Percent of all beneficiaries --..............- 14. 2 | 13.4 | 13.7 | 16.5 | 13. 2 | 13.6 11.6 9.1 
i nae 5 capilics 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
NIN: 22:5: cetencimeandehostnituc-bee 13.2 13.1 | 12.4 13.1 | 16.5 | 16.5 
nei inti dlndsiinsndiieckontien 10.6 13.2 7.9 10.4 | 13.2 | 12.9 
(Stes Sathana IE 16.6 17.3 13.5 | 19.8 21.0 | 19.4 
25.9 25.9 26.7 | 24.8 33.8 | 33.3 | 
8.2 8.2 7.7 | 8.9 6.3 7.2 
4.1 3.6 4.5 | 4.5 3.6 | 3.9 | 
3.7 3.6 | 3.2 | 4.5 1.5 | 1.8 
3.3 2.9 3.8 22 | 1.5 1.8 
3.4 2.2 5.4 | 2.5 | 1.2 1.4 
2.1 1.5 3.2 | 1.2 .6 | PT 
3.6 3.1 3.8 | 4.0 3 | 41. 
5.3 4.3 | 7.9 | 3.2 6 | 7 
$412 | £346 $480 £380 £296 #300 £240 | sit 
om Beneficiaries with earnings in noncovered employment 
2 . 
Number of beneficiaries §.............--..- 1,232 373 | 454 | 405 210 187 | 23 108 
Percent of all beneficiaries. ...........-...- 11.3 8.6 11.2 | 16.6 8.3 9.1 | 4.9 | 4.3 
nn ne ee a eee 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | * 100.0 | 100.0 
eis a ae Eee 19.9 26.5 18.5 | 15.3 | 31.9 | 32.1 | * 30.4 | 24.1 
ERE IE Te ote oe 14.0 14.5 13.9 | 13.6 | 15.7 | 17.1 | *4.3 13.0 
a NAA ll SRM I a | 16.9 17.2 | 17.4 16.0 | 17.1 | 18.2 “8.7 | 24.1 
TT ETT TS 15.9 16.4 16.3 | 15.1 | 12.9 | 13.9 | *4.3 | 13.9 
| RE ita Ss alain ba 7.1 5.1 | 7.9 8.1 | 7.6 | 5.3 | * 26.1 | 5.6 
SBA ccccdebibbecdidsocenvu-sdeube 4.5 3.5 | 6.2 | 3.5 | 2.9 | o ) PPASERS abed 4.6 
OS SE eS ae 3.4 3.8 2.0 | 4.7 | 1.9 | 1.1] *8.7 3.7 
RNAS iS a a 2.9 | 1.6 3.3 | 3.7 | 3.8 | 3.7 | °4.3 2.8 
DE ick id ntgiaigine dcévdcnicpestiin 4.1 | 4.0 4.0 4.2 1.4 ie a 3.7 
set ea RR ab ipa lla 2.4 2.1 2.2 3.0 2.4 2.1 *4.3 9 
rE, Caan Fe ear aL eR 4.6 3.2 3.9 | 6.7 1.0 | 5 | 64.91 <2-scsscee 
ie tcccmiibtnoscbccbdreceasveses 4.3 | 2.1 4.4 | 6.2 1.4 | 1.1 *4.3 | 3.7 
ee dainntciliintss dati $294 | $200 300 | $526 | 8171 | $150 | 3000 | 1168 





* Percentage distribution computed on small base and therefore subject to large 


sampling variation. 
1 


ludes only beneficiaries with no benefit suspensions during the survey year. 
2 Represents covered and noncovered wages and salaries of $1 or more and in- 
rs and other self-employment. 


come from roomers and boarde 


covered employment represent all earnings in employment that was covered at 


employment that was covered only when net earnings were $400 or more. 


3 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but may be on his own. 


Earnings in 


any time during the survey year, including earnings of less than $400 in self- 
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4 Includes 13 men and 1 widow who reported minus or break-even earnings. 

5 The number of beneficiaries with earnings may be less than the sum of the 
number with earnings in covered and noncovered employment, since some 
beneficiaries reported both types of earnings. 
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they were not required to report until 
they filed their regular income tax 
returns in March 1952. Any benefit 
suspension resulting from self-em- 
ployment income in excess of the ex- 
empt amount would not occur until 
some time after that date. 

With her employment earnings, 
Mrs. H’s total money income in 1951 
was $1,788. Earnings consisted of 
$18 a week, which she estimated she 
had received during a 6 months’ 
period from giving private lessons in 
drawing and painting, and $30 a 
month gross rent she had received 
throughout the entire year for a 
room in her home. Without her 
earnings of $828 Mrs. H would have 
had a retirement income of $960—$20 
a month old-age benefits and a pen- 
sion of $60 a month from the Vet- 
erans Administration as compensa- 
tion for the death of her son in 
World War II. While Mrs. H’s prin- 
cipal employment during her working 
life had been as a portrait painter, 
she had done enough office work in 
1945 and earlier to qualify in 1950 
for minimum old-age benefits. She 
was 65 years old, and only 6 quarters 
of coverage were required. Her home 
was in a large eastern city, where she 
lived alone (except for the roomer) in 
a house for which she said she had a 
standing offer of $17,000. The house 
was mortgaged for $7,500, and she 
had no other assets or life insurance. 
Mrs. H would have been better off 
without her benefits than many bene- 
ficiaries. If the net income she re- 
ported from self-employment for the 
calendar year 1951 exceeded $600, her 
benefits in 1952 would have to be sus- 
pended for the appropriate number of 
months. 

Supplementary income.—The kind 
and amount of help beneficiaries re- 
ceived from their children and other 
relatives could be measured only in 
the broadest economic terms. No one 
can evaluate the interrelationships of 
services rendered by the different 
members of joint households. Con- 
tributions from relatives outside the 
household, however, were counted as 
money income to the extent that they 
took the form of cash gifts or the 
payment of bills whose amounts were 
known. Free housing, meals, clothing, 
and other gifts in kind were con- 
Sidered as noncash income. 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups: by money income 
from public assistance’ during survey year 


















































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
Public assistance 
income Non- | Married, | Married, Non- wtioes 
Total married wife wife not | Total Married* 
entitled | entitled 
All beneficiary groups 
Number of groups. 10, 864 | 4, 358 4, 059 2, 447 2, 531 2, 058 473 2, 528 
» PORES ape. 100.0 100.06 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No public assistance. 82.4 76.6 86.2 86.6 80.3 79.0 86.0 87.2 
Public assistance --_. 17.6 23.4 13.8 13.4 19.7 21.0 14.0 12.8 
Less than $75.......--. 6 1.1 3 3 .6 7 2 6 
eS ee ee 1.4 2.4 .6 9 1.2 1.3 6 1.0 
SE 6culibitinecdces 3.2 5.0 2.1 1.6 3.5 3.8 2.1 2.7 
Skchverecosenecoal 6.9 10.4 4.1 5.5 8.1 9.3 3.0 5.5 
600-899... .........--.- 3.8 3.8 3.5 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.0 2.2 
isecinnmeniiat 1.1 .7 1.8 8 1.5 1.3 2.3 6 
1,200-1,499............. | 3 re of bulattedete 68 Lintddebod 4 1 
SP ntonéuidune | 2 a AS ae SR oly Lewtaniadiel oY aS tee 
1,800-2,009............. 2B tovaghtecte oh Lae Bg SBMA et fy Rc aes 
| | 
Beneficiary groups with public assistance income 
| | | 
Number of groups.| 1, 908 1, 020 | 559 | 329 499 433 66 323 
WOMB, « iii sse 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) *100.0 100.0 
Less than $75........- 3.5 4.6 2.1 2.4 3.0 3.2 *1.5 4.3 
intintwasecedutindn 7.7 10.1 4.1 6.4 6.0 6.2 *4.5 8.0 
DE th.cassaacenme 18.1 21.5 15.6 12.2 17.8 18.2 *15.2 21.4 
a a eee 39.5 44.2 30.1 41.0 41.1 44.1 * 21.2 43.3 
RR 21.8 16.2 25.8 32.2 23.0 22.2 * 23.8 17.3 
. 8 ee 6.3 2.9 12.7 5.8 7.4 6.0 * 16.7 5.0 
5 err 1.7 4 BD | tienciienne RS Saeeeeere: *3.0 6 
eo 3 ee 1,1 oe HD hn. ote.  Eeodesttaned ~ Ge tacaccaseon 
1,800-2,009............. WP tthantiebod 2 ere JD Temi *6.6 L...use 
PE idedcicinacseee $457 $374 $576 $506 $469 $438 $626 $402 





























* Percentage distribution computed on small base 
and therefore subject to | —— variation. 

1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during the survey year. 

2 Represents money income from old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, aid to dependent children, general 


A number of beneficiaries received 
gifts of cash or receipted bills from 
relatives with whom they did not 
share a home. These contributions 
consisted of single payments such as 
might be required for taxes on an 
owned home, an urgent medical bill, 
or some other nonrecurring emer- 
gency; or they were regular payments 
to help out in a continuing situation 
that the beneficiary could not handle 
alone. 

Mr. I lived with his daughter, son- 
in-law, and 6-year-old grandson in a 
rural area outside a large eastern 
city. He received room and board free 
in order that he might pay off his 
medical bills. His other needs were 
met out of any income he had left. At 
the end of 1951 Mr. I was 81 years 
old. Starting the year with a debt of 
$445 for hospital and physician serv- 
ices, he owed only $95 at the end of 
the year. He had accomplished this 


assistance, other State and local programs based on 
need such as those for veterans, and special flood or 
disaster relief grants by Federal, State, and local 
public agencies. 

+ Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
a his own. 

‘ than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


debt reduction on a money income 
of $311 from old-age benefits and $100 
from earnings, plus $100 that a son 
had paid directly to the hospital. His 
health was reasonably good, and he 
had worked occasionally during the 
year trimming hedges, cutting grass, 
and so forth. Since 1947, when he 
lost his job as a factory laborer, Mr. I 
had not tried to get regular employ- 
ment because, he said, no one would 
hire him on account of his age. He 
had no assets of any kind and only 
$200 worth of life insurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. J shared their $13-a- 
month, four-room apartment in a 
large West Coast city with an invalid 
son and three young grandchildren. 
Support for these six persons was 
provided by the couple’s old-age and 
wife’s benefits of $86 a month, regular 
contributions by another son of $5 
a week, interest of $8 for the year 
on a bank account, and the earnings 
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of the 17-year-old grandson. Mr. J 
was aged 79, and Mrs. J was 6 years 
younger at the end of 1951. He had 
been a longshoreman who, at the age 
of 67 in 1940, became one of the first 
beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. He was 
employed again at his trade during 
the war and worked until September 
1948. In 1951 he had tried to get 
lighter work of some kind but with no 
luck; the invalid son earned nothing; 
the 17-year-old boy was out of a job 
at the end of the year and looking 
for another. Two granddaughters 
aged 13 and 15 attended school. Cur- 
rent income did not take care of the 
needs of this six-person family, and 
Mr. and Mrs. J had to draw on their 
assets. At the beginning of 1951, they 
had $800 in the bank; at the end, $90 
—all the cash assets they had left in 
the world. Apart from $200 used to 
purchase a cemetery lot in which to 
bury their son’s wife who had died 
during the year, the funds were used 
for clothing the son’s family and for 
ordinary living expenses and medical 
care. 

Public assistance came to the res- 
cue of other beneficiaries with low 
retirement incomes who had no as- 
sets to use and who were too incapaci- 
tated to work or could not get jobs, 
or whose relatives could not take care 
of them. Approximately 1 in 4 or 5 
nonmarried old-age beneficiaries and 
1 in 7 or 8 of the couples and aged 
widows had some public assistance 
income during the year (table 7). 
Most of this aid was old-age assist- 
ance, but in a few cases payments 
were received in one of the other 
categories—aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, or 
general assistance. Among the cou- 
ples, one or both spouses may have 
been recipients. Not all the benefici- 
ary recipients were on the public as- 
sistance rolls all 12 months of the 
year, since persons were dropped from 
and added to the rolls for a variety of 
reasons. Accordingly, the percentage 


6 Local public welfare agencies reviewed 
the cases of assistance recipients in 1950 
and 1951 to determine whether or not they 
should continue to receive help in view of 
the changes in insurance benefits provided 
by the 1950 amendments. See the Bulletin, 
September 1951, pp. 3-6, and March 1952, 
pp. 22-24. . 
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of beneficiary groups who had income 
from public assistance during the 
year does not measure the percentage 
of individual beneficiaries who re- 
ceived assistance in a given category 
in a given month,’ and the amount 
of assistance received during the year 
does not necessarily represent 12 
months’ payments. 

From 2 in 10 to nearly 3 in 10 
of the nonmarried old-age and aged- 
widow beneficiaries with public as- 
sistance incomes in 1951 had $600 or 
more from this source. The propor- 
tion of couples with entitled wife 
who received $900 or more was almost 
four times as large as the proportion 
of couples with nonentitled wife; in 
the first groups the wife as well as the 
man was eligible for public assistance 
on the basis of age, while in the sec- 
ond, only the man had reached age 
65, and only a few of the younger 
wives received general assistance. 
The largest public assistance incomes 
represent payments in a few States 
where the levels of assistance are 
comparatively high, or they are pay- 
ments for medical and institutional 
care. 

Old-age and wife’s benefits and old- 
age assistance payments constituted 
Mr. and Mrs. K’s entire income in 
1951. The amount varied somewhat 
from month to month, but in Decem- 
ber it was $60.20. The couple re- 
ceived their first insurance benefits— 
$39.20 a month—in November 1950, 
retroactive to September, on the basis 
of Mr. K’s employment that had 
terminated in 1946. Although he was 
66 years old when he lost his job as 
a building laborer, he did not have 
enough quarters of coverage in the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram to qualify for benefits until 
the required number was reduced in 
1950. Before their entitlement Mr. 
and Mrs. K had been getting old-age 
assistance of $48.50 a month. After 
they began to receive their insurance 
benefits, their assistance payments 


7 An analysis of the situation of each 
beneficiary with no benefit suspension in 
the last month of the survey year (includ- 
ing the husbands of women old-age bene- 
ficiaries who were entitled to old-age 
benefits on their own wage records) indi- 
cates that about 14 percent of the old-age 
beneficiaries, entitled spouses, and aged 
widows also received old-age assistance in 
that month. + 


were reduced to $21. The couple 
lived in a small southern town in a 
three-room house, renting for $10 q 
month, and shared their home with 
a son who paid $40 a month for 
room and board. The son had also 
bought his parents about $40 worth 
of clothing during 1951 and paid his 
father’s doctor bill of $30. The couple 
had a vegetable garden, and they 
used some of the produce fresh, and 
some they canned. They had no assets 
of any kind and no life insurance. 

Mr. L’s only money income in 1951, 
other than his old-age benefits of 
$57.20 a month, was his public assist- 
ance payments of $18.50, which gave 
him a total of $908 for the year. Mr, 
L was 76 years old and in good health, 
A stiff leg resulting from an accident 
in 1949 made employment at his trade 
as @ paperhanger impossible there- 
after. He had no assets and no in- 
surance. He lived in a large eastern 
city where he had a furnished room, 
for which he paid $5 a week; since he 
had no cooking facilities, he ate most 
of his meals in a cheap restaurant 
nearby. In order to stretch his in- 
come, Mr. L occasionally bought 
bread and meat and made sand- 
wiches, thereby saving money to pay 
for his restaurant meals. His only 
“square” meals, he said, were those 
furnished by a married daughter at 
whose home he customarily spent a 
couple of days a month. 


Summary 


The foregoing analysis of the 
amounts and sources of the incomes 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries, as revealed in the 1951 
national survey, and the stories about 
some of them that translate the fig- 
ures into real men and women show 
the variety of their situations and 
suggest the difficulties life would have 
for many of them if it were not for 
their benefits. The pattern of living 
that individual beneficiaries would 
follow without their benefits is not 
known, but obviously most of them 
have little in the way of additional 
financial resources and their capacity 
and opportunities for employment are 
limited. Paying for the necessities of 
day-to-day living requires most of 
their income; there is slight margin 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1951-52 


Government functions at all levels 
have been expanding in recent years, 
and regular Federal grants to States 
and to local governments have fol- 
jowed an almost continuous upward 
trend. Total grants, including those 
of an emergency and temporary na- 
ture, amounted to more than $2.3 
billion in the fiscal year 1951-52 
(table 1). 

Federal aids to State and local 
governments vary considerably in 
purpose and financial characteristics. 
The definition of grants used here is 
confined to grants for cooperative 
Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams that are administered at the 
State and/or local level and to those 


grants comprised 51 percent of all 
Federal grants in 1951-52. 

Grants for the administration of 
the State unemployment insurance 
and employment service programs 
amounted to $183 million in 1951-52; 
they were $174 million and $208 mil- 
lion, respectively, in the two preced- 
ing fiscal years. The 1949-50 total is 
deceptively high, however, as a result 
of a change in the timing of grant 
checks issued to the States. Actually, 
dollar expenditures from grant funds 
for these functions have followed a 
continual upward trend over the 
years, except during the war, when 
the employment service was national- 
ized. 

Federal grants for health services 
totaled $183 million in the fiscal year 


1951-52—$14 million more than in 
the previous year. The rise resulted 
from increases in grants for hospital 
construction and planning and for 
services for crippled children; the 
amounts expended for all other 
health grants showed small declines 
during the year. Grants for wel- 
fare, other than public assistance, 
amounted to $115 million, compared 
with $103 million granted the previ- 
ous year. The two categories together 
—health and welfare services other 
than public assistance—represented 
13 percent of the total grants made 
in 1951-52. 

Grants for education amounted to 
$112 million in 1951-52—more than 
double the 1950-51 total of $49 mil- 
lion. The sizable increase is ac- 
counted for by the development of 
grants for school survey and con- 
struction in areas congested as a 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1951-52 























programs in which most of the funds [In thousands) 
are channeled through agencies of ee Ay ee cual ls | 
| Assistance | Employ- 
State and local governments. Emer- wil | payments | p | a a 
gency grants and the value of grants- year Total | anded- |" "relief? mr ¥ | services +| Welfare | “tion® | other? 
: min — it A serv. 
in-kind have been included when they tion tration 
meet these criteria. Federal aid going 
directly to individuals and private WES) ube -gog| sama | sae || stale) ame) a we 
institutions and funds paid to re-  186-37.-........ 808, 608 | 143, 994 1, 11,484 | 12,788 | 3,080 18 081 620, 090 
imburse State and local governments 1938-39... 1,029, 557 oe | 62,858 | 14, 754 3,893 | 25,411 | 675,743 
for expenses incurred by them‘in ad-  Ioyo-q1-27777-7-| Sasso | 340,408 [Zavzv77) Sega | axero| Sore | aeean | sokees 
ministering—as agents of the Federal 1%!-42--.-...-.- 827, 478 374, 568 |.....-....--| 74,034 | 29,057 5,541 | 25,811 | 318, 467 
1942-43.........- 850, 995 Ct eapeenc 36,480 | 30,396 824 158 514 
Government—programs that are pri- = 1943-44_._______. 896, 926 SE sind Soc bes 35,229 | 60, 223 $616 28 644 302 272 
marily national in character have  jgisae.2227777” $40,008 | 480182 (Law| Seat | aie | isso | ange | Sen Be 
been excluded as, of course, have !M6-47-......... ee Li ae | sseeio| seaoo| orees| stain | antess 
shared revenues. 1948-49_ = o222 oo) 1,814, 751 am a OS 140, 314 06, 646 98,843 | 36,951 | 544, 100 
Grants for public assistance pay-  j9so-81.2277777| 2242 dan | 11188764 (oi2227| Traase | tends | 1onese| amis | Senses 
ments and administration totaled 3068-02.. ......... 2, 322,238 | 1,177,688 |.........-. | 182,804 | 182,865 | 114,802 112,003 551, 986 
$1,178 million in 1951-52, compared 


with $1,186 million in the previous 
year. Grants for old-age assistance to- 
taled $800 million; for aid to depend- 
ent children, $303 million; for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
$45 million; and for aid to the blind, 
$29 million. Payments under the pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, authorized by the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950, more than doubled during its 
first full fiscal year of operation, and 
the number of recipients in this cate- 
gory continued to mount. Grants for 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children declined slightly. For the 
four public assistance programs, 
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1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 

2 Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants. 

3 anes insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946, to date. 

4 From 1935-36 to date, maternal and child health 
services and services for crippled children under the 
Social Security Act and general public health ser- 
vices; from inception of the program through 1948-49, 
emergency maternity and infant care; from inception 
of the program to date: venereal disease, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, and heart disease control, mental health 
activities, hospital survey and construction, and 
water pollution control. 

5 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; from 1946-47 to date, 
school lunch program; for 1942-43, community war 
service day care. 

* Colleges for agriculture and mechanic voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, and State 
marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency Office 
of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; main- 
tenance and operation of schools in certain areas from 


f 
; 
; 
E 


from 1934-35 to date and wildlife res 
1938-39 to date; supply and distribution of farm labor 
from 1942-43 to 1948-49; removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under sec. 32 of the Act <a 
24, 1935, from 1935-36 to date; co’ ‘ties 
by the Commodity Credit from 1949-50 
to date; Federal annual contributions to public 
housing authorities from 1939-40 to date; and 
emergency highway construction from 1 to 
eral program from 1947-48 to date; 
tion grants and liquidation 
thereof from 1934-35 through 1949-50; wartime public 
works from 1941-42 through od community 


facilities and disaster and —— from 1941- 
42 through 1950-51; and civil defense, 1951-52. 


Source: Annual — eee of the of the 
Treasury, the Combined Recelpts Er- 
penditures, and Balances of othe Ont Ui Somat 


ment, t) apn pant 
ote choo lunch program for 1040-47 and for the 
removal of agricultural commodities for 


of surplus 
Te as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
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ey 74 218 en | ‘$I xf cluding the cnianaal eee - 
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iad work, ae of su’ oo the Commodity Credit tively. Per capita administration, i 
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py pe hn rahe experime: 
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highest, on the average, for the mid- 
die-income States; they averaged 
$2.77, $4.35, and $3.96 per capita, for 
the high-, middle-, and low-income 
groups of States, respectively. On the 
other hand, as in previous years, 
there was a tendency for per capita 
grants for employment security ad- 
ministration to vary in a direct rela- 


States; the comparable figures for 
the high-, middle-, and low-income 
States were 0.7 percent, 1.0 percent, 
and 1.6 percent, respectively (table 
3). Total Federal grants represented 
17 percent of total State general rev- 


enues for all States in 1951-52 and 
averaged 14 percent for the high- 
income States, 18 percent for the 
middle-income States, and 20 percent 
for the low-income States. 

It should be noted that grants to 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to income pay- 
ments and State tax collections, by State, fiscal year 1951-52 
































tionship with State per capita income. euisiiies 
Generally, grants for many pur- Total grants to States by Social cet nheenuation 
poses are higher per capita in the 7 
sparsely populated public-land States States ranked by | As per- As per- 
1949-51 average per A - t of As per- | cent of 
as a result of the operation of mini- capita income Amount | cent of| total | Asnoust: | eoat of h-aetek pm oe Per 
mum allotment provisions and of thoven nds) | cme | State | moc tads) | eave’ | gomeras j tatal. | capita 
certain of the allocation formulas. ments | rev- ts| rev- | rants 
| enues enues 
In Nevada, for example, grants 
amounted to $40.42 per capita; al- TMI. . «n> acaesnepiihaseok ME idindi | __ 228 $1, 208, 719 |_.......|........ 52| $7.74 
most half the total amount going to Continental United States.| 2,292,067; 0.9/ 17) 1,199,690 0.5 4 52 7.82 
the State was for highways. A simi- ppightncome group.......... 808,117 |  .7 14 485, 985 4 8 54 7.04 
lar, though less marked, situation Delaware. SRT severed eit ‘8 i ime 3 s F a8 
ew ror eeucevocesoons e ) ° 
exists in other Western States. Total \iyag.-- 6,911 20| 2 1, 165 3 4 17} 6.82 
grants per capita are also unusually Connections iat itiiakibedetebicoinial mo s 8 0 on 3 ‘ “ au 
high in the States that spend rela-  California..-27277777777777772 188,605 9 14| 124,033 6 9 66} 11.19 
tively large amounts from State and Wtnington vz] Bese | «3| | der| 7] 8] | aa 
local funds for their public assist- Ohio-...................-.---- 98, 439 at 17 48, 770 3 8 50 6.07 
Hi Massachusetts e oe 70, 557 -9 17 43, 666 «5 ll 62 9. 23 
ance programs; large Federal grants Michigan A ET I. #4, 796 13 46, 4 7 4 7.06 
— aapdiea apart a 1 a, 2 : 
are therefore required under the Montana. oS ones eee | 4,912) 1.5 + & 8,785 “6 8 39 0.94 
hing Soc Ps énancccenpesecnsedeel ° -5 | ll . 
mate ity gatas of the ial Rhowe ss See 14, 085 1.0 20 5, 531 -4 8 39 6.96 
1 Middle-income group.......|  716,837| 1.0; 18| 360,391 5 9 50| 7.87 
For all purposes, the average per pennsylvania... 110, 054 6| 16| 644580) .3 8| 44| &17 
capita grants to the Territories and —Pregon..........-------------- ear se: 8 eg - : CL. &e 
possessions, as a group, are substan- Wisconsin. --.-------0.-..0.--- 43,7 :3| #8 21, 697 if a oO) 62 
tially lower than those for the con- Nebraska.22202202000-| ayaa) co} | om] 5] 8] us| 08 
tinental United States. This differ-  10Wa..--....------------------ ee) ee) Oe gdb cdiindbballl 
ence results from the significantly  Minnesota.--2-2222.022222...- rt 1.0 . 2 23 267 . 5 7 sl) 7.80 
low per capita grants to Puerto Rico, South Dakota. —---.------.--.- 16 799 1.6 23 $003 “6 8 36 8.81 
. a Oi coddéttinicsudeal ° | . 
the most populous of the group; for ffi}, “ SPSNC--~-~--=----0" 7374) 17) 2 5, 997 _ 8 35| 47 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin er een pedcebacbocesiibd rg 13 = os n e £4 
z Besccance ’ of | . ° 
Islands the totals per capita are rela- Idaho. -__....-2222--2-222.-2 12,483} 16) 2 4, 897 6 x 39| 831 
tively high. For the public assistance 4"!20D4----------------------- am) 19, 2 6, 135 7 8 7} 10.0 
program the maximums on individual en group.......... al a ie s art - % ° . ¥ 
payments in which the Federal Gov- = Florida... 2227 7222222222222- 52, 068 4) 17 30, 213 :8 10 58 | 10.18 
emment will share and the Federal New Sieiico 777777) mum| 23| i8| 726) a] | as] wage 
Wack discsndiecuiwaliiibe 33, 699 8 15 9, 334 3 4 2%| 272 
share of the payments are lower for — OYEInIN --------- wwecceeeel 6G] 626) 0 CoD 46,164 | 1.7 16 65 | 20.35 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands West Virginia................- | 27,386 1.2 | 17 15, 580 i 10 57 7.84 
than for the States er otter rir | Se) 88) he Bebo bdbooedphii tk am 
. WER © < cococenceceseccesosec! » ~f | 5 . . 
| ee 48, 926 1.4 | 20 26, 350 .8 ll 54 7.96 
Total grants to State and local gov-  rin‘Garciina.- ss] S0BS| 12) | wool °5 6| 42| 532 
ernments as a percent of income pay- = Kentucky. __................-- 47, 116 1.5 | 25 —— 4 - = as 
ments received and of total State ‘Alsbamawu | mam! 1t| | aha) | | | ts 
AARNE isin otnstieniaitlin 37,153 | 21 » 16, 634 9 ll 45| 871 
general revenues tend to be higher, on Mississippi Meine netevaiaeee | 36, 53 22) 2 14,815 9 9 rr) 6.76 
pre average, in States with low per Territories and sions | 30, 171 | 9, 020 30 3.15 
capita income. As with per capita alaska 0.00000) “ggg OS) aa foo) |e 
i eeatatiieciskancbytetbiis GOUR:L... ssl.--eaccl ...') Sauieiiieniabernelal 
amounts, these percentages are high Hawall..-........-.----------- biot® gape orhdt-——n ene yh a Ofte ~ | ee + 
in the sparsely populated public-land _ Virgin Islands...............-- 462 |---| --. $B biisis~abis-ae 57| 9.83 
States and the States spending rela- 


tively heavily for public assistance. 
Grants for all purposes in 1951-52 
averaged 0.9 percent of income pay- 
ments for the continental United 
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Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1952, and are on a 
checks-issued basis. Income payments data are for 


the calendar year 1951 and are from the Survey of 


Current Business, August 1952. State general rev- 
enue data are for the fiscal year 1952 and are from the 


Summary of State Government Finances in 1952 (Bu- 

reau of the Census). Per capita ee on 

estimates by the Bureau of the for the total 

—s exclu the Armed Forces overseas, as 

of July 1, 1951; for the Territories and 

pow are based on population data from the 1950 
ensus. 
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State and local governments have 
been presented here as percentages 
of total State general revenues. It 
would be more meaningful to relate 
grants to State and local governments 
to combined State and local general 
revenues; unfortunately, no complete 
and consistent series on total local 
government revenues, by State, is 
available for recent years. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration amounted to 
$1,209 million in 1951-52 and repre- 
sented 52 percent of all Federal 
grants. They equaled, on the average, 
0.5 percent of income payments and 
9.0 percent of total State general rev- 
enues. Here, again, the percentages 
tended to be larger in the States 
where per capita income was low. 
There was little variation among the 
income groups of States in the per- 
centage that Social Security Adminis- 
tration grants were of total grants, 
although State-by-State variation 
was considerable. For the Territories 
and possessions they constituted only 
30 percent of total grants and equaled 
only $3.15 per capita; the correspond- 
ing figures for the continental United 
States were 52 percent and $7.82 per 
capita. 





Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, December 1952 


A continuing growth in the import- 
ance of social insurance and related 
benefits as a source of income for 
aged persons, widows, and orphans 
and a continuing decline in public 
assistance were the major trends in 
the economic status of these groups 
during 1952. Relatively more persons 
were receiving social insurance bene- 
fits in December 1952 than at the end 
of 1951, and fewer were in receipt of 
public assistance. Slight changes, on 
the other hand, took place in the pro- 
portions with income from employ- 
ment. 

Table 1 presents estimates for De- 
cember 1952 of the number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over with income 
from employment, social insurance 
and related benefits, and public as- 
sistance. Similarly, table 2 gives esti- 
mates of the number of widows un- 
der age 65 and paternal orphans 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over receiving in- 
come from specified sources, De- 
cember 1952 ' 




















{In millions] 
Wo- 
Source of income Total); Men men 
Total population aged 65 
A ee 13.3 | 6.2 7.1 
Employment. . SMeasavkect Mek t mee 1.6 
See eee 3.1] 24 SY 
Wives of earners _ BO Lixdese 1.0 
Social insurance and related pro- 
grams: 
= and survivors in- | 
eee ees! 3.8 mer LT 
Railroad retirement --.......- 4 + oe 2 
Federal employee retirement . ; : 
i? ae ties 
Veterans’ compensation and | 
pension program. --.-......- 3 oo re 
nd ea ae 3 ei-1-.9 
Old-age assistance.............. 26] 1.2 | 1.4 





1 Continental United States. 

2 Includes persons with no income and with income 
solely from sources other than those specified. Some 
persons received income from more than one of the 
sources § 

3 Fewer than 50,000 

4 Beneficiaries of State and local government em- 
Eaves retirement eee and wives of male bene- 

ciaries of programs other than old-age ad survivors 
insurance and railroad retirement. 


Source: Number of persons of specified Hw 
marital, and earner status estimated from pu lis 
and unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census. 
Number of persons in receipt of payments under 

insurance and related programs and from pub- 
lic assistance re 
(partly estimated). 


by administrative raced wl 


under age 18 with income from these 
sources. As compared with December 
1951, there were increases of 16 per- 
cent in the number of aged benefici- 
aries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, 12 percent in the number of 
widow beneficiaries under age 65, and 
11 percent in the number of survivor 
child beneficiaries. Over the same 
12-month period the number of old- 
age assistance recipients declined 3 
percent, and the number of survivor 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children dropped an estimated 6 per- 
cent. 

The groups listed in table 1 add up 
to 11.7 million; this total leaves about 
1.6 million aged persons whose in- 
come status is unaccounted for. The 
actual number is probably about a 
million larger because that many 
persons are estimated to have re- 
ceived income from two or more of 
the sources identified. Perhaps half 
or more of the 2.5-3.0 million indi- 
viduals in the residual group had no 
money income at all and were either 
living with and being supported by 
friends or relatives or were being 
cared for in institutions. The others 
were living on funds withdrawn from 


savings or realized from the sale of 
assets, or they had income 

from sources not listed in table 1, 
such as dividends and interest, pri. 
vately purchased annuities, industrig, 
pensions, or contributions from rely. 


Table 2.—Estimated number of wid. 
ows under age 65, and of children 
under age 18 with father dead, receiy. 
ing income from specified sources, 
December 1952 ' 

{In millions] 





Widows under 
age 652 





Pa- 
So fi 
urce of income With 1 or orphans 











age | 
| 
Total in population | 3 3.6 i= 6. 7 21 
Employment. -......... 2. 1 | 4 i @& 
insurance and re 
lated pro: + pa 
ecanens urvivors 


Vom  eumpeans: ta 
tion program ——— lL. ed 
Other ¢ 


() 
are. to Seren chil- | 


~— —e & 


“| | | 


1 Continental United States. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

3Includes children not living with widowed 
mother. 

‘ Includes persons with no income and with incom 
solely from sources other than those listed. Some 
persons received income from more than one soures, 

5 Data from a special survey made by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Social Security A tration 
in October 1949 on the number, age, and li . 
rangements of orphans indicate that about 6 
peternel erp orphans are likely at any ome , ime to be 

ouseholds with an emplo ted to them, 
and that about 1 in 20, in nding came ~ the 6-in-ld 
group, are themselves employed 
¢ Railroad retirement and Federal employee retire 
ment programs. 
7 Fewer than 50,000. 


Source: Number of widows in the population and 
number with employment and with children unde 
age 18 living with them estimated from Bureau of th 
Census data. Number of paternal orphans unde 
age 18 based on October 1949 estimate te prepared 
the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Admin 
istration. Number of persons in receipt of Pay met 
under social] insurance and related programs 

aid to dependent children, re p paperced by ae 
tive agencies (partly estima’ 





tives or friends. Available informa- 
tion on the characteristics of the 
residual group suggests that it con- 
sisted for the most part of women, 
of whom the greater number were 
widows, and that it was heavily con- 
centrated in the advanced ages. 





Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
December 31, 1952 


More than 2.6 million persons were 
receiving old-age insurance benefits 


Social Security 
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under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program on December 31, 
1952. The accompanying table shows 
the average monthly benefit amount 
being received in that month and the 
number of beneficiaries distributed 
percentagewise according to the size 
of their benefit; the data are classi- 
fied by the beneficiaries’ State of resi- 
dence at the end of 1952. 


At the end of the year the average 
old-age benefit amount was $49.25. 
Of the slightly more than 2 out of 5 
old-age beneficiaries who were re- 
ceiving monthly amounts of $55.00 or 
more, over half were receiving bene- 
fits in the $65.00-85.00 range. Mini- 
mum benefits of $25.00 were being 
paid to almost one-fifth of all old-age 
beneficiaries. 


mber and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current-payment 
ayomted as of December 31, 1952, by State, and percentage distribution’ by 


amount of old-age benefit 
























































Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 
State ? = by ———- —— of ) | 7 
size of average old-a: old-age | 
beni | Beat ti | oo PS PRL STALE PRES 
| | 
eee $49.25 | 2,643,932 | 100.0] 19.7] 87] 120| 17.2] 20.1] 15.7 6.6 
onnecticut........... 54.97 49,048 | 100.0| 1.7) 58! 92! 160) 24.4] 25| 94 
5 J 4 =| 58.47 106,225 | 100.0| 138] 67| 105] 162| 220] 21.3 9.5 
es 53. 33 114,221 | 100.0) 148| 7.4| 11.0] 156! 189| 25| 118 
Pennsylvania. ........- 52.49 221,754| 100.0] 142) 7.0| 104] 17.3] 240) 200} 7.1 
Massachusetts... ..- 52.44|  128,306/ 100.0] 133] 7.1/ 109] 184] 249] 182 7.2 
Rhode Island.....-...- 52. 19 | 21,047 | 100.0] 185] 7.3) 98) 20) 25.4) 17.4 6.6 
—— 51. 53 160,844 | 100.0| 16.7| 7.9| 109| 162] 21.1| 193 7.9 
Sei’. saidacoaminie 51.31 167,480 | 100.0| 16.7| 7.9| 11.2] 166| 21.4] 184 7.8 
Bere] RB] ee mes] abe) ge) a] ae eel S| oe 
irginia.........| 49.46) 31,223 | 100.0| 20.1! 7.9| 105| 161| 23.6| 17.1 4.7 
Maha 49.46 | 57,119 | 100.0 | 17.4 | 84| 125) 19.7| 21.4) 147 5.9 
van 48. 97 238,966 | 100.0| 185] 90) 134] 184] 19.9] 149 5.9 
ge ansmmenen: 48. 97 65,749 | 100.0} 21.9; 90] 11.9] 158] 17.0| 15.2 9.2 
Wisconsin.......--.---| 48.86 63,932 | 100.0; 229| 86. 10.9| 158! 184] 16.1 7.3 
land.............| 4870 35,038 | 100.0; 19.3) 93) 11.7] 17.9] 20) 146 6.2 
New Hampshire.......| 48.57 |  15,485| 100.0| 168) 82! 129] 210] 235] 125 5.1 
District of Columbia...) 48.50 10,116 | 100.0) 192) 95) 138] 17.5] 20.0) 18.5 5 
48. 32 | 77,041 | 100.0] 220] 85] 125] 166) 19.0] 147 6.7 
48.04| 37,533 | 100.0/ 19.9} 83] 138! 21.0] 107/| 122 5.1 
47.45 | 9,956 | 100.0| 25.8) S81] 121) 165) 17.3] 142 6.0 
47.12| 47,423 | 100.0} 243) 93] 127| 166| 17.2] 140 5.9 
47. 04 | 8,001 | 100.0) 2423; 93] 128 17.0 16.8 13.7 6.1 
46.94 | 8,049 | 100.0} 23.0; 100] 125 : , ’ 
46.92| 69,804 | 100.0} 229) 100] 130] 166| 186] 181 5.8 
46. 91 2,909 | 100.0 | 225) 106/ 141) 215| 185) 102 2.6 
oe | 25,064 | 100.0| 21.4) 94! 126! 19.4| 21.4! 120 3.8 
46.50 | 21,885 | 100.0} 24.5| 97) 122) 17.9) 17.6] 13.0 5.1 
eat] SER) SS] | 48] ag] an] aes] wee) ae 
45. 84 | 3, 549 | 100. : : 2 
| 
5.71| 35,920 | 100.0| 249! 10.0!| 134) 17.5| 180] 109 5.3 
$8.22 | 9, 198 100.0 | 2.6{| 97| 128| 169) 149| 11.5 5.6 
45. 16 | 1,436 | 100.0 | 20.6) 99 13.7| 229| 2.2) 8&9 3.8 
44. 61 34,857 | 100.0| 27.3) 10.9| 133) 17.2| 17.6) 9 3.8 
44.02| 30,034 | 1000} 202| 11.0) 135 16 8 16.4 88 | 43 
43. 90 27,558 | 100.0 | 20.0] 11.0] 139} 1 at 4 
| | 
Nebraska...........__. 43.30| 16,882 | 100.0| 29.6] 1.0] 144) 101) m8| a7] 44 
Neth Caroll na. . 43.17 | $a 627 100.0} 29.0] 114] 133) 189] 123) 67/ 34 
Tem mecommeaee: HY | 73,012 | 100.0} 31.1] 11.3] 138) 159| 144] 93 4.2 
South Garolina......| 4292| 15,480 | 100.0| 30.0| 10.5| 145| 191| 160] &7 | 32 
tea teeta | 42.89 | 8,306 | 100.0} 223| 11.9] 160] 152] 145] 89| 42 
Alabama... ane 42. 82 30,313 | 100.0 | 31.0 | 11.5 | 137 | 19.3| 147] 7.4) 34 
ool Aca 42. 76 26,410 | 100.0} 31.7) 11.3| 140] 150| 141] 7 4.2 
 aename 42.74 26,901 | 100.0| 30.6| 124] 141| 17.6] 185] 82] 36 
New Mexico. .......... 42. 39 | 4,682 | 100.0 | 30.5) 11.9 a8 ay me me xe 
Tennessee . -..--| 4214] 38,072] 100.0| 324] 11.8) 137] 16 : 
Di sthesecsecscce 41.78 | 30,688 | 100.0} 31.4 | 181| 147] 168) 192] 72 | 3.6 
South Dakota......... 41. 66 | 5,765 | 100.0} 328| 128| 124] 139] 154| @6 31 
| 
Ni as Eine 4,497 | 100.0! 364| 120] 140] 141] 124] 7.5 3.6 
> — waaecael 30.60 20,388 | 100.0 | 37.3 i | 13.6| 153] 1.9| 61 2.8 
Puerto Rico = Soil 38. 72 | 1,239 | 100.0} 265) 27.3| 154] 137] 107| 30 3.4 
Virgin Islands. ........ 38. 36 | 23; () (*) @) @) @) (2) ®) 
Mississippi. ........-- 38. 32 | 14,345 | 100.0} 30.8) 129] 135] 156] 105] 54 2.3 
Py 53. 34 | 13,736 | 100.0) 1.2} 65] 10.1) 184] 31.7] 17.6 4.5 
































' Based on 20-percent sample. 
;  Beneficiary’s State of residence as of December 
1, 1952. 
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* Too few cases in the sample for a reliable distri- 
bution. 


Among the States the average 
monthly old-age benefit at the end 
of 1952 ranged from $54.97 in Con- 
necticut to $38.32 in Méississippi. 
Benefits of $65.00-85.00 were being 
paid to 33 percent of the old-age 
beneficiaries in Connecticut and to 
8 percent of those in Mississippi; 
minimum benefits of $25.00 went to 
only 12 percent of the beneficiaries 
in Connecticut and to 40 percent in 
Mississippi. 

The average old-age benefit was 
highest in the northeastern and in 
certain north central States, some- 
what lower in the far western part 
of the country, and for the most part 
lowest in the southern States. Five 
of the six States with the highest 
average old-age benefit are in the 
northeastern part of the country, 
while four out of six States with the 
lowest average benefit are in the 
southern part. The lower averages 
reflected mainly the more frequent 
periods of noncovered employment 
in the wage histories of beneficiaries 
in this area; the result was a reduc- 
tion in the average monthly wages 
from which their benefits were com- 
puted. The averages also reflected, 
though to a lesser extent, the pre- 
vailing wage rates in the different 
regions. 





Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Pub- 
lic Assistance: Graphic Presenta- 
tion of Selected Data. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, Jan. 1953. 32 
charts. Processed. 

Includes charts showing the pro- 
portion of the population receiving 
assistance, average payments per re- 
cipient, relationship of old-age and 
survivors insurance and public as- 
sistance, and reasons persons need 
assistance. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for the publications listed should 
be directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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BurEav OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. DI- 
VISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND 
Anatysis. Sources of Revenue for 
the State Share of Public Assist- 
ance, Fiscal Years 1949-51. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, Feb. 10, 1953. 
5 pp., and 3 tables. Processed. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’s Bureau. Helping Delin- 
quent Children. Prepared by the 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect. (Bureau Publication No. 341.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 47 pp. 

Describes the role of the police, 
juvenile court, detention home, and 
training school in the treatment of 
delinquent children, and discusses 
ways of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, So- 
cial Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


General 


Burns, Eve,tine M., “Private and 
Social Insurance and the Problem 
of Social Security.” Canadian 
Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 28, Feb. 1, 
1953, pp. 5-10; and Mar. 15, 1953, 
pp. 9-13. 30 cents each. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. ECONOMIC RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT. The American Compet- 
itive Enterprise Economy: A Study 
in Economic Principles and Human 
Well-Being. Washington: The 
Chamber, 1953. 17pamphlets. $6. 
50 cents each. 


“Reorganisation of Social Insurance 
Administration in the Netherlands.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
9, Mar. 1 and 15, 1953, pp. 174-176. 
25 cents. 


SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Social Security 
Expansion.” Editorial Research 
Reports, Vol. 1, Mar. 26, 1953, pp. 
221-237. $1. 

Includes discussion of the problems 
of financing old-age security. 
Simpson, GEORGE EATON, and YINGER, 

J. Mitton. Racial and Cultural 

Minorities: An Analysis of Preju- 

dice and Discrimination. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

7173 pp. $6. 

U. S. Concress. Senate. ComMmMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Man- 
power Blueprint for a Free Econo- 
my. (Committee Print, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U. S. 
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Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 44 pp. 


U. S. Liprary OF CONGRESS. REFER- 
ENCE DEPARTMENT. International 
Economic and Social Development: 
A Selective Background Reading 
List. Washington: The Library, 
1952. 55 pp. Processed. 

U. S. PRESIDENT. Message ... Rec- 
ommending the Creation of a Com- 
mission to Study Social Rights. 
(H. Doc. 114, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 3 pp. 

Recommends establishment of a 
commission on government functions 
and fiscal resources to make a study 
of Federal-State relations and grant- 
in-aid programs. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


FLORIDA. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
GERONTOLOGY. Living in the Later 
Years. T. Lynn Smith, editor. 
(Vol. 2, Institute of Gerontology 


Series.) Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1952. 176 pp. 
$2.50. 


Papers presented at the Second 
Annual Southern Conference on Ger- 
ontology. 

KAPLAN, JEROME. A Social Program 
for Older People. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953. 
158 pp. $3. 

Discusses creative group activities 
for older persons, traces the develop- 
ment of community social and service 
clubs for them, and presents a case 
study of the pioneering work of the 
Hennepin County Welfare Board in 
the Minneapolis area. 

NEw YORK. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Retirement Under In- 
dustry-Wide Pension Programs Es- 
tablished Through Collective Bar- 
gaining. (Publication No. B-63.) 
New York: The Department, Dec. 
1952. 26 pp. Processed. 

PAYNE, STANLEY L. “The Cleveland 
Survey of Retired Men.” Person- 
nel Psychology, Baltimore, Vol. 6, 
Spring 1953, pp. 81-110. $2. 
Describes the findings of a survey 

based on interviews with 483 annuit- 

ants. 


RoweE, Evan K., and Paring, THomas H. 
“Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining: Part I—The Extent 
and Nature of Vested Rights in 
Pension Plans and Their Relation- 
ship to the Problems of Labor 
Mobility.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 76, Mar. 1953, pp. 
237-245. 55 cents. 


SIBSON, ROBERT E. A Survey of Pen- 


sion Planning. Chicago: Com. 

merce Clearing House, Inc., 1953, 

184 pp. $2. 

Evaluates the various provisions 
and aspects of retirement programs 
and considers their administration 
and pension requirements, benefits, 
and costs. 

WENTWORTH, EpnaC. “How Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Benefici- 
aries Get Along.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 11, Apr. 1953, pp. 
39-42. $1. 

A study of the beneficiaries’ re. 
sources. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


DuBIN, JuLia. “Group Process in Su- 
pervisory Development.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, Jan. 1953, 
pp. 16-19. $1. 

Describes the training of supervi- 
sors in social service. 


FLORIDA, LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE Bv- 
REAU. Public Assistance in Florida; 
A Report of the Select Committee 
On Welfare to the Legislative 
Council. Tallahassee: Florida 
Legislative Council, Jan. 1953. 187 
pp. Processed. 

Kanun, Ciara. The Residential Mo- 
bility of Ramsey County Public 
Assistance Recipients. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Amherst H. Wilder Char- 
ity, Department of Research and 
Statistics,1952. 85 pp. Processed. 

KENDALL, KATHERINE A. “A Concept- 
ual Framework for the Social Work 
Curriculum of Tomorrow.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 27, 
Mar. 1953, pp. 15-26. $1.75. 


Lerson, LEon. “Rehabilitating Pub- 
lic Assistance Recipients.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, Apr. 1953, 
pp. 47-50. $1. 

California’s experiment in coopera- 
tion between the State public welfare 
and vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies. 


MEGOWEN, VIRGINIA, and HAMMOND, 
Wititimam. “The Experience of a 
Medical Review Team in Certifying 
Disability.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 11, Apr. 1953, pp. 43-46. 
$1. 

Certifications for aid to the perm- 
anently and totally disabled in the 

State of New York. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BURNSTEIN, MARGARET J., and BRUCE, 
Viva E. “Hartford Develops a Pro- 
gram of Subsidized Foster Homes.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, 
Apr. 1953, pp. 60-63. $1. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
{In thousands; data corrected to May 6, 1953] 







































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ee gral : “eed 
Tem 
Monthly retirement and 
disability benefits 1 Survivor benefits disability 
benefits * 
an] 
Year and Total 
month ° Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- ,| Unem- 
Civil aan State | Veterans ploy- 
8 Rail- 7 laws 10 ment 
ocial Serv- | Veter- Unem- 2 | Insur- 
Secu- | p'034 | “ice | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil State | ploy- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social ap ance 
rity ment Com- | minis- Secn- road ico | ans Ad-| Secu- laws | ment Act " 
Act ‘Act -_, tration * | ‘rity — Com-| minis- | rity Other * Insur- 
sion 4 | men’ 2 ‘ ance 
Act | act = : tration®} Act Act 1! 
_ Number of beneficiaries 
1952 
IR Se EEE 3, 076.9 324.4; 178. 3! 2,398. 1| 1,435.2) 147.8) 37.2) 1,029.6 40.0 11.1) 33.1 2.3) 1,112.8 0.6, 410 
—  EERERSS «SS Et 3, 004. 4 336.2; 173.9) 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 148.8) 38.2) 1,036.4 40. 2 13.2} 32.1 27.4 992. 6 41 35.6 
Doccocccecccslocccsoccnce 3, 104.8 343. 2 174.8 2,412. 2) 1,469.8) 149.6) 39.1) 1,040.4 37.7 12.2; 30.2 23.8 918. 4 3 25.6 
SEES (see 3, 109. 5 348.9) 175.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 150.6, 39.8) 1,042.0 35. 9 11.6, 32.4 24.7 918.1 -3| 31.6 
indy cooncnccs|sceesesoese 3, 120.3 352. 7 176. 5 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 150.9) 40.6) 1,044.2 28.4 12.1 32.6 26.9 870.9 3) 68.6 
SERPS Eee 3 3, 184.5 354.7 178.3 2, 429. 3/191, 495.4) 151.1 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9 11.2} 30.7 33.1 979. 9 3 72.8 
September. .....|.......-... 3, 275.4 353. 1 179.3; 2,435. 5| 1,511.9) 150.5) 42.3) 1,050.4 32.7 10.9} 30.4 36.9 630. 8 -l) 37.9 
EES a ae 3, 345.9 354. 5 179.6 2,446.8) 1,534.4) 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7; 30.4 36.9 530. 1 29.5 
REE EE 3, 393. 2 357.3; 182.8) 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 151.8) 42.8) 1,060.1 32.4 10.3; 29.7 33.9 535. 9 10. 30.6 
ls os atblanheiipsbben 3, 455. 8 358.0; 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,569.8) 152.9) 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1) 31.7 39.7 672. 5 19. 41.9 
1983 | 
LL 6c+ ascelesmbontiones 3, 518. 1 3590.7; 183.7) 2,466.2) 1, 590. 3) 153.0; 45.7) 1,071.4 41.4 11.6) 31.4 40. 2 952. 5 31. 59.7 
TET: wc: cesmistncminemensinnain 3, 597.8 361.3 184. 6 2, 470. 2) 1,606.4) 153.8 46.6; 1,074.7 37.0 11.1 32.0 34.3 956. 3 38.4 60.0 
RSET SORE” St 3, 680. 7 362.0} 185.7) 2,476. yi 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6 44.3 13. 5| 3 36.1 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 57.4 
| 
Amount of benefits “ 
1, 188, 702! $21, 074| $114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851| $7, 74\ $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267)... $518, 700) $15, 961 
1, 085, 488 141} 119,912) 64, 320, 561) 25, 454) 111,799} 13,328) 13,943)... 344, 321 537 
1, 130, 721 80, 305; , 68, 115 325, 265) 41,7! 111,193} 15,038; 14, 342/....... 344, 084 6, 268 
921, 465 97,257; 125,795) 72,961 331, 350, 57, 763) 116, 133; 17,830) 17,255) $2,857 79, 643 917 
1, 118, 798 119,009; 129,707) 77,193 456,279, 76,942) 144, 302} 22,146; 19,238) 5,035 62, 385 582 
2, 065, 566 157,391! 137,140) 83,874 697, 830) 104, 231) 254, 238; 26,135) 23,431) 4,669 445, 866: 2, 359 
5, 149, 761 230, 285) 149, 188) 1 585) 1, 268, 984! 130, 139 333,640) 27,267! 30,610) 4, 761)........ 1, 094, 850 39, 917 
4, 700, 827 299, 830) , 053; 106, 876) 1,676,029) 153, 109 382,515; 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11,368) 776,165 39, 401 
4, 510, 041 366, 887| 208, 642) 132, 852| 1,711, 182) 176, 736) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265 28, 599 
5, 694, 080) 454,483) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692, 215) 201, 369) ° 33,158) 31,771) 59,066] 30,103) 1,737, 103, 596 
5, 357,432) 718,473; 254,240) 175, 787| 1,732, 208) 290, 672) 491,579} 32,740 578) 70,880) 28,099) 1, 373, 426 59, 804 
5, 641, 957; 1,361,046, 268,733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938) 523, 485) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356) 81,435) 26,297) 840,411 20, 217 
6, 475, 551) 1, 613, | 361, 200) 225,120) 1, 722, "| ras | 572, 983 , 298, 37,251) 92,146) 34,689) 995, 267 41, 793 
512, 668 114, 703) 27,400) 17, 380) 137, 583) 44,628) 5, 362| 1, 461 45, 519 5,456; 3,132) 3,283 2,602) 101, 564 2, 589 
507,480} 115, 262, 27,875) 17,533, 138,037| 45,184) 5,408) 1,501) 45,281) 5,431| 8,570) 3,373) 2,432) 94, 385 45| 2,157 
500, 227 115, 582) 28,102; 17,662 138, 250) 45, 647) 5, 506; 1, 525 45,708) 5,122 3,118} 3,182) 2,204 86, 958 33] +1,628 
497, 256 115,666) 28,478) 17,723) 136,055 ‘ . 5, 563} 1, 550 985; 4,898) 3,048) 3,201) 2,218 83, 511 2, 168 
520, 358 116,124) 28,698) 17,922 147,536) 46,173) 5,584) 1,591 48, 267 3, 893 3, 606) 3, 531 2, 667 88, 6 26; 6,128 
536,773; 119,613, 28,807) 18,215 148, 319 "3 46, 401) 5, 603| 1, 627 49, 929 4, 703 2,814; 3,160) 4,316 95, 389 14| 7,863 
531, 562 141, 202 28,600, 20,859 a 479, 52,522) 5,602) 1,928) 49,106 4,915 3,441; 3,311 4, 746 62, 004 9| 3,748 
534, 915 144,904, 28,684) 21,084 1, 778) 53, 391| 5, 674| 1,971 52,262} 6,185) 3,305) 3,461 4, 938 54, 227 6 3,045 
524, 447 147, 316) 28,954; 21, 068 1“, 984; 53,918) 6, 054) 1, 988 47,924 5, 219 3,023; 2,962) 4,429 47, 730 985; 2,898 
560, 833 150, 481 28,961) 21, 264 151, 156) 54,608; 6,115) 2,048 52,163) 6,737 2,806) 3,662) 5,403 69, 061 2,107} 4,171 
| | 
590, 374 153,791; 29,058) 21,350 150, 657! 55,502) 6,121; 2,081 49,738: 6,876 3,173) 3,477| 5,044 of, 3,274) 5,872 
589, 968 158, 240 29,176; 21, 525 150, 457) 56,196, 6,170) 2,113) 600; 6, 250 2,991; 3,217 4,012 86, 3,671) 5,523 
4 ne 29, mm) 21, 817 152, 449) 56, » O48) 6, 227 2, 148) — 7, 444 3, 732|3 4,017) 4,488 92, 4,407} 5,900 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. totals. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; fens December 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a l4-day 
* Data for civil-service 2 ag and disability fund; waiinies noncontribu- 12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustmen ~% read- 
tory payments made under the Panama Ca Construction Annuity Act. ustment allowances to unemplo and self-emplo veterans of World War II. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- eginning November 1952, under the Veterans it Assistance Act, 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. unemployment compensation benefits to veterans th aailitary service since 
* Pensions 1. aw and subsistence payments to disabled veterans June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated. 
undergoing train: paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
af Mother’ 's, — 's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- paid, except for number under the ee 's Readjustment Act, which 


+ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 a ee — the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 

* First fia «mys in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 


Bulletin, June 1953 


represents average number of continued 

3 Partly estimated. 

4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which re t benefits in ployment Insurance Act 
the Railroad Retirement ‘Act, and the Railroad been 
disbursements, for Veterans ‘Administre tion programs ¢@ 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State ee en 
temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s fp tment Act, “> the Ls 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil 
through June 1949 and authorizations beginning Jul yas Adjusted on an on sana 
basis Ley for Civil Service Commission data, which 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under rere « —_ insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 











| 
Period | | Taxes on | 
Federal Federal | §tateun- | Federal 
| _ insurance , | civil-service | | an pwd employment |unemployment iy 
contributions | contributions | employees | contributions 3 taxes 4 contributt . 
Fiscal | | | | 
ETN gee ee | $8,120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 500 $1, 364, 590 | $283, 537 $24, 681 
EIRENE S8 “i SSSR SS ee sr al i eg Ga eT ee | 3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
9 months ended | | | 
ETE RS 2, 155, 246 588, 041 | 430, 496 912, 132 | 210, 960 18, 061 
a a meincineceininnliell | 2, 713, 460 619, 318 | 573, 318 1, 032, 692 | 239, 432 19, 340 
REESE RET hace SPF A IS OTR CRs | 2, 917, 391 640, 486 470, 573 970, 206 | 258, 355 19, 025 
| 
463, 297 34, 407 | 53, 934 | 7, 767 | 25, 350 5,749 
252, 135 35, 724 | 13, 902 | 140, 916 | 2, 918 153 
485, 964 31, 887 | 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
142, 689 35, 922 | 57,973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 880 
183, 710 6 362, 539 | 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
438, 539 33, 338 | 89, 162 | 242) 286 16, 772 214 
238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33 
538, 335 33, 548 | 88, 471 199, 304 | 15, 147 3 
272, 815 37, 834 52,909 | 8, 571 1, 389 | 6, 033 
118, 136 43, 008 | 14, 173 | 77, 047 | 15, 680 70 
491, 734 25, 407 | , 381 | 170, 926 | 181, 750 534 
428, 978 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 | 14, 024 5, 837 











1 Re 
ered by old-age and survivors 


tirement and disa 


for the entire year 


fiscal 4 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


ts contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 

insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


2 Represents ae and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
ility fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


unds. Data reported b 
> a amma taxes pai 
ct. 

5 Beginning 1947 
6 Includes contributions 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributiuns from em- 
loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sick:-¢ss insurance 


State agencies; corrected to Apr. 23, 1953. 


by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 
also covers temporary disability insurance. 


from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





FINANCING OASI 
(Continued from page 10) 
rise in the future, but the rate of in- 
crease would be much lower under a 
blanketing-in proposal than under 
the present program. 

If coverage were extended to all or 
substantially all gainful employment, 
the reduction in the cost of the pro- 
gram in relation to payroll would 
meet part, or perhaps even all, of 
the long-range, over-all cost (on a 
level-premium basis) of the blanket- 
ing-in provisions.14 Under a combina- 
tion proposal for both extension of 


14If coverage is broadened, the cost of 
the program relative to payroll decreases 
for two reasons. First, all earnings, sub- 
sequent to coverage extension, of all indi- 
viduals are covered so that some persons 
do not receive high benefits relative to 
covered earnings through being in covered 
employment only part of their working 
lifetime. Under the benefit computation 
provisions, the average wage is determined 


coverage and blanketing in, the cost 
relative to taxable payroll would be 
raised in the early years and lowered 
in the later years. The rate of in- 
crease of benefit cost would therefore 
be smaller, and, as indicated pre- 
viously, the financing problems of 
fund accumulations would be less- 
ened. 


Conclusion 


This article has traced the develop- 
ment of the actuarial financing basis 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 


over the entire potential working lifetime, 
and the benefit is determined by a 
weighted benefit formula. Accordingly, 
a reduction in the average wage because 
of noncovered periods produces less than 
&@ proportional reduction in benefits. Sec- 
ond, the broader application of the work 
clause, or retirement test, prevents the 
payment of “retirement” benefits to per- 
sons who are actively engaged in gainful 
employment. 


system in the United States. A sub- 
stantial trust fund has been built up, 
which under present provisions will 
continue to grow—at least in the near 
future. No definite, final policy has 
been adopted as to the financing basis 
of the program. Congress, when it 
last considered the question, in 1949 
and 1950,15 seemed to favor a self- 
supporting system with a relatively 
large trust fund developing over the 
years. It is impossible to predict what 
course of action will be taken in the 
future as to the financing of the pro- 
gram, since this is a matter inherently 
linked not only with possible changes 
in the nature and scope of the pro- 
gram but also with the state of the 
national economy. 


15The 1952 amendments were enacted 
without full consideration of all aspects 
of the program because extensive hearings 
on the subject and executive committee 
sessions had been held just 2 years earlier. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53! 























{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| | 
\- } 
Period N | | Net total of Cash with t of 

et contribu- Adminis- Total assets 
| tion income | feceived | payments | _ tative | Dict ures! ‘omeerst. | atendol | stendot 
| and transfers | | expenses acquired ¢ end of period period period 

Cumulative, January 1937- 

Bh pa 1953 ee ep CLR $24, 779, 282 $2, 338, 223 | $8, 728, 934 $610, 977 $17, 144, 395 | $286, 227 $346, 972 $17, 777, 504 
a 3, 124, 008 287, 392 | 1, 498, 088 | 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
1961-82. —— oe a py ae aaa 3, 597, 982 333, 514 | 1, 982, 377 | 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 

9months ended: | 

aa 2, 158, 940 | 153,529 | 1,020, 554 | 50, 161 1, 132, 444 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
March 1952... ........... 2, 717, 194 172, 836 | 1, 470, 610 64, 623 1, 177, 444 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
See S008. ... 128-1h.-.000- 2, 917, 391 ama 1 872, 912 | 66, 959 871, 344 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 504 
1952 
ea ee , 297 10, 871 | 169, 703 6, 833 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
te Sretimgocccessbaldeconena Se ae 14, 818 4 oes a. re pn py ane 
ETT S SN ‘ SoS Tee 69, , 4. 225, 21 , 441 

4 ETS heey 142, 689 145, 860 171, 005 6, 514 | 250, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 

Bs, wnnaatblabBacerns« 4) ee eee 169, 529 RIT Po 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 

PTT ees J) aacte ee 162, 849 6, 577 | 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 

September EE DOL. 3.008 238, 153 | 10, 871 200, 911 6,795 | 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 

RST 206, 991 | 14, 818 | 213, 943 6,915 | 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 

November rey ee Are Ch SR a 213, 268 | 6, 638 | 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 

DE cbicnidannpobeutapess * 272, 815 | 163, 479 | 219, 671 | 9, 231 | 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 

1953 

aa % jee eo eee 223, 164 6, 893 | 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
I ncn iwliad be wcecsena 8, TAB No ici nada <ncane 229, 508 | 7, 024 | 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
5 IRS aR 428, 978 | 10, 871 240, 069 | 7, 186 | 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 504 














1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the ition of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
if railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has yet been made. 

1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 


Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts approl 
printed to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
— reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 


{In thousands] 





Net total 


State accounts 























— Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total of U.S. nded 
Period afeniot | “ent | Balance mieaie: | | | mala 
pede +b - With- 
period | securities | a Deposits ps oe | | drawake2s| atend of | Deposits | Interest a ....* at end of 
acquired ! | | period | period ?§ 
Cumulative, January 
git March 1953. . - $8,998,024 $8, 974, 061 $23, 963 $17, 419, 357 | $1, 591,036 | $10, 713, 352 | $8,207,042 | $028, 443 | $161,687 | $574, 126 $700, 982 
year: } | 
1950-51 - - wceees---| 8,079, 232 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147,662 | 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 | 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
Pr ES F5-0N 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919, 742 | 15, 442 | 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
months ended: 
March 1951. ......-. 7, 758, 020 323, 958 | 19, 799 912, 057 76,941 | 645,794 | 6,904,775 10, 881 8, 692 42, 653 763, 245 
March 1952... ........ 8, 462, 756 369, 957 | 28,602 | 1,038, 168 85,859 | 727,922 | 7, 700, 697 | 11, 605 8, 793 37, 351 753, 059 
March 1953..........- 8, 998, 024 326, 979 | 23, 963 972, 042 | 90,506 | 685,248 | 8, 207, 042 | 11, 417 9, 138 78, 633 700, 982 
1952 
March. ghapencepdeehh \ anne —90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 | 3, 910 | 101,591 | 7,709,697 | 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
a tienda soscsened 8,410,710 | —41, 008 | 17, 564 45, 213 | 4,492 | 98, 286 ori 92 446 HY bg -4 
| ees Seven| "| ase) “ae| muat| Som| Femeg| do) nat | Be) aoa 
8,637,162 | —35,000| 25,080) 80,881 |” | 8477 7, 888, 328 | 6 mE 7,234 | 751,834 
8, 849, 394 214, 000 | 3S} SE OF 7. <2 5.... 922 | 8, 109, 453 | LED beouanen=tene 12, 022 739, 941 
8, 796,972 | —40, 006 10, 895 | 15, 122 249 | 63,485 | 8, 061, 340 | 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
8,791,237 |  —7,967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8, 062, 410 | 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, 656 a. ee . 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 | Ly ee 6, 554 722, 415 
9, 039, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 | 68,955 | 8,313, 088 | 3, 620 | 8, 290 | 8, 205 726, 120 
| | j | j | 
i | | | i | | } 
| | } 
8, 967, 626 —85, 000 | 29, 537 | 27,981 | 67 | 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 42 | 7 | 10, 559 715, 610 
9, 086, 440 121, 000 | 27, 351 | 85,640 | 8,379, 306 | PS aE 8, 797 707, 
8,998,024 —85,029 23, 963 | 17, 852 423 | 100, 540 | 8, 297, 042 | 3, 502 | 43 9, 697 700, 982 
} I J 





‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
} Ke purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, June 1953 








5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemplo: t insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


specified period, 1938-52 
[Corrected to May 4, 1953] 


by 












































1 ' as 
| Wages and salaries ? | Payrolls 3 covered by— 
Period | | Old-age and | State unem- pttallroad 
Total Civilian survivors ployment ben mn 
4 5 
| insurance insurance feomeeant 
Amount (in millions) 
$42, 442 | $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 0% 
45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
48, 996 | 35, 560 32, 352 2m 
59, 846 | 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 382 
91, 202 | 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
96, 286 , ' 4, 507 
95, 078 | 71, 317 66, 411 4,514 
103, 294 | 79, 603 73, 145 4, 986 
117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5,107 
130, 357 | 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
129, 169 99, 645 ‘ 5, 119 
140, 583 | 109, 439 102, 835 5,32) 
161, 234 | 133, 050 118, 243 6, 101 
38, 312 | 30, 750 28, 006 1,48 
40, 011 | 32, 700 29, 155 1,549 
40, 803 | 33, 800 29, 296 1, 585 
42, 108 | 35, 800 31, 786 1, 539 
Jani ind icon ee mleriephatiblicata aepstceicerercnimerareoasieascitrssapesies ech xprwo-anouaimy.omeuammnvont | 43, 538 41, 046 | 34, 000 29, 943 | 1, 504 
A i Cit Lae ddbs Mennnncedodidcbbawntaedscdandiswwecseciienudles 44, 332 41,779 | 35, 000 30, 908 1,01 
NER ie SEE SSeS eee amr eee Pam eee 45, 434 42, 836 | 36, 000 31, 467 1, 542 
} ! ' 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year | | 
I et pethcaiertnoseccentrececcescerec uc edtsUiih Muibledt sie, bles iAisl Ath 100.0 68.2 | 61.5 43 
INE Se ella dens tei So od Saal be ok a es as Clase aac ltl |» .eatibgeaseete 100. 0 | 70.8 | 63.9 48 
RS TT a OSs 3 FS ee ore a COM Ot s PET s Cee er eee Se: eee 100. 0 | 72.6 | 66.0 46 
| EE PS Pe Oe Ee are es ee ee eS NS 100.0 | 75.7 | 70.2 4.5 
Tl a rate eelll alla a caatee pie ile Stata 100.0 | 76 7 | 72.2 4.5 
(nna sas tn: yes Sr acinar ale Sea NE A ON (ANN AENEID 100. 0 76. 1 72, 2 45 
se aa a i penipeinbasnpminienisubieetnadiailiedineateoaeues eae 100. 0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
CRN RE I a aL a aa a a a TPR 100. 0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
alicia) eh oconbennndtiatecstecusmetoen cane  Rechapbsindits Seite sd | 100. 0 | 76.5 70.8 | 4.7 
i ee en cnenwennevesavendvtcrwvbdbectentissneul Se ae 100.0 | 78.1 73. 1 43 
Eitan ddenignetniintnamnmabpneseapecescnsnesccacunesgEseesneidbenensabsse sapmerenteneten 100. 0 | 78. 2 73.4 4.2 
IN Cre. DEER ee i ae ne aaa TS ER PL ee Ro ae | 100, 0 | 77.1 72.4 4.0 
SA OE SSS errr Me eee 100.0 | 77.8 73.1 38 
tea paea in area oaSuakeste0ctetsec~ciescesoicecasocecss eeativtcccesn =. 100. 0 | 82.5 73.3 a8 
1951 | 
I eat Ei Ss Se Ss el Se cel SERS 100.0 | 80.3 73.1 38 
ES ET a a I, eS ae ee ae 100. 0 | 81.7 72.9 39 
July-September 100. 0 | 82.8 71.8 a8 
ber- mber 100. 0 | 85. 0 75.5 a7 
Jan March... 100.0 | 82.8 72.9 37 
April-June. .._... 100.0 | 83.8 74.0 3.6 
July-September 100.0 | 84.0 73.5 36 
| 








1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 


ments. 

3 Wages paid in specified period. 

4 Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pt 
gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through June 
1939 


‘ Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes 8 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 


ports of administrative agencies. 
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y Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 

















































































































type of benefit and by month, March 1952-March 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1953 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 22, 1953] 
. Wife’s or sy a9 Widow’s or , , 
Pe Total | Old-age basbend’e Child’s widowers Mother’s Parent’s 
Item | 
| | | 
7 Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount Number, Amount) Number| Amount} Number, Amount) Number) Amount 
— ) Sueoeeed | 
a Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of | 
_ month: } | 
: | da 
~4 4, 512, 138) $159, 331.8] 2, 344, 684) $ 98,710. 1) 662, 799)$15, 060.8) 873, 117|$23,422. 1) 403, 210 $14, 514.8) 208, 365) $6,892. 2) 19, 963 $731.8 
= 4, 548,652) 160,445.4| 2,359,213) 99, 216. 6) , 482| 15, 111.4] 883, 331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14,744.8| 210,604, 6,955.8) 20, 739. 1 
<4 4, 574, 664) 161, 229.1) 2,367,710) 99, 502.9) 667,450) 15,153.5) 890, 23, 868.5} 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379, 7,003.1) 20,400) 746.8 
4, 593,801! 161, 739.4| 2,372,308; 99,591.5) 668,297) 15, 169.6) 896, 24, 008.9} 421,730| 15,161.8| 214,030) 7,053.2) 20,616) 754.5 
085 we 4, 608, 494] 162, 296.8} 2, 381,641) 100,002.1| 670,772| 15, 235.4) 895,775| 23,955.5| 425, 253| 15, 282.2} 214,335) 7,063.6] 20,718} 757.9 
~~ August ? --=0-| 4, 679, 986] 166, 015.0) 2,431, 796) 103, 000.3) 683,705) 15, 608.9) 897, 880) 23,983. 7) 430, 105) 15,4524) 215,650, 7,117.6) 20, 762. 1 
| September --| 4,787, 213) 193, 725.0) 2, 503,816) 122, 167.7) 700, 654) 18, 024. 0 580| 26,938.0! 436, 227) 17, 783.9] 218,945) 7,905.8} 20,901) 865.5 
i” October........-..| 4,880,239) 198, 295.1) 2, 557,399) 125, 343.9) 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920,307| 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003. 1) 222,681) 8,104.5) 21,181) 873.8 
531 November... ..... 4,942, 409} 201, 234. 4] 2; 504, 371| 127, 438.9} 725,389) 18,803.4| 927,268) 27,738.90} 448,053! 18,218.1| 226,042) 8,156.2) 21,286) 878.9 
119 December. ........ 5, 025, 549 205, 179.0} 2,643,932} 130,217.4| 737,859) 19,178.4| 938, 751| 28,141.3) 454,563) 18,482.2| 228,984) 8,272.7) 21, 887.0 
my 1953 | | | | | | 
| January....- sintaeh 5, 108,422) 209, 293.8) 2,601,729) 133, 086.5) 750,436) 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18, 785.7| 232,627, 8,382.3) 21,612) 893.7 
February... ....... | 5,204,176) 214,435.9} 2,753,071! 136,928.1! 767,100! 20,147.2| 959,552) 28,928.6! 468,130) 19,045.8] 234,596, 8,487.1) 21,727; 809.1 
8 TE ccnosacie 5, 305,159) 219, 585.5} 2,817,018 140, 725.0) 784, 747| 20,712. 3) 969,445) 29, 300.1] 475, 504) 19, 349.6) 236,613, 8,503.5) 21,882) 904.9 
540 Monthly benefits | | | | 
585 awarded in | 
530 March 1953.....| 137,875, 6, 448. 7| 78,823, 4,484.3 25, 271 738.9, 17,811) 853. 5) 9,712 a08. 0 5,939, 250.4 319 14.7 
i 
a 1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 2 Partly estimated. 
P| duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
as death payments, 1940-53 
48 {Corrected to Apr. 22, 1953] 
4.6 
ry | Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 2 
4.5 , i's | 
47 Year and quarter Wife's Widow's Number | Number of 
4.7 Total Old-age or | Child’s or Mother’s Parent’s of deceased 
ot | | | husband’s | widower’s payments workers 
4a | | | | 
| Sara 254, 984 | 132, 335 | 34, 555 | 59, 382 4,600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
|) SSS avesseetene sa] 260, 286 | 114, 660 36, 213 | 75, 619 11, 020 | 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
38 EE aS 1 er 2 258, 116 | 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 | 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
IR CY Game > 262, 865 | 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
SEE. [Sh nnaennctbcthsacates 318, 949 | 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 | 24, 759 42, 649 1, 419 177 151, 869 
38 SE nennpnenbeemennienanin 462, 463 | 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 | 29, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
a9 NGS el thercthhhsit tenant 547, 160 258, 980 | 88, 515 114, 875 | 38, 823 | 44, 190 1, 767 250, 179, 588 
38 RS RRR Ose RRR 572, 909 | 271, 488 | 94, 189 115, 754 | 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
a7 istdti..-ccudthsashbeacdad 596, 201 | 275, 903 98. 554 | 118, 955 | 55, 667 | 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 090 
SER RE OR 682, 241 | 337, 273 | 117, 356 | 118, 922 | 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
SY Ie ee 962, 586 | 567, 108 | 162, 748 | 122, 625 | 66, 695 | 41, 103 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 
3.7 Bias dh 5%. nonphbeskt dccestl | —-1, 336, 432 | 702, 984 | 228, 887 230, 500 | 89, 591 | 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
. TRE 1, 053, 304 | 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 | 92, 294 | 64, 884 3, 868 456, 531 437, 
| | | | 
we 1950 
January-March. _...........--| 177, 892 | 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 | 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
> ES, «nck te ndbcoccnnis 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 | 658 56, 447 53, 745 
une July-September... ...........-- 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 | 15, 497 | 9, 056 | 550 46, 489 44, 247 
October-December. ...........- 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 | 15, 111 | 10, 439 492 50, 237 204 
des 8 1951 
mer] NEY es 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 | 65, 399 23, 842 | 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
mics, CER eS 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 | 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
mm | July-September. ..............- 308, 470 | 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 | 18, 202 | 1, 905 108, 943 99, 544 
| October-December... ........-| 229, 421 | 106, 533 38, 372 | 46, 267 21, 246 | 15, 763 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
| 1952 | 
| January-March. ....._.....-...| 237,941 | 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 | 17, 602 | 1, 134 122, 712 118, 059 
aA REET ote 203, 357 | 84, 464 | 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 | 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 
| July-September... ...........-. 291, 438 165, 438 53, 598 38, 578 19, 642 | 13, 426 | 7 98, 109 93, 066 
| October-December... ..........| 320, 568 | 173, 807 | 55, 324 49, 474 23, 961 | 17, 120 | 882 117, 103 112, 979 
| | | | 
1953 
January-March. ...............| 370, 805 | 206, 774 | 66, 867 51, 044 | 27, 703 17, 495 922 127, 557 122, 779 
| | | Ce Pees | | 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
pe for 1945~48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949, in the Bulletin every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 
March 1953, p. 30. 
wit) | Bulletin, June 1953 29 











Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status! as 
December 31, 1952, by type of benefit and by State of 
















































































| | Wie’ Wid iii 
vs e’s or ’ Jidow’s or 
Total | Old-age husband's Child’s widowers Mother’s Parent's 
Region and State * 
Num- | Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount | ber Amount her Amount her | Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
} | 
| ees 5, 025, 40s205, 178, 965 2, 648, 982|$130, 217, 439} 737, 859 $19, 178, 365 938, 751|$28, 141, 340, 454, 563 $18, 482, 186, 228, 964 $8, 272, 681 21, 460} $886, 954 
Region I...........| 438,504) 19, 281, 227, 247,890] 12,865,924) 67,643, 1, 886, 433| 57, 338| 1, 858, 506, 48,120) 1,905, 220| 16,057) 613,280 1,438| 61,855 
Connecticut Foe B 88, 173) 4, 102, 404 49, 048) 2, 696, 231 13, 890 410, 369 11, 024 300, 916) 10, 893} 470, 201) 3,005, 120,693) 313] 13,9 
SPORE 272} 1,726,197| 25,064) 1, 166, ‘ : 193,319, 3,695) 142,789, 1,645) 54, 838 152 
Massachusetts...-| 226,048} 10, 074,674) 128,306! 6,728,001] 34,914, 989, 191| 28,363) 942,954) 25,238! 1,051, 208| 8,494 331, 682 733 sta 
New Hampshire.-| 26,763, 1,099,149} 15, 485 752,109) 3,970, 102,147, 3,842, 113,904) 2,473, ' 95,903, "918, 32,315 66} 24H 
-..-| 38,426] 1, 699,668 21,947| 1, 145,372; 5,980, 166,309} 4,595, 149,505, 4,391 180,077, 1,386, 52, 899 127) 55 
Vermont.........| 14,822 57%, 138) 8, 049 77, 2, 267 5,744) 2,411) 67, 908) 1, 489 54,952, 600 20, 862) 47) 8m 
ion IT_._____._.|1, 208,129) 53,090,025) 660,131] 34, 334, 476) 104, sad 5, 131, 956) 173,649 5,819, 546 132,709] 5, 539,925! 51,959) 2,044,258, 5, 137| 219,94 
ee il, 480, 803) 6, 201 313,817, 1,668) 45,462, 1,013) 59, 549 1,222| 51,060, 450 17, 592! 54] 234 
New Jersey..___ 196, 100) 8, 868, 831) 106,225) _5, 679, 349) 30,736| 883,919 26,906, 952,095) 23, 588] 1,003,387] 7,847) 315, 189 798| 34,80) 
New York._____- 573, 120] 25, 129, 076, 325, 861| 16, 700, 388| 85, 486| 2,359,980 74,870| 2,522,840, 61,647, 2,551,958} 22,885) 891,358 2,380] 102.5 
1 soos) 42, 18, 602,315, 221,754) 11,640,922) 66,654) 1, 842, 595, 69,960) 2,285,062) 46,252) 1,933,511) 20,777, 820,119) 1,905] 80,10 
Region III 833,127} 12, 183,699, 147,091| 6,879 via 41 a 984, 138, ial 2, 508,814 25,404) 990, 408 92, 312) staal 2,087) 80, ag 
t. of Col...._-| 18,890 765,303, 10,116] —' 490,622/ 2,065 54,423, 3,789 107,920 1,890, 76,662) 956, "32.838, | 74] 
aryland........| 69,243) 2,825,635, 35,038) 1, 706,477| 9,005 238, 226, 13,981| 434,864) 7,322) 207,755, 3,545, 134,054 352] Ma 
North Carolina...| 84,908} 2, 751,673) 33, 527| 1, 447,304| 9,473) 200,826, 20,123) 693,720, 5,415, 193,183, 6,794) 194,916, 576] 217m 
i) x 8, 253 88, 316 1, 239 47, 969 348) 5, 676 1, 292) 22, 814 17) 671| 276; = 7, 919) 81) 8. 
ie ; ; 341) 2! 62| 4 93 | 0 fj 
Virginia..____--_- 82,332, 2,934,945 35,920, 1,641,832} 10,168 236,530, 24,068 621,955, 6,218) 241,194) 5,415, 172, 669 543! 20,785 
West Virginia. _- —— 2,816,189, 31,223] 1, 544,344) 10, 262 as, 300 22,628) 627, 191| 4,540 180,881, 5,322; 197,245) 461, 18 tm 
| | 
jon IV_........| 609,183) 25,794, 537) 309,922| 15,934,783, 94,235) 2, 567,852} 117,025 3,682,597, 58,685] 2,461,172! 27,116) 1,054,701| 2,200] 98,43 
tucky.....__- 80,273} 2,761,877, 34,857, 1,555,135, 10,853, 238, 733| 23,682; 583,652) 5,237, | 199,381, 5,108) | 163,837 536 139 
2i, 
Michigan Ss Sane 222, 493 19, 842, 132 114, 221 6, 091, 866 34, 565 983, 215 41,928, 1,422,874 21,350, 910,982) 9,770, 404,067, 650) 21m 
iNiasvnasesiianl ; , 190, 50, 8 , 287,782! 48,817) 1,345,904! 51,415) 1,676,071! 32,008) 1,350,809] 12,238! 486,797, 1,005] 4316 
855, 876 17, 674, 080 101, 224 2, 677, 470 107, 176 3, 466,762} 63,306) 2,504,935, 24,944) 967,021; 2,370) 100,168 
7, , 593, ; 1, 251, 128, 49,091} 1,650,033 32,071! 1,332,990, 11,530) 458,460, 1,284) 54,885 
77,041] 3, 722, 783) 22,902 |" 588,957| 25,858| 808,461) 13,171| "524,288, 5, 540| 210,165 447/16 
47,423} 2, 234,678) 13,289] 333, 238, 13,907} 420,354) 6,832} 275,928] 3,470) 125,719, 258) 10,7 
63,932} 3,123,530} 19,275] 504,156} 18,320 687, 914 11, 322 461,720, 4,305, 172,668) 390) 16,14 
189,656} 8, 408,497) 53, 899 1,213, 21 easel 2,945,124) 25,053, 924,615) 27,857| 833,912) 2,931 11240 
30,313] 1,298,120) 8,971] | 186, 531| 24,703 | 587,060) 4,260) 153,446, 5,690} 172,347 633) 8 
65, 749 3, zi a3 19, 233 490, 360, , 553) 561,481) 7,238] 284,441] 4,844) 162,578; 380) 15, Ams 
3 ‘ 168, 455| 25,772} 608,990, 4,600 165,954) 5,679, 162,458; 598) 22,50 
14,345| 549,688] 4,026, 75,002| 11,368} 246.057, 1,634 55,449, 2.543| 70,136, 306, «15,288 
15, 489 664,836] 4,177, 87,615; 17,709, 399,837, 2,606) 92, 861/ 3,982) 108,782) 341) 12,087 
33,072} 1,393,750) 9, - , 208) coe 541,990, 4, 706; 172, 464 5, 119) ee 574 22,165 
163, 510} 7, 355,762) 47, 153) 1, 113, 211| 49,460) 1,439, 569| 24,842} 956,405! 11,377] 385,126) 1,118] 45,818 
39,034| 1,718,467, 11,713) ' 269,905, 11,379} 336,179| 5,870, 221,027, 2,620) 90, 630/200) Said 
27,658} 1,209,814 8,444) 191,728, 9,007; 266,477) 3,854 141,984 2,022, 67,850} 162) 6,41 
60,804) 3,275,492) 19,207] 478,908, 20,144) 587,087} 11,520, 462, 580/ 4,639) 159, 243 572) 24,0 
16, 852 729,756) 5,021} 113,034) 4,720| 137,641! 2,375 86,672) 1,123, 37,198) 100] a 
4, 497 182,074) 1,193} 25,073) 1,847 47,222, '465| 16,375 14, 759) 40} «1,08 
5, 765 240,159} 1, 575 34,473, 2,368 64, 963) vm 27, 767 500) 15, 437) 26} 1,0 
151,483} 6,429,857} 42,454] 900,473) 91,967] 2,456,985) 19,620) 730, 241| 20,751, 660,714, 1,849] 74,28 
20, 388 807,402, 6,012) 114,853) 10,633, 250,604) 2, 037 69,535} 2, 258) 24 314, 12,888 
26,901) 1,153,508) 7,012) 149,679) 16,913] 437,834) 3,978} 150,731} 4,110, 135,528; 406) 16,38 
4,682] 198,462) 1, 241 ,054) 4,857) 117,902,522 19,573, 1,031! 30, 283) 4) 8878 
26,410) 1,129,230) 7,634) 168, 149) 13,058} 362,322) 3,016) 112,756) 2,880| 94,482) 211) al 
78, 012 were 20, 555| 443,738) 46,506) 1, 288, 323) 10, 067 877, 646 10,472} 342, 028 824) 32,977 
50,979} 2,330,776; 14,057| 334, 775| 21,792| 648,151] 6,935] 273,276 4,383) 151, 019 348} (14,485 
21,835} 1,015,249] 6,157; 149,751] 8,026) 238,173) 3,079} 122,005 1,693) 57,908) 123) 5,08 
8, 306 356, 284) 2, 195 47, 8,716, 106, 495 857 30, 928 644,21, 334| 60} 88 
9, 198 415,948) 2, 165 51,073} 3,300} 102,195) 1,305) 3,076 697| 25, 366 82) 347 
8, 001 380, 609) 2,783} 66,697) 5,133) 154,270, 1,337] 83,435) 1,049] 36, 410) 64 18 
' 162, 686) | 19,318} 1,627 47, 018 7} = 13, 742 300} 10, 001 19 
2, | i | | | 357 | | 001) 
358, 640 17, 271, 019) 87, 129) 2, 258, 696 100,017) 3,230,048} 47,352) 1, 915, 239) ad 778, 444 1, 675 ne 
1, 436 , 126) 2, 8: 804 , 534) 58 2,116) 114 214) 
9, 956 472,451| 2,588) 63, 921 6,315, 179,918, 1, 218 49,258, 1,369, 47, 297 131| 5,888 
238, 966 ie 58, 122) 1, 526,884) 63, 608) 2,118, 908) 33, 108) 1,347,625, 13,745) 512, 764) 1,121 ae 
5,730, 266,180} 1,279} | 28,574) 3,531 87,160, 529, — 19,903 764) 24,812) » 
2,909 136, 448 461, (11.163, 1,162, 37,863 283 «11, 593 199, 7, 122) 21 858 
7,533} 1,802,952, 9,7 243,139} 10,035, 320,086 4,621; 179,869, 1,952 71, 744| 166} 7, 104 
87,119 2, 824,881) 14,789, 382,192 14,382, 463,579, 7,635) 304,975, 2, 869) sean 195, 
| | | | | | 
Foreign............| 25,104) 1,082,207, 13, 736 732, ous 4,196 110,001) 3, 220 85,288 2,438, 100,750, 1,216, 40, 463 208) 12,97 














1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





2 Beneficiary’s State of residence as of Dec. 31, 1952. 
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of | table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurence claims ‘and 
benefits, by State, March 1953 
Be [Corrected to Apr. 22, 1953] 
ons } | Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! | ment covered by A 
nt ‘ein | continued claims All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment way 
— oniarm 
- Region and State place- | ‘ a 
ments | verage under 
— Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
855 | Total Women Total | Women compen- number of | compen- weekly 4 
H, | sated paid * benefi- sated payment popes 
219 ciaries 
638 | | ' 
62] ped Rs | 
a Tote)...............] 520,523 | 786,575 264, 056 | 4,555,165 | 1,524,474 | 4,001,495 |$92, 308, 272 929,885 | 3,805, 823 $23.24 | 41,014,477 
I | 
na Ti ecticut os iat ee 10, 072 | 9, 031 4, 625 39, 082 | 16, 232 37, 579 , 785 8, 541 35, 749 22. 02 8, 428 
34 Be idlcdnniwoe 2, 003 6, 450 2, 522 | 37, 079 | 12, 196 30, 478 514, 540 6, 927 064 17. 36 8, 053 
82 Massachusetts... _.... 18, 878 33, 541 14,736 | 176, 916 | 58, 37 159,510 | 3,821,734 36, 252 147, 700 24. 96 39, 319 
582 New Hampshire... . . 1, 388 | 6, 453 2,791 26, 985 | 10, 219 21, 474 440, 444 4, 880 19, 132 21. 69 6, 005 
106 e Island... ......- 2, 197 | 11, 827 6, 744 56, 988 | 26, 213 51,887 | 1,132,607 11, 792 49, 965 22.17 12, 860 
i Vermont Se eae 923 | 276 7, 420 | 2, 034 6, 648 135, 471 1, 511 5, 936 21. 54 1, 568 
& Jersey.......... 12, 755 45, 838 23,849 | 198,021 | 86, 187 195,459 | 5,178, 361 44, 422 181, 699 27.29 43, 696 
24 New York............ 72,884 | 172, 668 64,600 | 703,432 | 263, 100 638, 810 | 16, 371, 782 145, 184 702 26. 76 157, 835 
7 memrto Rico. .........- 1, 595 27 0 | 98 yy eeereveees! Peete Smet 6 PORN TEM a ‘lela © 
ay ee Dread sscosinnee 9 | 0 0 | 10 | 4 Lcnccanscocelneqenanees>degeennseshemlegemardions or : 
7s SES 963 | 748 6, 242 2, 212 6,172} 117,382 1, 403 5, 797 19. 48 1, 885 
139 Dist. of Col... .......-| 3, 243 | 2, 363 713 | 15, 877 | 5, 009 13,897 | 252,712 3, 158 13, 714 18. 22 3, 482 
 -* eee 5, 802 | 7, 073 2, 575 | 43, 409 | 14, 043 45, 314 914, 257 10, 299 40, 046 21.33 10, 561 
432 North Carolina... ._.. 10, 795 | 16, 751 8,708 | 113, 268 65, 738 121,736 | 1,863,7 27, 667 114, 868 15. 58 28, 327 
139 Pennsylvania _. . - ace 23,804 | 105, 230 23,611 | 440,712 110, 825 ; 9, 582, 019 87, 048 360, 170 25. 48 99, 863 
12 et a 7,051 | 5, 759 2, 201 | 41, 020 15, 984 36, 821 654, 729 8, 368 34, 18.18 9, 285 
lee West Virginia......... 2, 042 | 9, 434 960; = 79, 447 | 9, 551 69, 281 | 1, 345, 326 15, 746 62, 141 20. 35 17, 687 
168 Alabama.............. | 9, 610 | 10, 828 2, 106 | 76, 796 | 16, 164 59,263 | 1, 050, 499 | 13, 469 56, 480 18. 04 16, 989 
885 SE Gcincauknonnee! 18, 239 | 8, 185 2, 400 38, 872 | 13, 427 20, 786 359, 438 | 4, 724 19, 527 17.65 8, 749 
345 Georgia... - wsseee-e-| 11, 176 | 7, 479 3, 196 56, 631 28, 924 50, 697 824, 699 | 11, 522 7, 16. 56 13, 978 
™ Mississippi... ....._. 7, 352 6, 398 1, 457 51, 736 9, 892 39, 913 723, 053 | 9, 071 36, 318 18.71 11, 649 
M4 South Carolina........ 5, 319 6, 899 2, 279 43, 914 | 15, 552 45, 280 821, 573 | 10, 291 43, 172 18. 51 10, 752 
a MSEC nanan nn 11, 686 9, 190 3,512 | 107, 398 | 42, 548 97,413 | 1,599,373 | 22, 139 93, 911 16. 55 22, 898 
30)  - Ree 2, 787 9, 565 2, 440 | 88, 388 | 20, 951 79,959 | 1, 687,195 18, 172 75, 365 21. 51 19, 970 
1% gan ane 20, 370 18, 596 5, 061 102, 155 32, 050 84,612 | 2,191,745 | 19, 230 81, 461 26. 43 24, 433 
m4 watNiD , 326 21, 174 7,949 | 124, 819 | 41, 189 105,980 | 2, 640, 362 24, 086 930 25. 66 26, 871 
987 ae 18, 814 36, 692 11, 623 200, 831 | 65, 475 172,981 | 4,064, 194 39, 314 146, 950 25. 30 45, 095 
168 Si cncccestiinns 10, 521 11, 082 , 302 61, 117 18, 797 55,612 | 1, 254, 369 12, 639 50, 671 23. 40 12, 882 
Minnesota... ......... 7, 403 7, 807 1,761 | 104, 432 20, 968 104,441 | 1, 929, 216 28, 737 99, 529 18. 80 25, 100 
8 | Montana___..........- 1, 951 2, 159 323 | 26, 592 5, 226 , 281 489, 747 5, 973 26, 281 18.61 6, 300 
44 North Dakota... .._. 1, 07. 765 74 | 18, 315 | 1, 648 19, 311 481, 297 4, 389 17, 965 25. 36 4, 226 
45 South Dakota......._. 1, 233 | 542 138 | 8, 199 | 1, 383 8, 6: 178, 061 1, 960 7, 958 20. 82 1, 889 
4 Siseonsin it ep 7, 665 | 7, 502 2,205 | 60, 801 | 18,852} 52,352 | 1,314,220 11, 898 48, 380 25. 53 12, 962 
54 6, 638 3, 853 1, 320 36, 573 | 11, 087 | 32, 520 675, 539 7, 391 29, 226 21. 64 8, 010 
ae | Cmeeee................ 8, 211 4, 455 1, 045 | 30, 034 | 6, 734 31, 451 714, 932 7, 148 29, 113 23. 34 6, 413 
EEE 2 = cccacescece 15, 017 13, 337 ,133 | 85, 696 29, 128 64,146 | 1, 254, 250 14, 579 58, 272 20. 46 18, 648 
- Mebresks asa 4, 637 1, 748 | 638 | 22, 162 5, 963 21,955 | 469, 069 | 4, 990 20, 917 21. 84 4,729 
’ Region . | | 
mM so cncccuee | 8, 931 6, 625 1, 412 | 55, 548 9, 483 44,510 | 778, 550 | 10, 116 41, 520 17.90 12, 916 
14a Louisiana Peatoniel 8, 211 | 10, 490 1, 782 71, 143 | 13, 542 58, 257 | 1, 205, 497 | 13, 240 | 53, 332 21. 39 15, 648 
78 Oklaboma Shea] 13, 652 7,612 1, 538 54, 555 | 14, 108 37, 541 710, 417 | 8,532 | 35, 383 19. 33 11, 878 
a a. TE taceeatiiis | 45, 162 10, 946 | 2, 859 72, 498 | 21, 748 61,395 | 1,053, 418 | 13, 953 58, 725 17.47 17, 763 
495 SSN 5, 538 | 2, 436 534 | 14, 579 2,791 | 11, 341 240, 527 | 2, 578 | 10, 632 21. 53 3, 166 
098 New Mexico Soong] 3, 880 | 1, 573 250 | 11, 975 1, 498 11, 545 249, 364 | 2, 624 | 11, 180 21. 83 2, 730 
| maT 3, 068 2, 213 489 | 21, 723 | 6, 515 | 18, 013 447, 448 | 4, 004 16, 536 25. 56 4, 416 
+ sing. Re Oy 795 | 767 | 150 | 6, 368 1, 095 7, 176, 921 | 1, 612 6, 469 25. 62 1,419 
@% | Arizona... 4,050| 3, 266 | | 35, 949 | 5, 244 10,024 | 200, 705 | 2,278| 9,602 21.12 3, 570 
California... .......... 82, 137 | 80, 749 20,251 | 550,082 | 256,967 11, 428,754 | 114,708 | 472, 832 23. 24 124, 122 
Bas SCP 825 | 1, 879 | 610 | 16, 606 8, 033 15, 165 266, 255 3, 447 | 10, 539 20. 93 ® 
4 >. RSE 2, 469 | 1,118 362 | 6, 481 2, 349 7, 182, 311 1, 679 | 6, 851 25. 41 1,422 
) : 
me | eee. 788 1, 822 413 | 21, 866 3, 602 28, 675 944, 305 6, 517 27, 731 33. 26 ®) 
ee | Geeee..........----.-. 2,371 | 1, 819 425 30, 257 | 4, 961 942 629, 088 | 6,123 | 26,117 23. 53 6, 128 
4 ESP? 5, 006 | 11, 704 | 2, 369 112, 653 | 28, 270 113,180 | 2, 536, 018 25,723 | 108,152 22. 86 24, 227 
-; Washington.........-. 7, 210 19, 273 | 3,547} 161, 375 | 40, 389 144, 080 | 3, 448, 986 | 32,745 | 137,626 24. 20 34, 432 
] | } | | 
v7 s pusiades trenettionel chains, ‘ manides abamapend Hawaii. 
wens . -total, and partial. 5 ta not av . 
' Not yams for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
-wage p 4 ’ , 


State agencies. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1952-March 1953 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



















































































| ‘ | | a 
Aid to dependent children Aid | Aid Aid 
tothe | to to the 
| perma- | Old- depend-| Aid | perma-| Gep. 
Year and Total Old-age | | Recipients Aid to nently | General | Total | age | ent to | nently| eral 
month assistance the blind and | assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families | | — ance | oun blind wv ance 
2 P is- (fami- | dis- 
| | Total? | Children | abled | | lies) | abled 
| a | { Ooo ! 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | l 7. | — 
j | ‘ ; 
ESSE Ee ae ie 2, 679, 899 596, 729 2, 061,581 | 1,540,034 97, 257 134, 957 | 335, 000 | Saiseaihell | —0.2 +0. 5 +0.1) +24) —Q4 
April ASS ited EEE 2,671,695 | 598,398 | 2,068,790 | 1,546, 296 97,353 | 138,017 | 320, 000 |.......- | —3!| +3] +1 +23) m45 
Ee tins cbldciinnonosabs 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,849 | 1, 547, 261 97, 571 141, 830 ET Licccante 2) & +.2 +2.8 |) <§9 
| WER. TORT 2, 659, 667 589,968 | 2,041,551 | 1,527,354 , 690 145, 344 * Jj —.3 —14 +.1 | +2.5 —25 
EPR bee a , 156 578,155 | 2,006, 321 1, 501, 148 97,670 148, 132 5, | ams —.4 —2.0 @) | +19 +45 
[LEER +S 2, 646, 077 572,100 | 1,990,763 | 1, 489, 988 7,905 | 151, 457 BPALET tenneoane —.2 —-10| +.2 +2.2 —39 
SS S8 ae , 642, 395 569, 215 1, 984, 253 | 1, 486, 506 98, O71 | 153, 902 | 4274, 000 |........ -.1 -.5 +.2 +1.6 | 4=§9 
SS Aa eT 2, 637, 566, 666 1,977,710 | 1, 482, 290 98,249 | 156,645 ©2370, G00 j.......- —.2 —.4) +.2 +1.8 | ¢-13 
November...|............- 2, 635, 591 565, 5386 | 1,975,901 | 1, 482,431 | 98,377 | 159,053 Tet, ee leanboace —.1 —.2| +.1] +15 | Cam 
ES bh eee RE 2, 634, 662 569, 184 | 1,990,819 | 1, 494, 563 98, 461 161, 441 | «fe (’) +.6) +.1 +15) 4449 
| } | 
1953 | | | | | | | 
I se a cccdccesdane 2, 628, 147 71,369 | 1,999, 487 1, 502, 987 98, 442 163, 789 € 200, 000 |........ | —9 +.4 (3) +1.5 | 4497 
a a 2, 618, 880 572,449 | 2,007,975 | 1, 509, 087 98,408 | 165,463 4 287,000 |........ |} —4} +.2 (3) +1.0) 4=19 
RR (Cen 2,610,702 | 574,307 | 2,016,680 | 1,516, 662 | 380} 167,513 | #283, 000 |... | —3 | +3) @ | +12) ¢19 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1952 l : l 
| | 
March... .... $192, 619, 399 | $120, 240, 341 | $45, 468, 914 $4, 836, 239 ($6,222,905 | $15,851,000 | +0.2 (5) +0.4 —0.1 |) 42.1 -0) 
pe 192, 159, 661 | 120, 106, 042 | 45, 713, 294 | 4,851, 436 6, 363, 889 15, 125, 000 —-.2} -—0.1 +.5 +.3 +2.3|) =—46 
ay--......| 191,436,861 | 120,390, 263 | 45, 505, 911 | 4,875, 654 | 6,565,033 | 14,100,000} -.4) +.2) -.5| +.5| +3.2!) =68 
June. ---| 190,033, 682 | 120, 200, 238 44, 768, 604 | 4,883,935 | 6, 694, 905 13, 486, 000 —.7 | —.2); —1.6 +.2 +2.0) =—43 
ae 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 44, 175, 800 4, 943,745 | 6,842, 643 14, 861, 000 +.7 +.3 | —1.3 +12; +2.2) +102 
August__.... 189, 514, 464 | 120, 424,755 43, 620, 484 4, 959, 394 6, 973, 831 13, 536, 000 —1.0 act aat 3 +.3 +1.9 —89 
September 189, 680, 122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 | #12, 857,000 +.1 +.7 —.2 +.3 |) +14) t=47 
October __...| 199, 688,422 | 127,753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7,523,719 | 4 13, 088, 000 +5.3 +5.4 +6.0 +4.7 | +6.3) *418 
November...| 200, 239,380 | 128, 231,874 46, 209, 537 5, 240,897 | 7,681,072 | 4 12,876, 000 +e, 81. +2 +.7 +2.1) t=<L6 
December -..| 202, 383, 234 | 128, 632, 515 46, 720, 062 5, 267,441 | 7,814,216 | #13, 949, 000 +1.1 +.3 +1.1 +.5 |! +1.7 4483 
1953 | | 
j | | 
January ..... 203, 802, 873 | 129, 219, 048 47, 084, 386 5,273,447 | 7,960,902 | 414,265,000) +.7) +.5| +8) +.1) 41.0) ¢429 
February-....| 202,070,779 | 127,775, 412 | 47, 107, 016 5, 270,904 | 8,024,447 | 413, 893, 000 —.8 —1.1 > i-e } +.8 | 4-2 
March. ..... , 247, 523 | 127, 569, 396 | 47, 295, 081 5, 284, 214 8, 138,832 | # 13, 960, 000 +.1 —.2 +.4 +.3 +14) 4 +5 





of acd definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


52 States. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data fe 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


September 21-25,1951. New York: 
The Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 





CoLuis, ROBERT. The Lost and the 
Found: The Story of Eva and 
Ldszlé6, Two Children of War-torn 
Europe. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1953. 181pp. $3.50. 

The author, a pediatrician, tells 
about the mental and physical reha- 
bilitation of two children whom he 
adopted. 


CRUZE, WENDELL W. Adolescent Psy- 


1952. 154 pp. $1. 


MOvUSTAKAS, CLARK E. Children in 
Play Therapy: A Key to Under- 
standing Normal and Disturbed 
Emotions. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 218 pp. 
$4.50. 

Clarifies the purposes and proced- 
ures of play therapy. 


NATIONAL MIDCENTURY COMMITTEE FOR 


chology and Development. New CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Report on 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1953. Children and Youth, 1950-1952. 
557 pp. $5. New York: The Committee, Dec. 
Healthy Personality Development in 1952. 46 pp. $1. (May be or- 


Children as Related to Programs of 
the Federal Government. Report 
of the Interagency Conference, 
Nassau Tavern, Princeton, N. J., 


32 


dered from Health Publications In- 
stitute, 216 North Dawson St., 
Raleigh, N. C.) 


REID, JOSEPH H., and Hacan, HELEN R. 


Residential Treatment of Emotion- 

ally Disturbed Children: A Descrip- 

tive Study. New York: Child 

Welfare League of America, Ine, 

1952. 313 pp. $3.50. 

Describes the operation of 12 treat- 
ment institutions. Considers form of 
organization, intake policies and pro- 
cedures, children in residence, staff, 
treatment, aftercare, costs, and 
sources of support. 


SMITH, Wirtt1am Carison. The Step- 
child. Chicago: 
Chicago Press, 1953. 314 pp. $6 
Discusses the emotional strains and 

special adjustment problems of most 

stepchildren. 


TEICHER, JosePH D. Your Child and 
His Problems: A Basic Guide fo 
Parents. Boston: Little, Browl 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
State, January 1953 ' ments per assistance case, by program and State, 

January 1953 } 
Aid to the | 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State ? assist- dependent to the nently and assist Old-age dependent Aid to permanently 
ance children blind totally ance # assistance children the blind and totally 
disabled (per family) disabled 
Eee OS | Se om (4) $12, 535 Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
ob slitiieliaelll sur} (081 State ? dor dor dor dor 
42, 0, 172 1 ( ) pay- y- pay- pay- 
eee Rete Snes 2 yaar atl | ments| AU, | ments| Al) | ments| A” | ments 
125 35 85 | etn te e for = for oa for ones for 
8,160 | 29,218 396 4, 688 (5) ance | medi-| 9" | medi-| 99° | medi- medi- 
1, 648, 37 117, 332 33, 376 123, 021 384, 808 cal cal cal cal 
278,827 | 42,509 9, 753 (4) 144,773 care care care care 
ae nS ee See (4) 167, 863 
147, 254 28, 089 2,470 21, 123 51, 873 
Conn.......... $74.99 | $9.00 |$127.32 |$12.00 |$85.65 | $7.00] @) | @ 
Far we eee os 3, 933 | 132 1,975 1,109 Dele ccmsedseeledecccalecsdcco| S550) EG cck ce eee 
SER LOO ae eee eee (*) 35, 949 ares: Be 05 | 107.84 .02 | 58.08 14 1961.18 | $0.04 
473, 972 | Re eee 273, 716 | 111, 710 Hawaii_.......- 37.95 | 8.85 | 94.73 | 9.23 | 43.99 $3.67 | 51.17 3.91 
BG OF fcc ots~e } 851 16, 512 68, 047 Dileidncaaksdindidand 54.57 | 14.76 | 118.62 | 5.15 | 57.04} 8.48 | 67.05 | 28.78 
737, 998 | 34, 940 12, 152 (4) (5) i nchitsdielins 43.16 | 6.61 | 8f.14| 5.29 | 46.03} 5.69] () 9 
ee ee eee See) een Se a 135, 974 4.00 | 105.04 | 7.18 | 66.88 | 4.14 | 62. lf 
257, 269 | 8, 366 1, 271 (4) (5) i -19 | 47.09 -O7 | 41.51 1 
Sg eee Te Tae (4) 54, 442 4.84 | 119.05 | 4.79 |..-....}..-.... 87.61 | 34.06 
69, 820 7, 577 2, 619 680 | 5 A Re Rae | venlehgete 59.35 46 | 67.20 | 10.19 
, a pS erred Fv Fiend | 76, 636 
| ROO. o<ndntcon 57.59 | 12.87 | 107.08 | 4.72 | 69.74 | 10.59 { 
12,020 | 18, 469 541 7, 959 | 417 ee 54.05 | 12.83 | 94.40] 3.31 | 64.92 | 1.76 
1, 439, 296 423, 214 52, 353 471, 126 | (5) a a ae 57.07 | ERC: Renee art ee ‘wire ) 
15, 315 ee ee 3, 824 | 129, 388 Se aes 54.98 | 10.00 | 124.82 | 13.50 | 59.74 | 9.00 | 66.56 | 10.00 
13, 131 1, 147 | 22 2, 444 15, 466 . * Se eies >a Pe 208.06) 1:70 1 o ..cc bie dinccickenoe Oe 
io. 113, 596 | 5, 187 | Pe 454, 950 es ae 45.53 | 1.12] 71.12} 3.65 | 43.56] 1.29 | 41.14 3.98 

Oreg SI ORE ae ae SE SR Oo ee 127, 692 8. Spe 68.72 | 12.63 | 125.23 | 8.69 | 76.67 | 12.10 | 76.88 | 14,74 

ES 98, 295 | $8, 112 1, 836 8,978 | 34, ot, ees 29.82 .30 | 56.80 MA taal lilaeasill MA 59 

Ss Entice bindedéoccess anes ee ee 5, 973 | ae 54.84 1.50 | 106.36 -75 | 53.30 -19 | 65.49 3.30 

EES CS ee aa ae 80, 150 2 a ee 52.49 1.01 81.43 48) BTL. 3687. Lennncaletntbde: 

indcccoce 771 462 233 841 | 40 

| |S ee 2 ee 57.24 | 10.57 | 114.36 | 12.00 | 70.93 | 9.82 | 69.18 9.76 

51 | 5 | 1 4 | 37 o “Saat 57.28 -08 | 111.95 .17 | 63.47 | 1.08 | 61.98 £2 

ee Bee eee ee ee ee ee 5, 160 , * Sees 11.01 .07 | 17.34 02} (4) (0) ® 

ares | 815, 120 | 79, 732 7,270 6,718 | 87, 732 Wiccdutintiene 57.44 | 6.29 | 128.80 | 9.97 | 63.79) 6 71.18 6.40 

| | 
1For January data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 1 For January data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 

Bulletin, April 1953. Bulletin, April 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money teoeem 
1 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for January vendor payments for medical care, or both. Av for general assistance 

or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, computed here because of difference among States TH practice - 

figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. ing use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills recipients of the 
In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, special t of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 

New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf without a tet participation. 

of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for January 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. or did not report such payments. 

| | *Data not available. 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Great Britain, 1911-1948. (Social 
Security Series, Memorandum No. 
11.) Ottawa: The Department, 
1952. 163 pp. Processed. 
GREENFIELD, MARGARET. Permanent 
and Total Disability Aid. (1953 
Legislative Problems, No. 4.) 
Berkeley: University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
Feb. 1953. 54 pp. Processed. 
Summarizes arguments for and 
against disability insurance; considers 
title XIV of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and its interpretation by 
the Social Security Administration; 


describes State experience; and dis- 
cusses California’s 1953 disability bill. 
OVERHOLSER, WINFRED. The Psychia- 
trist and the Law. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. 147 
pp. $3.50. 
Includes a discussion of State laws. 
Rusk, Howarp A. “Rehabilitation in 
the Hospital.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 68, Mar. 
1953, pp. 281-285. 40 cents. 
Describes the organization and 
operation of some of the in-patient 
rehabilitation services in New York 
City hospitals. 








Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only* 















































such payments] 
geeky Percentage change from— 
eo Feb: 1953 | March 1952 
r ebruary arch 1 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age ‘ 
— Amount | N2-| 4 mount 
Total 2_._|2, 610, 702|$127, 569, 396/$48.86 | —0.3| -—0.2| —2.6 +6.1 
pe ae 68,516} 1, 867, 557) 27.26 | —1.2 +.1] —8.9| +16.5 
ae 1, 655 94, 270| 56.96 | —.1 +.3| —.7 —.4 
Ariz........- 13, 940 756,096] 54.24 | +.2 +.1| —.1| +10.0 
Se aapeRN 57,475| 1,865, 257| 32.45 | —.3 —.4| —-2.0| +44.3 
Calif........- 272,021| 18, 907,958| 69.51 | —.2 —1| —.6 +4.1 
Colo.#__.....- 325] 4,128,105) 78.89 | +.3 +.1| +.5| +121 
Conn........ 15, 456} 1,009, 593| 65.32, —.9| —1.2 |-14.5 —9.6 
i a a RB 1, 701 64, 262) 37.78 | —1.3 —.7|+43.0| +17.0 
eo ah se 698 143, 754] 53.28 | +.7 +.8 | —3.2 +6.5 
Wie. necsine 66,339] 2, 850,638) 42.97 | —.2 +.1 | —2.0 +9.9 
AED HMA 662] 3,433,324) 36.27) —.3 —.1| =.5). +188 
} 
Hawaii. .... 2, 71,848| 34.29; —.3| +.6| —6.4 -3.9 
Idaho........ 9, 118 493,160) 54.09/ —.3| —.2| —2.6 +4.2 
«ae CL, 105,091} 4,383,766, 41.71; —.8/ —.7| -6.1 —5.4 
oe ee 40, 569} 1, 518, 598) 37.43 | -1.0) —.7 | -7.6 —3.6 
Iowa__......- 46, 2,629,210) 56.78 | —.7)| +.6| —4.1 +6.2 
* Seteapar: 36, 471) 2, 100, 594) 57.60 | —.2| +.2| 2.4 +6.7 
8 ET OS 55,188, 1,939,397| 35.14, —.5| —.4|—13.4 +2.9 
MB Roe 120,154} 6,165,572) 51.31| @) | —.1| —.1 +2.3 
Maine._____- 13, 614,022| 45.84; —.8| +4.2| -6.4 —.3 
in oi, dbase 10, 863 464,636| 42.77} —6| —.5| —4.4 +.1 
Mass........ 6, 446, 380| 66.77) -.2| -1.3|-28) -6.6 
4,424,222) 51.26| -1.0| -.7|-68| -1.3 
2, 402, 236] 45.20) —.5| —.1| —3.0 —3.9 
1, 695,479) 28.24) +.5/ +84) +44) +40.3 
6, 538,085) 50.05 | —.2 —.3| —.9| +14.0 
620,394) 58.04) —.6| —.8)| —5.1 7.3 
818,183] 43.17; —.6| ( |-128| —14.1 
149, 934) 56.37 —.2| —.2| —2.5 +1.1 
313, 776| 45.14; —.3| —.4] +.9 +3.5 
1, 292,277] 59.78; —.1| +.8| —2.5 +8.6 
479, 104| 44.33/ +.8| +.8) +.7 +6.0 
6, 257, 380| 57.72 | —.4 —.4| —5.6 —2.6 
1, 504,032) 29.61 | ee se ee 
478,680} 55.30| —.3| —2.0| —3.2 +3.2 
5,691, 479| 51.46; —.8| —.8| —5.2 —.5 
6, 293, 712/ 66.08 | —.1| —.2/—-1.0) +4344 
1, 355, 816| 62.05| —.3| +.4| —4.0 +3.9 
2, 828, 568) 42.55 | —1.1| —1.4 |—10.5 —2.3 
324,078] 7.57) —.1| —.6|+43.5| +42.2 
435, 339| 49.07} —.4| +.5|-69| —4.1 
1,316,954] 31.41| —.3| —.4| 1.4] 413.5 
416] 44.081 —.5| —.1/-3.3) +1.9 
2, 206, 812} 36.70) +.1) () | —.1 +18.7 
8, 371, 787| 38.35 | +.1 +1] —5| +141 
, 732| 67.65| —.2| +.1]| —1.8 +2.0 
281,496, 40.73; —.5| —.1| —1.5 +1.3 
7,629 10.95| +.7| +.3/] +4.0 +3.4 
461, 492| 26.38 | —.7| -—.3] —7.8 +6.2 
4,311, 443| 66.06| —.3| —.5| —3.7 +3.4 
, 769} 33.48 | $1.3) +1.2) 43.7] +20.5 
2, 551,004) 51.52) —.7| (@) | —4.1 +1.7 
243,091| 59.39 +.1 | +.2 | —3.9 | +2.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
— to revision. 

3 judes 3,994 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment. 
to recipients, by State, March 1953 * ' 


[E xclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 












































such payments] 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
boa February 1953 | March 
ro ebruary 1952 
State recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ila 
amount age N N 
um- um- 
ber Amount ber Amount 
Total ?...| 98,380 | $5,284,214 [$53.71 | () +0.3 | +1.2 +03 
eneste 
43,154 | 28.56 | —O0.1) +11) —.5 | +igy 
2,460 | (4) (4) (*) ) ( 
40,420 | 59.01 | —.3 +.2| —5.6 tes 
75, 732 | 30.20| +.4 +.7| +2.5| +4479 
1,006, 934 | 85.90 | —.5 —.4| +1.7 +71 
22,690 | 65.77 | +1.5| +2.0] 0 +H} 
23,675 | 78.39) —1.0| —2.9|—-1.0] +4147 
12,013 | 50.69} 0 ® +6.3| +173 
14,054 | 57.13 | —1.2| —2.2| —5.4 +57 
148, 592 | 47.58 | —.2 (8) —2.3| +138 
127,453 | 41.45 | +.3 +.4/) 45.1] +7 
4,570 | 41.938] +.9| +1.9] —2.7 +23 
11,101 | 59.05 | +.5| —1.0| —41 +29 
7 49.88 | —.6 —.3 | —5.3 -28 
68,753 | 40.88 | —.2 +.2| -2.5) 497 
89,187 | 67.62 | —.4 (3) +2.1 | +4158 
38, 106 | 63.40 | +1.0 +.9|—-1.6| +194 
91,031 | 37.09; —.1 -.1 | —3.1 +14.) 
92,823 | 47.29) +.6 +.7 | +3.7 +88 
28,088 | 49.80| —.5| +5.6| —5.2 +3. 
23,491 | 50.30| —.4 —.6| —.8 +89 
145, 502 | 84.45; +.2| +2.2/ +5.3| 4139 
108, 938 | 59.63 | —.1 +.5 | —2.6 +82 
67, 142 | 58.64/ —.5| +.3) —-1.9| -94 
100, 365 | 34.02} +.3| +10.0| +4.9| +985 
174, 250 | 50.00| +.2| +.2/+13.0| +199 
297 | 64.28) -1.0) —1.7) —.8] +195 
46,270 | 65.82] —.3| +2.6| —7.6 42 
2,319 | (4) (0) (*) (4) 10] 
14, 987 | 50.46 | +1.0} +1.3 | —1.7 +15 
53,022 | 64.43] 0 —.5 | +2.6 49.1 
18,057 | 42.89} +.2 +.2 |—10.4 -L1 
280, 067 | 68.04 | +1.1 —.8| +.3 $5.7 
| 
176,324 | 39.17| +.4) +.9] 41.4] +4155 
5,908 | 51.82} 0 —4.1 6 -25 
187, 788 51.62] —.5| —.3| 28] 4281 
180,093 | 75.64) —.2 —.5| —7.4| +98 
26, 769 | 73.54] +.6| +3.7|—5.5| 488 
781,018 | 49.41) —.1| —.3| +2.8 +22 
8,145 | 7.46) 41.5) +1.3 |+75.8| +76 
11,250} 61.14) O | 13) 0 | +10 
59,902 | 36.84/ —.1) —.1/ +1.6] +88 
8,701 | 43.07} 0 | +.2/-2.9) 463 
122,332 | 41.71; +.4| +.4]+5.6] +169 
259, 441 | 43.12 ~.1| —.1| +.1] +181 
13,466 | 62.93) —.5) +.6| —4.0 +. 
7,725 | 44.91 —.6 | @) | —4.4 -1.0 
474) (4) (*) (4) (*) () 
45,382 | 33.04) —.9/ —.5|-90/ <3 
67,278 | 82.85; 0 | +.5| —2.5 +6.1 
45,566 | 30.11 | +.7) +.4/+47.8) +428 
72,580 | 57.74| —.6| —.6| —5.9 -1 
Wre--------| 85 5,160 | 60.71) ® | @& (4) (*) 
| 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In Nevada (all eee and 
payments), in California (503 recipients, $44,850 in payments), in Washington 
(9 recipients, $430 in payments), in Missouri (912 recipients, $45,938 in 
ments), and in Pennsylvania (6,672 recipients, $332,117 in payments). 
plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania were approved under 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 56 recipients; percent 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| Number . 
State | a | Average per— February 1953 in— March 1952 in— 
families Total? | Children | am. 
| Family | Recipient | Number of! Amount | Namberof) mount 
| | i 
SE See | 574, 397 2,016,680 | 1,516,662 | $47, 295, 081 $82. 34 $23. 45 +0.3 +0.4 —3.7 +4.0 
SS a eee 18, 335 66, 749 51, 982 | 723, 715 39. 47 10. 84 +.1 +.9 4) +12.5 
see eee 856 2, 810 2, 046 | 68, 353 79. 85 24. 32 +2.3 +4.3 +16.1 +27.3 
NE BS dietth deddctinaded<& 3, 660 13, 991 10, 544 | 311, 232 85. 04 . 25 +.2 +.5 +3.9 +21.1 
Arkansas EES TRH 13, 041 49, 157 37, 644 | 722, 038 55. 37 14. 69 +.4 +.4 —1.9 +37.1 
ES a eS ST 52, 065 66, 090 126, 654 6, 193, 086 118. 95 37. 29 +.9 +1.4 —6.1 —3.4 
lorado. . - - eACwey FS 5, 147 | 19, 096 14, 494 | 538, 518 104. 63 28. 20 +1.1 +1.4 —1.2 +5.6 
NE csc pcbickiaecacdss 4, 140 | 13, 657 10, 049 | 472, 508 114. 13 34. 60 —.4 —1.9 —13.4 —8.2 
i eae 738 2, 885 | 2, 222 64, 370 87. 22 22. 31 —.7 +.5 +2.8 +10.5 
District of Columbia... _._....- 1,953 8, 049 | 6, 279 | 212, 271 | 108. 69 26. 37 +2.4 +2.8 —2.9 +7.6 
BE ic tath cen dhigreccodud 18, 452 62, 723 | 47, 132 | 979, 978 | 53. 11 15. 62 (4) —.2 +5. 2 +23.1 
SR Saket Seat tidvsnecqeed} 13, 298 | 46, 457 35, 414 | , 504 | 72.24 20. 68 —.8 —.5 —38.7 —11.3 
xe 
SE Te ea. ee 3, 193 | 12, 008 9, 405 | 274, 734 86. 04 22. 88 +1.0 +.6 -1.8 +11 
os sulonneseGeirdunndnand 1,903 | 6, 694 4,927 | 231, 686 121.75 34. 61 +.8 +1.1 —13.2 —5.9 
i S- 4 22, 491 82, 192 61,285 | 2, 597, 286 115. 48 31. 60 —.4 (4) —2.0 +2.9 
Rk as ca ithnontditnel 7,812 26, 847 19, 947 | 605, 481 77.51 22. 55 —.7 —.1 —8.3 +5.7 
Es Cot cmadiedsancand 4 5, 760 20, 376 15,163 | 5 681, 589 118. 33 33. 45 +1.2 +1.6 +7.3 +26. 3 
a RE 3, 948 14, 155 | 10, 819 | 391, 019 99. 04 27. 62 +1.1 +.7 —8.7 —1.9 
Little ninth mdawseantod 20, 008 | 71, 534 | 53,172 | 1, 285, 479 64. 25 17.97 +.3 +.4 —1.9 +50. 8 
Rats BS ree 20, 918 | 77, 883 | 58, 402 1, 325, 838 63. 38 17. 02 —.8 8 —5.6 —5.1 
ERS «: thikistvattbgeon ceed 4, 285 | 15, 031 | 10, 873 | 353, 127 82. 41 23. 49 +1.3 +1.2 —4.3 +7.7 
Maryland - aes ame at 5, 424 | 21, 237 | 16, 301 | 505, 961 93. 28 23. 82 +1.3 +1.5 +6. 5 +14.3 
Massachusetts. ..............-. 12, 569 | 41, 453 | 30,636 | 1, 443, 387 114. 84 34. 82 +.4 +.1 —4.7 —5.5 
| j 
ENB SES SS 23, 141 75, 452 53,873 | 2, 324, 386 100. 44 30. 81 —2.4 —2.0 -7.7 —4.8 
Ib cthedccbicd-cnnesde 7, 310 | 24, 813 | 18, 978 | 741, 602 101. 45 29. 89 +.5 +1.3 —6.7 —5.0 
Mississi pp! ey Peek + 11, 009 | 41, 481 | 32, 073 | 302, 661 27. 49 7. 30 +2.3 +2.9 +5.8 +10.8 
SE's oF, <u scvessconcetsc 20, 903 | 70, 947 | 52, 431 1, 258, 637 60. 21 17.74 +.5 +.3 —6.5 +7.9 
Montana Be RCM SS 2, 282 | 8, 045 | 5, 977 233, 724 102. 42 29. 05 +.5 +.1 —4.6 +12.7 
Te Sa Sa 2, 517 8, 691 | 6, 429 | 232, 321 92. 30 | 26. 73 —.5 -.1 —11.2 —8.3 
Nevada ?...._..- eeiee bulk 24 | 86 | 62 | 938 () (?) () ®) © ¢) 
New Hampshire 1, 321 | 4, 663 | 3, 442 | 148, 642 112. 52 31.88 +1.0 +.8 —7.8 —.6 
New Jersey 4, 988 | 16, 899 12, 837 541, 851 108. 63 32. 06 +1.0 +.5 —3.7 +3.3 
New Mexico 5, 237 | 18, 791 | 14, 379 353, 916 67. 58 18. 83 +2.1 +2.2 —2.2 +7.1 
New York 47, 257 164, 264 | 118, 720 5, 572, 041 117.91 33.92 —.6 —.3 —11.1 —7.1 
| i 
North Carolina... -... 17, 548 | 64, 978 | 49, 528 | 994, 219 56. 66 15. 30 +2.0 +2.3 +2.4 +22.6 
North Dakota... -..... 1, 550 5, 558 | 4, 233 | 165, 616 106. 85 29. 80 +.3 —2.2 —7.4 +2.3 
epee Sree 12, 864 | 7, 803 36,116 | 1, 052, 466 81. 81 22. 02 +.4 +.7 —4.8 +7.1 
CIEL. 4. Sebsbcbopocacasdad 17, 684 | 59, 275 | 45,185 | 1, 660, 284 93. 89 28. 01 +.2 +.2 —12.5 +16.4 
Ee lati cien case ded 3, 221 | 11, 131 8, 380 | 383, 371 119. 02 34. 44 +.6 +1.5 6.9 +5.3 
Pennsylvania................ = 26,921 | 100, 528 | 75, 857 2, 619, 880 97.32 26. 06 —1.2 —2.4 —16.8 —8.0 
SE ecw euhisocacdodid 32, 080 | 100, 189 | 76, 815 | 305, 730 9. 53 3.05 +.1 —11 +56. 6 +63.8 
illest: 3, 201 | 10, 746 | 7,811 | 328, 458 102. 61 30. 57 +.3 () —4.8 +1.5 
South Carolina... ..........-- 6, 601 | 25, 053 | 19, 480 | 297, 673 45. 10 11.88 +1.2 +1.4 ) —5.2 
Re iki cinewncntccna 2, 676 | 8, 850 | 6, 695 | 216, 185 80. 79 24. 43 +.4 +.9 +2.2 +15.8 
SNS 0'an.. -konscecceusae. 20, 080 | 72, 973 | 54, 87 | 993, 642 49. 48 13. 62 +.6 +.8 —2.7 +.1 
RE ES a 16, 885 | 65,815 | 49,173 | 1,112, 407 65. 88 16. 90 +2.0 +1.9 +3.8 +37.9 
Utah. - Sasha eeasSateby 2, 884 | 10, 075 | 7, 443 | 325, 516 112. 87 32.31 +2.2 +2.3 —2.4 +.7 
a me Sap 1, 022 | 3, 570 | 2,722 | 74, 681 73.07 20. 92 +.8 +2.0 —.4 +35.5 
I... cacencconane 222 | 719 616 | 3, 788 17. 06 5. 27 —2.6 —2.9 —1.3 +6.5 
hid dnconignrembenieg 7, 473 | 28, 102 | 21,729 | 473, 989 | 63. 43 16. 69 +.9 +1.6 —4.0 +16. 4 
Washington. ................. | —sisga | 29; 918 | 21,915} 1,106,740| 124.46 36. 99 +3.0 43.0, —&7 +16.8 
ME TMOMIIR. « . oan ccecteneee 17,959 | 66, 281 | 51,629 | 1, 488, 721 | 82. 90 22. 46 +2.9 +2.7 | +6. 5 +46.6 
Wisconsin... ...... ‘iad 8,131 | 27, 737 | 20, 460 | 981, 958 | 120.77 | 35. 40 +.8 +1.5 | —4.6 +.5 
RE SE aE. cca 518 | 1, 873 | 1, 407 | 56, 788 | 109. 63 | 30. 32 | —.2 +1.1 —6.8 +.6 














o a8 epee of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 

‘ of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 ae cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipient 
quarterly. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $100,858 from assistance funds were made to 3,605 
families in Missouri, and $92,344 to 2,708 families in Ohio. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





OASI BENEFICIARIES 


(Continued from page 18) 
for the health care that becomes an 
increasing problem with the passing 


many old persons, but they can be 
a liability too; retiring does not 
automatically wipe out family obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. As long as 


age on retirement income, the old 
men and women do not ask for help, 
and they accept it only when there 
seems to be no other way out of an 





years. 


Bulletin, June 1953 


Relatives are an asset for 


there is a chance to work or to man- 


impossible situation. 








Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
ts and payments to recipients, by State, March 























1953 } 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
oy Percentage change from— 
ey February 1953 March 1952 
0 e 1 
State | recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
“7 Amount _ Amount 
Total...| 167, 513 $8, 138, 832 $48. 59 +1.2 +1.4 | +24.1 +30.8 
pe 8, 849 246,483 | 27.85 | +.1 +.6) +3.7 +29.1 
Ark... 17,920 | 31.22 | +6.3 MPERD | cnedibelddocecaia 
216, 688 | 55.48 | +1.5 +1.8 +6.2 +14.8 
6, 874 | 53.70 | —2.3 —1.2 —3.0 +17.0 
86,854 | 61.55 | —.1 +.3 | +12.3 +26.7 
132, 683 | 39.57 |4-16.4 | +17.3 | -....__]......._. 
57, 531 | 47.74 | +1.8 +3.2| +4.9 +8.5 
477 | 56.75 | +1.9 +2.0 +3.1 +10.9 
175, 416 | 43.74 | +2.8 +4.2 | +53.1 +61.6 
168, 159 | 56.32 | +1.1 +1.2 | +12.1 +23.3 
581,818 | 41.28 | —1.3 —1.6 —4.1 —1.4 
167, 742 | 50.80 | +2.9 +3.3 | +24.0 +34.7 
449,645 | 60.38 | +2.0 +1.2 | +79.5 +86.9 
90, 598 | 66.08 | +2.2 +1.9 | +37.8 +55.5 
29,061 | 21.64 | +4.4 +7.2 | +64.2 +79.7 
651, 279 | 51.81 +.6 +.6 | +14.1 +27.9 
76, 802 | 62.85 +.5 +.7 | +11.2 +25.4 
4,500 | 53.57 (@) eg Ee rt 
146, 464 | 72.90 1.1 5.0 50.7 +83.9 
71, 438 | 36.79 —.9 —1.6 —5.9 —14.3 
1, 982, 839 | 64.33 +.6 +.2) +4.6 +9.5 
237, 229 | 35.10 | +2.5 +2.8 | +49.4 +91.1 
46,179 | 62.07 +.3 —5.6 | +18.7 +22.4 
297,626 | 49.57 +.2 +.5 | +27.0 +41.2 
273, 904 | 69.20 | +1.9 +2.3 | +75.1 +311.2 
159, 903 | 74.90 | +2.2 +3.2 | +19.1 +31.0 
487, 154 | 48.67 +.3 +3.6 +4,5 +14.6 
89,831 | 8.43 | +1.4 +1.2 |+163.3 +146.5 
26, 152 | 60.12 | +5.2 +5.6 |+103.3 +91.5 
180, 188 | 31.37 | +1.5 +1.4 | +39.9 +38.1 
15, 578 | 45.68 | +6.6 +6.0 | +92.7 +113.6 
94,781 | 62.36 —.1 +.4 —2.6 +6.3 
10, 426 | 43.99 | +3.5 +3.7 | +23.4 +29.8 
256 | (4) () (4) (?) (?) 
127,396 | 35.97 | +1.5 +1.7 | +19.6 +28.7 
405, 244 | 72.59 +.8 +1.8 | +3.7 +23.9 
182,812 | 37.62 | +3.4 +3.5 |+112.9 +146.6 
69,974 | 65.70} +.9 +1.8 | +17.7 +21.0 
26,928 | 59.05 | +.2 —.2 —3.8 +7.2 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 


age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and Payments to 
cases, by State, March 1953 1 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 



























































re 

Payments to cases Percentage change from~— 
aed 

Num- February 1953 March 1952 

State ber of Peeal > in— in— 
cases 0 ver- 

amount | age ie 
— Amount .— Amount 
Total *...| 283,000 |$13, 960,000 |$49.26 | —1.2| +0.5 |-15.0 —11,6 
es 
ye rae 134 3, 336 | 24.90 | +6.3 | +11.3 |-12.4 —9.6 

Alaska_..._.. 146 6,826 | 46.75 | —8.2) —3.9] (3) () 
7 eee 1, 470 67, 182 | 45.70 |+10.0| +8.3 |+18.5| 4397 
Age 4... 2. 2, 132 28,960 | 13.58; —.9| 1.2 |—12.8 —9.9 
OME. zis 2s. 29,576 | 1,385,325 | 46.84 +1.7/ +3.1| —9.3 7.4 
2 2,013 90,819 | 45.12 | —5.9| -—10.3 |-10.7 —44 
Conn-....... $3,893 | §214,825/ 55.18/ —.5| +1.2] -6.6 5.1 

5 aes fa | iow lanes| ria | eset] Y 
 . werenen 2 ‘ y : 6 | +6.7 3 
So RaneeNS 7 5, 300 io § RRR RE aed et wee hie 
> Se Iara 2, 408 41,895 | 17.40 | —8.3 —9.3 |-32.5 | —39) 
Hawaii... __. 1,817 102,016 | 56.15 | +3.3} +43.2] —.8 +2.9 
Idaho *_______ 131 5,483 | 41.85 | —1.5 —.9 |-20.6 | -19.9 
a 24,430 | 1, 504,374 | 61.58 | —.6| +4.8 |—13.7 —8.5 
je , 389 202, 256 | 34.84 | —8.7 +.2 |—16.6 5.7 
Towa......... | 3,809 126,995 | 33.34 | -—5.6| -5.3) —6.5 5.0 
teats | 1,886 94,471 | 50.09 | —3.4 —.3 |-13.5 9.5 
ee 2, 659 72,329 | 27.20; -6.5| —4.4 |-17.0 9.9 
REAR 6, 847 268,072 | 39.15 | +1.0| +.9] +6.9 +6.2 
Maine. ...._. 3, 450 153, 082 | 44.37 / +2.5| +.4|-13.4) —199 
ik ee oe 2, 524 131, 467 | 52.09 | —2.1 —2.0 |—15.6 6.5 
DE viccnnet | 12,697 | 536 | 54.23 | —2.4 —.1/-23.2} 937 
Mich........ 13, 799 | 754,892 | 54.71 | —1.1/ +42.0/-43.9/ —g4) 
Minn........ | 6,552) 357,368 | 54.54) —2/ +11] —54 +.3 
22. 889 | 11,478 | 12.91 | +2.4/ 42.9] -1.8 $3.7 
MaP...... | 8,904 | 308,081 | 34.60; —.3| 41.2] -7.9 +4.2 
Mont......_. 732 | 24,606 | 33.61) —.5 | +41.4/-14.2] -j95 
Sees 7 300 710,350 | 34.50/ —3.2| +.5 | 45.3 +4.5 
Nou... | 1,136] 47,645 | 41.94 | +2'8| 1.6 |-28.2| org 
1 fee 6, 181 429, 478 | 69.48 | —3.1| -—1.0 |-16.5 04 
N. Mex.____- | 297 7,439 | 25.05 | +6.1| 46.3 |-11.1 -Ll 
Pho Wt ast "34,754 | 2,591,887 | 74.58 | -3.9| -2.7 20.9) —m4 
a: 2, 136 | 38,429 | 17.99 +4.4/ +3.0/-14.3} -229 
N. Dak._...-| 636 29,521 | 46.42} 0 —3.2| —1.2 +9.0 
Ohio 13... | 20,422 909, 549 | 44.54| -1.9| -1.0| —.5 +8.6 
ea | 3 5,800 94, (4) | (a) +8.4 | (13) +47 
Ee | 5,434 330, 182 | 60.76 | —3.3 —1.6})—-7.1| <9 
| RET ae | 17,622 968, 555 | 54.96 | —1.1 +1.0 |~14.5 -7.1 
2 ween | 2) 302 15, 448 | 6.71| -3.0|) 4.2) 9.2] gg 
| OF Pe eeeore 3, 829 269,776 | 70.46 | —1.6 | +10.8 |—15.0 -7.1 
SG... 2, 133 47, 554 22.29) (8) +1.5 | —3.7 +27.9 
8. Dak.......| 1,043 28,382 | 27.21 |+14.6 | +11.7| +1.4) =89 
Teatic.;. | 2,754 35, 833 | 13.01| -1.0} -—2.8] —4.9 +2.3 
_. *oedoam | *6 900 | * 167,000 |....-....1....-..]-0-25.. eee 
1 “gee 1,397 85, 507 | 61.21 | —2.2| +2.5| —1.1 9 
t eh) ad | | | RR Re Arete eat 
212 2,089 | 9.85) —5.8| -98/-90/° —O8 
2, 028 61,616 | 30.38) +1.8/ +.6 |—-14.2 —4.4 
9, 061 568,915 | 62.79 | -3.8| -—4.8| +.3] +4997 
3, 701 123, 440 | 33.35 | +9.3 | +16.6| -3.0| +23.9 
5,662 | 356, 278 | 62.02) -1.8/ +.7/—7.9| +64 
10,860 | 48.05 | —8.9| —16.2 | +6.6 +74 
—s a EE 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey Payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
yo ey Nebraska; dats not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

+ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 , 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Includes 3,605 cases and payments of $100,858 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children program. 

4 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 5,848 cases and payments of $180,531 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,723 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,535 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

4 Estimated. 

% Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits being paid 
under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program at 

the end of April totaled $224.3 mil- 
lion. About 5.4 million persons were 
receiving these benefits—95,900 more 
than at the end of March. The in- 
creases in the number of old-age and 
wife’s benefits were smaller than 
those in March, while for all types of 
survivor monthly benefits they were 
larger. The over-all increase was 
slightly smaller than that in March. 

Since September 1952 there has 
been a continuous rise in the amount 
of the average old-age benefit. The 
April increase of 15 cents brought the 
average payment up to $50.11. For all 
other types of benefits except mother’s 
benefits, the average amounts have 
shown a similar upward trend since 
September 1952. The increases in the 
T-month period since September 1952 
range from $1.32 for old-age benefits 
(from $48.79 to $50.11) to six cents 
for aged widow’s benefits (from $40.65 
to $40.71). The increases are due 
chiefly to the progressively rising pro- 
portion of beneficiaries whose benefits 
were computed under the new-start 
formula. This computation method 
uses only earnings after 1950 and, on 
the whole, produces higher benefits 
than those obtained by using earnings 
after 1936 and the conversion table. 

The average for mother’s benefits 
decreased for several months follow- 
ing the enactment of the 1952 amend- 
ments. This decline was due to the 
transfer to current-payment status, 
with a small benefit amount payable, 
of mother’s benefits that had previ- 











ously been completely suspended be- 
cause the mother was working for 
wages in excess of the exempt amount. 
Since January 1953, however, the 
average mother’s benefit has in- 
creased each month. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
134,700 persons in April, slightly 
fewer than in March but 85 percent 
more than the number awarded a 
year earlier. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments totaling $8.0 million were 
awarded in April to 49,700 persons, 
more than in any other month since 
the beginning of the program. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS and the 
number of persons aided by these 
programs declined during April. Ex- 
penditures for public assistance to- 
taled $201 million—a net decrease 
from March of $1 million. 

The declines in the number of re- 
cipients were concentrated in the pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance. Continuing the downward 
trend that began in October 1950, 
the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance dropped 6,400 or 0.2 
percent. The number of families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, 
which had increased somewhat dur- 
ing the winter months, showed a small 
decline (2,200 families, or 0.4 per- 
cent). Following a seasonal increase 
during December and January in the 
general assistance caseload, the num- 
ber of cases receiving this type of 
assistance has dropped for three con- 
secutive months, and in April there 
were 8,000 fewer cases on the rolls 
than in the previous month. The pro- 
gram for aid to the permanently and 


totally disabled in April added 2,600 
persons—a rise about equal to the 
average monthly increase over the 
past 12 months. 

The average payments for the Na- 
tion changed little from March to 
April in the four special types of as- 
sistance. Differences among the 
States in the amount of change in 
average payments were generally 
small, but there were some excep- 
tions. Arizona reported the largest 
increases for three programs—old-age 
assistance ($1.55), aid to dependent 
children ($4.08), and aid to the blind 
($3.31). These increases occurred 
when the State began meeting 100 
percent of the needs of certain In- 
dians living on reservations. 

Utah had sizable increases in aver- 
age payments in old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled—the 
result of a change in the maximums 
from $63 to $68 for one-person cases. 
Payments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children were not affected, 
since the increased maximum applied 
only to one-person cases. 

In Illinois a reduction in the food 
allowance—based on a February price 
survey—was made in 75 counties. In 
addition, in order to conserve limited 
funds for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children, special allow- 
ances for clothing in time of emer- 
gency and for moving expenses, stor- 
age of furniture, and other items of 
a temporary nature were not given 
without approval by the State’s field 
staff. 

In the State of Washington, aver- 
age payments decreased more than 
$2.00 in old-age assistance and about 






































$1.50 in aid to the blind and aid to Selected current statistics 
the permanently and totally disabled 
Cc J 1 
when responsibility for the costs of aceon rs pce aap ecient: 
medical and nursing care of aged, | oh. i aan 
Calendar year 
blind, and disabled persons in nurs- — Apeil March April 
ing homes was assigned to the State | : 7: 1882 aa sail 
public health agency. The assistance =a, 
agency continues to have responsi- Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
bility for meeting the cost of board Total civilian SE SD 62,810 | 63,134 61, 744 62, 968 eu 
a Te , 61, : ’ . 
and room for such recipients. Cow ered Smee pone nn 61, 460 60, 132 61, 005 
ree SAE nengeeet FW eeental EE rm : 45, 900 44, 800 
covered by State unemployment insur- 7“ SereE Ss sour wi 
gg ll 7,300 | 37, 35, 717 
INITIAL CLAIMS FILED in April for bene wt sere sinwerenlonbtennenens- | oo 85, 000 | gi at 
fits under the State unemployment mena ‘da tins - . 
insurance programs increased moder- ~~ itv~tma. | 
ately (6.2 percent) to 835,300,mainly ji, |_|. esi $283.11  goso.8 ins $254.1 
because of administrative factors. . a pony Diino monn | 194.8 177.1 m.8 1m 
rs’ ren a v4. 53. . x 
With the beginning of » new uniform Personal interest inome and dividends a} a7} ms] a m4 A 
| Ne em enema alae 2.5 | 2.5 2.4 2. 
benefit year in five States and the Soolal Gnaslihins cal SUlaas pawns © 3.9 | 8 | 3.3 ap 3 
availability of a new quarter’s wage ae subsistence allowances * and . _ ; “i 1951, 
credits for benefit purposes in most siiadeain asennad eae 2.2 | 2:3 | “sn 2.2 25 | more 
= the — oe — Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of ¢ 
ed c who earlier ex- 
Monthly benefits: fourt 
hausted their benefit rights or whose Current-payment status: 1 | | of ai 
Number ie TEES 5, 401 + 2? =a Sy eee. ee 
wage credits had been insufficient to Amount (in thousands) <= $224 274 | $219,585 | grag. aan | $2,228 000 | 8188081 | port 
entitle them to benefits. Seasonal  , Average old-age benefit..--.----_.___.___. $60.11 $49.94 | 848.06 |------------|--------008 | men 
aonare (in thousands): 
factors were most important in the |S ee 135 | _ 138 | 73 1, 053 1,3% | total 
continuance of the downward trend Amount. ..--..-.---.------------------- $6, 118 $6, 449 $2, 310 $42, 750 $42, 282 spre: 
in the number of weeks of unemploy- Unemployment Insurance * beca 
ment claimed, which represent con- Initial claims cohen pe eae eng oa = | “al of re 
Z eeks of unempilo ent ciaim n ou- R35 | 787 | 7 11, 17 
tinuing unemployment; with a de- a cesarean it te | 4.332 | 4. 585 | hers | 54, 311 38 artic 
compensa’ usands)..... 3, 698 | 4,091 | s | 5,777 . 
cline of 4.9 percent, the total dropped == Wri "average beneficiaries (in thousands)_| 840 | | “sel 874 m | istic 
to 4.3 million. Benefits paid (in millions) $83 $02 | sou | $008 0 | who 
le wee or unem | | 
The number of claimants receiving “men... | 888.97 | gt. | geese | aero | atm | foun 
benefits in an average week declined Public Assistance pair 
again in April. The total of 840,400 oT 
R ients (in thousands } | 
was 9.6 percent less than the number ‘Ola-age 9, 2, 604 | 2, 611 | Pe NEE ee |----00 to t 
in March, as all but five States 444 A ~ saa «ans, SS wad = | ~ | ee | 
CCR agree 1, 513 | 1, 517 © (meee ae 
reported fewer beneficiaries. The Pe" aa age Ncaeienene 4 2 1 oe Prererr-saess ees: 1950 
amount of benefits paid to unem- Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _| 170 | 168 | Reger e oo the 
ployed workers declined 10.1 percent Average payments: panceenrocnnceonneccsocen | = | 283 | $20 |-- 5 a ther 
Beers ante SS a a $48.85 £48.86 | w) ae = . 
to about $83.0 million. For the first to dependent children (per family) _..... | 82.44 | be'34 | 4 co > Se se rien 
time since January the average week- 4ig to the blind_............. aaa sz- 53.74 53.71 | ee ee |-----22e0 sons 
ly check received by beneficiaries for  Gmcenmene | |) BME eneneneoeeeleovooome an 
total unemployment rose slightly, to for ; 
$23.27. 1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special publie | 2UM 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly assistance programs and general assistance few 
hua! ures, figures me oe —o — and an- a Includes ay and ow ee insurance benefits; had 
: ave ae unempio ent insuran ta local men 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION membership data, represen nt pay period 0 nstead of week). vi wa eo oa workme i 
ureau -Age and Sur- co. tion; State and yment 
and assets showed greater gains in vivors ee excludes joint coverage under the insurance and temporary disability benefits; “ 90 li 
1952 than in any other year since the railroad retirement a and old-age end survivors | insur. unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union  20%,Rrosrams. > See mt Readjustment Amasence Acts ee a 
3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
important faétor in this growin wes TSS ES ita of Dates Beaming “SRS Ie Cea 
m ce 0 conomics, under vernmen 
eon = 7 ee te tine of Commerce. Continental United tcnuanee, aeltenas service life insurance, and mil | desj 
the Nation’s general economic con- States, except for employees’ income, which includes _tary and naval insurance prea, the Government disa 
dition; national income and total per- _Pa¥ of Federal civilian and military personnel in all transfer pay en ae Gree T 
§ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- loyer’s Peiabill Act for railroad workers and 
sonal income were the highest on butions from the self-employed excluded from total fam tag v oy the 
record, and there was little unemploy- ___ but ut not Geducted fro ag ne mel tnooa.e. caine H Benefit in current-pe ¢ status is subject to = 
vilian cash an n ct or to uction of fixed amount 
ment. More widespread interest in or labor ~~ bey A reat —. that is less than an the current month’s benefit; calendar 
m™ -Ou iy, ve , an a 
the credit union movement and = pent con roe he terminal g Ae ay Payments a oe 
knowledge of its nature and purpose pendents of enlisted See Excludes ws employes justed for voided ea Ganade thee Rocke one and benefit refunds. * 
contributions under social insurance and related pro- Ana‘ 
(Continued on page 25) grams. 
2 Social Security | ul 
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Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled: 
Recipients With Heart Disease 


In mid-1951 the Bureau of Public Assistance, in cooperation 
with State public assistance agencies, made a survey to obtain 
information on the social and medical characteristics of the men 
and women receiving aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. The foilowing article analyzes the findings with respect 
to recipients with a disease of the heart; it is the first of several 


articles based on the study. 


MONG needy permanently and 
totally disabled persons receiv- 
ing aid in the early summer of 


| 1951, diseases of the heart were found 


more frequently than any other group 
of diseases or impairments. One- 
fourth of the recipients of this type 
of aid had a disease of the heart re- 
ported as the sole or major impair- 
ment resulting in permanent and 
totai disability. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in heart disease and 
because of its prevalence in this group 
of recipients of public assistance, the 
article is focused on the character- 
istics of only those recipients for 
whom a disease of the heart was 
found to constitute the major im- 
pairment. 

The Federal-State program of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled was inaugurated in October 
1950, under the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Previously, 
there had been relatively little expe- 
rience with programs limited to per- 
sons whose disabilities were both total 
and permanent. A Statewide program 
for such persons had operated for a 
humber of years in Wisconsin, and a 
few counties or cities in other States 
had similar programs. In some States 
the general assistance programs were 
80 limited in scope that eligibility for 
aid was virtually synonymous with 
permanent and total disability. A 
few of these programs were, in fact, 
designated as aid for handicapped or 
disabled persons. 

There were in many States, among 
the recipients of general assistance, 
sizable numbers of persons who were 





* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Bulletin, July 1953 


severely disabled; there were also in- 
capacitated parents in families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
whose disabilities were permanent 
and total and whose needs were not 
met by the payments under that pro- 
gram. As States developed programs 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, persons who had been re- 
ceiving general assistance or aid to 
dependent children and who met eli- 
gibility requirements for the new pro- 
gram were transferred to it. Such 
persons comprised a large part of all 
recipients under this program during 
its early months of operation. Dis- 
abled recipients who were in receipt 
of aid to the needy blind and the dis- 
abled aged who were receiving old-age 
assistance were not usually trans- 
ferred to the new program. 


Method of Study 


From the beginning of the program 
it was planned to collect data on the 
social and medical characteristics of 
recipients of aid. Under the State 
plans for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the determination 
that a disability of permanent and 
total character did or did not exist 
had to be made by a physician and 
a trained social worker acting on be- 
half of the State agency.! This pro- 
cedure ensured that there were care- 
fully recorded and evaluated medical 
as well as social data for each re- 
cipient of aid. 

By early 1951 it was apparent that 
the collection of data on the charac- 
teristics of recipients could be ac- 
complished better by a sample study 


1In a few States that accepted only 
persons who were completely helpless, 
medical certification alone was used. 


by Cuartes E.. Hawkins * 


of a cross section of recipients in a 
given month than by data obtained 
as the recipients were added to the 
rolls. Accordingly, a study was under- 
taken,” with each State that had a 
program in operation choosing either 
May or June 1951 as the mets in 
cipients would be studied. Thirty 
States had programs in operation at 
the time of the study, and the total 
number of recipients was between 
90,000 and 100,000. 

The sample represented a different 
proportion of the caseload in the 
various States; the State proportion 
was determined by the relationship 
of the number of recipients in the 
State to the number needed in the 
sample to provide reasonably valid 
detail on the characteristics of the 
recipients. In 17 States the number 
of recipients was large enough to pro- 
vide a sample that warranted tabula- 
tion. In the other 13 States this was 
not the case, and the small numbers 
of recipients scheduled appear only 
in the national totals. The recipients 
in the samples in the 30 States totaled 
13,200, representing 93,359 recipients. 
Two States, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
chose to include all their recipients. 
In each of the other 28 States the 
number of recipients included in the 
sample was inflated to represent the 
total number of recipients in the State 
before national totals were prepared. 

Obviously, the prevalence of a dis- 
ease among recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled is 
not of necessity closely related to the 
prevalence of the same disease or 
condition among the general popula- 
tion. By the nature of the assistance 
program, recipients of aid must be in 
need and must have a permanent im- 
pairment that substantially precludes 
them from engaging in any useful 
occupation. Thus the recipients with 


2See Characteristics of Recipients of 
Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 
abled, Mid-1951 (Public Assistance Re- 
port No. 22), April 1953. 








whom this article is concerned had a 
disease of the heart that resulted in 
severe disability, had insufficient re- 
sources to support themselves, and 
had no one on whom they could de- 
pend for support. These qualifications 
are certainly not applicable to all 
persons in the population with heart 
disease, and their application may re- 
sult in quite different distributions of 
age, sex, and diagnosis from what 
would be obtained from a random 
sample of all persons who have heart 
disease. 
Findings 

Heart disease was the major im- 
pairment of 2,946 recipients in the 
State samples, representing 23,809 or 
25.5 percent of all recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
The total excludes more than 5,200 
recipients for whom a diagnosis of 
heart disease was reported as a sec- 
ondary impairment but not as the 
major impairment. It also excludes 
diseases of the vascular and nervous 
systems, frequently associated with 
heart disease, where there was no 
diagnosed disease of the heart itself. 

In this latter group were hyperten- 
sion without mention of heart in- 
volvement, which was the major im- 
pairment for 3.8 percent of all 
recipients; general arteriosclerosis, 
which was the major impairment 
for 1.0 percent; and cerebral paraly- 
sis, which was the major impairment 
for 6.6 percent and which probably 
resulted in most instances from vas- 
cular accidents. If these impairments 
were considered in conjunction with 


diseases of the heart, the combined 
total would represent 37 percent of 
the major impairments of recipients 
as compared with the 25.5 percent 
accounted for by diseases of the heart 
alone. 

The study findings provide no data 
regarding recipients with heart dis- 
ease of syphilitic origin except the 
negative information that their num- 
ber is relatively small. When a syphi- 
litic etiology was established or pre- 
sumed, the impairment was classified 
as a late effect of syphilis rather than 
as a separate disease or condition. 
The total number of recipients with 
syphilis and its sequelae was not large 
enough to warrant further analysis, 
and the recipients with syphilitic 
heart disease as their major impair- 
ment are accordingly excluded from 
this analysis. 

Thyrotoxic heart disease and con- 
genital heart disease are also excluded 
because neither of these conditions 
was reported in a significant number 
of cases. 

Classification.—In classifying the 
medical diagnoses reported in the 
study, the International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries, 
and Causes of Death, 1948 was used. 
Persons coding the diagnoses were 
trained under a program that had 
been worked out with the Morbidity 
and Health Statistics Branch, Divi- 
sion of Public Health Methods, of 
the Public Health Service. Diseases 
of the heart, as described here, refer 
to codes 400-443 of the international 
list. For purposes of presentation 
and to secure groups sufficiently large 


Chart 1.—Median number of years since onset of diseases of the heart among 
recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, by type of disease, 
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to permit analysis, these codes hay. 
been combined into five broad Classes 
These classes are designated g 
chronic rheumatic heart diseag 
(codes 400-416) , arteriosclerotic hear 
disease (code 420), chronic endocar. 
ditis and other myocardial degenerg. 
tion (codes 421 and 422), hyperten. 
sion with heart disease (codes 449. 
443), and the remaining codes (439. 
434) grouped in a class designated g 
“other” diseases of the heart. 

Of these five classes, hypertension 
with heart disease was the largest, 
accounting for almost half (49.3 per. 
cent) of all recipients who had any 
disease of the heart as their majo 
impairment. Most of them (41.3 per. 
cent of all recipients with heart dis. 
ease) were classified under hyperten. 
sion (unspecified type) with hear 
disease, while 4.1 percent had hyper. 
tensive heart disease with arteriolar 
nephrosclerosis, and 3.9 percent had 
hypertension (specified type) with 
heart disease. 

The second largest class was ar 
teriosclerotic heart disease, which in- 
cluded 27.3 percent of all recipient 
with heart disease. Third in numeri- 
cal importance was chronic rheumatic 
heart disease, which accounted fo 
the major impairment of 8.8 percent 
of the group. In this class, only tw 
types of heart disease occurred fre- 
quently—diseases of the mitral valve, 
and chronic rheumatic heart diseag 
of unspecified type. These classes in- 
cluded 4.0 and 3.4 percent, respective- 
ly, of the recipients with any type d 
heart disease as a major impairment 

The class including chronic endo 
carditis and other myocardial d& 
generation ranked fourth and a 
counted for 8.1 percent of the total 
with 2.1 percent originally classified 
as chronic endocarditis (not specified 
as rheumatic) and 6.0 percent # 
other myocardial degeneration. The 
fifth class, designated as other dis 
eases of the heart, represented 65 
percent of the group and consisted 
primarily of such conditions as con 
gestive heart failure, cardiac asthma, 
and cardiac decompensation. 

Most of the recipients with heart 
disease as a major impairment al# 
had other diagnosed impairments 
Nearly two-thirds of the group hal 
at least one other impairment. Whil 
these diseases and impairments wef 
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proadly distributed among practically 
all possible classifications, the most 
frequent was arthritis, which was 
reported as the secondary impair- 
ment for 13.1 percent of the group. 

Duration of disease—The length 
of time since the onset of the impair- 
ment was established for 83.6 percent 
of the recipients with a disease of the 
heart. It is probable that the group 
for whom the impairment’s duration 
could not be determined would in- 
crease the number of recipients in 
the longer time intervals and would 
increase the median time elapsed 
since the onset of the disease. The 
impairment had begun within the 
year for only 3.4 percent of the re- 
cipients. For the largest group, 30.0 
percent, the impairment had started 
2, 3, or 4 years previously; for 22.0 
percent it had lasted 10 or more years. 

The median length of time since 
onset varied for different diseases 
of the heart (chart 1). The per- 
centage of recipients who had had a 
disease of the heart for 10 years or 
longer varied with the different types 
of the disease. Of those with chronic 
rheumatic heart disease, 37.0 percent 
were in the “10 or more years” classi- 
fication; for the other four types of 
heart disease the percentages ranged 
from 17.0 to 22.2. 

Mobility of recipients.—Of the re- 
cipients with diseases of the heart, 
13.8 percent were confined to their 
homes or other places of abode (table 
1); 21 percent of all recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled were similarly handicapped. 
Recipients with chronic rheumatic 
heart disease were confined to their 
homes most often, and those with 
hypertensive heart disease least often. 

The recipients capable of activity 
outside their own homes accounted 
for 86.2 percent of the total with 
heart disease as their major impair- 
ment. This group included some who 
needed the help of another person 
and others who used a cane, crutch, 
or other device in order to get about. 
More than three-fourths required no 
help in activities outside their homes. 
A larger percentage of the recipients 
with hypertensive heart disease than 
of those with other types of heart 
disease were able to engage in activity 
outside their homes, but proportion- 
ately more of them required the serv- 
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Chart 2.—Age distribution of recipients of aid to the permanen 
disabled with diseases of the heart, by diagnosis, mid-1951 
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ices of another person or used a de- 
vice in moving about. 

Services in connection with the es- 
sential activities of daily living were 
required by 14.0 percent of the recip- 
ients with heart disease. Such serv- 
ices included help in eating, dressing, 
getting about, and maintaining bodily 
hygiene and in activities affecting 
personal safety. Recipients with dif- 
ferent diseases of the heart needed 
services in about the same propor- 
tions. While the percentage of re- 
cipients with hypertensive heart dis- 
ease who needed no service was 
slightly larger than that of recipients 
with any other type of heart disease, 
services in activities affecting per- 
sonal safety were needed somewhat 
more frequently by the recipients 
with hypertensive heart disease. 

Age of recipients —Almost 71 per- 
cent of the recipients with a disease 
of the heart were aged 55 or over. 
Most of them were in the age bracket 
55-64; 26.9 percent were aged 35-54, 
and 2.4 percent were aged 18-34. To 
be eligible for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, recipients must 
be at least age 18; very few persons 
receiving this type of aid are aged 65 
or over because most older persons 
qualify for old-age assistance. 

Slightly more than half the re- 
cipients with heart disease who were 
aged 55 and over were classified as 
having hypertensive heart disease, 
and almost one-third had arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease. Somewhat less 
than half of those aged 35-54 had 





ME 55 as. over 


hypertensive heart disease, fewer 
than a fourth had arteriosclerotic 
heart disease, and almost one-sixth 
had chronic rheumatic heart disease. 
Of the group under age 35, about two- 
thirds had chronic rheumatic heart 
disease. The age distribution of re- 
cipients with chronic rheumatic heart 
disease differed markedly from the 
distributions for recipients with cther 
types of heart disease (chart 2). The 
frequency of chronic rheumatic heart 
disease among recipients under age 
35, coupled with the substantial per- 
centage (37) of the recipients with 
this disease who had been disabled 
for 10 or more years, strongly sug- 
gests that in many instances the 
present recipients are persons who 
developed the disease in childhood. 


Sex.—Among all recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the numbers of men and 
women were almost equal. Of those 
with a disease of the heart as their 
major impairment, however, men ac- 
counted for 43.3 percent and women 
for 56.7 percent. 


The proportions differed substan- 
tially with the types of heart disease. 
For three groups—those with arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, other diseases 


3 The National Health Survey in 1935-36 
also found higher morbidity rates among 
women than among men from both heart 
disease and hypertension. See Selwyn D. 
Collins, “Illness from Heart and Other 
Cardiovascular-renal Diseases in General 
Morbidity Surveys of Families,” Public 
Health Reports, Reprint No. 2978, p. 21. 











Table 1.—Mobility of recipie nts of aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
with diseases of the heart 



































T 
Confined to home | Capable of activity outside home 
Disease of the heart | Total es ae Prvcemnecdedl Pm 
Total . ”| Other | Total | out 
ridden | fast Anette! A | help 
person device 
Total 100.0}. 13.8 3.5 2.3 8.0| 86.2 5.4 | 3.1 | 71.7 
Chronic ‘rheumatic heart 
eg ea aes 100.0 20.8 6.2 3.2 11.3 79.2 4.2 2.4 72.7 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease..| 100.0 14.7 3.1 2.0 9.6 85.3 | 5.7 2.4 77.2 
Chronic endocarditis and } 
other myocardial degenera- - 
EMDR sas ciedeveed 100.0 15.9 4.8 3.7 7.3 84.1 3.3 2.4 78.4 
Hypertensive heart disease.._| 100.0 11.4 2.4 2.2 6.8 | 88.6 5.9 3.9 78.8 
Other diseases of the heart..../ 100.0} 17.0 8.1 1.5 7.4) 83.0 4.3 2.0 76.8 
| 





of the heart, and endocarditis and 
other myocardial degeneration—men 
outnumbered women about 5 to 4. 
For those in the other two classifica- 
tions—chronic rheumatic heart dis- 
ease and hypertensive heart disease 
—women outnumbered men. The dif- 
ference was particularly marked in 
the latter classification, where the 
ratio of women to men was more than 
2 to 1. Age differences between the 
men and women were not striking. 
Slightly higher proportions of men 
than of women were found in the 
ages under 35 and 55 or over, and a 
larger percentage of women than of 
men were in the ages 35-54. 
Race.—Nonwhite recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled were found proportionately 
more often than white recipients in 
the groups with a disease of the heart 
as their major impairment.* About 3 
out of 10 of all recipients were non- 
white; 4 out of 10 of those with .a 
disease of the heart were nonwhite. 
The heavier representation of non- 
white recipients occurs chiefly in the 
hypertensive heart disease category, 
where they account for more than 
half the total, and to a lesser extent 
in the group with chronic endocar- 
ditis or other myocardial degenera- 
tion, where they accounted for more 
than one-third of the total. Non- 
white recipients were wunderrepre- 
sented in the other three heart dis- 


4The age-adjusted death rate from all 
forms of heart disease is higher for non- 
white than for white persons. See Mary- 
land Y. Pennell and Josephine L. Leh- 
mann, “Mortality From Heart Disease 
Among Negroes as Compared With White 
Persons,” Public Health Reports, Reprint 
No. 3064, p. 1. 


ease categories, accounting for only 
one-fourth of the recipients with 
chronic rheumatic heart disease, one- 
fourth of those with arteriosclerotic 
heart disease, and less than one- 
fourth of those with other diseases 
of the heart. 

Nonwhite recipients with heart 
disease were found in smaller propor- 
tions than white recipients in the 
ages under 35 and at ages 55 and 
over. On the other hand, almost 
twice as many of the nonwhite re- 
cipients as of the white recipients 
were found in the age bracket 35-54. 
The extent to which the greater fre- 
quency of nonwhite recipients in this 
age group is influenced by the some- 
what lower life expectancy of the 
nonwhite population is not known. 

Employment history. — Recipients 
with diseases of the heart as their 
major impairment had worked in 
regular paid employment in some- 
what larger proportions than had all 
recipients. This finding is consistent 
with the concentration of these re- 
cipients in the higher age brackets 
and with the overrepresentation of 
nonwhite recipients, since larger pro- 
portions of both older recipients and 
nonwhite recipients were found to 
have had employment. It is not en- 
tirely consistent, however, with the 
larger percentage of women than of 
men among the recipients with heart 
disease because among all recipients 
relatively fewer women were found to 
have had employment. 

Whatever the reason may be, re- 
cipients with heart disease consti- 
tuted 25.5 percent of all recipients of 
aid but made up 29.0 percent of the 
recipients with a history of paid em- 
ployment. When corresponding per- 


centages are compared for each of 
the five types of heart disease, it js 
apparent that recipients with hear 
disease, regardless of type, had his. 
tories of paid employment somewhat 
more frequently than recipients with 
other disabilities. 

State variations——The proportion 
of recipients of aid to the perma. 
nently and totally disabled with heart 
disease varied widely among the 
States, accounting for the major im. 
pairments of 36.7 percent of all re. 
cipients in Louisiana but for only 44 
percent of those in Michigan and 34 
percent in Wisconsin. State differ. 
ences result primarily from differ. 
ences in their definitions of perms. 
nent and total disability and are only 
secondarily affected by differences ip 
the prevalence of heart disease in the 
States. 

The two States that had small per. 
centages of recipients with heart dis. 
ease as a major impairment had 
small programs, and both were State 
in which most of these recipients 
were confined to their homes. I 
each there was only a small propor- 
tion of recipients of aid to the per. 
manently and totally disabled who 
were capable of activity outside thei 
own homes. Since for all States most 
recipients with heart disease were 
able to get around outside their 
homes, it is not surprising that th 
number of such recipients in thes 
two States is relatively small. The 
States that had high percentages of 
recipients with heart disease as thei 
major impairment: were generally 
States that had adopted relatively 
broad definitions of total disability 
and had somewhat larger propor 
tions of the total population receiy- 
ing aid. In the 30 States operating 
programs, 25.5 percent of the recip- 
ients had heart disease. Of the l! 
States with enough recipients to war- 
rant an examination of detail, five 
had more than the average percent 
age of recipients with heart disease. 
Louisiana, New York, and Pennsyl 
vania were among these five; together 
they had more than half of all the 
recipients of aid to the permanently) 
and totally disabled in the Nation # 
the time the study was made. There 
were, in addition to Wisconsin ani 
Michigan, 10 States in which th 
proportions were below the national 
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average; in these 10, the range was 
15-24 percent. 


Summary 


Data from the sample study of re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled show that for all 
States combined some form of heart 
disease is the most frequent major 
impairment and is the most impor- 
tant element in the disability of 
about one-fourth of all recipients. 
Among the States the percentage of 
recipients with a disease of the heart 
varies widely—from 3.4 percent to 
36.7 percent. Of all diseases of the 
heart, hypertensive heart disease was 
the most frequently reported, ac- 


counting for about half the total. 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease ranked 
second and was the major impair- 
ment of more than one-fourth of the 
recipients with heart disease. 

Recipients with heart disease as a 
major impairment usually had other 
diagnosed impairments. The median 
length of time since the onset of 
heart disease was 5.1 years. Only 14 
percent of the recipients were con- 
fined to their homes. A similar per- 
centage needed help in one or more 
essential activities of daily living, 
such as eating or dressing. 

About 70 percent of the group were 
aged 55 or over; most of them were 
between the ages of 55 and 64. Recip- 


ients with chronic rheumatic heart 
disease, however, tended ta be younger 
than the recipients with othér ‘types 
of the disease. 

Heart disease was ‘More common 


“among women than among men re- 


ceiving aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and more common 
among nonwhite than among white 
recipients. More of the recipients 
with heart disease than of those with 
other disabilities had a history of 
employment. In comparison with all 
other recipients, those with heart dis- 
ease were generally older, less severely 
limited in their daily activities, and 
included larger percentages of women 
and of nonwhite recipients. 
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Estimated Prevalence of Blindness 
in the United States, July 1952 


Estimates on the prevalence of blindness are important tools 
in evaluating the effectiveness of measures taken for the preven- 
tion of blindness and in administering and planning programs 
of assistance and service for the blind. The most recent esti- 
mates of the number of blind persons in the individual States 
and in the United States are presented in the following pages. 


LINDNESS is a serious physical 
handicap but one that varies in 
degree of severity; much of it 

could, with the knowledge now avail- 
able, be prevented or deferred. In 
practice the term “blindness” denotes 
loss of sight ranging from total in- 
ability to distinguish light from dark- 
ness to only a visual defect preventing 
the successful pursuit of the usual, 
normal activities for which vision is 
needed. Partly because of the vari- 
ation in severity, reliable statistics on 
the prevalence of blindness have long 
been generally lacking. 

Accurate statistics on the numbers 
of blind persons, periodically com- 
piled, are much needed, however, for 
use in evaluating the results of meas- 
ures taken to control blindness and 
also in planning and administering 
programs of both service and assist- 
ance for the blind. Lack of such sta- 
tistics prevents, for example, safe 
conclusions as to whether, notwith- 
standing great advances in medical 
treatment relating to some of its most 
important causes, the rate of preva- 
lence of the handicap in this country 
has been increasing or decreasing 
during the recent past. 

In the absence of dependable sta- 
tistics resulting from enumerations of 
blind persons, attempts have been 
made to estimate the prevalence of 
blindness. The figures presented in 
table 1 bring forward to 1952 esti- 
mates prepared earlier by the author,! 
in which a common formula has 
been used to obtain the probable 
numbers of blind persons in each 


* Secretary-Assistant Treasurer of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

1 Social Security Bulletin, March 1945, 
pp. 17-18, and September 1950, pp. 9-10. 


State and in the continental United 
States. The table contains both the 
rates of blindness found by applica- 
tion of the formula and the numbers 
of blind persons obtained by applying 
the rates to the Bureau of the Census 
estimates of population on July 1, 
1952. It also contains for each State 
and for the Nation the values of three 
factors used in estimating the differ- 
ences to be expected in the rates of 
prevalence in different States. 


Definition of Blindness 


These statistics relate to the con- 
cept of blindness now in general use 
in this country—that is, “economic 
blindness.” When title X (“Grants to 
States for Aid to the Blind”) of the 
Social Security Act became effective, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance rec- 
ommended to the States that they 
adopt as a condition of eligibility this 
concept and suggested a definition 
based on one already in use. 

A specific definition of economic 
blindness had been adopted 2 years 
earlier by the American Medical 
Association, as a result of a request 
from the Illinois Department of Wel- 
fare for a definition of blindness in 
scientific terms that might be made 
statutory. The Association’s section 
on ophthalmology recommended defi- 
nitions of several grades of blindness, 
which were formally adopted by the 
Association. Total blindness was de- 
fined as inability to perceive light, or 
lack of light perception. Economic 
blindness was defined first in general 
terms, as absence of ability todo any 
kind of work, industrial or otherwise, 
for which sight is essential, and then 
specifically, as “visual acuity of less 
than one-tenth,” which was explained 


by Ratexn G. Hurtin * 


as meaning that “objects can be rec- 
ognized only when brought within 
one-tenth of the distance at which 
they can be recognized with standard 
vision. Such vision in the better eye 
when corrected with the best possible 
glass would be recorded as less than 
0.1 or 6/60 or 20/200, or as an equally 
disabling loss of the visual field.” 2 

The States participating in the Fed- 
eral-State program of aid to the blind 
were not required to accept a uniform 
definition of visual handicap as a con- 
dition of eligibility for this form of 
assistance. The Bureau of Public As- 
sistance did recommend, however, 
that the definition adopted by each 
State be expressed in terms of oph- 
thalmic measurements, and it pro- 
posed a definition adapted from that 
of the American Medical Association 
but more inclusive. The suggested 
definition included, while the Associa- 
tion’s definition omitted, the measure- 
ment 20/200, or ability to see at 20 
feet with proper correction what per- 
sons with normal vision see at 200 
feet. It also made specific the extent 
of visual field defect that should be 
regarded as constituting an equally 
disabling loss. 

Most of the States, in initiating 
programs of aid to the blind under 
the Social Security Act, accepted the 
proposed definition either without any 
change or with only verbal modifica- 
tion that did not alter its effect. There 
are, however, exceptions. Pennsyl- 
vania’s definition limits eligibility for 
assistance to persons with central 
visual acuity of less than 20/200, but 
it is one of several States that omit 
from the definition any reference to a 
defect of the field of vision. Missouri’s 
definition limits eligibility to persons 
with central visual acuity up to but 
not including 5/200 and certain per- 
sons with a defect of the visual field. 

The omission of reference to defi- 
ciency in the field of vision, though 


2American Medical Association, Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Delegates, June 
11-15, 1934, p. 60. 
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Chart 1.—Estimated rates of prevalence of blindness in the United States: 








Sectional differences, July 1, 1952 











significant, is not likely to make a 
large difference in the number of per- 
sons covered by the definition. On 
the other hand, the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of the measurement 20/200 
can be expected to make a substantial 
difference in the number of persons 
who should be counted as blind in any 
attempt to enumerate such persons. 
Thus, to cite one example, in Mas- 
sachusetts 15 percent of the 306 per- 
sons accepted for aid to the blind 
during the fiscal year 1951-52 had 
central visual acuity recorded as 
exactly 20/200.3 

It must be recognized, however, 
that no attempt to count blind per- 
sons can be expected to enumerate 
Successfully all those persons whose 
deficient vision would, if tested, be 
recorded at the upper limit of the 





3 Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Annual Report of the Division of the 
Blind, Year Ended June 30, 1952, p. 23. 
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definition. Many persons who have 
such marginal defect do not regard 
themselves as blind and therefore do 
not come to the attention of the 
enumerator, or case finder, in any 
practicable procedure of enumeration 
or registration of blind persons. Thus 
the reservation should be made that 
the present estimates are presumed to 
represent persons who are blind with- 
in the definition of economic blind- 
ness and who recognize an effective 
handicap, or those who are effectively 
visually handicapped to this extent. 


Method of Estimation 


Two basic assumptions were made 
in arriving at the estimated rates of 
prevalence of blindness for the States 
—that the rates will vary from State 
to State, and that the rate for each 
State will be determined chiefly by 
the composition of its population with 
respect to age and race and by the 


State’s public health standards. The 
first step in the procedure was, there- 
fore, to estimate relative differences 
in rates of prevalence. Numerical 
values chosen to represent the three 
factors—age of population, nonwhite 
component of population, and health 
standards—were combined. The per- 
centages for the first two factors are 
satisfactory measurements for the 
purpose and were readily available in 
reports on the recent (1950) popula- 
tion census. 

No similarly convenient measure is 
available to express the relative suc- 
cess of public health efforts. In the 
absence of such a figure, the infant 
death rate has been taken as the best 
available index of the standard of 
public health maintenance as it affects 
all portions of the population in each 
of the States. Averages of the infant 
death rates for the 5 years 1941-45 
have been used, rather than more re- 
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cent figures, to reflect conditions ex- 
isting when-more of the present blind 
persons were becoming blind. The 
average rates for these years, for the 
States and for their urban, rural, and 
semirural areas, were compared in a 
report of a Committee for the Study 
of Child Health Services of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics in 1949.4 
A’ similar comparison made by the 
Children’s Bureau for the years 1944— 
48 shows rates that are lower than 
those used here but that are in closely 
similar proportion.5 

There can be no doubt that the pro- 
portion of older persons in the pop- 
ulation is now one of the principal 
factors determining the number of 
blind persons. Many diseases that 
cause blindness—including the two 
now most frequent causes, cataract 
and glaucoma—occur chiefly in the 
later years of life. While increasing 
longevity has increased the relative 
importance of eye diseases associated 
with age, medical science has been 
reducing spectacularly the incidence 
of blindness from infectious diseases, 
which probably once accounted in 
this country—as it still-does in some 
parts of the world—for the greater 
part of blindness. 

All attempts to enumerate blind 
persons in sections of the country in 
which there is considerable nonwhite 
population have shown much higher 
prevalence rates for nonwhite than 
for white persons. This relationship 
was found in the canvass of more than 
700,000 urban families in sample areas 
of 18 States made by the National 
Health Survey in 1935-36. In that 
study the persons enumerated as blind 
were probably either totally without 
sight or had light perception only. 
The rates for nonwhite persons were 
found to be from two to three times 
as high as those for white persons, 
with differences greater in southern 
than in northern cities. Higher rates 
for the nonwhite population were also 


Commonwealth Fund, Child Health 
Services and Pediatric Education, New 
York, 1949, 

5Infant and Maternal Mortality in 
Metropolitan and Outlying Counties, 
1944-48 (Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series, No. 12), 1952. 

6Rollo H. Britten, “Blindness as Re- 
corded in the National Health Survey ...,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 56. No. 46, 
1941, p. 17. 


Table 1.—Estimated rates of blindness in continental’ United States as of 
July 1, 1952, by State 









































Blind persons Factors underlying estimates 
Region and State Estimated | Percent of population, 1950 se 
rete Estimated at oe 
per 1, number 2 : 
population ! ane 65and | Nonwhites | 1%41-45 
ver 
Total See es 1.98 308, 419 8.2 10.3 440.0 
New England: 
sige tbbider bee ¢aneepteseeccs 2.11 1, 865 10.2 3 48.3 
New Hampshire. ............... 1.87 1, 006 10.9 Py 39.0 
Wermenite do oo ens ncn--- 1.86 692 10.5 l 39.8 
Massachusetts... ..........__.. 1.64 7, 864 9.6 1.4 33.2 
Rhode Island... _............-_- 1.71 1, 397 8.9 1.9 36.4 
| = ee ae } 1.52 | 3, 197 8.8 2.7 30.0 
Middle Atlantic: 
WUE PRs ane: abachsndeuscesn 1.68 25, 501 8.7 6.3 32.4 
New Jersey. ....--...-.........- | 1.67 8, 522 8.4 6.7 33.2 
WS IT ROMA. 4.55.1. ..2.5-50-- 1.87 19, 947 8.6 6.2 38.9 
East North Central: 
OT LLTIEP ITTY OO 1.90 15, 531 9.5 | 5.9 38.4 
TEE EL ETE 1.81 | 7, 428 9.2 | 4.5 37.3 
LEE LESSIG 1,71 | 15, 250 | 8.6 | 7.2 32.9 
i MD. 008 oo a 1.76 | 11, 806 7.1 | mie 37.6 
Wenn SF At cl 1.59 | 5, 627 9.0 | 1.2 | 33.0 
West North Central: | 
M TEs Se 1.54 4, 652 9.0 1.0 | 314 
SSS TTT 1.68 4, 444 10.4 | 8 | 33.5 
OLD LIL) 0 SLELLI LAI LLG LN 2.08 8, 436 10.8 8.0 | 40.1 
North Dakota... ..--.......... 1.58 948 7.35 1.8 34.7 
South Dakota_.................- 1.72 1, 142 8.5 | 3.7 36.2 
Nebraska... ...-.......-.......- 1.65 2, 262 9.8 | 1.8 33.0 
WOOGIE NS LIE IEE i A 1.78 3, 564 10,2 | 4.0 34.5 
South Atlantic: } 
Sita Kidcwecaaceowedacet 2.22 750 8.3 13.9 45.0 
ONE 2.16 5, 456 7.0 | 16.6 | 43.4 
District of Columbia_._...._____ 2.81 2, 346 7.1! 35.4 49.5 
OY, ALT 2.51 8, 780 | 6.5 | 22.2 51.5 
West Virginia................___ 2.22 4, 331 | 6.9 5.7 | 54.1 
N Carolina... ..--....2..... 2.47 10, 318 5.5 26.6 48.6 
South Carolina._.__......-...... 3.07 | 6, 539 5.4 38.9 | 58.5 
LISLE OFS LS 2.61 | 9, 174 | 6.4 | 30.9 | 48.0 
i OR LLL 2.49 7, 719 8.6 21.8 | 47.0 
East South Central: j 
eS BBS ly 2.20 | 6, 415 8.0 6.9 | 50.2 
I I 2.28 7, 426 7.1 16.1 47.5 
ESTE ES SE 2.66 8,116 | 6.5 | 32.1 | 48.6 
a <a 2.96 6, 432 | 7.0 45.5 46.8 
West South Central: j E 
ES EL ee es ee 2.17 4, 071 | 7.8 22.4 37.7 
ENS 2.67 | 7, 519 6.6 | 33.1 | 47.8 
DINGS. Si dtdnebtccuoseccas 2.06 | 4, 666 8.7 9.0 42.6 
SSS 2.29 18, 753 6.8 11.5 52.0 
Mountain: | | 
EEE LE ELIE 1.71 1,011 8.6 3.2 | 36.2 
Idaho_____. pe, 1.54 | 936 | 7.4 | 1.2} 4.6 
We WR ticalt - i pne< decade 1.71 |} 27 | 6.3 | 2.2 | 41,3 
ita ta telleentet ead ty essen 2.13 | 3, 048 | 8.7 | 2.1 | 50.4 
New Mexico... 2. -.-............ 3.42 | 2, 480 } 4.9 7.5 | 95.3 
SSE Ee see 3.02 | 2, 594 | 5.9 12.7 76.5 
Wen SU) 1.40 | 1, 032 | 6.2 | 1.7 31.9 
| I SE Aees eae 2.11 | 3380 6.9 | 6.4 50.0 
Pacific: | 
Washington.__...........-...-_- 1.65 4, 071 | 8.9 | 2.6 34.2 
SSR SES: Srey eee 1.49 2, 375 8.7 1.6 30.0 
ands eet tial eae | 1.70 19, 363 | 8.2 6.0 WA 





1 See text for method of estimation. 

1 Obtained by applying estimated rates to popu- 
lation estimates as of July 1, 1952, of the Bureau of 
the Census (Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 70). The estimated numbers of blind persons 
are shown unrounded as computed but are not as- 
sumed to be significant to that extent. 


found in attempts made before 1940 
to enumerate the blind in the decen- 
nial population censuses, and the 
same result has been obtained re- 
peatedly in local surveys. There is no 
evidence, however, that the racial 
factor represents a true biological in- 
fluence. Instead, the influence of race 
is probably a reflection of less educa- 
tion and much lower economic stand- 





* Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population, 
Preliminary Reports, Series PC-6, Nos. 1-10; PC-12, 
Nos. 1-39. 

4 Average of the State rates weighted by the State 
populations. 


ards of the Negro and Indian than of 
the white portions of the population, 
which in turn have affected their 
ability to withstand disease. 

Values representing the three fac- 
tors were converted to percentages of 
the respective values for the United 
States and then combined, weights 
being assigned to the relative figures 
to give the variation of each of the 
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factors its assumed appropriate in- 
fluence in determining differences in 
the rates. The age percentages were 
multiplied by four; the race percent- 
ages by two; and those for the general 
health factor by 10. From the series 
of aggregate weighted relatives so 
obtained, the prevalence rates were 
calculated by relating the series of 
aggregate numbers to the rate of 
blindness for one State. The series of 
estimated prevalence rates is, in fact, 
anchored on a rate for North Carolina 
computed from an actual count of 
blind persons in that State, made by 
the State Commission for the Blind 
as of the end of June 1952. 


Regional Differences 


As expected, the estimated rates 
differ rather widely. The lowest, 1.40 
blind persons per thousand popula- 
tion, is that for Utah, which has one 
of the lowest proportions of older 
persons in its population, very little 
nonwhite population, and one of the 
lowest infant death rates. Oregon has 
the next lowest estimated rate. It has, 
with Connecticut, the lowest of the 
infant death rates, but the proportion 
of older persons is a little higher than 
the average for the Nation. At the 
other extreme is New Mexico with a 
calculated rate of 3.42 per thousand, 
explained by its exceptionally high 
infant death rate, even though its 
proportion of older persons is lower 
than that for any other State and its 
recorded ratio of nonwhite population 
lower than average. South Carolina 
and Arizona follow New Mexico, with 
rates higher than 3.0 blind persons 
per thousand population. South Car- 
olina has next to the highest propor- 
tion of nonwhite population and one 
of the higher infant death rates. The 
exceptionally high infant death rates 
for both Arizona and New Mexico 
reflect in part the low health stand- 
ards of the relatively large portion of 
their population that is of Mexican- 
Indian parentage. This group is not 
represented by the percentages for 
nonwhite persons in the population. 

The estimated rates reveal a 
marked geographic relationship, as is 
illustrated in the accompanying map. 
With Arizona and New Mexico, all the 
Gulf and Atlantic seaboard States 
from Louisiana to Virginia and the 
District of Columbia have rates higher 
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Table 2.—Prevalence of blindness. in 
North Carelina, June 30, 1952 

















Number Rate 
Classification of blind per 1,000 
persons ! population ? 
0 10, 318 2.47 
Sex: 
Ne dsl 5, 535 2.67 
Female. ..-....- 4, 783 2.27 
We. omteteuna 6, 248 2.04 
Nonwhite - - - - -- 4, 070 3.67 
Present age: 
. | See 130 .22 
Cc ashausdonne 485 .65 
O-Fh...scesp antes | 871 1,17 
—  eieeeetereie 1, 818 1.50 
45-64. A055. 8i | 2, 354 3.66 
65 and over... -_- 4, 492 19.53 
Unknown -..-- | SERED ee 
| 





1 Biennial Report of the North Carolina State Com- 
mission for the Blind, July 1, 1950 through June 30, 
1962, p. 55. 

? Population of the State estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census as of July 1, 1952, has been used; its 
distribution is assumed to be in the same proportions 
as on April 1, 1950. (1960 Census of Population, Pre- 
liminary Reports, Series PC-12, No. 25.) 


than 2.4 per thousand. For most of 
the States comprising a zone just 
north of the group with the highest 
rates, and for Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri, the estimated rates are be- 
tween 2.0 and 2.3 per thousand. 
Maine also falls in this category, hav- 
ing both a high infant death rate and 
a high proportion of older persons. 
For all the other States the rates are 
less than 2.0 per thousand population. 


North Carolina Census of Blind 
Persons 


As already stated, for North Car- 
olina the rate of blindness given in 
table 1 is based on an actual count of 
blind persons. The quality of this 
figure deserves discussion. 

The North Carolina Commission for 
the Blind administers an exception- 
ally comprehensive program of serv- 
ices for blind persons. It includes 
Federal-State aid to the blind, home 
teaching and social services, rehabili- 
tation service, employment service, 
sheltered workshop and home indus- 
tries, and medical care designed to 
prevent blindness and to conserve and 
restore vision among persons unable 
to purchase such service for them- 
selves. These services are provided to 
persons throughout the State. The 
program has a sizable staff; the social 
service division, for example, has a 
field staff of six supervisors and 30 
caseworkers. 

The legislation that established the 


Commission for the Blind in 1935 con- 
tained a provision mandatory 
the maintenance ot ces regis- 
ter of blind persons in the State and 
the compilation of appropriate infor- 
mation concerning them. The register 
was begun in the Commission’s early 
years with the assistance of a WPA 
project. In recent years the register 
has approached completeness, and the 
Commission staff believes that it now 
represents a reasonably accurate 
enumeration of persons in the State 
who are blind within the State’s defi- 
nition of blindness, which includes 
central visual acuity of 20/200 or less 
in the better eye, with correction, or 
other equally disabling visual loss. 

The register of the blind is kept 
current, with additions and subtrac- 
tions based on reports from members 
of the field staff, from eye clinics 
operated by the Commission and by 
others, and from individual physi- 
cians complying with a State law that 
requires the reporting of blindness of 
patients. Information widely distri- 
buted through the State concerning 
the facilities of the Commission for 
eye examination and treatment and 
other services for persons with defec- 
tive vision also helps to keep the regis- 
ter up to date. Preceding the end of 
each biennium a thorough validation 
of the register is made. This valida- 
tion at the end of June 1952 resulted 
in a count of 10,318 blind persons and 
a rate of 2.47 per thousand of esti- 
mated population. 

The count obtained from this veri- 
fied register is designated a census of 
the blind in the Commission’s report. 
The 1952 report contains a tabulation 
recording, among other data, the sex, 
race, and present age classification of 
the blind persons in four regions and 
in each county of the State? From 
the statistics in this report, the prev- 
alence rates by sex, race, and age 
shown in table 2 have been computed, 
using the Bureau of the Census pop- 
ulation figures for the State for July 
1, 1952, and the distribution of the 
population as found in the 1950 Cen- 
sus. These rates show relationships 
for the respective classifications that 
tend strongly to confirm the Commis- 

(Continued on page 24) 


7 Biennial Report of the North Carolina 
State Commission for the Blind, July 1, 
1950, through June 30, 1952, p. 55. 
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Concurrent Receipt of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and Public Assistance 


Because some beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance 
have low monthly benefits or unusual need, or both, they require 


public assistance in addition to their insurance benefits. 


Since 


1948, periodic reports have been obtained to measure the extent 
to which aged persons and families with dependent children are 


receiving payments under the two programs. 
follows is based on these reports. 


HE expansion of the old-age 

! and survivors insurance pro- 

gram has contributed to a 
gradual reduction in the size of the 
assistance caseloads. Usually aged 
persons with relatively high insurance 
benefits or with other retirement in- 
come or assets do not find it neces- 
sary to request assistance. Among the 
beneficiaries, however, are many with 
low benefits and few other resources 
who require assistance to supplement 
their incomes. Even individuals with 
relatively high insurance benefits may 
need assistance if they require costly 
types of medical care or have other 
unusual expenses. Some aged benefi- 
ciaries may need assistance from the 
time they retire and first receive bene- 
fits. Others may require help only 
when their savings or other assets 
have been used up. 

A recent study of aged beneficiaries 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance showed that sav- 
ings were drawn upon rather gen- 
erally to meet usual living expenses 
and disappeared at a rapid rate dur- 
ing periods of serious or prolonged 
illness. Crises of this nature may for 
the first time bring some beneficiaries 
to the assistance agency. Some fam- 
ilies with children receiving survivor 
benefits also need assistance to sup- 
plement their benefits, and some 
recipients under other assistance pro- 
grams may also get insurance benefits. 

Because of the complementary 
nature of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and public assistance as 
income-maintenance programs for a 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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substantial proportion of the popula- 
tion, periodic reports have been ob- 
tained since 1948 to measure the 
extent to which individuals receiving 
old-age assistance and families with 
dependent children are benefiting 
under both programs. Data are now 
available for selected months in 1948 
and for the years 1950-52. 

Aged persons receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and old- 
age assistance.—The number of aged 
persons receiving benefits under the 
insurance program has _ increased 
markedly since September 1950, and 
by February 1953 these beneficiaries 
represented more than 30 percent of 
the population aged 65 and over. Less 
than 20 percent of the aged popula- 
tion received assistance in February. 
Although old-age assistance caseloads 
have been declining, the proportion 
of the aged recipients who also receive 
benefits under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program has gradu- 
ally risen. This increase was expected 
since, with the insurance program’s 
expansion, relatively more benefi- 


by Ruta Wuirte * 


ciaries are found in the group poten- 
tially eligible for old-age assistance, 

Following the effective date of the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act there was a sharp rise in 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance who also got insurance 
benefits. Many of the newly eligible 
beneficiaries under the insurance pro- 
gram received minimum benefits. For 
a retired worker this minimum was 
$20 (raised to $25 by the 1952 amend- 
ments). Minimum benefits to aged 
wives or widows of insured persons are 
lower. Because, on the average, the 
benefits paid to the newly eligible 
beneficiaries were low, many of the 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
received benefits for the first time 
continued to need assistance. Aged 
applicants for assistance after Sep- 
tember 1950 also included persons 
getting insurance benefits that were 
frequently at or not much above the 
minimums. As a result, the number 
of aged persons receiving both types 
of payments increased by 100,000 
from September 1950 to August 1951 
(table 1). 

The rate of increase in the number 
of aged persons getting both assist- 
ance payments and insurance benefits 
slowed down after the initial effects 
of the 1950 amendments had been felt. 
From August 1951 to February 1952 
the numbers increased by 29,500, and 
during the 12 months ended February 


Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI benefits 
and assistance payments, 1948-53 








Aged persons song y ing both OASI | Familes with children receiving both 
OAA 


OASI and ADC 





Percent of— 




















Percent of— 
Month and year -| aid nn 
Number | Aged | Number |, CASI 
| OASI | OAA | "amis ADC 
bene- | recipients eee _ families 
ficiaries | wit 
| children 
Some. 68 tr 23s 146, 000 10.0 | 6.1 | 21, 600 | 6.7 4.8 
September 1950....-............ 276, 200 | 12.6 9.8 32. 300 | 8.3 49 
August 1951__..................| 376, 500 | 11.9 13.8 30, 700 6.7 5.0 
February 1952...........--.-.-- 406, 000 | 12.0 | 15.1 30, 000 6.1 5.0 
8 SS ee 426, 500 ah 10.7 | 16.3 30, 600 | 5.7 5.3 
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1953 there was a net increase of only 
90,500. The increase during the last 
period amounted to 5 percent; during 
the same period the number of aged 
peneficiaries under the insurance pro- 
gram rose 18 percent. By February 
1953, aged persons receiving both 
types of payments represented 10.7 
percent of all aged beneficiaries under 
the imsurance program compared 
with approximately 12 percent in 
September 1950, August 1951, and 
February 1952. 

The increase in the number of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance who also 
have insurance benefits has occurred 
during a period when old-age assist- 
ance caseloads were declining. As a 
result the proportion of aged recip- 
ients with insurance benefits has 
gradually risen. In September 1950, 
9.8 percent of the aged persons receiv- 
ing assistance also received benefits; 
by August 1951 this proportion had 
risen to 13.8 percent. The rate of 
increase in the last two reporting 
periods has been slower. By February 
1953, somewhat more than 16 percent 
of the assistance recipients received 
both assistance payments and benefits 
under the insurance program. 

Differences among the States in 
relative number of aged persons re- 
ceiving both types of payments.—The 
proportion of recipients of old-age 
assistance who also receive insurance 
benefits ranged from 35 percent in 
Nevada to 3 percent in Mississippi. In 
States with a relatively small propor- 
tion of beneficiaries among the aged 
population, the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance who also receive 
insurance benefits is bound to be 
small. In addition, aged persons re- 
ceiving benefits are less likely to be 
eligible for assistance in States where 
limited funds result in low assistance 
payments. 

This combination of circumstances 
accounts for the fact that in 10 of the 
Southern States fewer than 10 per- 
cent of the recipients of old-age 
assistance also receive insurance ben- 
fits (table 2). In nine of these 10 
States, the number of aged persons 
receiving insurance benefits was well 
below the national rate of 302 per 
1,000 aged persons in the population; 
the rates in the nine States ranged 
from 131 to 240 per 1,000 aged. In 
these States, average assistance pay- 
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Table 2.—Number of aged OASI bene- 
ciaries per 1,000 population aged 
65 and over and cent of OAA 
cases receiving OASI benefits, Feb- 
ruary 1953 
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ments ranged from $26.19 to $36.72— 
considerably less than the February 
average of $48.79 for the country as 
a whole. 

Data for States with relatively more 
aged beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance showed much higher 
proportions of beneficiaries among 
recipients of old-age assistance. In 
15 of the 24 States with 300 or more 
aged beneficiaries per 1,000 aged per- 
sons, such beneficiaries comprised at 
least one-fifth of the assistance case- 
loads, with the proportions ranging 


t 
from 20 to 35 percent. In all but four 
of the 15 States, the average assist- 
ance payments exceeded the national 
average. The States where at least 
one-fifth of the recipients of old-age 
assistance also received benefits in- 
cluded industrial States in the north- 
eastern part of the country and in the 
Far West. 

In 14 States, aged persons receiving 
benefits comprised from 15 percent to 
less than 20 percent of the assistance 
caseloads. All but two of these States 
had beneficiary rates ranging from 
205 through 336 per 1,000 aged per- 
sons. Included in this group are a 
number of Midwestern States with 
considerable industrial development 
and scattered States in other parts of 
the country. 

West Virginia, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming represent departures from the 
general pattern. In West Virginia the 
beneficiary rate exceeds the national 
rate, but persons receiving benefits 
make up only 6.5 percent of the old- 
age assistance caseload. Because of 
limited funds for assistance, help can 
be extended to only the neediest older 
persons in West Virginia. In Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, on the other 
hand, more than one-fifth of the 
recipients of old-age assistance also 
receive benefits despite the fact that 
the relative number of beneficiaries 
among the aged in these States is 
below the national average. In both 
States, assistance standards and pay- 
ments are high. 

The percent of aged beneficiaries 
getting old-age assistance also varied 
widely among the States. In 22 States 
less than 10 percent of the persons 
getting benefits received assistance, 
and in four additional States the per- 
centages fell below the national aver- 
age of 10.7 percent (table 3). As 
would be expected, the proportions of 
beneficiaries getting assistance were 
low in all States with relatively low 
recipient rates for old-age assistance 
and, with a. few exceptions, were 
relatively high in States providing 
old-age assistance to a larger propor- 
tion of the aged population. For the 
country as a whole in February 1953, 
there were 198 recipients of old-age 
assistance per 1,000 persoms aged 65 
and over. In eight States with recip- 
ient rates for old-age assistance of 
below 100, less than 6 percent of the 
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aged persons with benefits also re- 
ceived old-age assistance. In these 
States, therefore, relatively few aged 
persons in either the beneficiary or 
nonbeneficiary group were on the as- 
sistance rolls. Among States in which 
more than 100 but less than 150 per 
1,000 aged persons received old-age 
assistance, from 3.8 percent to 10.6 
percent of the aged beneficiaries also 
received assistance. 

In most of the States in which the 
recipient rates for old-age assistance 
approached the national rate, 10-19 
percent of the beneficiaries also re- 
ceived assistance. A mixed picture is 
presented by the 23 States in which 
the proportion of the aged population 
getting assistance exceeded the na- 
tional rate. Included in this group 
are six Southern States in which less 
than 10 percent of the beneficiaries 
of insurance received old-age assist- 
ance. At the other end of the scale 
are nine States that provided assist- 
ance to more than one-fifth of the 
aged beneficiaries, including two 
States where more than one-third of 
the persons with benefits received 
assistance. 

Families with children receiving in- 
surance benefits and assistance.—In 
February 1953, there were 956,000 
children in families receiving survivor 
benefits under the insurance program, 
or 1.9 percent of all children in the 
general population. Families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children in- 
cluded 1.5 million children or 3.0 
percent of the child population. 

A relatively small proportion of the 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children are potentially eligible for 
benefits under the insurance program. 
The death of the father is the reason 
for dependency for about one-fifth of 
the families getting aid to dependent 
children, and some of these families 
are receiving survivor benefits based 
on the wage record of the father. A 
few additional families may include a 
person getting benefits—for example, 
an aged retired father. The other 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children—about four-fifths of the 
total—do not include any persons 
eligible for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. 

Because few of the assistance fami- 
lies are potentially eligible for in- 
surance benefits, the expansion of the 
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insuratice program does not tend to 
reduce the size of the caseload for 
aid to dependent children to the ex- 
tent that it reduces that for old-age 
assistance. The proportion of all 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children with both types of payments 
has been and will continue to be 
smaller than the proportion of old- 
age assistance recipients getting both 
benefits and assistance. 

In September 1950, 32,300 families 
or somewhat less than 5 percent of 
the families receiving aid to depend- 


Table 3.—Number of OAA recipients 
per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over and percent of aged OASI bene- 
ficiaries receiving OAA, February 
1953 
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ent children were also getting olg. 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
these families represented 8.3 percen 
of all families with children receiy. 
ing benefits under the insurance pro. 
gram (table 1). In February 1953 
the 30,600 families receiving bot 
types of payments represented 53 
percent of all families getting aid tj 
dependent children. 

Beneficiary families receiving aij 
to dependent children generally hag 
more children than other beneficiary 
families. The families getting assist. 
ance under that program in February 
included 5.7 percent of the beneficiary 
families with children but almost § 
percent of the children in the familig 
receiving insurance benefits (table 4), 
Under the insurance program, bene. 
fits to families with children cannot 
exceed 80 percent of the averag 
monthly wage on which the payment 
is based. Those families receiving 
benefits based on earnings of a worker 
who had received a low average wage 
would be likely to need assistance, 
and the need of the family woul 
tend to increase in proportion to the 
number of child survivors. 

State data showing the extent o 
concurrent receipt of payments under 
the two programs are presented in 
table 4. As in old-age assistance the 
variations among the States reflect 
the extent of insurance coverage, dif- 
ferences in numbers of needy families, 
and differences in assistance policies. 

Beneficiaries receiving other types 
of assistance.—Information for as 
sistance programs other than those ol 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children have not been obtained 
recently. A report for September 1950 
for aid to the blind showed 1,30 
blind persons receiving both types of 
payments. A special study of recip- 
ients of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled made by 30 States in 
1951 indicated that there were fewer 
than 400 insurance beneficiaries 
among 93,000 assistance cases. 

There are likely to be few benefi- 
ciaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance receiving general assistance, 
since needy individuals or families 
among the persons receiving benefits 
would usually be eligible for and re- 
ceive aid under the Federal-State as- 
sistance programs. Some beneficiaries 
who need help in paying medical bills 
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may have such expenses met from 
general assistance funds in States in 
which this is the customary procedure 
for meeting such costs. 

Effect of the insurance program on 
assistance costs.—The insurance pro- 
gram, by providing income to large 
numbers of aged persons, has reduced 
assistance caseloads and costs. In 
February 1953, more than 24 percent 
of the aged who did not have insur- 
ance benefits received old-age assist- 
ance; less than 11 percent of the in- 
surance beneficiaries were on the as- 
sistance rolls—an indication that a 
substantially larger number of the 
peneficiaries would have needed as- 
sistance if they had not received 
benefits. Although some beneficiaries 
need assistance, average payments to 
aged individuals getting both types 
of payments are lower than payments 
to recipients without benefits; the 
charge to assistance funds is thus 
further reduced. 

The average old-age assistance 
payment for recipients not getting in- 
surance benefits was $51.55 in Febru- 
ary; the average amount of assist- 
ance for recipients getting both in- 
surance benefits and assistance pay- 
ment was $38.73. Total assistance 
payments of $16.5 million to aged 
persons who also received insurance 
benefits in February 1953 represented 
13.0 percent of total money payments 
to all recipients of old-age assistance. 

The average insurance benefit re- 
ceived by aged persons getting both 
assistance and benefits was $33.92 in 
February 1953. This amount was 
only about three-fourths of the aver- 
age benefit of $44.14 for all aged 
beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Savings have also been effected in 
the program for aid to dependent 
children. As an increasing number 
of orphans have received benefits 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, fewer families with 
children dependent because of the 
death of a father are receiving aid 
to dependent children and relatively 
less assistance goes to families re- 
ceiving insurance benefits than to 
other families. 

In February, the average assistance 
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Table 4.—Concurrent receipt of OASI benefits end assistance FERN ‘M4 
U' LO AADY \ 


OAA and ADC cases; 


bryary 1953 | 














| Persons receiving OAdand | Cases recei AD) , 

| OASI as percent of— . Onse: Good P 

, bh sec, CI 

\ | ' % ee PE Also 

State . Families Children 
| OAA | OASI percent of Pergent 
recipients | beneficiaries ADC A 
child 
| : families _ | beneficiaries ! 
Bek wee . 

(eer em © >. Ww Sasa 16.3 10.7 5.3 3.9 
Mahatma. - bys i: tesses-- amezwecd--ibe.--ait. 4.4 6.6 3.7 | 8.0 
Raion git sateen: ibaa 26.1 25, 6 6.7 16.6 
Ase AGL JQ. ERAT .sd lies 19.6 18.9 5.9 10.6 
ET Pe 5S 5.5 10.6 3.5 11.5 
RE AB 29.5 23.3 5.3 11.2 
Colorado ae ae ae ere 23.7 35.1 6.2 10.9 
Semnenstetit pone qn aaeinathihiebaeteinkioesnant 23.8 5.8 9.8 9.6 
meters .9V.. 8.16. cilities SESE 12.7 23 6.1 6.0 
Diatrict ES Se | a3 nt 3.5 5.9 
i ES i ee ot SEE eee 7. 7.2 17.7 
OCT Rs sc ectinh tan co proen cothshn cacnmcsonss baled | 7.3 16, 2 7.0 9.3 
Bipepell, 252 id aise. OF...J6Ri.Ltiied | 14.3 3.8 2.3 6.3 
ome Gibuaddinanmatukanbkettecinielesienie | 19.7 15.1 7.8 10.6 
LE SE 16.7 6.9 5.0 6.6 
ERA ES SE 16.7 5.8 10.1 8.8 
RRS CREAR RRR THe axe 15.9 12'5 9.5 123 
SEE P ES EC Pa Ph A ha ery 15.0 13.2 6.1 6.8 
OY 600% Sns8sb65l) sh Sk. | 8.0 8.3 6.1 14.2 
Loulsiens. Ee eR ee, FETE | 7s 46.3 2.8 8.7 
lle Bales tiecelte eno 290 bP HR, SY me ceivetes." ‘ 8.8 12.2 18.6 
Maryland Re er hss 12.5 2.5 2.8 3.5 
REDE R LL M LLLE LLL ED 31.3 15.4 10.6 11.9 
0 EE REE IIE SA: 22.0 10.8 9.5 12.1 
Minnesota ne - 15.9 12.0 8.5 1L.5 
a hl Rae | Se as on 8 3.2 9.5 
ORs . 7 5.4 13.2 
I CCUG... cscnnconucoenmanenabeaibiaiinet 17.8 14.5 4.4 7.8 
ITI <> assim cpupnniecessintntthinaimecumendinniedintientiaiaiadisial He eH 5.4 7.3 
Nevada........ wenceveccuneusvcatnemmensnsnquill } 5 fh es, et Se ae 
New Hampshire icccaeeal 21.4 6.5 11.7 10.0 
ON BR EE LOR | 21.5 2.8 10.0 §.1 
New Mexico. aon an 7.4 11.7 4.1 14.0 
eS EE ASIN 21.9 4.8 3.6 5.8 
SS SRE EEE 5.9 5.9 4.3 7.6 
North TT... \-sensncmenstineiiamimeel 9.4 12.7 6.9 15.1 
MR 2 (ES Sr SS ee Ys | 17.5 7.7 10.8 8.1 
IE... « ccaiishannennmmmnnnaeenn. | 12.6 31.1 3.9 13.5 
DOC Bag. . ocnntitintnevevebjinnenanbiciconsal 26. 2 10.6 9.9 9.1 
UIE. so ccenoningeenmaneniinaimatiainall 15.3 2.9 3.8 4.3 
ROCs IUMEG. . ...cccnesccesensecccesidutatbecsu 26.1 7.0 3.7 6.6 
I~". .. . . .cumiseibeiieteseuealiemuneiiiad 4.5 8.1 4.4 6.4 
PORE... . ..i0venasennentionmasenaniee | 11.0 15.1 5.3 16.5 
TURRGRR do . .. cinemas 6.7 8.1 5.4 12.9 
LT RL ELI TTS FT | 10.0 20. 1 5.6 5.9 
Utah ini reese esi cesdisinniniiensaiealisibamiaiaieiataiandabia 14.9 11.3 6.0 8.8 
——— bi cbt ocwsspeeemeneunncenumnlunnelabel * : 12.0 13.0 16.1 
Rap ne ee a ae eR: 4 1.7 4.5 4.8 
, SER ee 26. 4 20.9 84 10.4 
WEGE TIRE, «oc canetesunmnnnnnnneankenne 6.5 3.6 2.6 8.1 
J... ea pees). 20.1 10.1 10.6 12.1 
| RGR SS SRN eS 22.2 18.5 8.1 8.5 














! Data given in terms of children because OASI 
data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. 


payment to families not receiving in- 
surance benefits was $87.70; for fami- 
lies receiving insurance benefits and 
assistance payments the average as- 
sistance payment was $68.57. Total 
assistance payments of $2.1 million to 
families receiving both insurance 
benefits and assistance accounted for 
4.5 percent of total money payments 
to families receiving aid to dependent 
children. 


*For OAA, 53 States, and for ADC, 52 States; 
totals include Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands, which 
did not report any cases receiving both assistance 
payments and insurance benefits. 


The average insurance benefit re- 
ceived in February by families getting 
both aid to dependent children and 
a benefit under the insurance pro- 
gram was $60.14. In June 1952, the 
last month for which data are avail- 
able, the average benefit for a 
widowed mother with two or more 
children receiving survivor benefits 
under the insurance program ex- 
ceeded $90. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Insurance 
Benefits, 1952 


Benefits Awarded 


During 1952, old-age benefits were 
awarded to 531,000 persons, a decline 
of 24 percent from the record high 
established a year earlier. The 1952 
figure was, however, almost equal to 
the number of old-age benefits 
awarded during 1940—-44—tthe first 5 
years that awards were made. The 
benefits for about 58 percent of these 
persons were “conversion table” bene- 
fits; that is, they were based on earn- 
ings after 1936 and computed under 
the old benefit formula, and were in- 
creased by use of the conversion table 
set forth in the 1950 or the 1952 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. The benefits for the remaining 
42 percent of the persons were “new- 
start formula” benefits—based on 
earnings after 1950 and the new bene- 
fit formula (table 2). 

The benefit amounts for almost all 
the 203,000 old-age benefits awarded 
during 1952 under the provisions of 
the 1950 amendments were deter- 
mined by use of the conversion table 
(table 1). Slightly more than half of 
them were awarded to “1939 eligibles” 
—persons who met the insured-status 
requirements contained in the 1939 
legislation. The remaining 92,000 
benefits were awarded to “new eligi- 
bles”—persons who qualified for old- 
age benefits as a result of the liberal- 
ized insured-status provisions in the 
1950 amendments. Of the 328,000 old- 
age benefits awarded in 1952 under 
the 1952 amendments, about two- 
thirds had the benefit amount com- 
puted under the new-start formula. 
Six quarters of coverage after 1950 
are necessary for a worker to have 
his benefit computed under the new- 
start formula. 

Almost one-third of all awards 
were made to persons aged 65 in 1952, 
and about 12 percent were made to 
persons aged 75 or over. In instances 
where the conversion table was used, 
only 7 percent of the beneficiaries 
were aged 75 or over; where the new- 
start formula was used, about 18 per- 
cent were in this age range. Many 
older persons qualified for benefits 
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because of the extension of coverage 
in the 1950 amendments; most of 
these persons obtained the 6 quarters 
of coverage needed for insured status 
after 1950 and thus qualified for bene- 
fits computed under the new-start 
formula. 

For all persons awarded old-age 
benefits, regardless of the computa- 
tion method, the average ages at time 
of award were 68.6 for men, a de- 
crease of six-tenths of a year from 
the corresponding figure in 1951, and 
68.2 for women, the same average age 
as in 1951. For persons whose bene- 


fits were computed by means of the 
conversion table, the average ages 
were 67.7 for men and 67.0 for women, 
For those whose benefits were deter. 
mined under the new-start formula, 
however, the average ages were 69.8 
for men and 70.0 for women. The 
older average ages for this group re- 
sulted partly from the relatively large 
number of awards to persons aged 75 
or over who had become insured as a 
result of the coverage extension pro- 
vided by the 1950 amendments. More- 
over, experience has shown that the 
proportion of awards at age 65 is 
higher than at any other age. Doubt- 
less a large number of the awards 
went to persons who had been out of 


Table 1.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits awarded in 
1952 under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, by eligibility status of bene- 
ficiary or computation method, and by age and sex of beneficiary 





[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 
























































Total Male Female 
Age! | | 
| Average Avera; | Avera: 
| Number | monthly Number | monthly | Number | monthly 
} | amount | amount | amount 
Under 1950 amendments 
Total 2. 203,107} $39.65! 148,430! $42.81 54,677 | $31.09 
er csnsinatnencdedaas 153, 234 40.27 | 108,761 44.09; 44,473 | 30.98 
Siete Senet thee 33, 852 38. 11 26, 367 39. 98 | 7,485 | 31.49 
2G ereyerty eae eae | 13, 020 38. 12 | 10, 759 39. 23 | 2, 261 | 32. 4 
| ee ee eee 3, 001 | 32. 44 2, 543 32. 63 458 | 31. 40 
1939 eligibles.................- 109, 153 51.14 | 88, 150 | 52. 92 21, 003 | 43.68 
SS Pe RY eke ee Re 78, 338 53. 07 62, 645 55.17 15, 693 | 44. 69 
2 Ry ee cee 18, 624 50. 38 | 15, 222 52. 01 | 3, 402 | 43. 09 
"<a area 9, 508 | 42. 41 8, 001 | 43. 31 1, 507 | 37. 66 
“> 0) | SAOMeReeee erste 2, 683 31. 03 2, 282 30. 90 401 31.79 
New eligibles. ..............--| 91, 825 25. 92 58, 728 | 27. 50 33, 097 23.13 
ES Re areca, ah 74, 095 26. 70 45, 530 28.78 | 28, 565 23.38 
WN ee astncntispscbehnsoseeroe | 14, 761 22. 61 10, 863 | 22. 97 | 3, 898 | 21. 63 
oS 7 (i I “sancti seaateatel Sain 2, 969 23.06 | 2, 335 | 23. 56 | 634 | 21. 20 
Under 1952 amendments 
bearvineemeemepennenerntip te 
aS aay Coe a 328, 099 $58. 11 233, 484 | $63.51 | 94, 615 | $44.77 
ee, TL TEER Oe, 222, 051 58.47 | 156, 555 | 64. 26 65, 496 44. 65 
ee 60, 102 58. 19 42, 662 63. 45 | 17, 440 45.32 
MRER ES Sy NET EMRAEET ONY: | 37, 513 | 57. 63 | 27, 978 | 61.79 | 9, 535 45. 42 
ent es. oct Sitis ens 8, 433 | 49.99 6, 289 | 52. 98 2, 144 41.20 
New-start formula............ | 228, 165 65.92 | 163,009 | 71.57 | 60, 156 | 50. 59 
weasel A | 134, 270 | 69.15 | 99,049 74.77 | 35,221 53. 35 
FOF 5. 2 cnrcpsoeroenearececoes 48, 228 | 62.97 | 33,874 69.49 | 14,354 47. 59 
Pus. pulls = 33, 104 | 60. 29 24, 561 | 65. 10 | 8, 543 46. 44 
Ee ee 7, 563 | 51.93 | 5, 525 | 55. 80 | 2, 038 41.4 
Conversion table.............| 104, 934 | 41.49 | 70,475 | 44.86 | 34, 450 | 34.61 
ere CODE et | ‘87, 781 | 42.14 | 57, 506 | 46.15 | 30, 275 34. 62 
SEs ETT 11, 874 | 38. 75 | 8, 788 40.15 | 3, 086 34.79 
eh et Danian he a eceey tet 4, 409 | 37. 65 3, 417 37.95 | 992 36.61 
Cm C0553 ou Ri 870 | 33. 09 | 764 | 32. 60 | 106 36. 58 








1 Age on birthday in 1952. 
2 Includes 2,129 old-age benefits computed 
the new-start formula (average amount, $42.80 


under 
); data 


on new-start formula benefits by eligibility status not 


available 


* Only pon mony reaching their seventy-seventh 
birthday during July-December 1952 can qualify as 
new eligibles. 
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employment for some period imme- 
diately preceding their sixty-fifth 
pirthday. Such individuals could 
therefore not have acquired the 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950 neces- 
sary to have their benefits computed 
under the new-start formula, and the 
relative number of awards in this age 
group was smaller than in earlier 
years. As a result the average age for 
persons awarded benefits computed 
under the new-start formula was 
raised. 

The average old-age benefit awarded 
under the 1952 amendments was 
$58.11, about $18.50 more than the 
average amount awarded under the 
1950 amendments (table 1). Only a 
part of this increase is attributable 
to the higher benefits payable under 
the 1952 legislation. The high average 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded 
beneficiary 


in 1952, by computation method, and by age and sex of 





























[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 
| Total | Male Female 
Age 1 | 

| Number Percent | Number | Percent Number Percent 
a cee eieteet 531, 206 | 100 | 381, 914 100 149, 292 100 
ce esinéabcnencunssse tenn 375, 285 71 265, 316 69 109, 969 7 
Lo INE Re I ai: 93, 954 18 69, 029 18 24, 925 17 
RR RRR aE ORE 50, 583 10 38, 737 10 11, 796 8 
SS 2 Ek shai, 11, 434 2 8, 832 2 2, 602 2 
New-start formula............ 225, 204 100 | 164, 561 100| 60,788 100 
hie de Soest eR acd 135, 071 60 99, 635 61 35, 436 58 
70-74... 48, 695 22 34, 156 21 14, 539 py 
RT) Bae 33, 647 15 24, 984 15 8, 663 14 
A RS SL aS 7, 881 3 | 5, 786 4 2, 095 3 
Conversion table 305, 912 100 217, 353 100 88, 559 100 
65-69 240, 214 79 | 165, 681 76 74, 533 84 
RR bt A BEI 45, 259 15 873 16 10, 386 12 
ET RE 2 16, 886 6 | 13, 753 6 3, 133 4 
ee ae TPE. eae 3, 553 1 3, 046 1 507 1 




















1 Age on birthday in 1952. 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 1952 under the 1952, amendments, by computation 


method and amount of benefit 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 


















































Percent Percent 
50 50 
Average 
Monthly 
Number Amount 
MB rota 323,099 ~ $58.11 
EX New-Start Formula 223,165 65,92 a 
(///, Conversion Table 104,934 41,49 
30 30 
20 —{20 
10 — — — —- —10 
0 ‘ ex 0 
$25.00 $25.10 $35.00 $45.00 $55.00 $65.00 $75.00 $85.00 


* For conversion-table benefits, the maximum is $77.10. 
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Table 3,—Nutmiber and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 

1952 under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, by eligibility status of bene- 

ficiary or computation method, by amount of benefit and by sex of beneficiary 
[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 
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benefits granted by the conversion 
table in the 1952 amendments 
Awards made in the latter part of 
1952 through use of the 1952 conver. 
sion table were made to persons with 























Total Female 

Wenbtiht OC teciathly benett | . relatively little or no employment 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent after 1950, since almost all persons 
| with 6 quarters of coverage after 1959 
Under 1950 amendments had their benefits figured by the neyw- 

start formula. On the other 

Total ! 208, 107 | | : 
otal}. 1.2 ---------4------ » 107 100 | _-148, 480 100 64, 677 100 = for virtually all awards in the first 
need Aipacceohditinnc- 60, 094 | 30! 34, 982 24 25, 112 46 rt of 1952 the 1950 

90.10-00.00....--.-..--.--------- 17, 262 | 8| 10,638 7 6, 624 | hen. srdtevedimenycornmentenmes 
80.00-39-90- 2 ooo eon io 20,980 | 10) 13, 984 9 7, 005 | 13 Was used. As in the past, the average 

PUNO. 3-083-4;-.---------- 17 | 17 8, 941 | 16 
50.00-80.90.- ooo ooo 41,425 | 20 | 35 94 24 6,031 | Ml ee amount bene ania for ama 

NP-OR. 00. 4 iG0.b---.---<------ 7 ? 1 an for men; for awards under the 

1939 eligibles._.............-.- | 109, 158 100| 88, 150 100 21, 003 | 10 1952 amendments, the differences 
$20.00, --nnneennnnevennnn-----| 5,441 | 5 | 4, 096 é 1, $45 | $ amounted to $21.42 for benefits de- 
wb coseeeemnmesann +] ese | t| Xoo | ” Ble rene omegertepet i 
40.00-49.00.....,..-------------- 24, 950 23 17, 088 19 | 7, $62 | 37 and $11.54 for those computed on the 
€0.00-88.50-22 cnc} TS | | 2786 | 32} "600 | *{ basis of the conversion table. 

New eligibles............-.--- | 91,825 100| 58,728 100! 33,097 | i0 4-__-~*For awards under the 1952 amend- 
ween — ry coos ss | aoe 4 ments, the maximum monthly amount 
29.10-96,00.0° TTT) 18, 835 | 15 | e ore | 15 | 4, 956 | is Of $85.00 was payable in 22 percent 

Saas EES 13, 377 | 15 | 9, 948 | 17 3, 429 | 10 
40.00-40.90 2222022 | S84 8 7,381 13 | 1, 038 | a of ne Prego nym aaa the 

se acl, moaned : , 430 | 2) new-start formula, whi mini- 
RR 647 1 622 | 1 | 23} . px: 

| mum monthly amount of $25.00 was 

Sieiias ikisamedmanin payable in only 4 percent of the cases 

| | (chart 1 and table 3). In contrast, 

i imebebanenrscannwe | 328, 099 | 100 | 233, 484 | 100 | 94, 615 | 10 & monthly benefit of $77.10—the 
$25.00. -nn-eneennnenennnno-s | 78 4) be 10) 23,101 a 25 maximum monthly amount when the 
eapegecccccwieeee ad. ee) | y= 8] iaaa| § (°°cey Eiapversion table was used—wasees 

eR RRNA ; 653 | , 43: 221 | 11 
45.00-64.90. | 28 53 | 8 16, 432 i 10 221 | i able in less than 1 percent of such 
85.00-74.90.- ooo oo 80, 608 15 | 41,903 | i8 § 790, ¥ awards, while $25.00 was payable in 

tt ae Seal a IS, Le a | 13 | 4 
Se itid thteintichiteietceetnenn 48, 499 | 15 | 46,768 | 20 1, 731 | 2 37 percent of the cases. 

New-start formula..........-. | 228, 165 | 100 | 163, 009 100 60, 156 | 10 ~=Benefits in Current-Payment 
ee oS Se 7, 882 | 4 2, 376 | 1 5, 506 | 9 Status 
=e | me} 8) Sa] g] Ra) 

J , — —Oeeee eee | 1 ,@ | , y } 
SMa ok. dha sas tticcssi | 10, 591 | 5 4, 887 | 3 5, 704 9 Pose ppcorcaeteel 5 ma rece 
Caer ee a ee 
75.00-64.00-- <2 --o nooo 41, 700 | 19 38, 901 | 2 27 | 5 2.6 million by the end of ae 

ee » 499 | , 768 | ’ 1952: the average monthly benefit was 

Conversion table.............| 104,934 | 100 | 70,475 | 100} 34, 459 | 100 $49.25. Persons receiving benefits 
$25.00... lala etatenee 88, 856 | 87 21, i71 a0 | i, 68s $1 computed under the new-start for- 
35.0044.00.-222n22n2wn222ZTT=} 13,198 | 13| 8,864 | 13) 4,831 13 Mula comprised about 9 percent of 
45.00-14.00.........-.------------ a se | Ae 1H = 13 the total (234,900). This figure in- 
oe 5 eat 9, 673 | 9 | 9, 036 4 637 | 2 cludes a number of old-age benefi- 
75.00-77.10......--------------=-= nied 1; +” 3 | “| © ciaries who had originally become en- 








1 Includes 2,129 old-age benefits computed under 
the new-start formula (average amount, $42.80); data 


was due chiefly to the large number 
of awards to persons eligible for bene- 
fits computed under the new-start 
formula, who accounted for two- 
thirds of the awards under the 1952 
amendments and whose average bene- 
fit was $65.92. For benefits deter- 
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on new-start formula benefits by eligibility status not 
available. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 


mined by use of the conversion table, 
the average amount awarded under 
the 1952 amendments was $41.49, 
only $1.84 more than the average 
amount awarded under the 1950 
amendments — notwithstanding the 
$5-8.60 increase in old-age insurance 


titled to benefits computed by means 
of the conversion table but who had 
remained at or returned to work and 
became eligible to have their benefits 
recomputed under the new-start for- 
mula. The average monthly amount 
for persons receiving benefits deter- 
mined by the new-start formula was 
$66.16, compared with $47.60 for per- 
sons for whom the conversion table 
was used. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 2, 1953] 
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etirement, y, and survivor programs 
Retirement, disability, and survi Dee anes 
| j 
Teer 
Monthly retirement and 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits — 
Rail- 
Year and | | | | road 
month Total | Monthly | Lump-sum 7 . Unem- 
} | Rail. State Veterans’ ploy- 
Social Rail- _— Veter- | { | | U. laws 1 lati 12 ‘ment 
F road | “fee | ans Ad- | Rail | Civil State | ploy: on” | Tnsar- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social-| Poy ance 
rity Com- {| min | road | laws ment : 
Act ment | ‘mis- | tration? | 5° | Retire-| te | ams Ad-| Secu- | others! Insur- Awe 
Act sion * | | rity | ment | Com-/| minis- | rity anes 
Act ¢ | Act 5 | mis- | tration*| Act Act 1! 
| ee son? | | | 
2 
Number of beneficiaries 
| } i 
1952 | | | | | Nato 
Apri aS ee | 3,004.4) 336.2) 178.0) 2, 403.5) 1,454.2) 148.8) 382| 1,086.4) 40.2) 18.2) B21) 27.4 992. 6 0.4)... 36.6 
Tannen Sil dalecsos 3,104.8) 343.2) 174.8, 2,412.2) 1,460.8) 149.6) 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7, 12.2, 302) 3.8) 918. 4 .3|. 25.6 
iss. onnaltedacecos | 3,100.5) 348.9) 175.6) 2,418.0} 1,484.3) 150.6) - 30.8) 1,042.0 35.9) 11.6) 824) 4.7, 918. 1 .3} -3L6 
SS. L cesecmanal 3,120.3, 3527) 176.5) 2424.4) 1,488.2) 150.9] 40.6) 1.0442 24 121) 326) 26.9) 870.9 3} 683.6 
‘August - velilliien----| 9 8,184.5| 354.7; 1783) 2,420.3 91,405.4) 151.1) 41.3) 1,047.2) 31.9, 11.2) 307) 38.1) 979.9 .2) 728 
September. .....|........... | 3,276.4) 353.1) 179.8) 2, 485. 5} 1, 511.9 150.5) 423, 1,050.4, 32,7, 10.91 30.4; 36.9) 630. 8) 1) 37.9 
eed Fear | 3,345.9) 354.5) 179.6) 2, 446.8) 1,684.4) 152.2) 43.8} 1,057.0/ 39.7, 11.7; 30.4 36.9) 530.0 1) 20.5 
November... ...|...........| 3,308.2; 357.3) 1828) 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 151.8! 428) 1,060.1) 32.4 10.3; 29.7) 33.9) 535.9 10.2) 30.6 
BUNGE. ...0<|Bdocdecucos , 455. ; ’ . 5} 1, 569. 52.9 43.6) 1,063.4) 40.9) 10.1! 31 .7| 19. 41, 
Decembe 3,455.8) 358.0| 181.9; 2,460.5) 1,569.8) 1 3.6) 1,063. | 8L7| 39.7] 672.5 9.0 9 
| | | } | | j 
1953 | | 
Bes 201) c2}sicdiwuccal 3,518.1} 350.7) 188.7) 2, 406. 2 1,500.3) 153.0; 45.7) 1,071.4) 41.4) 1.6} 3L4) 40.2) 952.5 31. 59.7 
RRR ET FERRER 3, 597. 8| 361.3} 184.6) 2,470.2) 1,606.4; 153.8! 46.6) 1,074.7) 37.0; IL1) 320) 3843) 956.3 38.4) 60.0 
i geairhit aeneegere | 3,680.7; 362.0} 185.7) 2,476.1) 1,624.4) 154.8] 47.5) 1,077.6} 443). 13, 36.7; 33.9) 929. 41. 57.4 
SRN weenaeenans| 3,764.0) 365.4) 186.5 2 8 1,647.1 155.6) 48.3) 1,088.2} 47.7) 14.7) 994.4) 813) 840, 36.7; 45.3 
| | | t ged ha 
Amount of benefits : 
1, 188, 702} $21, 074) $114, 166, $62, 019) $317,851| $7,784) $1, 448|....... $105, 696) $11, 736 | $518, 961 
tai] aig ito otis iia ign it ss 
, 130, 80, 122, | 111,193} 15, 088 
921, 465} 97,257! 125,795) 116, 183} 17, 830) $2, |... enna 017 
1,118,798} 119,009 129, 707) 144,302) 22,146 5, | 62, 385) 582 
zie dan ma) an Stem Zien mail ise at 
5 , | , ] ’ 7 
4, 700, 827| 290, 830| 177, 053) 382,515, 29,517| 33,115| 26,024 ii ea 776, 165 401 
4,510,041} 386,887! 208, 642! 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572; 30,843) 798, 599 
5, 604,080) 454,483) 240, 893) 215: | 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066! 30,103) 1,787, 506 
5, 357,432) 718,473} 254, 240) 208) 400) 491, 579 32,740} 33,578] 70,880) 28, 099) 1,373, 59, 804 
5, 641,957; 1,361,046 268, 733° 938 519, 308 57.337) 33,366! 81, 26,297; 840, 20, 217 
6, 475, 551} 1,613,364! 361, 200 225 | 572,983) 298| 37,251| 92,146} 34,689) 998, 41, 793 
| 
507,480! 115,262) 27,875! 17,533) 138,087) 45,184) 5,408) 1,502) 45,281/':15,431! 3,576) 3,373) 2,432) 94 2, 157 
500, 227) 115, 582, 28,102, 17,662) 138, 250) 45,647) 5,606, 1,525) 45,708) 5,122, 3,118) 3,182) 2,204) 86, 1, 628 
497, 256, 115,666 28,478] 17,723| 136,055| 46,073' 8.563, 1,580 46,985! 4.898 3,048; 3,201) 2,218) 83, 2,168 
520,358) 116,124, 28,608; 17,922, 147, 536) 46,173) 5,584) 1,501) 48,267, 3,803| 3,606) 3,531) 2,667) 88, 6, 128 
536,773, "9 119,613 28,807} 18,215) 148,319 9 46,401, 5,603} 1,627; 49,929) 4,703) 2,814) 8,1 4,316} 95, 7, 863 
531, 562) 141,202) 28,600! 20,859) 149,479/ 52,522} 5,602) 1,928; 49,106) 4/915) 3,441) 3,311 4, 746) 62, 3, 748 
534,915, 144,004 28,684) 21,084) 151,778, 53,301, 5,674) 1,971) 52,262, 6,185, 3,306) 3,461) 4,938) 54, 3, 045 
524, 447| 147,316, 28, 954) 21,068 149, 984) 53,918' 6,054) 1,988; 47,924) 5,219, 3,023) 2,962} 4,429) 47, 2, 893 
Woy. 560, 883} 150,481 28, 961) 21, 264) 151, 156) 54, 608; 6,115) 2, 048) gt 6,737 _ 2,806) 3, 662 6, 68) 69, 4,171 
} ) j j | | 
1953 | 
January........ 590,374) 153,791, 29,058) 21,350) 150,657, 55,502) 6,121) 2,081} 49,738} 6,876 3,173, 3,477 5, 044 4, 5,872 
March. ”----"7-| gontoor| ones) Soar! ai'si7| 1s2'a40) Sodus! Grom) 24s] Goel Laas) Sse) Lom 48) oe 5900 
sel LABS 604, l . 1,817) 152,449, 56,948! 6,227) 2 148) 841} 7, 444! 
v Biz 1 29, | a | 67, 6, 272) 1 51, 71 ° i 
April | 600,319! 166, 406 noe 1,798) 152,864) 57,868, 6,272) 2, 210) 719, 7,908 4, 484/19 3, 848 4,087) 82, 4, 365 
i 








' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
benefits for age and disability; beatnien 


mated. Under the other 3 bs pre 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

1 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
Thro pee ments made under the Panama C Construction Annuity Act. 
T June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

M and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 


‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 


— private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
to 


” Re ts average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a l¢-day registration period. 

2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Ae 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of W 
War II. i November 1952, under the Veterans’ Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment com tion ts to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated 
—$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents a number of 
claims paid, exeept for number under the en’s t Act, which 


represents average number of continued claims. 
Partly estimated. 
1 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except mon 


widow’s, widow’s current, parent's, and child’s benefits. data for monthly benefits, which nt benefits in current status), 
* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. the Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment ce Act; 
’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were mace. disbursements, for Veterans Administration ms except the readjustment 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 

F temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Vet- 


programs. } 
* First payable in Rhode Island, Agel 1943; in California, December 1946; 


Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disbursements 


- c erans 
in New a January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are-adjusted monthly. 


Bulletin, July 1953 


Source: Based oh reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under ealepted. + a insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1 



































[In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| | } 
Period | Taxeson | Railroad 
Federal Federal State un- Federal 
| _ insurance civil-service | Rd | employment | unemployment |“¢™ployment 
| contributions ! | contributions ? | employees | contributions # taxes ‘ contributions # 
| 
Fiscal year: 
1 a ai had ileehenememonionbeiknisatnliiiieleaasie $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24, 681 
ad hei se neocunecsawenmencns 3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
10 months ended 
EEE: as: A a ee 2, 305, 334 623, 305 433, 518 1, 058, 035 214, 462 18, 46 
a eae a 2, 965, 595 655, 042 587, 220 1, 173, 608 242, 350 19, 499 
EES CE LS Re rae 3, 151, 021 675, 267 483, 172 1, 120, 436 255, 069 19, 064 
1952 
a Ne OES Se oe Bo a ae 252, 135 35, 724 | 13, 902 140, 916 2,918 188 
ie hee ka ena nedineninddeiaencccesmmmgameeciet 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
te a rn 142, 689 35, 922 | 57, 973 7, 083 1,024 5, 880 
Te epmnwnennnacamummcnn 183, 710 § 362, 539 | 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
SESE SS EE ae a eg aes | 438, 539 33, 338 | 89, 162 | 242, 286 16, 772 14 
EER SPAS RR a a | 238, 153 35, 447 | 54, 349 | 9, 312 121 6, 057 
RSE AE aS i aA SE ERS RSS } 206, 991 33, 978 | 13, 898 | 113, 675 216 2B 
ERNE ES ES See aE SR e S RET S 538, 335 33, 548 | 88, 471 | 199, 304 15, 147 2 
SSS eS a ln een > Sa Us 272, 815 37, 834 | 52, 909 | 8, 571 1, 6, 083 
1953 | 
ESS eee a 2 ee eee 118, 136 43, 098 14, 173 | 77, 047 15, 680 | n 
ES a a a a STS 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 926 181, 750 | 534 
SR a a a D.  SE | 428, 978 35, 297 | 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 | 5, 837 
Ss IE 8 ce PERE Ry a NLS aE | 233, 630 34, 782 | 12, 599 150, 230 1,713 % 
| 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 

(beginning December 1952 adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
pe er mag voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act. 
ty fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 5 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance 


tirement and disa 
for the entire fiscal year. 


* funds. 


State 
by employers under the Fede 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 

and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions | em: 

loyees; excludes contributions collected insurance 

Data reported by 

* Represents taxes pai 
t 


for deposit in State sickness 
ncies; corrected to | 26, 1953. 
Unemployment Tax 


Pogesins 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 

Other Agencies to Meet the Needs 

of Older Adults.” Jewish Social 

Service Quarterly, New York, Vol. 

29, Spring 1953, pp. 331-336: $2. 
Fox, Frora. “Home Care Programs 

of Homes for the Aged.” Jewish 

Social Service Quarterly, New York, 

Vol. 29, Spring 1953, pp. 302-309. 

$2. 

Describes the New York City proj- 
ect, which substitutes home care for 
institutional care for the aged. 
MAHONEY, THOMAs A. “What’s Hap- 

pening to the Older Employee in 

Industry?” Labor Law Journal, 

Chicago, Vol. 4, May 1953, pp. 329- 

333. 50 cents. 

“The Resettlement of Older Workers 
in France.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, Apr. 1, 1953, pp. 
205-206. 25 cents. 

Considers placement difficulties met 
by older persons and suggests ways 
for their rehabilitation and retrain- 
ing. 

TUCKMAN, JACOB, and LorcE, Irvinc. 
Retirement and the _ Industrial 
Worker: Prospect and Reality. 
New York: Columbia University, 
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Teachers College, Bureau of Publi- 

cations, 1953. 105 pp. $2.75. 

A study conducted by the Institutes 
of Adult Education and Psychological 
Research of Teachers College, in co- 
operation with the New York Cloak 
Joint Board of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
with the Federal Security Agency. 


Wapbe, Leo. “Medical Preparation for 
Retirement.” Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, Vol. 22, May 
1953, pp. 215-218. 75 cents. 

The guidance program of Esso 

Standard Oil. 


WEIL, HELEN K. “An Outresident 
Program in a Home for the Aged.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 29, Spring 1953, 
pp. 310-315. $2. 


WINFIELD, BENJAMIN L. “Programs 
for the Care of Chronically Ill in 
Homes for the Aged.” Jewish So. 
cial Service Quarterly, New York, 
Vol. 29, Spring 1953, pp. 316-319. 
$2. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Bower, CHESTER L. “Social Workers 
and the Community: A Challenge 
to Education.” Social Work Jour- 


na:, New York, Vol. 34, Apr. 1953, 

pp. 71-73. 75 cents. 

Faatz, ANITAJ. The Nature of Choice 
in Casework Process. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1953. 141 pp. $3. 

A discussion from the viewpoint of 
both the caseworker and the client. 
GLASSER, MELVIN A. “Social Service 

in Underdeveloped Areas: A Report 

on the International Conference.” 

Social Work Journal, New York, 

Vol. 34, Apr. 1953, pp. 59-64. 75 

cents. 

Impressions of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 
held in Madras, India, in December 
1952. 

GOLDMAN, BENJAMIN W. “The Case- 
work Use of a Sheltered Workshop 
in the Financial Assistance Proc- 
ess.” Jewish Social Service Quar- 
terly, New York, Vol. 29, Spring 
1953, pp. 293-301. $2. 

KEpPLER, JOHN H. “How to Simplify 
Public Assistance Job.” Minnesota 
Welfare, St. Paul, Vol. 8, Apr. 1953, 
pp. 18-24. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE. Current Living Costs 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 * 





























[In thousands] 
Re es tea 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
; l 
Period | Net totalof | Cash with Credit of 
“tion income | terest Benefit | “trative | U. 8. Govern- | disbursing | fund account | "Saget 
receiv payments ment securi officer a 
and transfers 2 | expenses * acquired 4 end of period period period 
| 
Oumulative, January 1937- | 
oa ag cnsitihwessielnadnes $25, 012, 912 | $2, 353, 041 $8, 977, 931 $617, 791 | $17, 324, 036 $308, 440 $137, 755 $17, 770, 232 
1950-51... ee Pee eee 3, 124, 098 | 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 | 1, 677, 976 | 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
aX Mageaertoweewrenchos 3, 597, 982 | 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 | 1, 950, 252 | 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
10 months en: | | | 
EE Iie 5b wonsbcibiinnpondie 2, 309, 028 161, 446 1, 184, 239 57, 298 | 1, 199, 409 206, 309 71, 009 4,121, 
Sa 2, 969, 329 187, 654 1, 642, 018 | 71, 722 | 1, 466, 185 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
TES 66 cn ntiniinccb wanes 3, 151, 021 214, 856 2, 121, 909 73, 773 1, 050, 985 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
1952 | 
— | Mie) eel pa ee: | ee 
ee ee eee nne , Se eee meee mn weene 1 , } ” , 
4 Die di Bcnmpbdeibdibecsaibl 142, 689 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 514 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 
TN < Sh.cntncbecccessedsce BE FE Cicninnsdbutitergatares 169, 529 | 9, 700 ae 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
i ae ie 4. | eee eee 162, 849 6, 577 101, 000 | 259, 140 240, 6, 873, 
September . 60> ittledbeudod 238, 153 10, 871 | 200, 911 | 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
tient cnwnnvtininnbposetis 206, 991 14, 818 | 213, 943 6,915 | 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 6, 915, 
November Sed-diiliiabucihicd | § Fare 213, 268 | 6, 638 | 137, 000 | 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
EE ndcticanibwnbieabocsidé | § 272, 815 163, 479 219, 671 | 9, 231 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1953 
EE A eR: Eee Ro ee eee 223, 164 6, 893 | 12, 000 | 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
February - ae) ne ee 491, 734 |<necne ers ee 229, 508 7, 024 | 31, 000 | 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
ET eee Bs 428, 978 | 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 | 141, 018 | 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 594 
OO Eee ee 233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6, 813 179, 641 | 308, 440 137, 755 7, 770, 
| | | ! | 








1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the ition of the 
—— survivors insurance trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
if d employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has yet been made. 

? For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amen in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 

g December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the gen- 
treasury of refunds of ——— taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 


priated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
atgunee for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—-Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 


{In thousands] 




























































| Net total Ueins : | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total | of U.S. i 
Period atend'ot | ment” | Palance, | Sey Page 
t end of ; Interest ith- terest t 
period | securities | ® | Deposits at end of | Deposits at end of 
| acquired ! credited | drawals ?* period credited | payments period 3 
| | | 
Cumulative, January | 
rey Abell 1963. .......| $8,973, 331 $8, 961, 061 $12, 271 |$17, 476,181 | $1, 600, 579 |$10, 797, 567 | $8, 279, 193 $928, 467 $162, 643 $581, 949 $604, 138 
year: 
| 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
582, 885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 | 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
, 953 35, 359 | 951, 304 79, 386 708,765 | 6,973,496 | 10, 993 8, 961 46, 199 760, 079 
| 328, 949 17, 564 | 1, 083, 381 90, 351 826,208 | 7,661,115 1, 697 9, 239 41, 353 749, 595 
313, 979 | 12,271 | 1,028, 865 100, 049 769,463 | 8, 279, 193 11, 440 10, 004 86, 455 694, 138 
| | | } 
8, 410, 710 —41, 008 17, 564 | 45, 213 4, 492 | 98, 286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 595 
8, 663, 592 | 253, 000 17, 446 | 345, 160 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 | 211 - 3, 375 746, 435 
8, 673, 936 | 936 26, 855 | 10, 446 77, 051 | 84,912 | 7,919, 742 3, 533 7, 811 3, 584 754, 196 
8, 637,162 | —35,000 | 25, 080 | 50, 331 31 | 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
8, 849, 394 | 214, 000 | 23, 313 | 328, 047 |...........-| 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 |, ES 12, 022 739, 941 
8, 796, 972 —40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 9 | 63,485 | 8,061,340 | 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 682 
8, 791, 237 —7, 967 | 13, 127 | 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8,062,410 | 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
9, 004, 765 | 211, 000 15, 656 262, 765 bE, 42, 825 8, 282, 350 | 2) Ra. aes 6, 554 722, 415 
9, 039, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 | 8, 313, 088 | 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
8, 967, 626 —85, 29, 537 | 27, 981 67 | 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 212,930 |...........-| 85,640 | 8,379, 306 | ee 8, 797 707, 134 
8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 | 423 100, 540 | 8, 297, 042 | 3, 502 43 9, 697 700, 982 
8,973,331 | -13,000| 12271) 56,823 9, 543 | 84,215 | 8, 279, 193 | 2 956 7,823 | 694, 138 
EER ES Le, FL | | Pas | 
' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemplo: it insurance ad- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- | ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and of out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on of re 


? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Bulletin, July 1953 


account - 
troactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Mont 





hly benefits in current-payment status '\ at the end of the mon 
type of benefit and by month, April 1952-April 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1953 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 26, 1953) 











th by 




















| lien anes ] ——— 
Wife’s or aes | Widow's or ‘ ‘ 
Total Old-age iene. Child’s =~ —-- | Mother’s | Parent’s 
Item : | 
| | | | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount| Number| Amount! Number Amount) Number] Amount) Number} Amounj 
—— las 
Monthly benefits in | | | 
current-payment | 
status at end of | 
month: | | | 
| } } } 
1952 | | 
iy iucoeneesopna= 4, 548, 652) $160,445.4) 2,359,213) $90, 216.6) 665, 482/$15, 111.4) 883, 331/$28, 677. 7 409, 752) $14, 744. 8) 210, 694) $6,955.8) 20,180) $739) 
\ eee 4, 574, 664| 161, 229.1| 2,367,710) 99, 502.9] 667,450! 15, 153.5} 890,935) 23,868.5! 415,790) 14, 954. 212,379) 7,003:1) 20,400 74H8 
June_.............| 4,593,801] 161, 739.4) 2,372,308] 99, 591.5! 668, 297| 15, 169.6) 896, 820) 24, 008. 9) 421, 730| 15, 161.8} 214,030} 7,053.2) 20, 616| TH4.5 
July---- ------| 4,608, 494) 162, 296.8) 2,381,641) 100,002.1) 670,772) 15, 235.4) 895,775) 23,955. 5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6) 20,718 787.5 
August ? -----| 4,679,986) 166,015.0| 2,431,796) 103, 000.3} 683, 705) 15, 698.9) 897,880) 23, 983. 7| 430,105) 15,452,4) 215,650) 7,117.6) 20, 850| 762} 
September pen 787, 213} 193, 725.0) 2,503,816) 122, 167.7; 700,654) 18,024.0) 906,580) 26,938.0) 436, 227| 17, 733. 9) 218,945) 7,995.8) 20,991) 8655 
AGE Bek 4, 880, 239| 198, 295.1] 2, 557,309) 125, 343.9) 715, 885| 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27, 460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1| 222,681) 8,104.5| 21,181| my 
November. -_._..- 4,942,409) 201, 234.4) 2,594,371) 127,438.9] 725,389) 18, 803.4) 927, 268) 27, 738. 9) 448, 053) 18, 218.1) 226,042) 8,156.2) 21,286 87% 
cnasageys, 5, 025, 549] 205, 179.0} 2, 643, 932) 130, 217.4) 737,859) 19, 178.4) 938,751) 28,141.3) 454, 563) 18,482.2| 228,984) 8,272.7) 21, 460 887. 
1953 | | 
January -.........- 5, 108, 422) 209, 293.8) 2,691,729) 133, 086.5) 750, 436) 19, 581.4) 950, 134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18, 785.7) 232,627) 8,382.3) 21, 612) 80R7 
February ......... 5, 204,176) 214,435.9) 2,753,071) 136,928.1) 767,100) 20, 147.2) 959,552) 28,928.6) 468,130 19,045.8 234,506) 8,487.1) 21,7 800, | 
. ,_ aed 5, 305, 1 219, 585.5) 2,817,018) 140, 725.0! 784, 747) 20, 712.3} 969, 445) 29, 300. 1| 475, 504| 19, 349.6) 236,613) 8,593.5; 21,832) 9049 
TD Bed 5,401,081} 224, 274.0) 2,873,082) 143,972.6) 800,520) 21, 204.3) 982, 296) 29, 760.6) 483,422 19,679.8) 239,717) 8,741.8) 22,044 914,9 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in April | 
EE Rk 134, 678 6,117.5 73, 194 4,069.8 24, 436 699.7; 19, 839 619.5) 10,107 416.5 6, 717) 294. 6) 385 VAY 


_1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





























3 Partly estimated. 





(Continued from page 20) 
as Related to Standards of Public 
Assistance in Pennsylvania as of 
December 1952. Harrisburg: The 
Department, Mar. 1953. 32 pp. 
Processed. 


REGENSBURG, JEANETTE. “Professional 
Attributes, Knowledge, and Skills 
in Practice: Educational Priorities.” 
Social Work Journal, New York, 
Vol. 34, Apr. 1953, pp. 51-54. 75 
cents. 


Maternal anid Child Welfare 


ABRAHAMSEN, Davip. Who Are the 
Guilty? A Study of Education and 
Crime. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1952. 340 pp. $5. 
Considers the relationship between 

mental illness and delinquency, and 

points out how such illness can be 
remedied through education and 
special psychiatric treatment. 

BAUMGARTNER, LEONA. “Maternal and 
Child Health Services—Challenges 
and Aims.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 68, Apr. 1953, pp. 
397-404. 45 cents. 

DEsPERT, J. LOUISE. Children of Di- 
vorce. Garden City, N. ¥.: Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc., 1953. 282 pp. 
$3.50. 

A child psychiatrist describes how 
to help children through the period 
of emotional insecurity when the 
family is broken up. 
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GLUECK, SHELDON. “The Home, the 
School and Delinquency.” Harvard 
Educational Review, Cambridge, 
Vol. 23, Winter 1953, pp. 17-32. 
$1.15. 

Reviews the research methods used 
an’ outiines the major findings of 
an earlier study on juvenile delin- 
quency. 

HARPER, Miriam C., and SCHWARTZ- 
MAN, CECILE. “Casework Counsel- 
ing Service in a Nursery School.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 32, 
May 1953, pp. 6-9. 35 cents. 


HOYLEs, J. ARTHUR. The Treatment 
of the Young Delinquent. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
273 pp. $4.75. 

Surveys the changes in community 
reaction to juvenile delinquency dur- 
ing the past century, and describes 
the new techniques for treating juve- 
nile delinquents. 

MarTIN, Muriet. “They ‘Change the 
Street’: The Story of the Division 
for Youth and Community Service.” 
Public Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 
20, Apr. 1953, pp. 1-12. 

Traces the development of the Ili- 
nois program for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

“Maternity and Child Welfare in 
Hungary.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, May 1, 1953, pp. 
286-288. 25 cents. 


NEW YorK CITY YOUTH Boarp. Reach- 


ing the Unreached: Fundamental 

Aspects of the Program of the New 

York City Youth Board. New York: 

The Board, 1952. 151 pp. Proc. 

essed. 

Twelve papers that tell the story | 
of the board’s work in preventing 
juvenile delinquency. 

RotH, JosePpH. “Types of Children 
Served by the Modern Institution.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 29, Spring 1953, pp. 
337-344. $2. 

Considers what type of child should 
receive institutional rather than 
foster home care. 

THOMPSON, RicHarp E. “A Validation 
of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Scale for Proneness to Delin- 
quency.” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, 
Chicago, Vol. 43, Nov.—Dec. 1962, 
pp. 451-470. $1.25. 

A study in which the scale was 
tested against a sample of 100 boys 
of different ages, intelligence, and 
economic and social status. 


Health and Medical Care 
Bowers, Epison L., and ARNOLD, Sam. 
Cash Disability Benefits in Ohio. 
(Research Monograph No. 69.) 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 
College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1952. 211 pp. $2. 
A study, based on a survey con- 





Social Security 

























































































th by Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, April 1953 
[Corrected to May 29, 1953] 
a — | i 
. Weeks of unemploy: Compensated unemployment 
8 Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
~ ESD continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment Pann | 
arm ae 
Moun; Region and State place- pe 
— ments | Average under 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks A State 
Total Women Total Women | compen- da number of | compen- 2 
sai benefi- sated | payment | Prosrams 
ciaries 
Bc cvevicsessacll WROD 835, 330 334, 885 | 4, 332, 451 | 1, 684,395 | 3, 697, 642 |$82, 989, 912 840, 373 | 3, 380, 228 $23.27 | 4960, 590 
746.8 I: 
im hee 10, 050 10, 550 6, 031 35, 78 18, 245 29,405 | 619, 433 6, 683 27, 301 21.81 8, 265 
72! BUMID do. o--0- ance 2, 466 10, 332 5, 476 47, 374 22, 170 29, 803 465, 6, 778 27, 923 15. 95 11, 603 
865 § Massachuset: ms 17, 091 38, 311 20, 043 171, 510 72, 696 145,807 | 3, 407,001 33, 138 131, 796 24. 68 39, 406, 
s7at New Hampshire. ____- 1, 390 6, 403 3, 525 744 14, 926 22, 578 458,047 5, 131 20, 747 21.04 7,163 
878.) Rhode Island. _....... 2, 295 11, 635 6, 874 623 28, 414 47,648 | 1,022,989 10, 829 45, 190 21. 91 11, 746 
87, Vermont... RE RE 1, 161 1, 433 644 6, 396 2, 489 5, 206 106, 167 1, 183 4, 732 21.28 1, 403 
lew Jersey........... 2,978 | 46,760 27, 268 212, 762 112, 319 198, 432 | 5, 123, 891 43, 962 178, 355 27.38 48, 505 
$03,1 New York... -...... 68,768 | 178, 659 80,200 | 724,730 | 325,400 | 631,875 | 16,129,838} 143,608) 574, 248 26. 75 164, 319 
809 | Puerto Rico_.......... 1, 627 | 42 2 217 | | ES 8 RR 
044 100 | 0 0 12 ye a aa 
94 1,096 | 804 432 4,178 1, 775 3, 999 73, 290 909 3, 604 18. 88 950 
4, 541 | 2, 006 652 13, 546 4, 938 12, 257 222, 612 2, 786 12, 083 18. 21 3,015 
7,120 14, 978 7, 798 54, 664 23, 997 49, 424 954, 323 11, 233 43, 319 20. 43 12, 497 
in 12, 236 | 19, 957 11, 965 122, 657 76, 515 124,314 | 1,905,079 28, 253 115, 984 15. 75 28, 171 
24,593 | 107, 383 26, 723 452, 020 115, 764 386,641 | 9, 550,389 87, 873 336, 923 25. 84 100, 643 
= 7, 826 | 5, 158 2, 759 34, 202 15, 294 28, 545 505, 734 6, 488 26, 880 18.18 7, 528 
2, 136 11, 932 1, 429 | 74, 084 9, 276 63, 644 | 1, 244, 456 14, 465 56, 461 20. 46 16, 638 
| | 
9, 657 11, 457 2, 767 | 69, 920 | 17,414 53, 911 400 12, 252 50, 667 18.05 16, 038 
16, 806 10, 653 4,441 36, 108 | 14, 346 21, 488 375, 497 4, 884 20, 255 17.82 8, 392 
— 14, 081 | 9, 902 5,288 | 60,207 | 33, 647 46, 842 761, 871 10, 646 43, 601 16. 63 13, 518 
7,291 | 7,192 2, 118 44, 493 | 10, 106 31, 965 992 7, 265 28, 566 19.09 10, 082 
ental 7,023 7, 752 3, 048 45, 451 18, 530 41, 600 757, 519 9, 455 39, 831 18. 54 10, 343 
fe 12, 373 11, 682 5,181 | 101, 284 44, 371 90,651 | 1,480, 20, 602 86, 351 16. 54 22, 963 
~ 2, 743 10, 999 3,421| 80,960| 25,230 78,408 | 1,649,982 17,820 73, 226 21. 52 20, 169 
ork: 21, 958 15, 551 5,380 | 94,762| 32,220 77,948 | 2,007, 103 17, 715 74, 786 26. 31 19, 929 
re. 32, 669 22, 788 | 9, 258 | 100, 002 | 43, 730 89,503 | 2,179, 912 20, 342 82, 736 25, 21 24, 528 
18,325| 50, 461 25,771 | 241,945 |  102,865| 154,501 | 3, 566,037 35,134} 126,100 25. 48 55, 847 
tory 10, 600 13, 668 5, 460 | 51, 649 | 20, 330 42, 803 959, 781 9, 728 38, 658 23.30 11, 501 
9, 691 7, 2,801 | 96, 987 | 22, 154 88,028 | 1,601,352 20, 006 83,064 18.59 19, 753 
ting 2,915 1, 642 360 | 19, 577 4, 385 16, 400 327, 3, 727 16, 400 19. 95 3,875 
2, 020 474 112 | 13, 941 | 1, 422 12, 477 307, 415 2, 836 11, 369 25. 24 2,309 
2, 056 300 | 103 | 4, 734 | 1, 061 4, 002 81, 240 910 3, 773 20. 65 860 
iren 8, 474 6, 590 | 2, 321 44, 893 16, 275 39, 914 990, 818 9, 071 36, 147 25. 37 9, 535 
on.” | 7, 456 4, 264 | 2, 216 25,806 | 10, 507 22,634 | 457, 000 5,144 19, 920 21.1 5,809 
orly, 9, 007 3, 700 | 1, 114 | 23, 077 | 6, 118 24,029} 546,090 5, 461 22, 179 23: 40 4, 967 
15, 705 18, 236 | 5, 717 | 74,778 | 30,397 59,215 | 1, 120, 559 13, 458 51, 761 20.13 17,191 
Pp. 5, 537 1, 573 | 641 11, 838 4, 453 | 12,257 | 256,812 2, 786 11, 470 21. 62 2, 569 
| | | 
10, 643 7,877 | 2, 291 50, 492 9,777 | 33, 538 | , 364 7, 622 30, 855 18. 13 10, 779 
uld 8, 715 9, 785 | 1,964; 58, 816 | 12,388} 49, 264 | 4, 015, 758 11, 196 45, 071 21.35 13, 180 
han 14, 545 7, 038 1, 625 46, 280 12, 997 | 35,930 | 685, 615 8, 166 33, 890 19. 47 10, 207 
50, 7: 11, 214 3, 504 72, 709 24,534} 60988 | 1,046, 741 13, 861 58, 001 17. 52 16, 755 
ve 6, 215 2,081 | 504 12,647| 3,138 | 10, 287 | 214, 624 2, 331 9, 452 21. 33 2, 733 
4, 460 1,763 | 383; 12,304 | 1, 970 | 8, 556 | 183, 521 1,945 8, 116 21. 90 2, 212 
‘ion 3, 311 1, 860 | 534 | 14, 453 | 4, 590 | 13, 764 337, 270 3, 128 12, 446 25. 31 3, 131 
lin- 9.6 614 | 115 | 3, 583 | 905 4,077 | 97,760 927 3, 556 25. 10 746 
au. 4, 701 3, 540 | 937} 14, 607 5, 506 | 9,174 | 189, 697 2, 085 8, 686 20. 92 3,302 
32, 646 70,913 | 26, 013 481, 338 282,009 | 440,413 | 9, 912, 748 100, 094 408, 827 23.17 107, 763 
ue, 900 2, 057 | 759 17, 178 7,880 13,381 236, 001 3, 041 9, 958 20. 85 ®) 
152, 2, 975 897 | 289 | 5, 129 2, 047 | 4,812 | 116, 995 1, 004 4, 483 24. 99 1,057 
1, 107 1, 858 | smo | 21,905 | 42H] ont | 7,928 | = 5,480] 8, 39 32.39 | - @) 
vas 3, 200 1, 57: 532 | 18, 850 | 3, 908 | 17,566 |. 407, 567 | 3, 992 | 16, 907 23. 43 3, 958 
6, 504 8, 697 | 2, 050 80,313 | 22, 557 | 78,581 | 1,757,220 17, 859 | 74, 337 22. 92 16, 631 
my 7,111 17, 112 | 3,418 | 128, 503 | $2, 142 110,076 | 2,672, 193 25,017) 105,809 24. 49 984 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
® Total, part-total, and partial. § Data not availabie. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. ; 
\M, 
40. 
9.) 
ty, ducted by the Ohio Disability Unem- ered under three headings—group cal-Medical Plans: I. New Health 
ise ployment Insurance Commission, that disability insurance, paid sick leave, Insurance Plans; Il. Personal Ca- 
en shows the nature and extent of cov- and miscellaneous types of disability tastrophe Coverage; III. Coverage 
erage provided by private plans in benefit plans. for Hospitalized Employees.” Man- 
n- | Ohio in 1949. The plans are consid- “Current Trends in Hospital-Surgi- (Continued on page 27) 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1952-April 1953 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




































































] T —— 
Aid to dependent children Ale “ ~~ ol 
© the tot 
perma- | Old- |jdepend-| Aid | perma- . 
a nee | eS, ee’ | Se, | tom | ee | eee at 
ce assistance -| chil- t an 
Families totaly | ance — blind — ance 
lami- a 
Toms? | Caen abled | | lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | | ye 
2, 671, 695 598, 398 | 2,068,790 | 1, 546, 296 97, 353 138, 017 320,000 j........| -—03)} 403] +01 | +2.3 —4.5 
2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,849 | 1, 547, 261 97, 571 141, 830 | 902, 000 |........ ; =—2!) @ +.2 +2.8 —5.7 
2, 659, 667 589,968 | 2,041,551 | 1, 527,354 97, 690 145, 344 294, 000 |........ -.3; —1.4 | +1] +25 —2.5 
2, 650, 156 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307,000 |.......- -—.4| —2.0 (3) +1.9 +4.6 
2, 646, 077 572, 100 | 1,990, 763 | 1, 489, 988 97, 905 151, 457 205, 000 |........ —.2; -10; +.2| +22 3.9 
2, 642, 395 569, 215 | 1,984, 253 | 1, 486, 506 98, 071 153, 902 4274, 000 |........ -—1) —.5 +.2| +1.6!] 4-69 
2, 637, 280 566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1, 482, 290 98, 249 156,645 | 4270,000 |_..._... |} 2) —.4] +.2] +18) 4ang 
2, 635, 591 565, 536 | 1,975,901 | 1, 482, 431 98, 377 159,053 | 4 267,000 |......_. |} =2). —.3] +1) +h8) Ane 
2, 634, 662 569, 184 | 1,990,819 | 1, 494, 563 98, 461 161, 441 | 4 280, 000 |........ | @ +.6 +.1 +1.5 |) 4449 
2, 628, 147 571, 369 | 1,999,487 | 1, 502, 987 98, 442 163, 789 4 290, 000 |.......- —.2 +.4 (3) | +1.5 | 443.7 
2, 618, 572, 449 | 2,007,975 | 1,509 087 98, 408 165, 463 | 4 287, 000 |........ —.4 +.2} () | +10] 4—12 
2, 610, 702 574, 397 | 2,016,680 | 1, 516, 662 98, 380 167, 513 | 4 283, 000 |........ —-.3| +.3 () +1.2 |) 4-12 
2, 604, 572, 168 | 2,011,389 | 1, 513, 014 | 98, 434 170, 152 | 4275, 000 |.......-. —.2 —.4 | +.1 +1.6 |) 4-28 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | l 
| | 
ape Veeco’ $192, 159, 661 |$120, 106, 042 $45, 713, 204 |$4, 851, 436 | $6, 363,889 | $15,125,000 | -0.2| -0.1) +05) +03) +23] 46 
eR EE 44,708, 604 | as: 995 | 6608905 | is4sc000 | —.7| 2:2] —6e| 4:2] 20] xes 
ee coe ’ - , , ’ , } eo -. ae ° 
eS 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 44, 175, 800 | 4, 943, 745 | 6,842, 643 | 14,861,000, +.7| +.3| -L3] +12] +22] +102 
August___.._ 189, 514, 464 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 484 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13,536,000; -—1.0} —.1] -—13| +.3] +19] —89 
September... | 189, 680,122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 | 4,974, 710 | 7,074, 136 | 412,857,000, +.1| +.7| —.2| +.3] 414] 4-47 
ber_._..| 199, 688, 422 | 127, 753, 941 46, 116, 285 | 5, 206,477 | 7,523,719 | 413,088,000! +5.3 | +54] +60] +47] +63] ¢+418 
November__.| 200, 239, 380 | 128, 231, 874 | 46, 209, 537 | 5, 240, 897 | 7,681,072 | 412,876,000, +.3|) +.4] +.2) +.7] +21] 4-16 
December ...| 202, 383, 234 | 128, 632, 515 46, 720, 062 | 5, 267,441 | 7,814,216 | 413,949,000) +12.1/ +.3] 41.1 +.5} 41.7] 4483 
| 
1953 | 
| | 
January _.... 203, 802, 873 | 129, 219, 048 47, 084, 386 | 5, 273, 447 | 7,960,992 | 4 14, 265, 000 +.7 +.5 +.8 +.1 +1.9]) 4422 
February....| 202,070,779 | 127,775, 412 47, 107, 016 | 5, 270, 904 | 8,024,447 | 413,893,000, —.8 —1.1 (5) (’) +.8| 4=—26 
March. _.._- 202, 248, 523 | 127, 569, 306 | 47, 295, 081 5, 284, 214 | 8, 138,832 | 413,961,000 | +.1 —.2 +.4 +.3 +14) *+.5 
_ _ eee 201, 204, 408 | 127, 219, 765 | 47, 169, 319 5, 290, 213 | 8, 228,111 | 413,297,000, —.5 —.3 —-.3 +. 1 +11) 4—48 
ee 1 consis ry es 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 


Te > 
3 Includes as recipien' 
families in which the 
determining the amount of assistance. 


jents the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


for 52 States. 


| 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
‘ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on date 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





ESTIMATES OF BLINDNESS 
(Continued from page 11) 
sion’s belief that the register has 
supplied an approximately complete 
and accurate enumeration. 


Trend of Prevalence of 
Blindness 


It would be fortunate if the present 
method of making estimates could 
be relied upon to support conclusions 
as to the increase or decrease of the 
rate of this handicap. The method 
was designed, however, to approx- 
imate differences in the rates for 
States or sections of the country at 
a given time. It does not serve equally 


well for estimating changes with time, 
largely because of the importance of 
the health factor and the lack of 
suitable measurement to represent it 
at successive periods. 

Estimates made by this method for 
1940 placed the number of blind per- 
sons in the United States at approx- 
imately 230,000 and the prevalence 
rate at 1.75 per thousand population. 
Assuming no change in the rate, esti- 
mates for 1948 gave the total number 
of blind persons as 255,000, as com- 
pared with the present total figure, 
308,000. The weights used in the for- 
mula have been changed, however, in 
obtaining the present estimates, as 


has also the basis of the anchor rate. 

Because cataract, glaucoma, and 
other eye diseases occurring most fre- 
quently among older persons probably 
now account for at least two-thirds 
of existing blindness, and because the 
proportion of the population aged 65 
or over increased by almost 20 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1950 and is continu- 
ing to increase, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the prevalence rate of 
blindness, as well as the number of 
blind persons, is now increasing. The 
maintenance by more States of care- 
fully developed local statistics, such 
as those of North Carolina, will help 
to provide an answer to this question. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor 


ts for medical care 














paymen 
for oe of public assistance, program and 
State, February 1953 ' 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State ? t- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance # 
disabled 

I ee ee) hae *) $7, 932 
EEE ESSE MNES SS SSE SE: *) 46, 338 

Tne cosese $140, 391 $49, 872 $2, 135 4) ® 

a sh ae (®) 

7 eee 415 96 85 $67 

Hawaii... ..-.- 8, 092 29, 388 400 648 (*) 
ee: 1, 597, 938 220, 881 48, 538 145, 962 407, 723 
ths nassoe 278, 741 36, 405 9, 253 3 184, 120 
SE eee Cee eS ‘ 160, 740 
Kans. ob 184, 519 29,776 2, 668 , 706 50, 108 
as 2, 906 166 1,340 1,012 
Bs 2c ceuslecbcsedseccclsmssecedsdiulbanupenGne (4) 43, 873 
SE ccochécs 501, 198 56, 346 |............ 289, 193 122, 704 
Mich... .....- GOR GEO bondiccecutini 1,008 16,002 65, 723 

PS ee 790, 987 61, 475 14, 647 (‘) ® 
eae ee ee eee 6 ee ee ee 124, 848 

ae 260, 889 10, 672 1, 230 ® 
Nev-. ‘ 4 5 aS PSE ee *) 52, 892 

Pi iissdéeceus 69, 890 17, 793 2, 655 740 i) 
PE 5 d<cdbstalontcndmbaadl SEE Piieendthintsiledacudiinece 74, 693 
N. Mex....-.- 12, 003 18, 778 545 7, 462 

i bceqeeces 1, 439, 330 430, 852 53, 951 468, 075 (5 
awe 11, 144 6 GF fa. seins 2, 646 133, 640 
A eae 754 2, 378 107 1, 925 17, 637 
eee 215, 162 4, 446 gf eee PEE 505, 039 
SE eee ee ee 135, 026 
Tio b«sckeke 98, 053 88, 316 1, 836 4, 677 28, 401 
ls<ondbebulecsusousssidiebuocccaktihssaaecianiias 8, 253 
SESE I EP SS Tae 76, 868 
SE tanhion 212 S41 290 246 363 
Sheek cae 56 OP Macondecndal 5 47 
ES ees ae MES. Sa eee 6, 519 
ae 362, 192 76, 852 6,719 8,614 138, 879 














‘For ey A excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 


Bulletin, Ma 


y ‘ 

’ a — that made no vendor fay ts for 
ruary or not re or 

ance in fealles re resent 

States except Cali 
New Jersey, Utah, and t 
of the s) 


No program for 
§ Data not available. 


‘In 
of recipien’ 


such payments. 


special types of blic assist- 
public ass 

ts made without Federal partici 

he Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 

types of publi 

id to the permanent 


ic assistance. 
ly and totally disabled. 


usetts, evada, 
























































Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor 
ments per assistance case, by and . 
February 1953 ' 

— Aid to . wre Aid to the 
age permanently 
assistance the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
States ? Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
dor dor dor 
An | P8y- All pay- an |_P8¥- | an |_P8y- 
ments ments ments ments 
ani or | am | tor | Sait foe | asi |e 
medi- medi- medi- medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 

RT cshiinae $74.51) $9.00) $127.88 $7. ® 

lac BB en SBE 86. 78 BEES 

itl 53. 39 -15| 108.34 . $0.05 

Hawaii_....... 37.82) 3.85) 95.67 3. 3.93 

Til. occcanceoee) 6695 MG Ie 12. 32.70 

| Ee 43.28; 6.67; 980. 5. ? 

Kans..........| 62.10) 6.02 106.04 4 96 

1 0 Se 51.33) ( 63. 53 P -0 

Masgs..........| 71.80} 5.12) 118900) 4.47/.......}....... 35. 04 

Beccnsaence| SE ie Eiicessedal : 10. 88 
ls acitetlonac 58.25) 13.58) 108.44 12. ® 

Nebr... ---| 54.41) 13.16) 95.96 1. 8 

ee ee ee Pe a 

N. H..........| 55.07} 10.00) 125.38 9. 10.00 

DOSE Sis  - 110. 53 pe So he SE ee 

IN. Diez. ...c.... 45.47; 1.12 1. 3.97 

 - eee 68.22) 12.72; 124.91 12. 14. 67 

| 5 tate eee 29. 76 . Oe 2, ee ee res -40 

i re 58.39} 2.60 110.84 2.57 

a ee 53.41; 1.93; 81.87; .36) 52.32) .8f}......./....... 

aes th ae 57.49} 10.61| 114.90 76; 9. 10. 90 

TI. cosintbon 57. 50 .02; 112.86: 1 16 

PEs daethekten 11.07 8 We 9... ® 

Wel ssddadckes 45| 7.27; 129.40 6. 31 8.16 
‘For Fe data excluding vendor payments for medical see the 

Bulletin, y 1 All averages based on cases receiving money 

vendor pa ts care, or both. irvoutges fer giatedl onion 

computed because of difference among yp 

use of tance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of 

payments made 


t ee Figures in italics t 
ypes ass ‘i represen! 
ederal Ho 


a 
3 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Feb- 
r or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Less than 1 cent. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


were also influential factors in the 
year’s growth. 

The members being served by Fed- 
eral credit unions at the end of 1952 
numbered 2.8 million, 15.8 percent 


Bulletin, July 1953 


more than in 1951. The total assets 
of credit unions chartered under the 
Federal act amounted to $662.4 mil- 
lion, compared with $504.7 million in 
the preceding year; in the 3 years 
since January 1, 1950, assets more 
than doubled. The average amount 
of assets per operating Federal 


credit union at the end of 1952 was 
$11,799—19.6 percent more than the 
average at the close of 1951. In De- 
cember 1952 there were 5,925 of the 
credit unions in operation. This total 
represents a net increase of 527 dur- 
ing the year—the largest for any year 
since 1940. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1953} 
\{2xclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 



























































such payments} 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Dent March rill 1952 
ro arch 1953 April 1 
State rect in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
—_ Amount — Amount 
Total 2__|2, 604, 341/$127, 219, 765! $48. 95 ~0a —0.3} —2.5) +5.9 
1, 869, 232} 97.37) —.3| 1) —7.9} -+17.7 
93, 942) 56.87)  —.2| La —.5 —.4 
273,709) 55.79} —.5| 42.3, —.5| +123 
1, 847, 336} 32.59} —1.2! —1.0) —2.8) +39.4 
18,863,993) 69.44 —.1) — 92 —.6} +41 
4,121,837) 7.81} @) | —.2) +.8) +124 
1,010,814) 65.72) —.5 +1] —13.4 —8.3 
64,286) 37.99) —.5) (4) —.3} +12.3 
144,906) 53.57, +.3 +.8} —2.1) +7.7 
2, 862,657) 43.09, +.1 +.4, —-1.5| +10.5 
3, 444,092) 36.37) (4) | +.3| —.5) +16.0 
| | 
71,317) 34.24, —.) —.7| 6.2) <-39 
494,263) 54.96 — 1) +.2) —2.2) 44°7 
4,276,855) 41:05, — 9) —214) —5.9| —6.4 
1, 508, 144 37.45, —.7| —.7| -7.5) —3.8 
2, 616, 808) 56.87; — 6, 15} 4.4) 45.9 
2, 007,084) 57.69; — | —.2} -2.2) 468 
1,944,755) 35.14; 4.3 +.3) —12.2) +443 
6, 165,680) 51.30, 4) | | ol. . 8T 
612,345) 46:97; —.5| —.2) -6.31 
464,669) 42.99) ~13) () | —4'3! —2 
6, 497,878! 67.62) >a +.8) -2.9) 6.7 
| | | 
4,370,973) 51.98) -1.0 1.0 -7.1) -—17 
2, 389, 532) 45.09 3) —.5} -3.1] 4.2 
1, 704,065) 28.24, +5) +.5) +4.8] +40.8 
6, 527, 808} 50.06) — 2! —.2)  —.9 +13.9 
616, 470) 58.01; -—.6 — 6 -5.2} +7.0 
812, 379}, 43.08) —_5) —.7) —11.2) +10.1 
149, 783]..56.29, (4) | —.U =2.0. +4116 
314,959} 45.37) —.1) +.45 0 +3) 4a 
1,293, 622} 50.91} —.1| +.1)° =—2.1) +8.6 
481,764) 44.31) +.6! +.6) +1.5) 46.6 
6, 197,631} 57.57) —.7 —1.9) —5.9,  =3.4 
1, 507,620} 29.67) (4) | .2) —1.3} +20.9 
478,479) 55.645 —.7) @) | =3.6 +518 
5, 653,002} 51.49 —.7/ —.7) —5.4 —.7 
6, 282,654] 65.89 (4) | —.2) =—.6| 434.4 
1, 352, 382} 62.14 —.4) —.3} —3.7| 43.8 
2, 848, 387) 43.31 1.1) +.7| —10.5} —1.0 
329,325) 7.70, —.1) +1 6| +31,9) +35.0 
432,905] 49.22) —.9| —.6) —6.8f —4'4 
1,316,514) 31.42) -—.1) (@) | 1.5) +13:6 
508,780} 44.20) —.2) +.1) 33:3 +1.9 
2, 222, 528) 36.67) +.8) +.7;  +1.:31> +13.8 
8, 396,084} 38.36) +.9/ +l —.1) +146 
567, 186) 50.04) (1) | +24) —14) 46.1 
281, 500} 40.83 —.2 (4) —1.7 +1.1 
7,637}. 10.97; =.1| +.1} 42.8) +3.1 
463,675) 26.55, —.2/ +.5) —7.0} +7.2 
4, 166, 384) 63.96, -—.2) -3.4) -3.5| -1.2 
901,780} 33.42) —,2! —.3| +3.4| +20.5 
2, 545,359] 51.64 —.5 —.2)} —4.3) 41.3 
242, 496) 59.57|  —.5| —.2) =3.9) 42.7 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,971 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipients. Such pa its are made without Federal participation. 

3 Tieseass of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and Payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1953 + ; 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| 





















































| 
| | — Percentage change from— 
Num- | | | 
State | Pecipe Mon 0 _ |. Anes ae 
ients Total | Aver- 
} amount | age | a 
} Num- Num- 
| ber ; Amount ber |4™ount 
! | 
Total?__| 98,434 | $5,290,213 | $53.74; +0.1| +01} +1.1 +9,9 
dle... 1, 505 42,707 | 244) —4| —.8| — +169 
Alaska 2, 436 3 (3) Qe | @& Q) 
Ariz... ._- 688 42,875 | 62.32; +.4; 46.1) —4.2] diggs 
Aries. 56 , 928 75,906 | 39.37) -—.2/ +.2/ +2:2| +443 
Calif.2_____ 11,789 | 1,008, 603 02) +.1| +.2] 41.7 +7.3 
Colo... ._. 351 22,912) 65.28) +1.7) +1.0| —.6 +2.2 
Conn..___ 302 oe 79.06 0 +.8 ree +14.9 
Perea y 50.59 | —1.3| -—1.5 4 
De@:i... 252 14,565 57.80| +24) +3.6| —4.9 br 
Fla. i)... 3, 124 149,150 | 47.74). () | +.4|] 1.5 | +#14.9 
a6... 3, 099 128, 634 | 41.51 +.8 +.9| +49) +297 
Hawaii___ 108 4,446 | 41.17 —.9| 2.7 —.9 1, 
daho..___ 186 10,984) 59:05) —-1.1) —11| —5.1 ti 
2 ee ae 3, 780 185,771 | 49.15 —.9/ —24] —5.5 47 
a 1, 673 60,539) 41.57) -—.5| +1.1| —2.7 +3.6 
lowa_. 1, = $89, - 67.76} +.2 +.4] +26) figs 
ae 8 | 4 -.2 
Ky....---| 2,405] 9761] S7a3| t:3|. 47¢| —93| {4 
La........| 1,958 92,949 | 47.47) —.3 +.1 21) 463 
Maine.._| 562 28,054) 49.92) —.4 —.1| —5.4] 439 
, a 465 23,355) 59.93) ~.4 —6| 1.9 47.4 
Mass. ____ | 1,724 147,061 | 35°30 0 | +10) +45) 4119 
Mich.....| | 1,820| 108,783] s97%| —4| -—2!/ 2.2) 
Minn_____ 1, 147 67, 054 8.46 et | eos Ee | aay 
Miss______ | 2,966 100, 892 | 3402 +.5) +45) +5.4 +38'8 
Mo.2_.____ 3,489} 174,450) s0.00| +.1| +.1| +10.9| digg 
Mont.___ 504 $2,347 | 6418/ -2.7) -29| -3.1| “Yyos 
Nebr....| 706 45,722) e476 | +4) —112| -5.9) Tye 
Nev.?_____ 41 | 2,164 | (3) ® | @& QO 77 
N.H.....| 298} 18,823 | §1.42| +.3/ 422] ‘0 +49 
N.J.. ara] 825 53,170 | 64.45/ +.2/) +.3] +2.4 | 478 
N.Mex...| 428 18,122) 42.84) +.5| +4) -106) ly 
N.Y...) 4111] 280,276] 68.18) —1) 4.1 | +41 ° Gee 
N.C_....| 4,533 | 178,060 | 39.98 71 +1.0! +2.6} 
N. Dak 113 "Poo 52.92 a 3 +2.7 ye 
Ohio.____. 3, 636 188,080 | 51.73 —.1 +.2| —3.1 +1.9 
Okla______ | 2 368 178,810 | 75.51) —.5 —.7| -7.1|) 4963 
, ae ,046 | 71.36) +.3 —2.7| —4.7| See 
Pa2__.___| 15,800 781,487 | 49.46 —.1 +.1] +2.4 +2.0 
leo} anaes} oer t aoe) th? 34 
89,082 36.80; —2| — 4] +14 | +317 
22] 4290| —5| — 9] —2.0 461 
123,712} 41.71) +1.1} 441.1 +63 | +13.2 
250,976 | 43.14) +.1) +.2) +.2) 4154 
13, 640 63.74 o- +1.3 48 +7 
, . - .@ =, =e. -l, 
i ae 
65,206} 81.20| -1.1, -31) -8.3| 444 
or] Be) 23) 43! 28) 4B 
5,256 | 61.4} ® | @ | @ | Oy 
ae | Cnr i : — ee 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In Nevada (all reripiems and 
payments), in California (501 recipients, $44,696 in payments), in ashington 
(10 recipients, $500 in  andermy my in Missouri (917 recipients, $46,148 in pay- 
ments), and in Pennsylvania (6,622 recipients, $326,404 in payments). 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. . 

§ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipienté 
quarterly. 

s of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1953 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| Number | 
State | of | Average per— March 1953 in— April 1952 in— 
families Total ? Children | a. A | 
, Number of Number of 
Family | Recipient families Amount families Amount 

572, 168 2, 011, 389 1, 513, 014 $47, 169, 319 $82. 44 $23. 45 —0.4 —0.3 —4.4 +3.2 
18, 297 66, 731 51, 823 | 724, 744 39. 61 10. 86 —.2 1 —.2 +12.3 
874 2, 903 2, 124 72, 067 82. 46 24. 83 +2.1 +5.4 +16.4 +20.4 
3, 724 14, 240 10, 741 | 331, 866 89. 12 23. 31 +1.7 +6.6 +5.2 +27.8 
12, 751 48, 263 37, 006 | 707, 977 55. 52 14. 67 —2.2 -1.9 —3.8 +31.0 
52, 106 166, 115 126,587 | 6, 230, 220 119. 57 37. 51 +.1 +.6 —6.5 —5.5 
5, 213 19, 320 14, 658 | 544, 197 104. 39 28.17 +1.3 +1.1 +11 +7.3 
4, 107 13, 586 10, 011 471, 830 114. 88 34. 73 —.8 —.1 —12.7 —5.6 
725 2, 842 2, 191 63, 557 87. 66 22. 36 —1.8 —1.3 —.7 +6.5 
1, 982 8, 120 6, 314 | 214, 662 108. 31 26. 44 +1.5 +11 —1.2 +8.9 
18, 449 62, 946 47, 375 | 981, 410 53. 20 15. 59 (4) +.1 +5.3 +22.7 
13, 117 45, 971 , 046 1, 380 72. 53 20. 70 —1.4 —1.0 —40.2 —13.1 
3, 188 11, 975 9, 381 272, 158 85. 37 22.73 —.2 -.9 -1.5 —.2 
‘ 6, 610 4, 861 229, 013 121.17 34. 65 —.7 —1.2 —13.7 —6.3 
22, 213 81, 453 785 | 2, 530, 752 113. 93 31.07 —1.2 —2.6 -3.1 —.6 
7, 729 26, 565 19, 732 601, 166 77.78 22.63 | -11 —.7 -3.8 +65. 2 
5, 802 20, 602 15, 350 5 691, 004 119. 10 33. 54 +.7 +14 +7.0 +26.8 
3, 945 14, 189 10, 836 | 391, 645 99. 28 27. 60 -.1 +.2 —8.0 —1L5 
20, 184 72, 165 53,649 | 1, 207, 288 64. 27 17. 98 +.9 +.9 —.2 +53. 3 
20, 708 77, 213 57,939 | 1, 314, 730 63. 49 17. 08 | —1.0 —.8 —7.6 —5.7 
4, 204 15, 083 10, 868 | 82. 24 23. 49 +.2 (6) —5.1 +6.8 
5, 487 21, 345 16, 371 508, 593 92. 69 23. 83 +1.2 +.5 +8.9 +15,1 
12, 523 41, 350 573 | 1, 454, 141 116. 12 35.17 —.4 +.7 —5.0 —5.2 
22, 027 72, 487 52,002 | 2, 216, 098 100. 61 30. 57 —4.8 | —4.7 —13.1 —10.5 
7, 290 24, 749 18, 925 | 737, 764 101. 20 29.81 | —.3 —.5 —7.1 —5.8 
11, 200 42, 099 32, 558 | 309, 932 27.67 | 7. 36 1.7 +2.4 +6.2 +118 
20, 566 69, 949 51,775 | 1, 241, 538 60. 37 | 17.75 | —1.6 —1.4 —6.9 +7.5 
2, 277 8, 046 5, 980 | 234, 279 102. 89 | 29, 12 —.2 +.2 —5.4 +11.6 
2, 490 8, 604 6, 361 229, 762 | 92. 27 | 26.70 | x -L1 —11.0 —9.0 

24 86 62 | 938 | (*) (*) (8) () @) ®) 
1, 316 4, 479 3, 265 | 148, 635 112. 94 33. 18 —.4 () —7.3 —.1 
5, O11 17, 001 12, 893 | 545, 185 108. 80 32.07 | +.5 +.6 —3.3 +41 
5, 298 19, 056 14, 593 | 358, 882 67.74 18. $3 | +1.2 +14 —20 +7.1 
46, 546 162, 446 117,529} 5,474, 410 117.61 33. 70 | —1.5 -1.8 —11.9 —8.3 
17, 639 65, 422 49,878 | 1, 001, 737 | 56. 79 15.31 +.5 | +.8 +21 +21.7 
1, 546 5, 544 4, 220 167, 058 | 108. 06 30. 13 | —.3 | +.9 —6.4 +4.6 
12, 824 | 47, 671 36,031 | 1, 070, 510 | 83. 48 22. 46 | —.3 +1.7 —4.5 +10.3 
17, 504 | 58, 822 44,820 | 1, 635, 600 | 92. 97 27.81 | —.5 —1.5 —12.6 +15.0 
3, 224 11, 149 8, 393 | 384, 046 | 119. 12 34.45 | +.1 +.2 —7.1 +4.8 
26, 520 99, 201 74,922 | 2, 651, 557 | 99. 98 26.73 | —1.5 +1.2 —16.4 —6.0 
32, 152 100, 244 76, 614 | 322, 839 | 10. 04 3.22 +.2 +5.6 +42.1 +56.9 
3, 204 10, 768 7,817 | 327, 097 102. 09 30. 38 +.1 —.4 —4.8 +.9 
6, 672 25, 299 | 19, 661 | 300, 591 45. 05 11. 88 | +1.1 +1.0 +.5 —4.5 
2, 697 8, 926 | 6, 757 217, 917 80. 80 24. 41 | +.8 +.8 +2.9 +16.6 
20, 110 72, 986 | 54, 882 993, 215 49. 39 13.61 | +.1 (4) -1.8 —.6 
17, 214 67, 042 50, 075 1, 132, 740 65. 80 16. 90 | +1.9 +18 +5.7 +38. 6 
2,912 | 10, 135 7,475 | 328, 893 112. 94 32. 45 +1.0 +1.0 —.4 +3.4 
1, 026 | 3, 575 2, 723 | 74, 774 72. 88 20. 92 +.4 | +.1 0 +35.0 
216 | 695 592 | 3, 521 16. 30 5.07 | —2.7 | —7.0 —4.8 —4.3 
= Cana Wala ris 7, 539 | 28, 663 21, 944 | 480, 099 63. 68 16. 75 | +.9 +1.3 —3.2 +17.3 
MIGNON. i... = occ nesnne 8, 899 | 30, 002 21,802 | 1, 099, 782 123. 58 36. 66 | +.1 —.6 —3.3 +13.9 
West Virginia.....-_--__.- 18, 134 | 66, 922 52,123 | 1, 500, 240 82. 73 22, 42 | +1.0 +.8 +7.0 +47.4 
Sarees 8, 168 27, 869 20, 587 | 984, 431 120. 52 35. 32 +.5 +.3 —4.5 +15 
RN bis dicnccclhe buewaeiuis 525 1,915 1, 444 | 57, 616 109, 74 30. 09 | +1.4 +1.5 —4.4 +3.1 




















' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


oe ' Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
to re on. 


quarterly. 


Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
the amount of assistance. mental pogo of $98,477 from general assistance funds were made to 3,511 
‘Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. families in Missouri, and $114,352 to 3,128 families in Ohio. 
‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


__ 





* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percen 
change, on less than 100 families. _ 





(Continued from page 23) The need for catastrophic illness 


insurance and ways of providing it. 


“Health Developments in Rural 
America, 1953. A Conference Re- 
port om the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Eighth National Confer- 
ence on Rural Health.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
68, May 1953, pp. 480-496. 45 cents. 


Kanev, I. “Forty Years of Health 


Insurance in Israel.” Bulletin of 
the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, Feb. 1953, pp. 
26-32. $2.50 a year. 


Kossoris, Max D. “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in the United States: I— 
An Appraisal.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 76, Apr. 
1953, pp. 359-366. 55 cents. 

The first of a series of articles. 


agement Record, New York, Vol. 15, 

Apr. 1953, pp. 126-133 ff. 

Papers by Lois E. Forde, W. C. 
lochmoeller, and E. S. Willis. 


Drucker, Peter F. “The Medical In- 
surance We Need Most.” Harper’s 
Magazine, New York, Vol. 206, May 
1953, pp. 51-56. 50 cents. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and tot disabled: 
i =_— and payments to recipients, by State, April 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 















































such payments] 
P = Percentage change from— 
97 | | Raareh 1 
arch 1953 April 1952 
State | recip- | in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount age - 

x Amount —_— Amount 
Total_..| 170,152 | $8,228,111 |$48.36 | +1.6| +1.1| +23.3| +29.3 
. ae 8,888 | 247,262 | 27.82) +.4/ +.3| +44] +28.7 

2: ...... 597 18,595 | 31.15 | +4.0| +3.8] @) (2) 
Oae.._....- 4,040 568 | 55.59/ +3.4| +3.6] +9.5| +18.6 
ERG 1 6,778 | 54.22; —2.3| —1.4] —5.3| +11.8 
B.0......- 1, 421 87,467 | 61.55) +.7| +.7| 413.9] +27.9 
| (eS aeeeni 3,769 | 149,912 | 39.78 |+12.4| +13.0 |........|--..-...- 
Hawaii_.__- 1, 227 58,404 | 47.60 | +1.8| +1.5| +7.8| 411.0 
in. 46,511 | 56.72; +.1) +.1| +20] +08 
Re icacane 4,078 | 174,800 | 42.89| +1.7| —.3| +47.9| +83.1 
Kans... 3,010 | 169,832 | 56.42 | +:8| +10] +180] +236 
ae | 13,900| 578,437 | 41.35/ —.7| —.6| -5.5| 1.9 
mé........ | 3,387 | 172, 207 | 50.84 | +2.6| +2.7 | +26.6| +37.0 
Mass....___ 7,903 | 469,948 | 50.461 46.1) +4.5/+73.8| +74.4 
Mich......|  1,308| 92,954 | 66.49 | +20} +216 | +42.4| +63.2 
Miss______- 1,379 30,416 | 22.06 | +2.7| +4.7| +64.0| +89.7 
_.....-- 12,675 | 657,528 | 51.88) +.8| +1.0| +13.2| +26.8 
Mont...__- 1, 248 79,032 | 63.33 | +2.1| +2.9/ +13.5| +28.5 

a 96 | 5,204 | 55.15 | (2) () () (2) 
....... 2,035 | 149,943 | 73.68 | +1.3| 42.4 | 443.3} +73.2 
N. Mex____. 1, 938 70,872 | 36.57 | —.2 =—.8| -8.9| —17.7 
= 30,924 | 1,989,697 | 64.34) +.3 +.3) +44 +8.9 
—_.... 6,933 | | 243.147 | 35.07 | +2.6| +2.5| 448.0) +87.7 
N. Dak.____ 745 46,341 | 62.20) +.1 +.4| +17.7| +26.4 
Ohio 3. _--_- 6,084 | 301,744 | 49.60| +1.3| +1.4| +23.9| +37.8 
—_...... 4,051 | 281,905 | 69.59| +2.3| +2.9| +68.8| +292.0 
ae | 2,138} 159,530 | 74.62| +.1 —.2| +17.3| +25.6 
cdc es 10,111 | 470,656 | 46.55| +1.0) —3.4/) +45] 48.6 
TR etainine 10,888; 91,146 | 8.37) +2.2| +1.5 |+132.3| +118.3 
"5 pret 673 | 61.53 | +7.1 | +9.6 | +93.4| +86.3 
_ 2 aeceanenen | 5,860/ 183,613 | 31.33| +2.0| +1.9/+36.9| +34.9 

| | | 

8. Dak.___- | 356 | 16, 432 | 45.90 | +5.0| +5.5 | +84.5| +104.1 
wae... .... | 1,524 | 97,465 | 63.95) +.3) +28) —1L.7 +9.1 
aia |} 23) 10,718 | 44.11| 42.5) +2.8| 423.4] 429.7 

_...... |. 35) | ® | O | @ | @ () 
ce. 3,609 | 130,064 | 36.04/ +1.9| +42.1/ +18.5| +27.9 
Wash ..| 5,621 | 400,336 | 71.22) +.7 | 12) +44) 4192 
W. Va_____. | 5,025 | 189, 114 | 37.63 | +3.4| +3.4| +97.9| +130.5 
nat 1, 067 69, 884 | 65.50 | | +2) =| +144] 417.7 
| ea | 446/ 26,376 | 59.14| -2.2| -2.0 —4.7 +5.5 

| t ‘ | | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

3In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $31,232 from general assistance 
funds were made to 1,490 recipients. 





Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payment. 
cases, by State, April 1953 ' _— 


(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 






































such payments] 

ee 

Payments to cases Percentage change from— 

Num- March 1953 A 1 
State ber of in— a 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 
ox Amount _ Amount 
——— of <nentaniiela 
| 
Total *__| 275, 000 |$13, 297,000 |$48.29| -2.8/ -—4.8| —-13.6/ 14 
| 

spite id 137 3,320 | 24.28) +22) -—.5/—-12.2| <3 

Alaska... __. 144 6,184 | 42.94} —1.4) -94/ (3) Q) 
Aris. 586 4u- 1, 413 64,368 | 45.55 | -3.9/ —4.2/ +16.1| +255 
yw) eel 2, 124 28,958 | 13.63; —.4/ () | —8.6 46 
Perarg 28,635 | 1,335,769 | 46.65 | —3.2) -3.6| —7.9 -71 
Gale. 2-5. <5. 1, 724 73, 446 | 42.60 |—14.4| —19.1 | —18.5| —1g4 
Conn_....__ $3,777 | $203,166 | 53.79| -3.0| -5.4) -6.5 -33 
Bel See git 755 34,421 | 45.59/ —4.8) -—5.6| —12.6 -3 
D. O.uua- | 787 47,148 | 62.28/ +3.4) +26) +4.1| +4g4 
Fla. biiadwel 96 90 2 eR Ee Cee Aerie 
allen Kil | 2,304 39,301 | 17.06 | —4.3 —6.2| —34.8| =—3) 
7 1, 796 101, 838 | 56.70 | —1.2 —.2) +.4 +6.4 
Idaho %____- 5,379 | 41.38 | —.8 —1.9 | —19.8 —10.2 
Ws | 23,586 | 1,417,281 | 60.09 | —3.5 —5.8 | —13.4| <5 
_¥ hand. 8, 155 275, 898 | 33.83 | -2.8| -—5.6| —12.8 —49 
Iowa...._- 3, 457 114, 274 | 33.06 | —9.2| ~—10.0| —8.4 2.5 
tit ie 1, 784 88, 534 | 49.63 | —5.4 —6.3 | —14.9 -99 
See | 3,098 81, 337 | 26.25 |+16.5 | +12.5| +7.2 +5.7 
ES 6, 903 270, 972 39.25 | +.8 +1.1) +5.6| +100 
Maine.____ 3,410 | 142,270 | 41.72 | —1.2 —7.1|) —-11.3] —155 
ead at 2,473 | ~ 130,485 | 52.76 | —2.0 —.7 | —17.5 8.2 
en 2,336 | 660, 222 | 53.52 | —2.8 —4.1 | —22.8| -—m2 
Mich______- 12,842} 713,478 | 55.56| -6.9| -5.5| —45.8| —3§39 
Minn 6,133 | 320,323 | 52,23 | —6.4| —-10.4| -8.6| <7 
Miss... .... 7 | 10, 904 | 12.87 | —4.7 -5.0| -8.2) —49 
Mo.!9__ 8,596 | 296,718 | 34.52) -3.5| -3.7| -9.5 +6 
Mont... 601 | 19, 159 | 31.88 |—17.9 | —22.1 | 14.6 7.6 
Nev....-- 7290 | 710,300 | 35.52) —3.3)  ~.5) —3.3) 418d 
ewe 1, 034 | , 903 | 43.43 |—10.0 —7.4| —2%.8| —26 
ee 5,849 | 398,879 | 68.20, —5.4) —7.1 |) —14.5 8.9 
N. Mex. ._-_| 635 | 24.87 | +3.4 +2.6| —3.8 444 
N. Y......../|" 32,720 | 2,432,261 | 74.34; —5.9| -6.2| -30.2} =—908 
M5 O.c5..t... 1, 948 | 39, 662 | 20.36 | -8.8 | +3.2| -16.6| 17.7 
N. Dak..... 528 20,716 | 39.23 |\-17.0| —29.8) 41.1 +1,1 
Ohio 12_____ 20,610 | 922,570 | 44.76; +.9| +1.4] +2.4 +13.2 
Okla_...-._| "5,800 | _ hE ne ee , * 68 bes ; +a 
erie 5,139 | 308,062 | 50.95 | —5.4 —6.7| +3.2 +4.5 
RT ae 17,188 | 894,624 | 52.05 | —2.5 —7.6 | —13.9| IL? 
SS ee 2, 733 | 18,164 | 6.65 |+18.7 | +17.6 | +22.7|) +4171 
SS eee 4,022; 245,504 | 61.04/ +5.0| -9.0| —8.1 11.2 
GC. ons 34. 2,112 | 46,615 | 22.07 | —1.0 =2.0 | —3.4| +48 
8. Dak... . 1, 012 25,414 | 25.11 | —3.0/ —10.5| +7.3 5.1 
a 2, 810 34,327 | 12.22 | +2.0 —4.2/+11.5) +61 
, age | 46 |.) ee ERG eee Re, 
Utah.______ fe ° 79, 563 | 61.58 | -7.5| -7.0| —3.8 +24 
ie 141,250| 56,000 |__.....|.......|-...-..-- Raye asi 
198 2,086 | 10.54 | —6.6| —8.9| —16.1 11.6 
, NERC ae 1, 967 64,993 | 33.04 | —3.0| +5.5| —16.7 -5 
Wash.....__| 9,398 | 560,411 | 60.69) +3.7/ +.1/ $19.1) +4828 
W. Va__.__. 3, 633 118, 386 | 32.59) —1.8) —4.1) +.1| 4255 
Ws o5sk.. 5, 207 329, 133 | 62.14 | —6.4 7.6 | —8.6 +1.9 
ee 205 | 9, 161 | 44.69 | —9.3 | —15.6| +26.5) +248 

| | { | 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All date sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
oe Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data 

tes 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* About 8 cP omer aly of this total is estimated. 
y estima 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases voy cash payments. Amount 
of Payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases sp ton 9 care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total frase for these servi 

1° Includes 3,511 cases and payments of $98,477 Sepresenting supplementation 
of aid to dependent children program. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

13 Includes 6,589 cases and payments of $212,335 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

18 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,652 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,584 cases under program administered by 
18) ma Emergency Relief Board. 

“4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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President Urges OASI Extension 


IDENT Eisenhower, on Au- 
gust 1, sent to Congress for its 
consideration recommendations 

for extending coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program to 
nearly 10.5 million more persons. The 
urgent need for making the program 
more effective had been pointed out 
by the President in his State of the 
Union message. In the current mes- 
sage he reaffirms that statement, call- 
ing attention to the role of social 
security in furnishing, ‘“‘on a national 
scale, the opportunity for our citizens 
... to build the foundation for their 
security...” 

“There are two points about these 
| proposals,’’ the President stated, 
| ‘which I cannot stress too strongly. 
One is my belief that they would add 
immeasurably to the peace of mind 
and security of the individual citizens 
who would be covered for the first 
time under this plan; the second is my 
belief that they would add greatly to 
the national sense of domestic secur- 
ity.” 

Under the plan, about 6.5 million 
persons would be brought into the sys- 
tem on a mandatory basis; they would 
include doctors, dentists, lawyers, ar- 
thitects, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional people; self-employed farm- 
ts; and many more farm workers and 
domestic workers than are now cov- 





fred. Four million persons — clergy- 
men and members of State and local 
| ttirement systems—would be eligible 
for coverage under voluntary group 
arangements. 

The recommendations presented by 
President Eisenhower were developed 
ly a group of 12 consultants, ap- 
binted by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 











Social Security in Review 





the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Mrs. Hobby, in her let- 
ter transmitting their report to the 
President, called attention to the fact 
that the “recommendations are lim- 
ited to the subject of extending the 
coverage of the insurance system. 
Other important phases of the insur- 
ance program — some of them very 
complex — are under careful study. 
They will be the subject,” she said, “of 
future recommendations.” 


Program Operations 


In May, for the second successive 
month, the expenditures for public as- 
sistance declined $1 million; the total 
for the month was $200 million. The 
net reduction of 0.6 percent was the 
result of lower total payments in a 
majority of the States for the three 
programs—old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance—that together account for 
about 90 percent of total assistance 
payments. 

In May, as in April, the declines in 
caseloads were confined to old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance. By far the 
largest decrease, numerically and per- 
centagewise, was the reduction of 
14,000, or 5 percent, in general assist- 
ance. The drop for this program in 
May, combined with those of the three 
preceding months, more than offset 
the rise in the caseload during the 
winter months. More than 2,500 reci- 
pients were added to the program of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled; the increase was about the 
same as the average monthly increase 
during the preceding 12 months. 

For the country as a whole and for 
most of the States, the average pay- 





ments to recipients of the special 
types of assistance remained the same 
or changed little from April to May. 
For recipients getting old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children 
(adults and children), the increases 
or decreases in average payments in 
three-fourths of the States amounted 
to less than 25 cents. More than two- 
thirds of the States reported changes 
—either increases or decreases—of 50 
cents or less for aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Increases in average payments for 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind were substantial, however, 
in a few States. New Mexico raised 
the percent of need met in both pro- 
grams and at the same time raised the 
maximum payments for families of 
seven or more children. 

In Tennessee the average payment 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children rose $18 when the maxi- 
mums on payments were revised to 
include $24 for the needy adult person 
taking care of the child. Practically 
all the cases that include an adult 
(90 percent of the total) benefited 
from the change in maximums. An 
increase in the average payment for 
aid to dependent children occurred in 
Arizona when additional items were 
included in the budget for certain 
Indian children who returned from 
publicly supported boarding schools 
for the summer. While these children 
are in school they receive an assist- 
ance allowance for only clothing and 
personal incidentals. 

Two States raised the maximums 
in their programs for aid to the blind. 
The average payment for Indiana 
went up $2.61 when the maximum 








was raised from $55 to $95; in Mis- 
souri, where all recipients were getting 
payments at the $50 State maximum 
in April, the maximum payment was 
increased to $55. 

The average payment for general 
assistance went down 68 cents, with 
considerable variation among the 
States in the amount of change. 

With the approval of a plan for aid 
to the blind in Nevada, this program 
is now being administered with Fed- 
eral participation in all 53 jurisdic- 
tions covered by the Social Security 
Act. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
monthly benefits amounting to $228.6 
million were being paid at the end of 
May to almost 5% million persons. 
The number of beneficiaries rose dur- 
ing the month by about 86,000. While 
the increase was slightly less than 
that a month earlier, May was the 
tenth consecutive month in which the 
increase exceeded 60,000. 

At the end of May, monthly benefits 
were being paid to 4.2 million persons 
aged 65 or over, three-fourths of a 
million more than in May 1952. Re- 
tired workers accounted for 69 per- 
cent of all aged beneficiaries; their 
average monthly benefit was $50.27— 
an increase of $8.25 from the average 
@ year earlier. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits made up 
18 percent of the group aged 65 or 
over; those receiving widow’s or wid- 
ower’s benefits, 12 percent; and those 
receiving parent’s benefits, less than 
1 percent. Almost a million children 
under age 18 of retired or deceased 
workers and about a quarter of a mil- 
lion mothers were receiving monthly 
benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level in May and totaled 
131,600—approximately the same as 
in April. Awards to retired workers 
increased somewhat, to 75,300; all 
other types of monthly benefit awards 
showed a small decrease. Lump-sum 
death benefits awarded in May 





ERRATUM. On page 4, column 
2, of the June 1953 issue, the 
third line of the last paragraph 
should have read: ultimately 
rates may be higher than 





Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to July 13, 1953] 









































Calendar yearj 
May April Ma 
Item | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 —— 
| 1952 BZ 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
ng ee “RIERA Bea Se EEE Rs PRE ee 62,964 | 62,810 | 62,778 62, 966 62, 884 
pO ESE ACL Sea Ie 61, 658 1, 228 61, 176 61, 293 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?__.|.......-..|...-......|...--..--- 45, 900 44, 800 
Covered by State unemployment insurance *..| 36, 300 36, 200 35, 200 35,717 34, 858 
a ERE ST S  g e Sa 1, 306 1, 582 1, 602 1, 673 1,879 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
ee RS A SEE Sat 8 $282. 7 $266. 2 $269. 7 $254.3 
Employees’ income °...._......................-- 198.0 197.2 180. 2 184.3 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. -_._.............. 49.9 49.4 61.8 51.2 50.7 
Personal interest income and dividends_--_.__._. 22.1 22.0 20.9 21.0 20.5 
5. 2 SSE Te Se ae SS 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments ®_ __ - - . _- 8.9 9.0 7.6 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses. - -4 4 9 A 1.2 
Miscellaneous income payments "___.._........ 2.3 2.4 2.7 2.4 2.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: "! 
lane Gn Fae Pita icathbendchanealll $208" FH $208 274 si6t 200 “$2, 228, 960 | $1, 884, 531 
moun! a 5 ’ ’ 1, 531 
Abperage A ope: SETS RE Pa $50. 27 $50. 11 CORSO |... occcuubsleeomanieee 
Awards (in thousands): 
EE Ee en rem 132 135 68 1, 053 1,336 
RI) NE Le AR A ET ok $6, 148 $6, 118 $2, 187 $42, 750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands) -..................... 780 835 11,174 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - - - 3, 768 4, 332 4, 708 54, 311 50, 393 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)....._......... 3, 243 3, 698 4, O41 45, 777 41, 599 
Weekly average bene: (in thousands) ._..... 772 840 918 874 797 
Benefits paid (in millions) %____.._.............. $72 $83 $87 $998 $40 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment _ - . . $23. 16 #23, 27 #22. 40 $22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Se le in nnsdpiiitinecascdansese | 2,601 2, 604 2, O08 | ..nccccecesclecneesnnenall 
Aid to dependent children: 
REESE ee 569 572 | 9 es Ser 
REN EE eo RA SE EC 1, 508 1, 515 eg a Se 
I 99 98 | eas 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled - _. - | 173 170 | a He 
Ee ee Sa 261 275 | ee oe 
Average payments: 
Rt RET i £48.75 $48. 85 | ers re 
Aid to dependent children (per family). ........... 82. 56 88. 44 | 4 aes So 
Po A aa | 64.08 53.74 y Sf es 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled........| 48. 62 48.36 PS _ aes eee 
NT Gs chin cdsdtsniceccciscbtblincus | 47.61 48. 29 B.76 | .wcccccctsenbenanieen 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special publi 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly _ assistance programs and general assistance. 


employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data — pay period instead of week). 

3 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance programs. Data for 1953 and May 1952 not 
available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

¢ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and com tion; work- 
men’s compensation; State and unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

1© Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seamen. 

i! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year fi represent payments certified. 

12 Mont y amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 














amounted to a record $8.0 million—an 
increase of $29,000 from the previous 
record total awarded in April; these 


awards were based on the wage rec- 
ords of 47,000 deceased workers, 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Old- Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Assets and Liabilities at End of 1951 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, in its na- 
tional survey of beneficiaries’ resources conducted at the end of 
1951, collected information on the assets and liabilities of older 
beneficiaries. Like other older men and women in their com- 
munities, some beneficiaries had been able to save for their later 
years—although often only a little—and some had been unable 
to put anything by or had been obliged to use up their capital so 
that whatever they once had is now gone. Information on the 
net worth of elderly beneficiaries is given in the following pages. 


LD-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries who have been 
able to accumulate something 

in the way of assets find their holdings 


| animportant resource in two ways. Not 


only may the assets in themselves pro- 
vide an income, but their capital value 
may be used to supplement an income 
that is insufficient for current needs. 
It is significant, therefore, that three- 
fourths of the old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries had assets of some kind 
at the end of 1951, although the value 
of the assets may have been small or 
there may have been debts that ex- 
ceeded the assets in value. An eighth 
of the men and aged widows and a 
tenth of the women old-age benefi- 
ciaries had cash, stocks, bonds, and 
other liquid assets worth $5,000 or 
more—enough to last for 8 years if 
used at the rate of $50 a month. A 
tenth of the men, a twelfth of the aged 
widows, and a twentieth of the women 
old-age beneficiaries owned their 
homes, other real estate, or other non- 
liquid assets, and had $5,000 or more 
in liquid assets. 

These findings as to the net worth 
of old-age and aged-widow benefici- 
aries are derived from an analysis of 
the final tabulations of selected data 
on assets and liabilities * collected in 





* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1 All the data on assets, liabilities, and 
net worth relate to the resources at the 
end of the survey year of the “beneficiary 
group”—a man or woman and spouse if 
married, or an aged widow. The “survey 
year” was a period of 12 consecutive cal- 
endar months ended in October, Novem- 
ber, or December 1951 or January 1952, de- 
pending on the date of the interview. 
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the 1951 national survey of beneficiary 
resources.2 The figures relate to the 
15,923 beneficiaries in the survey who 
received benefits all 12 months of the 
year.. These men and women consti- 
tute nine-tenths of all the benefici- 
aries in the sample and account for 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
number of old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries to whom benefits were 
paid in December 1950, when the 
sample was selected. 

No attempt has been made in the 
surveys of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries to ascertain how 
much they had in assets and liabilities 
when they first became entitled to 
benefits and how their net worth had 
changed between then and the begin- 
ning of the survey year. All that is 
known about their assets is what they 
had at the beginning of the year, what 
they used for living during the year, 


2 For findings from the preliminary data 
and a description of the survey see the 
Bulletin for August 1952. For findings 
based on the final tabulations of selected 
data relating to income, and a summary of 
the characteristics of beneficiaries in the 
survey, see the Bulletin for June 1953. 
There is no conflict between the earlier 
conclusions and those based on the final 
figures. 

3 Benefits could have been suspended 
during the survey year for receipt of wages 
in covered employment of more than $50 
in a calendar month, receipt of net earn- 
ings in covered self-employment of more 
than $600 in a calendar year, or as a pen- 
alty for violation of certain provisions of 
the Social Security Act. The 1952 amend- 
ments to the act raised to $75 and $900, 
respectively, the amounts beneficiaries 
could earn in covered employment with- 
out losing their benefits. None of these 
earnings limitations applies to beneficia- 
ries aged 75 and over. 


by MarcareT L. STECKER* 


and what they had at the end of the 
year. All that is known about their 
liabilities is the amounts they owed 
at the beginning of the year, the debts 
they incurred for living during the 
year, and the liabilities they had at 
the end of the year.* The values re- 
ported are those given by the benefi- 
ciary. 

Since old-age and survivors insur- 
ance covers most employment for 
wages and self-employment, benefi- 
ciaries of the program are a cross sec- 
tion of the older, retired population 
and include the well-to-do, the moder- 
ately well off, and the downright poor. 
Even among the men and women who 
were reasonably comfortable as long 
as they worked were some who had 
only limited financial resources to 
supplement their benefits in their re- 
tirement or to provide for their de- 
pendents. 


Net Worth 


Roughly 7 in 10 beneficiaries had 
assets that exceeded their liabilities, 
although for a sixth to an eighth the 
difference was less than $1,000 (table 
1). Two hundred and fourteen men, 
41 aged widows, and 12 women old-age 
beneficiaries in the survey were worth 
$50,000 or more at the end of 1951. 

Nearly 1 in 20 beneficiaries had li- 
abilities greater than their assets or 
had liabilities but no assets. Rela- 
tively more men with nonentitled 
wives and more married women old- 
age beneficiaries and relatively fewer 
aged widows were in this situation. 

One in 4 old-age and aged-widow 
beneficiaries had no assets or liabili- 
ties; the proportion of nonmarried 
men was three times that of the mar- 
ried, and the proportion of nonmar- 
ried women was twice that of the 
married women old-age beneficiaries. 

The assets of most old-age and 


4 Account was taken only of assets used 
and debts incurred to meet current ex- 
penses; depletion of net worth in stock- 
market operations, business operations, 
and so forth was not counted. 








aged-widow beneficiaries had been ac- 
quired during the years of the wage 
earners’ employment; few had any 
surplus to invest after their retire- 
ment. Early beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram had gone through several years 
of depression in the 1930’s, and they 
had drawn heavily on their capital, if 
they had any to use, before they be- 
came beneficiaries; some later bene- 
ficiaries had also depleted their assets 
before they were interviewed in 1951. 
Some beneficiaries had never earned 
enough to save for their own later 
years or for the future of their de- 
pendents. 


Mr. and Mrs. M, for example, had 
no assets of any kind, no life insur- 
ance, no medical care insurance, no 
automobile—nothing except Mr. M’s 
old-age benefits of $48.10 a month in 
1951, which almost paid the rent of 
their apartment. Otherwise their en- 
tire support fell on an unmarried 
daughter who lived with them. They 
had no debts. Mr. M had been an un- 
skilled factory worker in a large mid- 
western city. Soon after his retire- 
ment at the age of 65 in 1949, he had 
a stroke, and his entire right side was 
paralyzed. He had been confined to 
his bed ever since, and during 1951 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by value of net worth ? 







































































at of survey year, I 
Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries | 
l A 
oy Soe Non- | Married, | Married, en. widow 
Total shervied wife wife not | Total married Married * 
| entitled | entitled | 
All beneficiary groups 
Number of groups.} 10, 864 4, 358 | 4, 059 | 2, 447 2, 531 2, 058 473 2, 528 
area 100.0} 100.0} 1000] 1000] 1000] 1000] 1000] 100.0 
Liabilities exceed as- 
fy A aS aS 4.5 4.8 | 3.6 5.4 4.7 4.5 5.5 1.7 
No nasa or liabili 
{yi tesla ane 22.8 37 | 13.6 11.5 28.1 31.1 15.4 | 24.4 
Assets exceed liabili- | | 
Nt EP ERES 72.7 57.4| 829 83.1 67.2 64.5 79.1 73.9 
Less than $600... --_” 7.9 12.0 | 5.3 4.9 11.7 12.8 7.2] 10.1 
500-999... ... 2.2.22... 4.3 5.5 | 3.5 3.4 5.2 5.6 3.4 | 4.7 
1,000-1,999.....- 6.0 6.0 | 5.6 6.4 6.4 6.7 4.9 | 5.1 
2,000-2,900. ooo 4.6 39/ 48 5.6 &3| 53 5.5 | 5.1 
3,000-3,999_. 2... 4.6 4.0 | 4.7 5.6 4.4 4.5 4.2 | 4.0 
4,000~4,999. 4.2 3.2 4.9 5.0 4.2 | 3.9 5.5 | 4.1 
5,000-9,999. =o 17.8 10.6) 227) 222 15.0} 134) 20/| 186 
10,000-24,909......_____ 17.7 9.1 | 24.1 22.4 12.5 | 10.1 22.6 | 16.8 
3.7 1.9 | 4.8 | 4.9 | 2.0 | 1.7 | 3.0 | 3.7 
2.0 1.1 | 25 a7 5 | 4] 8 | 1.6 
983 $221 | $5,610 | $5,817 | $1,046| $651 | $4,608) $2,700 
Beneficiary groups with assets exceeding liabilities * 
| | 
7,805 | 2, 499 | 3,363 | 2, 083 1, 702 | 1,328 | 74 | 1, 868 
100.0} 1000} 100.0!) 1000 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
10.0 2.0\| 64 5.9 17.4] 198! 91) 13.7 
5.9 9.5 4.2 | 4.1 7.7 | 8.7 | 4.3 | 6.3 
8.2 10.5 | 6.8 | 7.7 | 9.5 | 10.5 | 6.1 | 7.0 
6.4 6.9 | 5.8 | 6.8 | 7.9 | 8.2 | 7.0 | 7.0 
6.4 7.0 | 5.7 | 6.7 | 6.6 | 6.9 | 5.3 | 5.5 
5.8 5.5 | 5.9 | 6.0 | 6.2 | 6.0 | 7.0 5.6 
24.4 18.5| - 27.4) 7) 224) 2.9] 27.8] 25.2 
24.3 15.9 29.0 26.9 | 18.6 | 15,7) 28.6] 22.8 
5.1 3.3 | 5.8 | 5.9 | 2.9 2.7 | 3.7 | 5.0 
2.7 1.9 | 3.0 3.3 7 .6 | 1.1 | 2.2 
| | 
$6,835 | $3,100 $7,500| $7,000 | 4,182 | $8,285 | $6,968 | $5,790 
| | | | | 





1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during survey year. 

2 Represents the difference between the value of 
assets and the value of liabilities. Assets represent 
the net value of an owned home, other real estate, an 
owned business, livestock, patents, and copy rights; 
and cash, bank ts, all types of stock and bonds, 
and loans to others. Liabilities represent balances 
owed on installment purchases; bills past due on open 
accounts and for rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, 
and medical care; borrowings on life insurance and 


securities; and unsecured borrowings. Life insurance 
is not included as an asset. 

3 og ay not entitled on wife’s wage record but 

be on his own. 

pr ncludes beneficiary groups with liabilities but 
no assets. 

5Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and 
liabilities balanced and a few whose assets and liabili- 
ties were unknown. 

¢ Includes beneficiary groups with assets but no 
liabilities. 


he spent 18 weeks in the hospital, Mr. 
M’s illness had “drained the couple 
of everything they owned,” the inter. 
viewer wrote, and they were “one step 
from public assistance.” If anything 
happened to the daughter so that she 
could no longer take care of Mr. and 
Mrs. M, they would have to ask for 
outside help, for they had no other 
resources. Mrs. M, being 10 years 
younger than her husband, will not be 
entitled to benefits until 1959, 
Beneficiaries with the least in assets 
usually had small savings accounts or 
a few Series E Government savings 
bonds of low denomination, or both, 
Beneficiaries with the most in assets 
often owned their homes, other rea] 
estate, their businesses, marketable 
securities, or combinations of theses 
Mr. N’s net worth was $20, but it 
was in none of these assets. A friend 
had owed him $120 for a number of 
years; Mr. N owed his doctor $100. If 
the friend repaid the loan, Mr. N could 
pay the doctor and have $20 left. It 
was not likely that he could pay the 
doctor otherwise on his 1951 income 
of $720 ($29 a month from old-age 
benefits, $31 from old-age assistance). 
Widowed, Mr. N lived in a cheap room- 
ing house in a large eastern city and 
“ate around,” except for the free 
meals his son occasionally gave him. 
He had retired as a restaurant worker 
in 1945 on account of his health. In 


5 Present value of the life insurance pol- 
icies carried by the beneficiaries was not 
included in their assets, although the 
value of their borrowings on the policies 
was included among their liabilities. Face 
value of the policies was ascertained and 
will be analyzed in a later article. Present 
value was not calculated because of the 
variety of factors on which it depends. 
Some policies have no turn-in value; the 
present value of others depends on such 
variables as class and plan of the policy, 
its face value, the total amount of premi- 
ums paid in, the amount, if any, borrowed 
on the policy, the age of the insured, and 
so forth. To obtain these and other details 
about each policy in force was not prac- 
tical in the national survey. The omission 
of the cash-surrender value of life insur- 
ance in valuing assets tends in some in- 
stances to understate a beneficiary's net 
worth. Analysis of the data collected in 
earlier surveys as to the cash-surrender 
value of beneficiary-owned life insurance 
policies shows that, by and large, high 
cash-surrender value was associated with 
high value of assets. The average present 
value was small, even among those who 
owned policies that could be surrendered 
for cash. 
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Mortgages on old houses are hard to 
finance when their location and con- 
dition are too poor to provide accept- 
able collateral. Borrowings were not 
possible on the life insurance carried 
by many beneficiaries because of the 
type of their policies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Q, however, had had 
@ $500 loan against his life insurance 
policy for a long time. Each year he 
had paid the interest as it came due, 
but he had not been able to reduce the 
principal. When the policy matures, 
it will yield only half its face value of 
$1,000. The couple had no other debts, 
and they were totally without assets. 
Mrs. Q had been confined to her bed 
for a number of years, but neither she 
nor her husband had _ insurance 
against any of the costs of medical 
care. Mr. Q had retired as a skilled 
building-trades worker in 1947, fol- 
lowing a work accident. He was 66 
years old and immediately qualified 
for old-age benefits; at the same time 
his wife, also aged 66, was awarded 
wife’s benefits. In 1951 Mr. Q’s bene- 
fits were $52.30 a month and Mrs. Q’s 
were $26.20—a total income from 
benefits of $942 for the year. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Q received old-age assistance 
of $335 and Mrs. Q, $593. The couple 
lived by themselves in a large mid- 
western city, where he was president 
of the local Townsend Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. R during 1951 paid off 
a debt equal to a fifth of their annual 
income. At the beginning of the year 
they had owed $300 to a finance com- 
pany, $65 in small amounts to a son, 
son-in-law, and nephew, and $600 for 
physician’s services. At the end of the 
year they still owed $370. Their in- 
come was $2,879, made up of old-age 
and wife’s benefits ($860), a company 
pension ($1,503), and a public service 
pension ($516). Mr. R had also cashed 
a life insurance policy for $137. He 
still had two $1,000 policies left, and 
Mrs. R had three small policies with a 
total face value of $400. Mr. R was en- 


6 While it is more difficult for a person 
in his 60’s or older to obtain a loan than 
for one 20 or 30 years younger, elderly men 
and women with substantial incomes, am- 
ple liquid assets, large life insurance poli- 
cies, or relatives who are in a position 
to guarantee repayment can usually get 
credit. The down payments required are 
often larger for older than for younger 
borrowers. 


6 


titled to two separate pensions be- 
cause, after leaving the private utility 
company where he had been employed 
for years as a semiskilled worker, 
he was employed by the city long 
enough to become entitled to a public 
service pension. On attaining age 65 
in 1943 he got both his old-age benefits 
and the company pension; when he 
retired from his city job in 1949 he got 
the public service pension. Mrs. R was 
2 years younger than her husband and 
began receiving wife’s benefits in 1945. 
In 1951 Mr. R’s benefits were $47.80 a 
month; Mrs. R’s were $23.90. Mrs. R’s 
sister, who shared their home in a 
large midwestern city, was almost 
blind and had been totally dependent 
on Mr. and Mrs. R for the preceding 
18 years. When she dies a small life 
insurance policy will be paid to Mrs. 
R. Mr. and Mrs. R and the sister had 
all been sick, at times seriously, dur- 
ing the year. They carried no medical 
care insurance of any kind. 


Nonliquid and Liquid Assets 


Beneficiaries whose assets can easily 
be turned into cash are in a somewhat 
different situation from those whose 
property is less readily marketable, 
such as an owned home, other real 
estate, or an owned business. Many 
nonliquid assets yield a cash income, 
however, and those that do not, such 
as an owned home, also have their 
place in the security pattern of the 
owners. Fifty-three precent of the 
men, 37 percent of the women old-age 
beneficiaries, and 47 percent of the 
aged widows owned nonliquid assets 
(table 2). More than twice as many 
married as nonmarried beneficiary 
groups had nonliquid assets, partly 
but not entirely because more of them 
owned their homes. There was about 
the same relative difference between 
the married and the nonmarried in 
the ownership of assets when those 
who had liquid assets were added to 
those who had nonliquid assets. A 
fifth of the nonmarried men and 
women, half of the married men, 
slightly less than half of the married 
women old-age beneficiaries, and a 
third of the aged widows owned both 
nonliquid and liquid assets. 

From 15 to 20 percent of the benefi- 
ciaries who had assets of any kind had 
no liquid assets, and their net worth 
was accounted for by their nonliquid 


assets. Most beneficiaries with assets, 
however, not only owned nonliquig 


assets but also had such liquid assets | 


as bonds, stocks, and money in the 
bank. In fact, beneficiaries who 
owned their homes and other non. 
liquid assets were more apt to have 
liquid assets than were beneficiaries 
without nonliquid assets, and the 
value of their liquid assets was greater, 

Roughly three-fifths of all the bene. 
ficiary groups owned liquid assets of 
some kind at the end of 1951, but 17-29 
percent had less than $500 (table 3). 
Median values for the groups who had 
any liquid assets were in the narrow 
range of $1,000-1,600 for the different 
beneficiary types. 

Mr. and Mrs. S represent the bene- 
ficiary groups who owned practically 
nothing but nonliquid assets. The ex- 
ception in their case was one $25 Goy- 
ernment savings bond. They placed 
their net worth at $8,350. Their home, 
which was not mortgaged, they valued 
at $7,000; a lot they owned was in the 
process of being sold for $325; and 
Mr. S had a gas station he said was 
worth $1,000. Mrs. S had a life insur- 
ance policy for $230; her husband had 
none, having cashed it some time be- 
fore 1951. Their automobile was 20 
years old. They had no debts. The 
couple lived in a little village in oneof 


the Central States, in a big old house | 


filled, the interviewer said, with evi- 


dences of better days. Mrs. S had be- | 
come entitled to old-age benefits 


under the 1950 amendments on the 
basis of her summer work in a local 
cannery. In addition to her benefits 
of $20 a month, the couple’s income in 
1951 consisted of $500 Mr. S netted 
from his gas station (“the town & 
overrun with gas stations,” he said), 
$43 Mrs. S earned working on the local 
board of elections, and a $45 gift from 
one of their children—a total income 
of $828 for the year. If they could 
make ends meet, Mr. and Mrs. S wert 
satisfied. They economized in every 
way possible, raising all their vege 
tables, “being careful” with the elec 
tricity, and so forth. They could havé 
rented rooms in their home had Mis 
S been able to care for them, but the 
additional work was beyond he 
strength. She was not ill, but at th 
age of 70 she could not undertake this 
extra activity. 

Owning assets other than a hom 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups ' by value of liquid 
assets * owned at end of survey year, 1951 
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no matter how small the current in- 
come or how difficult the sale of the Men old-age beneficiaries | Women old-age beneficiaries 
property might be. The interviewer » ie of Pa pein bes Aged 
reported, for example, that Mrs. T, — Tota | Non, | “eite’ | wite not | Total mone | Married # 
living in a small New England village entitled | entitled 
and having a hard time supporting a - 
13-year-old grandson who lived with AB eneheny OO 
her, ononimd enon at perp Number of groups.| 10,864] 4,358 4, 059 2,447| 2,531 | 2,058 473 | 2,528 
| for herself or the boy ause of the Total 
assets she owned in addition to her Pe = i ee oe 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
0 4 ‘ bs ° 
home. At the end of 1951, Mrs. T _Liquiamets| so1| ao| oro} oso| ool desl seal ees 
valued at $2,000 the home she owned Less than $500... ____. 17.0 15.7 16.7 19.8 19.7 19.2 21.8 16.8 
500-000.............._- 7.9 6.6 9.1 8.1 8.2 8.0 8.9 8.9 
free and clear; she had some land in one SIR 9.2 7.5 11.5 8.6 8.5 8.2 9.7 8.7 
another State worth $600, some stock Som-8 00 SehooRede Seto asl eal) Mal eo 
she did not know much about but H p008...........-2. 2.6 21 3.3 2.5 2.8 2.4 4.9 27 
,000-9,900. . . . 4 5. 6.1 7.0 
valued at $500, and $75 in the bank— 10,000-24,900 Ra. “8 $4 54 He 30 20 3.0 4.8 
a total asset value of $3,175. She had foooormore 77] oti| Ss 3|oks|) S|) BL iB leceect| OMG 
no life insurance and no debts. Her 
Median............._- 70 500 203 00 
cash income was $500 for the year, . sd si Shas el Lies “ ess Siu 
and her daughter had paid taxes of Beneficiary groups with liquid assets 
$37 on her home. During the year 
Mrs. T had sold a piece of land for $50 Number of groups.| 6, 424 2, 132 2,754 | 1,538 1,468 | 1,150 318 1, 549 
and used the money to live on; she had I cneeseenes 100.0} 100.0| 100.0; 1000] 1000] 1000] 1000 100.0 
also withdrawn $325 from the bank ees - 
RES ’ 32.0 24.6 31.5 33.9 34.3 32.4 27.4 
and used that. She was 74 years old in 500-000. backscese is 3 in6 13. 4 | 12 . 141 14.3 18 ; 146 
1951 and had been a widow for 8 000-2:900-0- ooo Ot Od ”. 1 ‘ts 8.6 13 Md 
years; her widow’s benefits were $41.20 erg 6.0 5.8 6. 5.5 5. : 
eR ’ .3 t 3.9 4.9 4.3 7.2 44 
a month, and dividends on the stock 5/000-0,990 SCL 12 a8 12 11.2 9.9 10.1 a1 8 
were $7 for the year. She raised her 20490] k1| ot] te] ee i ee 
| own fruit and vegetables; her firewood 59,000 or more 1.9 1.4 2. 2.0 4 »8 |------0-- 1.0 
| was cut on her own land. She was Median__............. $1,511 | $1,100 | $1,600 #1, £44 | $1,185 | $1,000| $1,146) $1,281 
anxious to add to her resources by 


working but felt she could not take 
a job away from home because there 
would be no one to care for her grand- 
| son, and home employment was not 
available in the village where she lived. 


Home Ownership 


About half of the men, a third of the 
women old-age beneficiaries, and two- 
fifths of the aged widows owned their 
homes at the end of 1951 (table 4). 
Proportionately more than twice as 
many couples as nonmarried old-age 
beneficiaries were home owners. Some 
beneficiaries had mortgages on their 
homes—either the unpaid balance on 
a purchase contract or as security for 
a direct loan. Most of these old men 
and women, however, owned their 
homes outright—80 to 85 percent of 
all the home owners of the different 
beneficiary types. 

Whether an owned home is an asset 
or a liability depends on how much 
equity the beneficiary has in the prop- 
erty, its age, size, location, state of re- 
pair, and so forth. Many old people 
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1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- 
pensions during survey year. 

3 Represents cash, bank deposits, all types of stocks 
and bonds, and loans to others. 


who would like to sell or mortgage 
their homes are faced with the fact 
that the structures are old, not modern 
in plan or equipment, poorly located, 
and in more or less disrepair. Unsuit- 
able as residences for persons getting 
along in years, they are also unsuit- 
able for remodeling. Some benefici- 
aries, it is true, had made their homes 
over into apartments or were renting 
rooms. This effort to realize an in- 
come from an asset was not always en- 
tirely successful. If remodeling re- 
quired financing, loan money might 
be hard to get. The space for rent 
might not be continuously occupied, 
and caring for the property and pro- 
viding services for the tenants might 
be more of a burden than the owners 
should have assumed; they were not 
able to do the work themselves and 
could not pay someone else to do it. 
Mr. U is an example. At the begin- 


* Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
ar Oe on his own. 

‘Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
were unknown. 


ning of 1951, all his resources were 
gone except his farm home, and that 
was mortgaged. He valued the prop- 
erty at $10,500, and the mortgage was 
$1,290. His automobile was a 1937 
model. He had used his savings and 
cashed his Government bonds and life 
insurance policies to meet living ex- 
penses during periods of unemploy- 
ment and to cover the costs of his own 
illness and his wife’s illness and death 
a year after their entitlement to bene- 
fits. Mr. U, a skilled mechanic, had 
lost his job in 1948 when he reached 
his company’s retirement age of 65. 
He had worked for the same em- 
ployer for more than 20 years but did 
not get a pension. Since losing his job, 
he had earned very little; in 1951 his 
self-employment netted him $30. His 
old-age benefits were $57.70 a month, 
and he had a net income of $111 for 
the year from an apartment in his 








Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups | by home ownership 
and mortgage status at end of survey year, 1951 

































































Men old-age beneficiaries Women old-age beneficiaries 
Ssarequge ciate Married, | Married | idews 
an status NT arried, ’ Jon- : 
: Total ve wife | wifenot | Total | Pe a Married * 
marrie@ | entitled | entitled | 
All beneficiary groups 
| | S 
Number of groups.| 10, 864 4, 358 4, 059 2,447 | 2,531 | 2, 058 | 473 | 2,528 
Petals aii... c. 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Home not owned.....- 50.9 75.2 36.2 321 | 67.6| 729, 445 58.1 
Home owned.......... 49.1 24.8 63.8 67.9 | 32. 4 27.1 55.5 | 41.9 
Without mortgage... 41.0 21.1 54.1 54.8 26.4 22. 4 44.3 35.3 
With mortgage. ..... 8.1 3.8 9.7 13.1 | 6.0 | 4.8 11.2 6.6 
t 
Beneficiary groups with home owned 

Number of groups.| 5,329 1,081 | 2, 585 1, 663 | 820 | 558 | 262 | 1, 059 
ee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
‘Without mortgage. ___- 83. 5 84.7 84.8 80.6} 81.6 82.4 | 79.8 | 84.3 
With mortgage. ______- | =: 16,5 15.3} 15.2 19. 4 18.4 17.6} 20.2] 15.7 
1 Includes only beneficiaries with no benefit sus- ? Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 


pensions during survey year. 


house—total income, $833. His son, 
for whom the apartment had been 
built originally, had moved during the 
year to be nearer his work, and the 
place had been vacant 3 months. Mr. 
U said it needed redecorating and do- 
ing this would add to his expenses in 
the near future. Another son lived 
with the beneficiary but was mentally 
subnormal and worked only irregu- 
larly. “So,” Mr. U told the interviewer, 
“we managed mostly on my benefits.” 
His property contained 15 acres, but 
Mr. U did not try to operate it as a 
farm. He kept a few hens and raised 
all the vegetables he used throughout 
the year. He could do no more, in 
addition to the housework and repairs 
on his property, because of a bad hip 
and a bad heart. Treatment for both 
these conditions was indicated, but 
the beneficiary kept putting it off be- 
cause he “couldn’t afford it.” He had 
no insurance of any kind against the 
costs of medical care. 

Some beneficiaries solved the prob- 
lem of what to do with a big old house 
by sharing it with relatives and living 
as a joint household. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the men and women old-age 
beneficiaries and 30 percent of the 
aged widows lived in their own homes 
and had relatives living with them at 
the end of 1951. The internal finan- 
cial arrangements of the households 
varied. 


may be on his own. 


Mrs. V is one of the many elderly 
women who owned their homes and 
little else. She said her house in a 
large eastern city was worth $12,500 
at the end of 1951, and she had $200 
in the bank. These were her total 
assets. She had a $375 life insurance 
policy and no debts. When inter- 
viewed, she was 73 years old and had 
been a widow for 11 years. In 1943, 
Mrs. V became entitled to widow’s 
benefits, which in 1951 were $38.40 a 
month. These, together with $3 inter- 
est on her savings, gave her an income 
of $464 for the year. This money she 
had for her own use, to provide cloth- 
ing, medical care, and other personal 
requirements. Her son, his wife, and 
their two young children lived with 
Mrs. V, and the son paid all the ex- 
penses of operating the home, includ- 
ing taxes, insurance, and the cost of 
repairs, utilities, food, and other items 
of family living. 


Use of Assets 


Whether or not beneficiaries were 
able to use assets for current needs de- 
pended not only on whether they had 
any to use and the value of what they 
had but also on whether they could 
turn their assets into cash or its equiv- 
alent. There is more to using assets, 
however, than marketability. Such 
property as these elderly men and 
women owned they regarded as the 


backlog of their old-age security | 
While in theory there may be no reg. 
son why they should not live on the; 
capital in their later years, in practic. 
there are many reasons why they q@ 
not wish to do so, even if there is, 
market for their property. It is hay 
for many old people to realize that th 
rainy day they have been saving fy 
has finally arrived. Each withdrayg 
from the bank, each cashing of, 
bond, frightens them as they wat 
their bulwark against dependeny 
weaken and disappear. They see » 
prospect of rebuilding their capital g 
they might have done when they wer 
younger. 

An owned home that might be soi 
and the proceeds used currently fy 
more suitable, even if not less expen. 
sive, quarters is kept because of ik 
emotional value associated with mos 
of the years of the owner’s adult life 
in this house he invested his saving, 
raised his children, and has been are 
spected member of the community, 
To part with it in his old age meap 
the loss of more than an economit 
asset. Thus he continues to live, often 
uncomfortably, in housing that is rel 
atively better than his other require 
ments that are provided by his cash 
income. Repairs and upkeep are neg- 
lected, and the physical condition i 


not the market value of the property | 


steadily deteriorates. By letting re 
pairs and upkeep go, however, th 
home owner sometimes pays less fo 
his housing than he would have to py 
in rent, and the costs of owning i 
home—if no less inevitable—do no 
have to be paid so frequently as rent 

On the other hand, there were bene 
ficiaries who included use of savings 
as part of their plans for living in the 
later years. Some of them had acct 
mulated their assets with that idea 
mind. 

Mr. W, formerly a gateman in a tex 
tile mill in a middle-sized southen 
city, used most of his cash after hi 
retirement in 1950 to buy himself i 
home. His retirement income was cer 
tain—old-age benefits of $58.30 ands 
company pension of $26 a month- 
giving him a total income for the yea! 
of $1,012. He had a small accident in 
surance policy and enough life insur 
ance ($1,600 in three policies) to cove 
funeral expenses and any small debts 
he might have when he died. # 
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therefore took $820 of the $1,000 he 
had in the bank to buy a one-room 
house on a small plot of ground and 
jeft his son’s home where he had been 
living. Mr. W, a widower, preferred 
to live alone and believed he could 
manage successfully on his income un- 
jess he became ill, in which case he 
would call on his children for aid. At 
the end of the year he owned his house 
and had $180 in the bank, his life in- 
surance, and a 15-year-old auto- 
mobile. He planned to start a garden 
in the spring. 

Mrs. X, who had managed a real 
estate office in a large western city for 
many years, was worth $10,000 at the 
end of 1951. All her assets were 
liquid—in stocks, bonds, and bank 
accounts. She had a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy and no debts. During the 
year she had withdrawn $1,200 from 
the bank to supplement her income of 
$1,048 in paying for her own and her 
sister’s medical care. Mrs. X had been 
badly injured in a traffic accident in 
1950 and had not worked since then. 


Being aged 65 at the time, she received 
her old-age benefits immediately; they 
were $67.30 a month in 1951. She 
bought stocks with the $4,000 she re- 
ceived as indemnity for the accident, 
and these, with the bonds she already 
owned, produced an income of $240 in 
1951. Her sickness and accident in- 
surance policy had been canceled after 
the accident. With her sister and the 
sister’s husband, Mrs. X shared the 
home a brother had bought for them, 
for which they paid a nominal rent 
although the interviewer reported it 
was easily worth $100 a month. Mrs. 
X had assumed a considerable share 
of the cost of supporting her sister, 
who required constant medical care 
and whose husband did not earn 
enough to pay heavy bills for doctor’s 
services and medicines as well as the 
couple’s ordinary living expenses. 
Mrs. X said she was spending at least 
$40 a month just for medicines. She 
expected to continue using her assets 
to supplement her income “rather 
than owe anyone, even though she 


died penniless.” Of course, as she sells 
her securities to buy the thirigs she 
and her sister need, her income from. 
assets will be reduced. 

Beneficiaries who used assets during 
the year did so for many reasons. 
Bank accounts were depleted and se- 
curities were sold to pay rent or taxes, 
interest, or other fixed charges on a 
home, as well as for such emergencies 
as the costs of sickness or accident 
care. Regular withdrawals of capital 
to supplement inadequate incomes 
were not uncommon. While this use 
of assets was sometimes according to 
a plan made before retirement, more 
often savings were used for living ex- 
penses because the beneficiaries found 
that otherwise they could not manage. 
A catastrophic illness or operation re- 
quiring weeks of hospital, physician’s, 
and nursing care, or a chronic condi- 
tion requiring constant medical atten- 
tion, could wipe out the modest sav- 
ings of a lifetime in as many weeks 
as it had required years to accumulate 
them. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
slightly fewer than in April. The aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker rep- 
resented in the awards during May 
reached an all-time high of $170.64. 


FEWER CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams were filed in May 1953 than in 
any other May since the end of World 
War II. The number of initial claims 
continued to decline, dropping 6.7 per- 
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cent from the April total to 779,700. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, declined for the second suc- 
cessive month, and the total of 3.8 
million was 13.0 percent less than that 
for April. For both types of claim the 
continuing downward movement was 
largely the result of seasonal factors. 

A new postwar low for the month 
was also established in the number of 
claimants receiving benefits in an av- 
erage week; from 840,400 in April the 


average dropped 8.1 percent to 772,100. 
As the number of beneficiaries de- 
clined, the amount of benefits paid 
also fell off, dropping 13.1 percent to 
$72.1 million; the total was 17.0 per- 
cent less than that paid a year earlier. 
Although the average weekly benefit 
check for total unemployment de- 
clined 12 cents from the previous 
month’s average to $23.16, this 
amount represented increases of 76 
cents and $2.53 from the averages paid 
in May 1952 and May 1951. 








Private Pension Plans in Six Countries 


plans in other countries has not 
hitherto been readily available in 
the United States. These plans, estab- 
lished to supplement the public pro- 
visions in effect to protect workers and 
their dependents or survivors, take 
many forms, varying with the coun- 
try’s economy and the adequacy of the 
basic social insurance system. The 
following summary of private pension 
plans in effect in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland as of Sep- 
tember and October 1952, and in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as of October 
1951, is based on a series of surveys 
made by H. Walter Forster as a service 
to those of his firm’s clients who have 
branches in the countries he visited. 
These reports have been made avail- 
able to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 
This summary touches only briefly 
on the social insurance provisions in 
effect in the six countries.1 


[[niens in otes on private pension 


Denmark 
Public System 


The social insurance system in Den- 
mark pays male workers 65 years of 
age and over and female workers aged 
60 and over a flat basic pension on re- 
tirement, plus a series of allowances 
paid under specified conditions. The 
basic pension varies with the size of 
the community of residence and is ad- 
justed semiannually to the cost of liv- 
ing; it is not related to wage rates. A 
pension is also payable in case of total 
disability, but there is no provision for 


* Based on reports made by H. Walter 
Forster, a director and former president of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
pension consultants. The summary was 
prepared by Herman B. Brotman, Division 
of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

1 For details on the public programs see 
Carl H. Farman and Veronica Marren Hale, 
Social Security Legislation Throughout 
the World (Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Bureau Report No. 16), 1949; Carl 
H. Farman, “World Developments in Social 
Security Legislution,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, March 1950; and Konrad Persson, 
“Social Welfare in Sweden,” Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, April 1949. 
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survivor benefits. The law sets up a 
restrictive income test for receipt of 
benefits that is a form of means test. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.— 
Private pension plans have been in 
existence in Denmark for at least 50 
years. A majority of the larger em- 
ployers have contributory plans cover- 
ing salaried employees and providing 
retirement, disability, and survivor 
benefits. Although some plans for 
wage earners exist, workers have not, 
as a rule, been interested in contribu- 
tory private plans, since payment of a 
private pension may operate, through 
the income (means) test, to reduce the 
amount of the public pension. Such 
reduction in benefits is of more signifi- 
cance to wage earners than to salaried 
employees. 

An Insurance Board closely super- 
vises noninsured funded plans; 
although it does not supervise insured 
plans, it has approved an agreement 
between the private insurance com- 
panies and the Government’s State 
Insurance Company establishing ac- 
tuarial standards and other provi- 
sions. At the end of 1950, there were 
approximately 2,500 insured plans 
covering 50,000 employees and 300 
noninsured plans covering 43,000 em- 
ployees. Additional employees are 
covered by informal plans, the mere 
announcement of which gives employ- 
ees certain legal rights. 

Eligibility for participation.—Be- 
fore an employee becomes eligible to 
participate in an established private 
pension plan, he is usually required to 
have worked 1-3 years in the estab- 
lishment and to have attained age 
20-30 (the average is under age 25). 
Many plans establish a maximum age 
for entering the plan; for some the 
maximum is as low as age 40. This 
provision is designed to lower em- 
ployer costs under funded plans, but 
since the older worker thus excluded 
is usually covered by a special plan 
requiring additional employer financ- 
ing when and if the employee attains 
retirement age, the employer costs are 
largely shifted to the period after re- 


tirement rather than the period of 
employment. 

Retirement age. — Following the 
pattern of the public system, the usugj 
retirement age provision in private 
plans is 65 for men and 60 for women, 
Some plans provide later retirement 
ages, adding as much as 5 years fq 
both sexes. There is a trend toward 
increasing the retirement age in pri. 
vate plans to 67 for men and 63 fo 
women as a result of the increasing 
average age of the population. 

Pension amount.—Few plans relate 
benefits to average earnings—the 
usual practice in the United State 
under insured plans. About half the 
plans are of the money-purchase type, 
in which an agreed percentage of cur. 
rent pay is invested by the employer 
and employee in a _ level-premium 
contract, with the sum of the pur 
chases determining the benefit level, 
Under this type of funding, the older 
th: employee upon entering the plan 
the smaller the pension. An approach 
to adequacy is sometimes achieved for 
older employees by a supplement for 
past-service credit and establishment 
of a reasonable minimum pension. Al- 
though this type of plan has much 
appeal for employers because of fixed 
costs, the trend is away from such 
plans. 

Pensions under the remaining half 
of the private plans are based on 
“final” pay—that is, pay at time of re- 
tirement. The benefits amount to 5t- 
70 percent (usually 66%4 percent) of 
average earnings in the last 3-5 years 
after 25-35 years of service, and they 
are proportionally less for shorter 
service. These plans reflect the influ 
ence of the public plans for the mili- 
tary and the civil service, which date | 
from 1851 and which pay pensions of 
70 percent of final pay after 35 years 
of service, with an employee contribu- 
tion of 5 percent of earnings. In addi- 
tion to presenting the employer with 
the problem of varying costs, the final- 
pay plans are expensive since each pay 
increase raises all prior-service costs. 

Maximum benefits —Many plans at- 
tempt to reduce costs by devices that 
limit the amount of the pension. 1 
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penmark, it is customary to provide a 
maximum salary base on which pen- 
sions may be computed, but the pres- 
sure is to increase such maximums as 
wage levels increase and as high-level 
employees are affected. Other plans 
introduce limitations by excluding 
from the base salary increases after 
age 55-60 or cost-of-living allowances. 

Employee rights on separation. — 
Partly as a result of legal requirements 
put chiefly from accepted practice, 
Danish workers usually have rights 
based not only on their own contribu- 
tions but also on those of their em- 
ployer at the time of separation. 

Under the plans insured with an in- 
surance company, the premiums may 
be continued by the employee himself 
or jointly with his new employer un- 
der the old contract; the contract can 
be amended to fit the plan with the 
new employer; the employee may be 
given a paid-up benefit; a woman 
leaving to marry may receive a cash 
payment, as may a worker who emi- 
grates to another country; or an em- 
ployee may receive in cash the surren- 
der value of the policy arising from his 
own contributions or at least half the 
total premiums plus 4-percent inter- 
est. 

Under the noninsured funded plans, 
minimum rights are established by a 
1936 law (amended in 1950), as fol- 
lows: (1) Service under the plan of 
less than 5 years gives the employee 
rights to his own contribution plus in- 
terest of 3.5-4.5 percent and less the 
cost of the insurance risk. (2) After 5 
years of service under the plan, the 
employee has rights to total contribu- 
tions (including the employer’s) plus 
4-percent interest and less the cost of 
the insurance risk. (3) If an employee 
is dismissed for an offense and is con- 
victed to serve a prison term or con- 
victed of a fraud against the employer, 
he loses all rights to the employer’s 
contributions. (4) An employee’s 
rights are transferred to the pension 
plan of the new employer, but if there 
is no such plan an annuity must be 
purchased for him (cash is paid in- 
stead of an annuity if the rights equal 
less than 12 months’ salary). 

Survivor benefits.—Most of the pri- 
vate plans make provisions for regular 
payments to widows and orphans sep- 
arately. Widows usually receive 50-60 
percent of the husband’s prospective 
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pension. Under insured plans, the 
widow’s pension is payable for life 
regardless of whether there are any 
young children, and it continues even 
in the event of remarriage. Noninsured 
plans are usually less liberal; if the 
marriage took place after the em- 
ployee was 55-60 years old, the widow 
is frequently ineligible for a pension. 

The orphan’s pension is a flat 
amount in some cases. In most cases, 
however, it is 10 percent of the father’s 
prospective pension for half orphans 
and 20 percent for full orphans. The 
pension is usually payable until the 
orphan attains age 18, but in some 
cases it is payable until age 21. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
In view of the provision of survivor 
benefits, most private plans do not in- 
clude payment of death benefits. When 
a death benefit is provided, the benefit 
is limited to an amount equal to ap- 
proximately 1 year’s pension. Very 
little group life insurance exists in 
Denmark. 

Disability. — Almost all the private 
plans provide for pension payment in 
cases of permanent disability. Full 
pensions, computed on the assumption 
that the current rate of pay for the 
employee would have continued until 
normal retirement age, are payable if 
working ability has been decreased by 
at least two-thirds. In some instances 
the pension amount is graded in ac- 
cordance with length of service, and a 
stated minimum is payable after a 
reasonable minimum length of service. 
Survivor protection remains in force. 

Contributions. — Employer contri- 
butions under the money-purchase 
plans average about 10 percent of pay- 
roll. For the final-pay plans, employer 
contributions amount to about 20 per- 
cent of payroll, although the costs are 
higher for the most liberal plans. In 
Denmark, employers usually make vol- 
untary contributions in high profit 
years to cover past-service costs, to 
reduce future payments, to increase 
benefits, or to strengthen reserves. 

Almost all plans (80-90 percent) re- 
quire employee contributions. The 
standard contribution is 5 percent of 
earnings, but it may amount to as 
much as 8 percent. 

Taz provisions.—Employees are per- 
mitted to deduct their contributions to 
private plans for income-tax purposes 
up to a certain maximum, generally 


not sufficient to cover the entire con- 
tribution. Employers may deduct their 
total contributions: for income-tax 
purposes, provided the contribution is 
not larger than the premium for an 
annuity with benefits equal to those 
in the pension plan. Past-service costs, 
if paid in lump sums, cannot in gen- 
eral be charged off in less than 6 years. 

Pensions are considered taxable in- 
come in Denmark, where tax rates are 
relatively high even at low income 
levels. 


Norway 
Public System 


The Norwegian public system pays 
all persons aged 70 or over a uniform 
flat pension on retirement, subject to 
a means test, with supplements pro- 
vided by many of the municipalities 
(political subdivisions, including rural 
areas). Seamen and forestry workers 
are covered by special plans that omit 
the means test and that permit retire- 
ment at age 60 and 65, respectively. 
There is no national provision for pay- 
ment of permanent disability pensions 
before retirement age, but municipali- 
ties in some cases pay such pensions. 
Restricted widow’s pensions are pay- 
able if the pensioner dies after age 70 
(following retirement), provided the 
widow is over age 60. Orphan’s pen- 
sions are not provided, but separate 
children’s allowances are paid to pen- 
sioners for each child under age 16. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Pri- 
vate plans have existed in Norway for 
more than 50 years. A large number of 
salaried employees but relatively few 
wage earners are covered. An Insur- 
ance Board under the Ministry of So- 
cial Affairs supervises the pension in- 
surance companies, which have un- 
derwritten about 2,500 plans covering 
about 50,000 employees. In addition 
there are about 150 funded noninsured 
plans that have definite benefit sched- 
ules covering some 30,000 employees 
and about 1,500 funded plans that do 
not have definite benefit schedules. 
The coverage of these latter plans, 
established out.of war profits and 
other types of profits and viewed by 
the Ministry as a step toward a defi- 
nite insured or noninsured plan, is un- 
known. 

Although it is customary to have 
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separate plans with different benefits 
for salaried employees and wage earn- 
ers, a technicality in the tax law, 
which permits insured plans to cover 
either or both groups of workers, 
makes coverage of both groups man- 
datory for noninsured plans.” 

Eligibility for participation.—To be 
eligible to participate in a private 
pension plan, an employee is usually 
required to have served 1-5 years and 
to have reached age 20-25. The maxi- 
mum entry age is 50-55, but, as in 
Denmark, workers hired at an older 
age are usually paid comparable bene- 
fits by the employer through an in- 
formal pay-as-you-go plan. The re- 
sult is merely to shift the timing of 
employer costs to the period after re- 
tirement and to protect the currently 
funded plan. 

Retirement age. — Most plans pro- 
vide a retirement age of 60-68 for men 
and 55-63 for women, but the average 
is age 65 for men and age 60 for 
women. In view of the retirement age 
of 70 in the public system (dating 
from 1937), there is a tendency to 
raise the retirement age for both men 
and women in the private plans. This 
tendency is encouraged by the Nor- 
wegian Government in view of the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons 
in the population, the existence of a 
labor shortage, and the belief that the 
average worker can continue on the 
job until the attainment of this higher 
age.3 

Pension amount. — Practically all 
plans are of the final-pay type. Sal- 
aried employees receive pensions equal 
to 40-60 percent of final pay on retire- 
ment. The usual provision is for a 
pension of 50 percent after 30 years 
of service and proportionally less for 
shorter service. Inclusion of this pro- 
vision results from the influence of 
the military and civil-service retire- 
ment systems, which provide 66 per- 
cent of final pay after 30 years of serv- 


2 A revision of the tax law, in December 
1952, makes new-plan coverage of the two 
groups of workers mandatory although 
the benefit provisions may be different. 

8 Under the tax-law revision of Decem- 
ber 1952, retirement ages of less than 67 
for men and 62 for women can be written 
into new plans only with the special con- 
sent of the Ministry of Social Welfare. A 
study by the Ministry in early 1953 showed 
that the average retirement age in private 
plans was 67 for men and 62 for women. 
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ice and include disability and survivor 
benefits. In plans for wage earners 
it is customary to pay an amount 
equal to the anticipated national and 
municipal pensions, plus the “free 
amount”—the amount of income per- 
mitted in the means test for the public 
pension—until age 70, and only the 
free amount thereafter. Pensions for 
wage earners sometimes vary with 
marital status. The subsidiaries of 
United States and British companies 
operating in Norway usually use an 
average-pay rather than a final-pay 
system, as they ordinarily do in their 
home countries. 

Maximum benefits. — Benefit levels 
are limited through various devices. 
Many plans establish a maximum sal- 
ary base or state a maximum pension 
amount. Other plans exclude salary 
increases made within 5-10 years of 
retirement or after ages as low as 50; 
some exclude from the base any cost- 
of-living allowances. Legislation has 
been introduced to limit tax credits to 
contributions producing a maximum 
pension equal to the maximum in the 
military and civil-service retirement 
systems.* 

Employee rights on separation. — 
The employee’s rights on his separa- 
tion from a job often include rights 
based on the employer’s contributions 
as well as on his own. Noninsured defi- 
nite benefit plans provide full rights 
even after such comparatively short 
service as 5 years. Indefinite benefit 
plans provide rights based on the em- 
ployee’s own contributions. Under in- 
sured plans the employee himself or 
jointly with a new employer may con- 
tinue to carry all or some of the insur- 
ance contract. In noninsured plans 
the employee is entitled to a reduced, 
paid-up annuity. If a woman leaves 
employment to marry or a worker 
emigrates to another country, rights 
are paid in cash. 

Survivor benefits. — Survivor bene- 
fits in plans covering wage earners, as 
distinguished from salaried employ- 
ees, are based on the worker’s prospec- 
tive pension if he dies before he 
reaches age 70; no benefits are pro- 
vided in the private plans if death 
occurs thereafter since in such cir- 
cumstances the public system pays the 
pension. 


4 Passed in December 1952. 


Plans covering salaried employes | | 


provide separate widow and orphan 
pensions. Widows’ pensions are ysy. 


ally 50 percent of the husband's pr. 


spective pension, but there is a treng 
toward increasing the amount to 
percent to match the provisions of the 
civil-service, seamen’s, and forestry 
workers’ public plans. Under the ip. 
sured plans, the widow’s pension con. 
tinues after remarriage, but it gener. 
ally is discontinued under noninsureq 
plans. Widows are barred from receiy. 
ing pensions under some plans if the 
marriage occurred less than 1 year be. 
fore the death of the husband or if the 
husband was already aged 60 at the 
time of the marriage. Pensions for 
half-orphans are provided as follows: 
one child, 40 percent of the widow’ 
pension (half the father’s prospective 
pension) ; two children, 60 percent of 
the widow’s pension; three, 75 per- 
cent; four, 90 percent; and five or 
more, 100 percent. Full orphans re- 
ceive twice as much. Orphan pensions 
are payable until the children attain 
age 18 or, in some cases, a higher age 
if they are continuing their education 
or are disabled. 

Death benefits and life insurance— 
Insured plans often pay death bene- 
fits equal to 1 year’s pension. Such 
death benefits are paid on death be- 
fore retirement or half at retirement 
and half at death after retirement! 

Disability. — Payments in case of 
permanent disability occurring before 
retirement are not usual in plans cov- 
ering wage earners and are provided 
in only half the plans covering sala- 
ried employees. In these latter plans, 
the payment for total disability is al- 
most always equal to the prospective 
old-age pension the employee would 
have received if he had continued at 
the same rate of pay until retirement. 
Payments for partial disability are 
scaled, in proportion to the degree of 
disability, down to 25-percent disabil- 
ity. 

Contributions. — Costs of private 
plans in Norway, practically all of 
which are of the final-pay type, are 
rather high. Employer contributions 


5 Under the tax-law revision of Decem- 
ber 1952, employer contributions for death 
benefits and life insurance features are 
not deductible for income-tax purposes 
since deductions are restricted to contrl- 
butions for pensions. 
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yary from 20 to 25 percent of payrolls, 
jess employee contributions.® 

Approximately half the plans cov- 
ering salaried employees require em- 
ployee contributions, usually 5 percent 
of earnings. Wage earners sometimes 
contribute moderate sums. 

Taz provisions. — For national and 
municipal income-tax purposes, em- 
ployees may deduct contributions to 
private pension plans and premiums 
for life and voluntary sickness insur- 
ance. Employers, who are subject to a 
national tax of 45-50 percent of net 
income, may deduct the total employer 
contribution to an old plan except for 
large, lump-sum payments. Legisla- 
tion restricts the maximum contribu- 
tion per employee that the employer 
may deduct under new plans to the 
amount that would provide a pension 
equal to the maximum pension in the 
military and civil-service systems.” 

Pensions are considered taxable in- 
come in Norway, since contributions 
are essentially tax free. 


Sweden 


Public System 


The Swedish public system pays 
workers 67 years of age or over a flat 
pension as a matter of right, plus a 
series of supplements, some of which 
are subject to a means test. The sup- 
plements consist of payments to cover 
variations in housing costs among the 
different areas, a wife’s allowance, an 
extra allowance for blindness, and an 
allowance adjusted quarterly to a 
cost-of-living index. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Pri- 
vate plans have existed in Sweden for 
more than 50 years. They cover sala- 
ried employees almost exclusively. Al- 
though some plans covering wage 


6 The tax-law revision of December 1952 
encourages employers to make extra con- 
tributions to a “premium fund” to cover 
contributions in years when the employer 
might not be able to pay such contribu- 
tions or premiums. 

7 The tax-law revision of December 1952 
allows an employer to deduct an addi- 
tional amount, up to the amount of his 
contribution, if paid into a “premium 
fund” to cover contributions in years 
when the employer might not be able to 
pay contributions or premiums. The pre- 
mium fund may not exceed 8 times the 
annual premium. See also footnote 5. 
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earners have been more recently in- 
troduced, labor unions have not been 
especially interested in such contribu- 
tory plans because receipt of a private 
pension payment would operate to re- 
duce the total public pension as a re- 
sult of the application of the means 
test. In addition to the private plans 
described below, there is a consider- 
able amount of individual contract in- 
surance (annuities), especially popu- 
lar among the self-employed and the 
professional groups since contribu- 
tions (premiums) are tax-deductible. 
The private plans fall into four cate- 
gories: 


1. Svenska Personal-Pensionskassen 
(S.P.P.), a group insurance company, 
founded in 1917 by employers specific- 
ally to provide pensions. It operates 
as an insurance company under Gov- 
ernment supervision and pays definite 
and assured benefits. It underwrites 
5,065 plans covering 126,000 salaried 
employees. 


2. Pension Funds, which may be in- 
sured. These funds operate on an ac- 
tuarial basis, under the supervision of 
the Royal Pension Board. Assets must 
be invested outside the employer’s 
business. Benefits have a high degree 
of assurance. These funds cover about 
200 plans and 100,000 salaried em- 
ployees working in such enterprises as 
the cooperative movement, the mer- 
chant marine, insurance companies, 
and banks. 


3. Pension Foundations. There are 
approximately 1,000 registered pen- 
sion trusts, supervised by the Royal 
Pension Board but with less strict ac- 
tuarial provisions than the Pension 
Funds. Employees have a real base of 
protection. The foundation is a pre- 
ferred creditor in case of bankruptcy. 
The employer cannot withdraw re- 
serves. The foundation can dispose of 
reserves to make actual pension pay- 
ments but only to the extent that re- 
serves for future pensions are not 
reduced. 


4. Free Foundations, coverage un- 
known, not required to register, and 
without national governmental super- 
vision. These foundations offer the 
employee less definite protection than 
do the Pension Foundations. The 
foundation is not a preferred creditor 
in case of liquidation, and employers 
can withdraw reserves at any time to 
cover current pension costs. 


The S.P.P. and the Pension Fund 


plans usually require employee contri- 
butions since they assure benefit pay- 
ment, but the Pension Foundation and 
Free Foundation plans do not. The 
latter types of plans were established 
out of high wartime and postwar prof- 
its as extremely flexible systems to 
provide substantial pensions to retired 
salaried employees, to permit adjust- 
ment of pensions to keep them below 
the means test level in the public sys- 
tem, to permit the granting of cost-of- 
living increases to pensioners, and to 
supplement insured plans under cer- 
tain circumstances, such as transitory 
arrangements for new workers too old 
to participate in the regular plan. 

Eligibility for participation. — An 
employee usually becomes eligible to 
participate in an existing plan after a 
period of service, such as 2 years, and 
attainment of age 21-25. Older work- 
ers are often excluded from participa- 
tion and covered by another type of 
plan. 

Retirement age.—The usual retire- 
ment age in the private plans is 65 for 
men and 60 for women. There is a 
tendency to increase the retirement 
age to 67, at least for men, since this 
is the retirement age under the public 
program. 

Pension amount. — The S.P.P. has 
set the standards for pension levels. 
The pension amount for salaried em- 
ployees is usually 60 percent of final 
pay after 30 years of service and pro- 
portionately less for fewer years of 
service. This rate is somewhat less 
than that for civil-service employees. 
Subsidiaries of United States and 
British companies use an average-pay 
rather than a final-pay concept, as 
they would in their home countries. 
Pensions for the relatively small num- 
ber of covered wage earners are gen- 
erally on a flat (uniform) basis and 
are paid in full until the pensioner 
reaches age 67, when they are reduced 
to the maximum income that the 
means test permits the worker to re- 
ceive without reducing his public pen- 
sion. 

Maximum benefits.—The size of the 
pension is limited by establishing a 
maximum salary base or by relating 
the pension amount to a lower per- 
centage of higher earnings. In some 
plans, salary increases after age 55-60 
are excluded from the pension compu- 
tation, but cost-of-living allowances 
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are generally included. In other plans, 
a limitation of the ratio of the em- 
ployer contribution to the employee 
contribution causes late salary in- 
creases to have little effect on the pen- 
sion finally payable. 

Employee rights on separation.—In 
S.P.P. and Pension Fund plans, em- 
ployees on separation have practically 
full rights based on both their own 
and their employer’s contributions. 
An old S.P.P. contract may be contin- 
ued by the employee himself or jointly 
with his new employer; otherwise the 
employee receives a paid-up benefit. 
A woman who resigns to marry or 
a worker who emigrates to another 
country receives a lump-sum benefit. 
In no case does an employer receive 
repayment or credit for his contribu- 
tion. 

Survivor benefits —S.P.P. and Pen- 
sion Fund plans pay separate widow’s 
and orphan’s pensions on the death of 
the employee. The widow’s pension is 
usually 50 percent of the husband’s 
prospective pension, payable at any 
age whether or not there are young 
children. It is discontinued on re- 
marriage. The amount of the orphan’s 
pension is also related to the father’s 
prospective pension, as shown below. 





Percent of father’s 











pension 
Number of orphans 
Half Full 
orphans | orphans 
| 
Sccanenietimiccedgennentdapia 15 37.5 
iislihiedl ettisidiinkmiaginniarenaalee wo 25 55.0 
PELE, o ditbnnenabhddesd anon col 30 67.5 
ES Ee eee eel ae 35 75.0 
Each additional child -_-__._--- 5 5.0 





These pensions are payable until the 
orphan reaches age 21, or later if he is 
incapacitated. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
The S.P.P. plans usually include en- 
dowment life insurance covering about 
50 percent of the annual salary. The 
maximum endowment policy written 
is the sum of the prospective pension 
and the widow’s pension, which could 
amount to 90 percent of the annual 
salary. The benefits are paid in full in 
a single payment if death occurs be- 
fore retirement. Otherwise half is paid 
on retirement (early, disability, or 
normal retirement) and the other half 
on death. Group life insurance is 
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available from several insurance com- 
panies largely or solely at the expense 
of the employee. There are between 
600 and 700 such plans covering about 
125,000 employees. Benefits range up 
to two-thirds of annual earnings. 

Disability —All S.P.P. plans and 
most Pension Fund plans provide per- 
manent disability pensions, usually 
after 90 days of at least 50-percent dis- 
ability. The amount of the pension is 
related to the degree of disability and 
ranges from 50 percent to 100 percent 
of the prospective retirement pension, 
computed on the assumption that the 
employee would have continued at the 
same rate of pay until retirement. The 
disability pension usually may begin 
at any age, regardless of cause, except 
that workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments are deducted from the pension 
in the case of work injuries or ill- 
nesses. 

Contributions.—In view of the high 
costs of final-pay plans (the usual type 
in Sweden), employer contributions 
range up to 30 percent of payroll, less 
any employee contributions. In those 
plans that assure benefit payments, 
employee contributions are required. 
The rates are usually 6 percent for 
women and unmarried men and 8 per- 
cent for married men. The higher rate 
for married men covers the provision 
for a widow’s pension. 

Tax provisions.—Employee contri- 
butions and some insurance and an- 
nuity premiums are deductible for in- 
come-tax purposes. Employers may 
deduct all pension payments made out 
of current income and/or all contribu- 
tions to private plans, including con- 
tributions for past service, in any 
amount. 

Pensions from private plans as well 
as those from the public system con- 
stitute taxable income to the pen- 
sioner — subject, however, to liberal 
deductions. 


Switzerland 


Public System 


The Swiss public system pays pen- 
sions, on retirement, to men and un- 
married women aged 65 and over. A 
couple may receive a pension if the 
employee is aged 65 and his wife is at 
least 60 years old. The pension is re- 
lated to length of covered service, with 
the maximum payable after 20 years 


of service. Because the law becam 
effective in 1948, maximum 

will not be payable until 1968. The 
law requires no means test and pay 
pensions as a matter of right, regang. 
less of income. Survivor benefits ay 
provided. No provision for disability 
is made in the public pension system, 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—Py, 
vate plans have existed in Switzerlang 
for more than 50 years. About 2,0y 
insured and 1,000 noninsured play 
are in effect. Wage earners as weil g 
salaried employees of the major em. 
ployers are usually covered, although 
some plans are restricted to the sala. 
ried employees. There is no Feder 
supervision, but most Cantons check 
to ensure that funds are used for the 
purposes specified. Most noninsure 
plans are employer-administered ani 
allow some latitude as to amounts paid 
and persons benefited. 

The three major types of plans i 
use are final-pay, money-purchase 
and average-earnings. The early pri- 
vate plans, strongly influenced by th 
Federal employee and railroad plans, 
were of the final-pay type but hav 
gradually changed to the money- 
purchase type. Since money-purchas 
plans penalize the employees hired at 
an older age, supplementary ani 
minimum pensions have been intro 
duced that partly wipe out the saving 
in costs. The subsidiaries of Unite 
States and British companies usually 
employ average earnings, as in th 
plans common in their home coun 
tries. 

Eligibility for participation.—Em- 
ployees generally must serve 1-5 yeah 
and be over age 20 before becomim 
eligible to participate in an existing 
private plan. The usual provision re 
quires 3 years’ service and age 23. Th 
maximum entry age for newly hire 
employees ranges from 35 to 55, with 
an average of 45. The older worken 
are, however, often covered by a mod: 
fied plan. 

Retirement age.—Most plans pro 
vide for retirement at age 65 for mé@ 
and 60 for women. A few plans use ag 
62 for women, but the recent trend’ 
to raise the retirement age for woma 
to 65 since the public system provide 
for retirement at that age for bot 
sexes. 
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Pension amount.—Most of the final- 
pay plans, with benefits proportional 
to length of service, provide pensions 
ranging up to 50 percent of final pay, 
though some pay as high as 70 per- 
cent. Some plans provide pensions of 
30-40 percent of final pay after a 
minimum length of service. The 
money-purchase plans pay whatever 
the contributions (usually 10-15 per- 
cent of earnings) bought in annuities. 
Average-earnings plans, as in the 
United States, pay pensions related to 
wage rate, earnings levels, and length 
of service. A few plans give the retir- 
ing employee rights to the entire capi- 
tal accumulated at time of retirement, 
payable as a lump sum. 

A limiting factor is usually intro- 
duced through establishment of a 
maximum salary base. 

Employee rights on separation.— 
While the separated employee has 
rights based on his own contributions, 
rights based on the employer contri- 
butions are rare. Some few plans do 
award such rights in case of separa- 
tion for ill health (when no disability 
pension is provided) or when the em- 
ployee is discharged because of lack 
of work. 

Survivor benefits—At least two- 
thirds of the private plans provide a 
widow’s pension, but only if the hus- 
band died before retirement. Under 
the usual provision, the widow’s bene- 
fit is about 50 percent of the husband’s 
prospective pension. Some plans com- 
pute the widow’s pension as 20-40 per- 
cent of the husband’s pay at time of 
death. 

Limitations may be introduced. A 
plan may require, for example, that 
the marriage must have taken place 
before the husband reached a specified 
age. Under some plans, if the widow 
was more than 10 years younger than 
the husband, the pension is reduced 
by 2-4 percent for each such year in 
excess of 10. If the widow remarries, 
it is usual to pay her a lump sum equal 
to her pension for 1-3 years and to dis- 
continue the pension. 

Plans that provide a widow’s pen- 
sion also provide orphan’s pensions; 
some plans pay pensions for the or- 
phan but not for the widow. The pen- 
sion for a half orphan is usually 10-20 
percent of the father’s prospective 
pension, but some plans pay 10-20 
percent of the father’s final pay. The 
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pension for a full orphan is generally 
50-100 percent more than that for a 
half orphan. Most plans carry a maxi- 
mum provision that stipulates that 
the total of the widow-and-orphan 
payments may not exceed the em- 
ployee’s prospective pension or 50-60 
percent of his pay at death. 

Death benefits and life insurance.— 
Under final-pay plans, a death benefit 
equal to three to five times the pension 
amount is usually paid. Money-pur- 
chase plans provide a death benefit, 
through an endowment contract, that 
is equal to the capital sum expected 
at retirement. Other plans include 
group life insurance contracts. 

Disability.—Not all the private plans 
pay disability pensions. Of those that 
do, some provide a scale of bene- 
fits based on length of service, others 
pay the amount of the retirement pen- 
sion computed on the assumption that 
the employee’s wages would have re- 
mained unchanged to age 65, and still 
others pay 10 percent of the death 
benefit annually. 

Contributions—The more liberal 
final-pay plans require an employer 
contribution of 20-30 percent of pay- 
roll. Money-purchase plans cost the 
employer 10-15 percent of payroll, the 
higher figure being the usual one, plus 
the additional costs of past-service 
credits and minimum pensions where 
provided. 

Employee contributions are always 
required, but the formulas vary. Some 
plans determine employee contribu- 
tions as a percentage of earnings— 
usually less than 5 percent; others 
provide for employee contributions 
equal to one-third to one-half of bene- 
fit costs. Plans that provide uniform 
benefits require a flat-sum employee 
contribution. 

Tax provisions.—Under the Federal 
income-tax laws, the employee may 
deduct his total contributions. Prac- 
tice among the Cantons varies. Treat- 
ment of the employer’s deduction also 
varies among the Cantons, but the de- 
duction of his contributions is un- 
limited under Federal tax provisions 
(except during World War II, when 
the deduction was limited to 15 per- 
cent of the payroll amount). 

Pensions are regarded as taxable in- 
come, but most pensioners pay no in- 
come tax as a result of the high level 
of tax-free income. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Because of the high degree of simi- 
larity in the basic systems in Australia 
and New Zealand, these two countries 
are treated together. Significant dif- 
ferences are indicated. 


Public System 


In both countries, uniform old-age 
benefits, based on a means test, are 
paid at specified ages without regard 
to previous employment and earnings. 
This approach, and the nature of the 
tax laws, have to a large degree deter- 
mined the kind of private plans that 
have developed. 

Australia pays a uniform pension to 
men aged 65 and over and women aged 
60 and over. The combined pension 
for a couple approximates 50 percent 
of the average earnings in the Nation. 

In New Zealand a uniform pension 
(the age benefit) is payable, subject 
to a means test, after age 60. For a 
couple, both aged 60, the age benefit 
may, in the case of a worker with low 
earnings, exceed his final wage. At age 
65, a new uniform payment (the uni- 
versal superannuation benefit) be- 
comes payable as a matter of right 
without an income test. This benefit, 
though uniform, is progressive—that 
is, although all pensioners receive the 
same amount (£85 per year in 1953), 
the amount increases by £5 on April 1 
of each calendar year for all pen- 
sioners, and it is scheduled to reach a 
maximum of £149 10s. per year (equal- 
ing the age benefit) in 1966. If the age 
benefit exceeds the universal super- 
annuation benefit, the worker con- 
tinues to receive the former after age 
65. 


Private Plans 


Types of plans and coverage.—The 
nature of the public system in both 
countries has encouraged the develop- 
ment of private plans that more nearly 
resemble contributory savings plans 
with life insurance coverage than 
plans that pay regular monthly pen- 
sions. There are about 1,200 insured 
plans in New Zealand and about 4,800 
insured plans and 1,200 noninsured 
plans in Australia. The average num- 
ber of persons covered by each plan is 
low, since most establishments are 
small and plans tend to cover only 
male employees. 
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Most plans are on an individual- 
contract basis, since little group insur- 
ance is written in these countries. 
Ninety percent of the plans are en- 
dowment contracts of a given face 
amount, maturing at a stipulated (re- 
tirement) age and providing life in- 
surance for the same face amount (for 
men) to the maturity date. For 
women and for those men who cannot 
pass the medical examination, a spe- 
cial endowment contract is written 
that, in the event of death before the 
maturity date, refunds premiums plus 
interest. The endowment contract at 
maturity (retirement age) can pay a 
lump sum or can be used to purchase 
an annuity for the employee or for the 
employee and his beneficiaries, or part 
of the lump-sum payment may be used 
by the employee for voluntary pur- 
chase of such annuities. The nonin- 
sured plans usually are established as 
a trustee corporation, often investing 
in the employer’s business. Even 
under insured plans, an individual 
trustee is set up to act as counselor to 
the employee in view of the complex 
decisions he must make at the time of 
retirement. 

Eligibility for participation.—Some 
plans require up to 3 years of service 
before an employee can participate, 
but the tendency is to make him eli- 
gible soon after employment. 

Retirement age.—In Australia the 
age qualification for retirement 
matches the retirement age under the 
public system—65 for men and 60 for 
women. In New Zealand, in the pro- 
visions for retirement of male employ- 
ees, about half the plans match the 
age for the age benefit under the pub- 
lic system (60) and half match the 
age for the universal superannuation 
benefit (65). The provision for female 
employees in New Zealand is usually 
age 50 or 55, with only a few plans 
requiring attainment of age 60 for re- 
tirement. 

Pension amount and contributions. 
—Benefits and contributions are 
linked together in a wide variety of 
formulas, of which the following are 
examples: 

In indefinite benefit (‘money-pur- 
chase) plans, for benefits based on 
future service, a fixed employee contri- 
bution rate is established, with the 
employer matching or exceeding the 
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employee contribution. Under an 
alternate method sometimes used, the 
employee is given a range of contribu- 
tion rates (2.5-10.0 percent of earn- 
ings), from which he chooses the rate 
he wishes to pay. The employer 
matches the contribution. For bene- 
fits based on past service, a supple- 
ment to future service contributions 
is added. If, for example, a supple- 
mental contribution rate of 0.2 percent 
for each year of past service is to be 
added to a 5-percent rate for future 
service and the employee has had 15 
years of past service, the total em- 
ployer contribution rate would be 8 
percent (5 percent plus 15 times 0.2 
percent) . 

In definite benefit plans, for bene- 
fits based on future service, the plan 
provides an endowment of 100-200 
percent of current annual pay. The 
employee pays half the costs, not to 
exceed 5 percent of earnings, while the 
employer pays the remaining costs up 
to the tax-free limit. If the plan pro- 
vides a regular pension, such as the 
sum of 1% percent of each year’s pay, 
the employee pays a fixed percentage 
of earnings—say, 4 percent—and the 
employer pays the rest of the cost. For 
benefits based on past service, an addi- 
tion to the regular pension plan bene- 
fit is provided—*%, of 1 percent of pay 
at the time of the plan’s introduction, 
multiplied by years of service, paid for 
by an additional employer contribu- 
tion. In some plans the endowment 
amount is determined by adding, for 
each year of past service, an amount 
equal to 1 week’s earnings at the time 
the plan was established. 

At retirement age, except in the few 
regular pension plans, the trustee and 
the employee must decide how to dis- 
pose of the capital sum (endowment) 
available. The disposition is usually 
made in the following order: (1) Ap- 
plying to purchase of home (or paying 
off mortgage), and to debt on such 
items as furniture and personal effects, 
which do not enter into the means test 
for the public pension; (2) purchase 
of annuity equal to allowable (maxi- 
mum) income in the means test for 
public pension; (3) building capital 
up to permissible limit for receipt of 
full public pension; and (4) making 
permissible investments. 

Many plans include a special wel- 


fare fund, derived from special em. 
ployer contributions, recaptured diyj. 
dends, capital gains from investment 
of funds, collection fees paid to trust. 
ees by insurance companies, and the 
like. Large reserves of this type cap 
be used to increase the employee’s re. 
tirement benefits. 

A number of plans provide that em. 
ployees who commit a dishonorable 
act or cause the employer a loss can be 
deprived of some or all of their rights 
in order to reimburse the employer. 
In some cases, dismissals for other 
forms of misccnduct may reduce pay. 
ments to an employee. 

In the operation of some plans, an 
estimate is made of the anticipated 
dividends up to the time the employee 
will retire. This “bonus” is then used 
either to increase the employee’s bene- 
fits over those guaranteed by the cur. 
rent employer and employee contribu- 
tions or to reduce the employer's 
current contributions in anticipation 
of the effect of the accumulated bonus, 

Employee rights on separation— 
The general practice in private plans 
is to guarantee the employee, as a 
minimum, the return of his own con- 
tributions at any time, plus a gradual 
increase in rights based on the em- 
ployer contribution, in proportion to 
the length of service. High turnover 
after short employment causes high 
net employer costs since the guarantee 
of the return of the employee’s contri- 
butions to the employee uses up the 
total surrender value of the policy and 
results in a loss to the employer of the 
contribution that he has made. 

Survivor benefits.—Survivor bene- 
fits are not normally provided directly. 
The life insurance feature of the en- 
dowment contract (to maturity under 
the plan) and the voluntary purchase 
of beneficiary annuities by the em- 
ployee at retirement substitute for this 
benefit. The welfare funds mentioned 
above sometimes make payments to 
widows. 

Disability —Some noninsured plans 
provide permanent disability pay- 
ments, usually equal to the prospective 
retirement benefit. A number of em- 
ployers provide disability benefits as 
a supplement to the insured endow- 
ment plan. 

Tax provisions.—In both countries, 
employer and employee contributions 
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are deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses, up to specified limits. 

Australia considers tax-free the 
portion of a regular pension benefit 
that represents capital but treats the 
interest as taxable income. In New 
Zealand, a regular pension for life is 


taxable income, but if the pension is 
purchased for a specified number of 
years (not for life), the employee gets 
his capital back tax free. The em- 
ployee must, however, pay the social 
security tax (7.5 percent) on his pen- 
sion, even if his exemptions cause little 


or no income tax to be payable on the 
pension. 

In both Australia and New Zealand, 
if the benefit is paid as a capital sum, 
only 5 percent of the capital sum re- 
ceived in the year is considered tax- 
able income. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for 
Account Numbers, 1952 


The issuance of 4.4 million new em- 
ployee account numbers in 1952 
prought to 106.8 million the total 
number of accounts established since 
the beginning of the program (table 
1). While the 1952 total was 564,000 
fewer than the number established in 
1951, the first year to show the sub- 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for 


stantial impact of registrations result- 
ing from the 1950 amendments, it ex- 
ceeded the average number in the 
years 1945-50 by more than 1.5 mil- 
lion (table 2). 

In 1952 the volume of account num- 
bers issued was maintained at a rela- 
tively high level chiefly because of the 
large registration of the nonfarm self- 
employed covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments. It is estimated that approxi- 


account numbers and the cumulative 


number as of the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-52 



































[In thousands] 
| 
Total Male Female 
eri | | 
Period | Total | Cumulative | Total | Cumulative | Total | Cumulative 
| durin total as of during total as of during total as of 

| peri end of period | period /end of period period (end of period 

oY allah ll 

i 
SAS 5, 227 54,225 | 3,080 37, 342 2,147 | 16, 883 
DK Adbtitdeudtcacbicdectscses 6, 678 60, 903 3, 702 41, 044 2, 976 19, 859 
ld wnpnewaBoninds 7, 638 68, 541 3, 548 44, 592 4, 090 23, 949 
0 EERE ee el ie Sr Fo 6 7, 426 75,967 | 2,904 47, 496 4, 522 28, 471 
RRs ares ols ae Sos ie 4, 537 | 80, 504 1,828 | 49, 324 2, 709 31, 180 
SAGE 3, 321 83, 825 1, 504 | 50, 828 1,817 32, 997 
 Aihbe diab idee eeds itct one 3, 022 | 86,847 | 1, 432 | 52, 260 1, 590 34, 587 
Ss RN 2, 728 | 89,575 | 1,200 | 53, 559 1, 429 36, 016 
YS Re ee 2, 720 | 92, 295 1, 305 | 54, 864 1, 415 37, 431 
RST 2. 340 | 94,635 | 1,113 | 55,977 | 1,296 38, 657 
Pa een ea a RO 2, 891 97,526 | 1, 405 | 57, 382 1, 485 40, 142 
Bh -dblasnncnccecsecabetes 4,927 102,453 | 2, 420 | 59, 802 2, 507 | 42, 649 
itisereciidemaneenpecreses 4, 363 106, 816 2, 292 | 62,004 | 2, 071 | 44, 720 








Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account 


Total 





mately 1 million account numbers 
were issued in 1952 to this group. 
Although the provisions for their cov- 
erage became effective on January 1, 
1951, most self-employed persons 
needing account numbers did not ap- 
ply until shortly before they paid their 
first social security contributions 
when filing their income-tax returns 
for 1951, which were due March 1952. 
Many account numbers also were 
issued to the self-employed during the 
latter half of 1952; during this period 
a number of persons who had failed to 
report a social security account num- 
ber on their income-tax returns were 
requested by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance to obtain 
their number and forward this infor- 
mation. 

Two other factors affected the vol- 
ume of account numbers issued in 
1952—the expansion of employment 
opportunities in consumer and defense 
industries, and the receipt of applica- 
tions from persons employed either by 
State and local governments or by 
nonprofit organizations who were 
brought into coverage in 1952 under 
the voluntary coverage provisions of 
the 1950 amendments. 

Fewer accounts were established in 


numbers, by race, age group, and sex, and by year, 1940-52 















































Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over ! 
Year ! q Bed ow 
Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female | Total | Male | Female | ‘Total | Male | Female 
e-————_—_________ —— -| | ———— | } 
| | j } | } 
Seas. oF 3, 080, 032 | 2,146,656 | 630, 337 413, 984 216, 353 | 2, 137,542 | 1, 264, 209 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,273,413 
+ eee 6, 677, 584 | 3, 701, 467 2,976,117 | 786, 668 277,689 | 3,174,241 | 1,885,858 | 1, 288,383 | 3, 503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1, 687,734 
«| SSSR 7, 637, 416 | 3, 547,376 | 4,090,040 | 905, 238 457, 145 448, 093 | 3,720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1, 707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382,702 
eee 7,415, 204 | 2,901,273 | 4,514,021 | 1,058, 178 355, 341 702, 837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2,700,788 
IER | 4,528,578 | 1,826,179 | 2,702,399 | 738,739 253, 197 485, 542 | 2,444,995 | 1,213,002 | 1, 231,993 | 2, 083, 583 613,177 | 1,470, 406 
I i ge aad 3, 321, 384 | 1,505,839 | 1,815,545 | 504,321 195, 313 309, 008 | 1,851,854 | 922, 562 929, 292 | 1, 469, 530 583, 277 886, 253 
aap 3, 022, 057 | 1,431,760 | 1,590,207 | 388, 489 185, 709 202,780 | 1,600,260 | 746,796 853, 464 | 1,421,797 684, 964 736, 833 
Sree: | 2, 727,810 | 1, 209,002 | 1, 428, 718 314, 788 154, 975 159,813 | 1,620,237 | 801,092 819, 145 | 1, 107, 573 498, 000 609, 573 
Ca | 2,719,642 | 1,304,625 | 1,415,017 | 309,790 | 150,628 | 159,182 | 1,770,613 | 912,189 | 858,424 | 949,029 | 392,436 556, 593 
i dachin ooccciina heen 2, 339, 502 | 1, 113,006 | 1,226,496 | 250,620 | 125, 342 134, 278 | 1,518,152 | 773, 289 744, 863 821, 350 339, 717 481, 633 
PP RetarTs: 2, 890, 570 | 1, 405,349 | 1, 485, 221 319, 272 157, 739 161, 533 | 1, 885, 658 | 1, 001, 757 883, 901 | 1,004,912 403, 592 601, 320 
Pb ascdiwididnewosbacct 4, 927,120 | 2,420,488 | 2,506,632 | 708, 533 282, 037 426, 496 | 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1, 163, 193 2, 390, 006 | 1,046, 567 1, 343, 439 
elt SS | 4, 363,351 | 2, 292,309 | 2,071,042 | 428, 887 199, 114 229, 773 2, 297, 742 | 1, 208, 883 | 1,088,859 | 2,065,609 | 1, 083, 426 982, 183 
! Includes a small number of applicants whose ages were not reported. 
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1952 than in 1951 for both men and 
women, but the decrease was much 
more moderate for men. The 2.3 mil- 


1951 figure (table 3). Applicants in 
these ages in 1952 were by and large 
new entrants into the labor market, 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of 
applicants for account numbers, by 
age, 1952 and 1951 
































lion account numbers issued to men’ while in 1951 they included many per- Tots! Mate | Femmis 
represented a decrease of 5.2 percent, sons already working in employments Age group 

compared with a corresponding de- newly covered by the amendments. 1952 | 1951 1952| 1951 | 1952| 1951 
cline of 17 percent for women. While Although there was a decrease in the | ves 
in every quarter of 1952 the number absolute number of accounts estab- Total... . ....|100. 0,100. 0100. 0 100. 0/100. 0}100, 9 
of applications received from women lished for persons in this age group, wnder2......... '52.7| 61.5| 52.8) 56.8) 62.6) 464 
was smaller than in the corresponding the proportion they formed of all ap- ”%,°9,;----------- +21 ee — So oe “1 
quarter of 1951, this was not the situ- plicants increased to 53 percent in 30-39... 2222222. 7.0) 9.2) 5.1) 7.5} 9.0) 109 
ation for men. The 800,000 accounts 1952,as against 51 percentinthe pre- —{9-99.2777777777| 13.7) 0:2 8 / 78 aa ee 
established for men in January- ceding year (table 5). det Batt ad baled’ keen a 
March 1952—the first quarter reflect- The number of applicants in all the 60-64. ...------- 4.4) 36) 55) 35 32) a6 
ing the heavy registration of the self- age groups between 20 and 49 was = 7and over.) 2.8) iB 2.9) a1 if 3 

| | 


employed—was one-third larger than 
in the same quarter a year earlier. In 
1952, for the first time since 1941, men 
formed a majority of all applicants. 
The 2.3 million account numbers 
issued to persons under age 20 repre- 
sented a drop of 9.4 percent from the 


smaller in 1952 than in 1951, but it was 
larger by 9.1 percent for those aged 50 
and over. The increase in the older 
age group was entirely attributable to 
the substantial gain registered by men 
—49 percent; applications filed by 
women dropped 26 percent. Most 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants ao fgg numbers, by sex and age, 1952 
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951 














middle-aged and older applicants no 
doubt had been regularly self-em- 
ployed and therefore had not needed 
an account number until the 1959 
amendments brought them into cover- 
age. 

This same reason apparently ex- 
plains also the comparatively large 
volume of accounts established for 


_ —_ oe e606 6 ee oe Oe) eee 


























Mal Femal 
Tom - | er persons aged 60 and over. The 446,000 
Age group | | wea | Per- | Per- applications received from persons in 
| 1952 | 1951 | centage | 1952 1951 | centage | 1952 | 1951 | centage this age group represented a 16-per- 
| e change 
| : ae hewn | | coange cent increase from the number in 
| | . 
Total '...|4, 362, 055 |4, 923, 420 | ~11.4 fo, 201,408 {2,418,052 | —8.2 |, 070,682 a, 805, 377 | 17.4 1951; they formed 10 percent of all 
| 297, 742 la 537, 114 9.4 |1, 208, 883 hi 373, 921 12.0 F 088, 859 |1, 163, 193 6.4 applications, the highest proportion 
, —w. ’ '” 7 O19, ’ , , , | -@G. 
aes 308, 332 "301562 | —21.8 | 141,413 | 181,404] —22.0 164, 919 | "210, 158 —21.5 Onrecord. As might be expected, this 
aeatad 146, 569 | 225, —35.0| 70,147| 113,918} —38.4| 76,422| 111,670) —31.6 
ar a-----"| 338.492 | 207°970| —33.4| 57,470} 90,022| —362| st.022| li7198| —313  ‘merease was entirely due to the elderly 
35-39... ---- 1 246, 569 31 an ot, es “07 ap 164, 8 “33 men, who accounted for 68 percent of 
cage 520 | 258,905 | —2l. 2, —13. ; 4,083 | —26. 
45-49_......| 221,179 | 244, 821 —9.7 108, 868 4, 204 +133 1 M4311 180, 627 | = all applicants in this age group in 1952 
Obdccass 221,222 | 220,919}  +0.1| 123,876| 90, ; ; 339 | 25. 
— 217,252 | 204,848|  +6.1| 136,208! 90,241| +51.0| 980,954| 114,607 | 29.4 ystems pero ail 
- - 
445,847 | 385,133 | +15.8| 304,584 | 197,660! +54.1| 141,263| 187,404|  —24.6 
antares 192,853 | 175,248 | 110.0 | 126,018 | 84,80 | 40.5 | 66,885 | 90, 950 | 38 bers of accounts established for Ne- 
65-69_-...| 131,242| 121,180| +83) 89,969| 62, +44. ; '814| —20.8 3 
Moand over! 121°752| 88705| +37.3| 88507| 5L04| +737| 33:155| 37.601| —1209 8foes dropped sharply from the un 
| | a usually large number in 1951, when 








1 Excludes 1,296 applicants in 1952 (906 men and 390 women) and 3,691 applicants in 1951 (2,436 men and 


many Negroes engaged in newly coy- 
1,255 women) whose ages were not reported. 


ered domestic employment applied for 
account numbers. The 429,000 appli- 
cations received from Negroes (table 
4) represented a drop of 39 percent 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and 
age group, 1952 









































| 
Total Male “Tide from the 1951 total. Negroes formed 
Age group only 9.8 percent of all applicants, the 
Total | white | Negro | Total | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro | smallest proportion on record. 
Total...|4, 363, 351 ls, 934,464 | 428,887 |2, 292, 309 Le one 195 | 199,114 071,042 \1, 841,269 | 229,773 
| See SNS i — a 
Under 15...| 250,424 | 224,139 | 26,285 | 170,510 | 149,586 | 20,924| 79,914| 74,553| 5,361 
15-19... .--- \2, 047, 318 |1,828, 992 | 218, 326 |1, 038, 373 919,087 118, 736 1,008, 045 906, 356 | 99, 590 ae ere f 
20-99....-.. ” 756, 203 | ’ 637,083 | 119,210 | | 328,883 ’ 662 221 |’ 427, 41 43,421 | 83.989 
rs RN 862,173 | 810,820 | 51,344 | 449,053 432 445 | 16,608 413, 120 378, 384 34, 736 mployment Laxes 
60-64... .... 192,853 | 186,730 | 6,123 | 126,018 | 123,057| 2,961 835 | 63,673 3 162 au ‘ 
ann... Be 242| 126,952| 4,200| 89,969| 87,581| 2.388| 41,273| 39,371 1; 902 Statistics on taxes under the Fed 
70 and over-} 121,752 | 118,671 3,081 | 88, 597 , 460 2, 137 33,155 | 32, 211 44 eral Insurance Contributions Act, 
nknown..| 1,206 1, 068 228 | 767 139 390 301 | 89 
| showing the internal revenue districts 














1 Represents all races other than Negro. in which the contributions were col- 
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lected, were formerly compiled by the 
Treasury Department and were car- 
ried quarterly in the Bu.ietin. After 
1950, however, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue discontinued its procedure of 
accounting separately for social se- 
curity and income taxes withheld. 
Since the amounts for the two taxes 
are now combined in one total, statis- 
tics on the social security taxes are no 
longer available from this source. 

Because of the continuing interest 
in information on the amount of social 
security taxes paid in each internal 
revenue district, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance made 
plans to continue the series on social 
security tax collections as a byproduct 
of its regular wage and income record- 
keeping operations. The table shows 
for the first time data derived on this 
basis, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952; similar data will be published 
semiannually in the future. 

From the record of employees’ earn- 
ings and self-employment income that 
the Bureau maintains, it can deter- 
mine the amount of social security 
taxes collected by applying the pre- 
vailing tax rate to total taxable earn- 
ings reported, after such earnings are 
tabulated according to internal rev- 
enue district. 

Tabulations of taxable wages and 
self-employment income were pre- 
pared for periods most nearly compa- 
rable to the accounting cut-off periods 
in the Treasury Department series. 
Because of the differences in sources 
and in methods of deriving the data, 
the Bureau tabulations do not always 
include wage reports in the period in 
which they would have appeared in 
the former Treasury Department 
series. In general, however, the differ- 
ences between the series are not be- 
lieved to be significant, especially for 
periods of a year or longer. 

As in the Treasury Department se- 
ries, the amounts shown in the table 
represent taxes paid during the speci- 
fied period in the various internal rev- 
enue districts, rather than taxes due 
on earnings during the period. In 
addition, some of the amounts in- 
volved may have been earn¢d in one 
State and the taxes reported to a col- 
lector in a different State. 

The estimates shown for the fiscal 
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Social security emp t taxes by 
internal revenue collection district, 
fiscal year 1951-52 } 

















{In millions] 
- waa on self- 
employment 
ce ear oaple | aeeme on 
~” ‘or wage an orms proc 
district in essed through 
employment ? | June 30, 19524 
| | $3, 441.4 $148. 6 
Alabama 30.1 1.7 
UN. i Bid cdbeoce 9.3 mM 
One. £25.65... 12.4 1.2 
California 275.6 9.3 
Colorado.........-.- 25. 5 1.7 
Connecticut... ....- 68. 0 2.5 
Delaware -...-...- sal 23.4 4 
District of Columbia- 25. 5 .4 
Bs d<Gébcdiicces 39.1 2.5 
peellbedibeae« | 45.0 2.0 
Ks ctihincsescend 7.9 at 
a Se AaB nears 290. 7 10.9 
Pv igsintnddideces 67.3 4.0 
i, SSS ae 32.0 3.7 
LE Mbesns 21.5 1.9 
Kentucky... -.-..--- 27.6 2.0 
oS ee 29.8 1.7 
PC ckiebbiontintd 12.7 s@ 
Maryland . 44.3 1.9 
Massachusetts 123.2 3.9 
Michigan. .........- } 219.8 | 7.1 
Minnesota. ......... 53.4 3.4 
Mississippi... -.....- | 11.7 9 
BE bdccscnscce 89. 2 4.4 
Montana... .......-. 6.6 oe 
Nebraska. ..........} 20.1 1.7 
POSURE. scitbcke<coe 3.6 e 
New Hampshire. - -- 9.9 .6 
New Jersey. -....-.-.- 113.3 6.5 
New Mexico. ......-) 7.1 -5 
New Yate. . ....scx- 632. 0 15.7 
North Carolina - -...| 49.9 | 2.4 
North Dakota. --..- 3.9 5 
_ Se eae 228.1 9.5 
Oklahoma. .-.......-. 32.0 2.0 
| a ee 29.0 2.6 
Pennsylvania. --__...| 297.1 11.2 
Rhode Island. --....-.| 19.9 9 
South Carolina... .- 21.1 1.0 
South Dakota... --.-.} 4.5 Py 
‘Tennessee . _.. .....- 35.8 2.0 
_ eee + eee 115.5 7.3 
, PN ptt dine 10.2 .6 
aes 5.2 -3 
. ae 42.6 2.2 
Washington - - aoe 49.6 2.9 
West Virginia - --.--.- 27.0 1.3 
Wisconsin... ......- 71.8 4.2 
Wyoming-......-. oan 3.4 3 
pS 2.7 | i 
ee 9.2 ail 
Puerto Rico----.-...} 5.5 .2 
Virgin Islands -_.. ...} aa (*) 








! Amounts shown are not equal to deposits into the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during the 
specified period but are estimates based on earnings 
reports processed in the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance during — accounting a. 
State totals represent collections made in internal 
revenue districts in the respective States and do not 
necessarily comprise contributions with respect to 
employment within the State in which the internal 
revenue districts are located; amounts shown may 
not add to totals due to independent rounding of 
components and totals. 

2 Excludes contributions based on employment in 
State and local governments since these payments 
are not considered to be taxes. Amounts are based 
on the contribution rate of 1}4 percent each for the 
employee and employer. 

3 Represent taxes paid on self-employment annual 
income up to $3,600, at the rate of 244 percent. 

‘ Less than $50,000. 


year 1951-52 are based on employer 
reports and self-employment income 
schedules processed in the Bureau’s 
Division of Accounting Operations. 
In order to obtain the estimated 
amount of taxes from these wage and 
income reports, the reports are sepa- 
rated into the different tax-rate 
periods and the appropriate rates ap- 
plied to yield the combined employee- 
employer or self-employment tax 
amount for each district. Contribu- 
tions for covered employment in State 
and local governments are excluded 
from the table, although they may be 
included in future reports. These con- 
tributions, which are based on volun- 
tary agreements entered into by the 
State and local governments with the 
Federal Government, are not consid- 
ered taxes under the law. 

The total tax amount for internal 
revenue districts in all States differs 
from the total Federal insurance con- 
tributions shown monthly in the Bu1- 
LETIN tables (Current Operating Sta- 
tistics section) that present data on 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. The State table includes 
estimates of the amount of contribu- 
tions that, because of the time lag, 
may not yet have been deposited in 
the trust fund. An additional reason 
for the difference is that the trust 
fund data include deposits made by 
State and local governments. 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, Third Quarter, 1952 


An estimated 46.5 million workers 
earned taxable wages in employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance in July-September 1952, and 
the total number of workers in cov- 
ered employment in the same 3 
months is estimated at 47.5 million. 
Both estimates exclude self-employed 
persons covered under the program. 
The number of workers with taxable 
wages was 2.2 percent higher than the 
number in the third quarter of 1951 
and 1.1 percent greater than that in 
April—June 1952; the total number in 
covered employment was 2.2 percent 
greater than the totals in both earlier 
periods. 
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epbeated number of em oe pony ly and workers and estimated amount of wages 























nt covered under old-age and survivors insurance, for specified 
, 1940-522 
[Corrected to May 20, 1953] 
Workers All Total Hs in 
with Taxable wages? | workers in | + °° Payrolis In cov- 
Employers} taxable covered | red employment ¢ 
re ng em} 
Yearand quarter | 3Dos3 (a eatin = to 
thousands) period : b> sg Average ar ~y ‘ 7 Average 
n per per 
thousands) millions) worker | thousands) millions) worker 
| 
RE IES see ees 2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 
BS ok eau cousdpe< 2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
OUT jaiddcd casccimeice 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
ake headline 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1, 462 
Sssied. senses cakaned 2, 469 46, 296 426 1, 392 46, 206 73, 349 1, 584 
Se 2,614 46, 392 62, 045 1,387 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
ae aaa 3, 017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 
__. fe RES 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1,602 48, 908 92, 449 1,890 
hia 3, 298 49, 018 84, 122 1,716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
DE ei SL SE A ae 3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1,748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 
a ae 3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1,819 48, 100 109, 804 2, 283 
PE aSetaasiceccescuce 4, 220 54, 500 110, 948 2, 036 54, 500 133, 800 2, 455 
16 
ton Ser a 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
bet alll OS 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
J July-Septenber stinnewil 2, 478 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
a 2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
J Joomery-March icdnobee 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June - - .......--- 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40, 175 22, 245 554 
July-September -- - .-.- 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
October-December - - - - 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 67: 630 
1948 
January-March_-_...... 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
April-June -........--- 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
July-September - - - - --- 2, 699 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December - . 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 467 1, 540 | 27, 964 673 
1949 
January-March... 2, 639 38, 162 23, 376 613 38,162| 24, 254 636 
a berahith helene 2, 693 38, 591 22, 571 585 38, 864 24, 570 632 
Fie Septecaber 2, 697 38, 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 
iber-Dece December - - 2, 692 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 664 
1950 
J r= March §__.... 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37, 400 | 24, 316 650 
iia cereus 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 39, 500 26, 210 664 
Sienbes Fienagenes 2,7 40, 400 382 554 41, 800 28, 165 674 
Oc tober-December ant 2, 741 36, 200 17, 574 485 41, 700 31,113 74% 
1951 
= -March *__._.. 3, 552 43, 600 30, 175 43, 600 30, 900 709 
a oe 3, 630 45, 200 30, 515 675 45, 500 32, 900 723 
fity-September Sepa 3, 609 45, 500 27, 658 46, 500 34, 000 731 
October-December *. o 3, 620 41, 800 22, 600 541 46, 500 36, 000 774 
1952 
Jan’ March §____.. 3, 580 45, 000 33, 200 738 45, 000 | 34, 000 756 
‘April-June ® Sahay teres 3, 650 46, 000 32, 500 707 46,500 | 35,000 753 
July-September *_ -.... 3, 630 46, 500 29, 000 624 47, 500 | 36, 000 758 




















1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if oo operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Data wo a joint coverage under the railroad 
et ont old-age and survivors insurance 


Pr For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 

February 1947, p. 31. Quarterly data for 

other years were in the August 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 


The estimates of total and average 
taxable wages reflect the usual sea- 
sonal decline. Total taxable wages 
amounted to $29.0 billion—10.8 per- 
cent less than the total in the preced- 


‘ For a description of the series and anarerty a 
for 1940 see the Bulletin, August 1947, aan 
terly data for other year were in the aie’ 1948 


and January —_ issues 
‘ Pre ; includes data for new coverage 


under the 1 amendments, met for newly cov- 
ered self-employed and their earnings. In 
1951 an estimated 58 million persons, including the 
self-employed, had taxable earnings of ie. 1 billion, 
or $2,071 per person with taxable earnings. 


ing quarter and 4.9 percent higher 
than that in July-September 1951. 
The average amount earned per 
worker was $624. This amount rep- 
resented a drop of 11.7 percent from 


the average in April-June 1952 and an 
increase of 2.6 percent from that in 
the third quarter of 1951. 

The seasonal decline in average tax. 
able wages was sharper than that in 
1951, because the steel strike reduced 
the level of average hourly earnings, 
average weekly hours, and average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in. 
dustries in July 1952. This factor also 
held to only 0.7 percent the increase in 
the average wage (estimated at $758) 
per worker in covered employment 
from the April-June 1952 average, in 
contrast to the 1.1 percent increase 
from the second to the third quarter of 
1951. 

An estimated 3.6 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages in 
the third quarter of 1952. This num- 
ber represented an increase of 0.6 per- 
cent from the total in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1951, but it was 05 
percent less than that in April—June 
1952. 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’s Bureav. The Crippled 
Children’s Program—Who Are the 
Children Served? Prepared by 
Jerry Solon and Lillian R. Freed- 


man. (Statistical Series, No. 11.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 17 pp. 


Statistical data based on reports 
from 53 State agencies administering 
the crippled children’s program. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
CHILDREN’S BureEav. A Research Pro- 

gram for the Children’s Bureau. 

Prepared by Helen Witmer. Wash- 

ington: U. 8. Govt. Print. Off, 

1953. 44pp. Processed. 

The Bureau’s research program in 
the past and proposals for the future, 
indicating the focus, scope, and topies 
of study. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, Social 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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security Administration, Washington, 

25, D.C. 

Fatx, I. S., and Brewster, AcNzs W. 
Hospitalization and Insurance 
Among Aged Persons: A Study 
Based on a Census Survey in March 
1952. Washington: Office of the 
Commissioner, Division of Research 
and Statistics, April 1953. 82 pp. 
and 97 tables. Processed. 

Reports on a survey made to deter- 
mine, for persons aged 65 and over, 
the prevalence of hospitalization in- 
surance, the utilization of hospitals, 
and the methods and resources used 
to meet hospital bills. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

SuuppE, Louis O. Present Values of 
OASI Benefits in Current Payment 
Status, 1940-52. ‘(Actuarial Study 
No. 35.) Washington: Social Se- 
curity Administration, Office of the 
Commissioner, Division of the Actu- 
ary, May 1953. 15 pp. Processed. 
Gives an actuarial appraisal of the 

benefits in current-payment status for 

each year, 1940-52. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Division of the 

Actuary, Social Security Administra- 

tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


General 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Planning for Worker Security and 
Stability with a Case Study in Em- 
ployee Economic Education. (Per- 
sonnel Series, No. 152.) New York: 
The Association, 1953. 40 pp. 
$1.25. 


DawL, Ropert A., and LINDBLOM, 
CHaRLESE. Politics, Economics, 
and Welfare: Planning and Politi- 
co-Economic Systems Resolved into 
Basic Social Processes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 557 pp. 
$5. 

A study of basic political and eco- 
nomic theory in which the two are 
closely integrated. Includes an analy- 
sis and comparison of the various 
types of economic systems. 

Hosss, Epwarp H. Executive Reor- 
ganization in the National Govern- 
ment, University, Miss.: Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1953. 104 pp. 

Smiru, T. Lynn. The Sociology of 
Rural Life. (3d ed.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 680 pp. 
$6. 

Considers various aspects of the 


rural population and discusses the 
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rural social organization and social 

processes. 

“Social Insurance in Iran.” Industry 
and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 9, May 15, 
1953, pp. 331-334. 25 cents. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. The 
Worker’s Story, 1913-1953: Labor 
Yearbook No. II. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 143 
pp. 45 cents. 

Includes a history of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BRECKENBRIDGE, ELIZABETH L. Effec- 
tive Use of Older Workers. New 
York: Wilcox and Follett Co., 1953. 
224 pp. $3.50. 

A study based on a national survey 
sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Committee on Human Develop- 
ment. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs OF AmeERIcA. A Sound Ap- 
proach to Federal Old Age Benefits. 
National Social Security Conference 
...- Proceedings, March 27, 1953. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1953. 
35 pp. Processed. 

Includes Guideposts to Corrective 
Action, by A. D. Marshall; Why Uni- 
versal Coverage? by Frank B. Cliffe; 
The Proper Federal Function in Se- 
curity for the Aged, by Henry D. Allen; 
and Why Pay-As-You-Go? by Charles 
A. Siegfried. 

Criteria for Retirement: A Report of 
a National Conference on Retire- 
ment of Older Workers. Geneva 
Mathiasen, editor. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 233 pp. 
$3.50. 

Considers the social, employment, 
and income needs of older persons as 
well as the pros and cons of compul- 
sory retirement. 

DONAHUE, WitMa. “Trend in Geron- 
tology.” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, Washington, Vol. 31, May 
1953, pp. 505-508. 75 cents. 
Discusses older persons’ need for 

continuing employment, good family 

relationships, physical and mental 
health, and preretirement counseling. 


Fox, HARLAND. “The Aging and Their 
Employment.” State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 26, June 1953, pp. 154— 
156 ff. 50 cents. 

Suggests State and local community 
cooperation to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunities for older men 
and women. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Employ- 
ment of Older Men and Women: 


The Economic and Social Effects of 

the Increasing Proportion of Older 

People in the Population.. London: 

The Ministry, 1952. 10 pp. 
PRESTON, GEorRGEH. Should I Retire? 

New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 

1952. 181 pp. $2.50. 

A psychiatrist considers the psycho- 
logical and financial aspects of retire- 
ment. 

Rowe, Evan K., and Pamvg, Tuomas H. 
“Pension Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining Agreements: Part IIl— 
Compulsory Retirement.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 76, 
May 1953, pp. 484-489. 55 cents. 

“Uniform Supplementary Pension 
Scheme in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 9, May 15, 1953, pp. 
328-331. 25 cents. 

U. S. BoarD OF TRUSTEES OF THE FrED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST Fund. Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund. Thirteenth Annual Report. 
(S. Doc. 48, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 38 pp. 

Describes the operations of the trust 
fund during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952; gives estimates of income 
and expenditures for the next 5 years, 
as well as a report on the long-range 
actuarial status of the fund; and dis- 
cusses the effect of the 1950 and 1952 
amendments on the operations of the 
trust fund. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


HANFORD, JEANETTE. “The Place of 
the Family Agency in Marital Coun- 
seling.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 34, June 1953, pp. 247- 
253. 50 cents. 


Kocan, Leonard 8.; Hunt, J. Mc- 
VICKER; and BaRTELME, PHyYLuis F. 
A Follow-up Study of Social Case- 
work, New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1953. 115 
pp. $2.50. 

Reports follow-up interviews with 
families who had received casework 
service from the Community Service 
Society 5 years earlier. 


NAGEL, WILLIAM G. “Some New Areas 
for Casework Activity in a Correc- 
tional Institution for Young Men.” 
Journal of Social Work Process, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 4, May 1953, pp. 
29-45. $1. 

Describes the casework service de- 
veloped over the past 3 years in a New 

Jersey reformatory. 
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POSNER, Wi1LtIamM. “Case Work Proc- 
ess in a Private Residence Program 
for Older Persons.” Journal of So- 
cial Work Process, Philadelphia, Vol. 
4, May 1953, pp. 9-28. $1. 


Price, Morris H. “Overlapping Areas 
in Family and Child—Placement 
Services.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 34, June 1953, pp. 258- 
264. 50 cents. 


Techniques of Student and Staff 
Supervision. (Reprinted from So- 
cial Casework.) NewYork: Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 
1953. 80 pp. $1. 

Includes Basic Principles of Super- 
vision, by Lucille N. Austin; The 
Administrative Process in Casework 
Supervision, by Sidney J. Berkowitz; 
One Aspect of Casework Training 
through Supervision, by Yonata Feld- 
man, Hyman Spotnitz, and Leo Nagel- 
berg; Educational Components of 
Supervision in a Family Agency, by 
Norma D. Levine; and The Family 
Consultant in Relation to the Social 
Work Student, by Lydia Glover Nolan. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BENDER, LAURETTA. Child Psychiatric 
Techniques: Diagnostic and Thera- 
peutic Approach to Normal and Ab- 
normal Development Through Pat- 
terned, Expressive and Group Be- 
havior. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, publisher, 1952. 360 pp. 
$8.50. 

Papers dealing with the care, treat- 
ment, and observation of children 
with problems in the children’s ward 
of the psychiatric division of Bellevue 
Hospital. Includes a bibliography. 


BRENNAN, JAMES J. The Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
by Police Departments; A Critical 
Survey of Programs in Urban Police 
Departments. New York: New 
York City Police Department, Ju- 
venile Aid Bureau, Aug. 1952. 43 
pp. Processed. 


ELIOT, MARTHA M. “A New Start on 
an Old Problem.” Federal Proba- 
tion, Washington, Vol. 17, Mar. 1953, 
pp. 20-22. 

The chief of the Children’s Bureau 
discusses the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 


GAvuLT, ROBERT H. “Highlights of 40 
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Years in the Correctional Field— 
and Looking Ahead.” Federal Pro- 
bation, Washington, Vol. 17, Mar. 
1953, pp. 3-8. 


GREEN, SIDNEY L., and ROTHENBERG, 
ALtan B. A Manual of First Aid for 
Mental Health in Childhood and 
Adolescence. New York: The 
Julian Press, Inc., 1953. 278 pp. 
$4. 

Designed as a guide in helping chil- 
dren and adolescents who need imme- 
diate help for emotional and mental 
disturbances. 


KertH-—Lucas, ALAN. “Status of Par- 
ents of Children in Foster Care.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 32, 
June 1953, pp. 3-5. 35 cents. 
Discusses the parent’s status during 

the court-enforced placement of his 

child. 


MarTIN, WILLIAM E., and STENDLER, 
CELIA Burns. Child Development: 
The Process of Growing Up in So- 
ciety. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1953. 519pp. $6.50. 
Considers the child’s social, physi- 

cal, emotional, intellectual, and moral 

growth and the factors outside the 
home that influence his development. 


PEARCE, J. D. W. Juvenile Delin- 
quency: A Short Text-book on the 
Medical Aspects of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. London: Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., 1952. 396 pp. $3.50. 

VIRTUE, MAXINE Boorp. Public Serv- 
ices to Children in Michigan: A 
Study of Basic Structure. (Mich- 
igan Pamphlets, No. 24.) Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1952. 64pp. 55 cents. 


WHITING, JOHN W. M., and CHILD, 
Irvin L. Child Training and Per- 
sonality: A Cross-Cultural Study. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953. $5. 

A study of personality development 
and culture integration. 


Health and Medical Care 


BaILtey, WILBUR. “Health Insurance 
—A Physician’s Point of View.” 
American Economic Security, 
Washington, Vol. 10, Mar.—Apr. 
1953, pp. 23-28. 25 cents. 

Excerpt from a report of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association Committee. 


BaksT, HENRY J. “Domiciliary Med. 
ical Care and the Voluntary Teach. 
ing Hospital.” American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 589-595. $1. 

Outlines six essentials for a produc. 
tive home care program. 


HOLMES, EDWARD M., JR.; NELSON, Kin. 
LOCH; and HARPER, CHARLES L., Jr, 
“The Richmond Home Medical Care 
Program.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 596-602. $1. 

Describes the Department of Public 

Health’s integrated plan of hospital. 

and-home care for the indigent sick, 


KOGEL, Marcus D. “Some Aspects of 
the Home Care Program Conducted 
by the New York City Department 
of Hospitals.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, 
pp. 584-588. $1. 


Research in Public Health. Papers 
Presented at the 1951 Annual Con- 
ferences of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. New York: Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 1952. 279 pp. $1. 
Includes Role of Basic Research in 

Elucidating Etiology and Prevention 

of Major Causes of Disability and 

Death, by Leonard A. Scheele; A 

Frame of Reference for Family Re- 

search in Problems of Medical Care, 

by Leo W. Simmons; Longitudinal 

Study of the Health Insurance Plan 

of Greater New York, by Neva R. 

Deardorff; and Long-Term Study at 

Hagerstown, Maryland, by P. S. Law- 

rence. 

SHINDELL, SIDNEY. “Preliminary Re- 
port on Gallinger Home Care 
Study.” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health and the Nation’s Health, 
New York, Vol. 43, May 1953, pp. 
577-583. $1. 

A report of a study carried on by the 
Public Health Service to determine the 
extent to which a municipal general 
hospital, caring for indigent patients, 
would be affected by a home care pro- 
gram. 

SMILEY, DEAN FRANKLIN, and GOvLD, 
ApriAN Gorpon. Your Communi- 
ty’s Health. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 454pp. $5.50. 
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fed. e ° o 
~ Ci t O ting Statist 
a urrent Operating Statistics 
On’s Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
953, {In thousands; data corrected to July 7, 1953] 
casemate 
luc- Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
CIN Monthly retirement and Tem 
JR. disability benefits ! Survivor benefits = rom 
Rail- 
Ore Year and Total road 
of month Monthly | Lump-sum ? Rail- State Veterans’ bing 
on’s . | Rail- | Civil road | taws le | , lesis- | | ment 
Social road | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem- lation 1 |, 
953, Secu- ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- Tnsur- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social A ance 
rity ment | Com- | minis- | ‘gecu- | 5°84 | “ice |ans Ad-| Secu- laws | ment Act 
Act mis- | tration Retire- Other * Insur- 
blic Act sion 2 rity ment Com-}| minis- | rity anes 
Act 5 | mis- | tration’; Act n 
tal- Act ® | on? | Act 
ick, 
Number of beneficiaries 
3 of 1952 | | ] | | 
ted ME Se es See | 3,104.8) 343.2) 174.8) 2,412.2) 1,460.8) 149.6) 39.1) 1,040.4) 37.7 12.2; 30.2 23.8 918. 4 0.3; 25.6 
AR He aaa 3,109.5, 348.9) 175.6) 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 150.6) 39.8) 1,042.0, 35.9 11.6} 32.4 24.7 918.1 .3| «31.6 
ent USiziewcclsesseces ..-| 3,120.3} 352.7] 176.5| 2,424.4) 1,488. 2| 150.9 40. 6) 1,044.2; 28.4 12.1) 32.6 26.9 870.9 3) 68.6 
il of dt « wcclavedaaanens | 133, 184.5) 354.7) 178.3) 2, 420.3)9 1,495.4) 151.1 41.3) 1,047.2) 31.9) 11.2) 30.7 33.1 979.9 a 72.8 
j So pccclsssnssncade | & 275. 4| 353.1) 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 150.5) 42.3) 1; 050. 4| 32.7; 10.9) 30.4 36.9 630. 8 A ee 
ms CRN 345.9] 354.5] 179.6, 2,446.8) 1,534.4) 1522) 43.8] 1,057.0, 39.7, 11.7; 30.4] 369) 530.0 1) 20.5 
53 IIs « canhinéstusacce 3,393.2; 357.3) 182.8) 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 151.8 42.8) 1,060.1 32.4; 10.3) 20.7 33.9 535. 9 10.2} 30.6 
: a Eee ee 3, 455. 8 358.0) 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,560.8 152.9) 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1) 31.7 39.7 672. 5 19.0) 41.9 
| 
1953 | | | | | 
ers PE inniedteansvadases 3,518.1) 350.7) 183.7) 2,466.2) 1,500.3) 153.0, 45.7) 1,071.4) 41.4 11.6; 31.4 40.2 952. 5 31. 59.7 
On~ SEES f RSE | 3, 597. 8) 361.3; 184.6) 2,470.2) 1,606.4) 153.8 46. 6 1, 074. 7) 37.0 11.1 32. 0) 34.3 956. 3 38.4) 60.0 
ESE SI Se | 38, 680. 7 362.0; 185.7) 2,476.1) 1,624.4 154.8) 47.5 1, 077.6 44.3 13.5} 36.7 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 57.4 
rial CR RRRITRE COURIER | 3,754.0 365.4] 186.5} 2,486.5) 1,647.1 155.6] 48.4) 1,083.2) 47.7; 14.7) 334.4) 31.3, 840.4) BK] 45.3 
fe. Pics Bbonaincbavesucon 3, 822. 7 368.1; 187.5) 2,496. 5 1, 664. 0 166.8) 49.4) 1,086.4 ae 12. 9) 13 33.2 27.3 772.1 31. 27.5 
Amount of benefits ™ 
| in l l | 
ion $21,074) $114, 166| $62,019, $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448|....._. | $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 287] $15, 961 
ind 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561] 25,454) 1, 550/-- 2 | “111, 790| 13,328) 13, 943) 14, 537 
80, 305} 122, 806) 68, 115) 325, 265; 41,702) 1,603)... 111,193; 15,038) 14,342 6, 268 
A 97,257} 125,795| 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704)....... 116, 133) 17, $30 17, 255) $2, 857 917 
2e- 119,009, 129,707; 77,193, 456,279, 76,942) 1,765)....... 144, 302; 22,146, 19,238) 5,035 582 
157,391} 137,140) 83,874 697,830; 104,231) 1,772)......- 254, 238; 26,135 23, 431| 2, 359 
re, 230, 285, 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 130,139, 1,817|....... 333,640; 27,267) 30, 610) > 39, 917 
nal 299,830; 177,053; 106,876 1,676,029 153,109, 19, 283'....._- 382,515) 29,517, 33,115) 26,024 368; 776,165 39, 401 
366, 887; 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736) 36, 011) $918) 413,912) 32,315 32,140) 35, 572 843; 793, 265 28, 599 
lan 454,483) 240,893) 158,973, 1,692,215, 201,369, 39,257, 4,317; 477,406 33,158 31, 771) 59, 066 103) 1, 737, 279 103, 596 
R. 718,473, 254,240) 175, 787| 1, 732,208) 299,672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579 32,740) 33, 578} 70, 880; 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
1,361,046 268,733 193,520, 1,647,938 523,485 49,527) 14,014) 519,398 57,337 33,356 81,435) 26,297) 840, 411 2, 234) 20, 217 
at 1, 613, 364, 361,200, 225, 120) 1, 722, a 615, 605 eee 7 572, 983 wate 37, 251) 92,146) 34,689) 998, 267 3, 539) 41, 793 
W- | 
| | | | | 
ERAS Se | 500, 390 115, 582 28,102; 17,662 138,250) 45,647) 5,669, 1,525 45, 708 5,122; 3, 118) 3, 182 2, 204 86, 958 33, 1,628 
 Taaaeae | 497, 420 115, 666, 28,478) 17,723 136,055; 46,073; 5,727) 1, 550) 46,985 4,898 3,048) 3,291 2, 218 83, 511 29; 2,168 
te- ae | 520, 521 116, 124 28,698 17,922 147, 536 46,173, 5,747) 1,591) 48, 267 3, 893 3,606) 3, 531 2, 667 88, 612 26; 6,128 
ire August........| 536,935, 9119, 613 28,807, 18,215 148,319 346,401) 5,765) 1,627) 49,929 4,703, 2,814) 3,160; 4,316 95, 389 14| 7,863 
September... _. 531, 725 141, 202 28,600, 20, 859 149, 47 52,522; 5,765) 1, 928 49, 106 4,915 3, 441) 3, 311 4, 746 62, 094 9} 3,748 
tb- October........ 535, 078 144,904) 28,684) 21, 084 151, 775 53,391; 5,837) 1,971 52,262) 6,185 3,305, 3, 461 4, 938 54, 227 6| 3,045 
th November. . .__| 524, 610 147, 316 28,954; 21, 068 149, 984 53,918 6,217) 1,988 47,924 5, 219 3, 023) 2, 962 4, 429 47, 730 985; 2,893 
ieee mber 560, 995 150, 481 28, 961) 21, 264 151,156; 54,698, 6,277 2, 048 | 52,163, 6, rs 2,806) 3,662) 5,403 69, 061 2,107) 4,171 
° | RES Se 
1953 
January. __-- | 590,537, 153,791) 29,058) 21,350 150,657) 55,502) 6,284) 2,081, 49,738 6,876 3,173) 3,477) 5,044) 94,360 3,274| 5,872 
he February... ._.| 590, 130 158, 240 29,176; 21, 525 150, 457 56,196 6,332) 2,113 53, 600 6, 250 2, 991! 3, 217) 4, 012) 86, 827 3,671) 5,523 
h March. ........ 604,859 162,638 29,271) 21,817) 152,449, 56,948) 6,389) 2,148 50,841) 7,444, 3,732) 4,079) 4,488) 92,308 4,407; 5,900 
e April 600,480 166,406 29,551) 21,798 152,864 57,868) 6,433) 2,210 51,719) 7,998, 4,484/33,848) 4,057 82, 990 3,889) 4, 365 
ral Se 591, 552 170, 028 29,753 22,006 153, —_ 58,606 6,488) 2, 229 51, 867 8, 028 4, —_ 3,570; 3,689 72,144 3,142) 2,750 
ts - 
wey 1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar- 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly year totals. 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 1© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. " Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
LD, 2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
ni- tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of Worl 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to WarlII. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
iC- survivors under joint and survivor elections. ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
? Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans _ since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
undergoing training. $76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly number of 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- claims paid, except for number under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
mated. which represents average number of continued claims. 
‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 18 Partly estimated. 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa: nt status), 
* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
veterans’ programs. and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; annual basis except for civil-service data, which are adjusted monthly. 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
ity 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected 


under selected social insurance and related programs, by speci 
period, 1950-53 si 


[In thousands] 











Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State un- Federal 
insurance civil-service . =. employment , unemployment unemployment 
4 
contributions ! | contributions employees contributions taxes contributions § 
NE odd aides ocincmuibiheemanaccumancedabieedinovcce $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24, 681 
Bane SGC he a EEE YS a Le 3, 594, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 25, 734 
EL SE I 7 ee 2, 839, 409 660, 915 438, 331 1, 355, 266 230, 226 18, 645 
RE Se RNG ER SARIS: CFR AE ae A sepia SA 3, 451, 559 686, 928 677,017 1, 424, 914 257, 921 19, 845 
I an wali seastnoans 3, 675, 553 708, 349 572, 753 1, 361, 253 274, 646 19, 877 
1952 
Nee ee en cckeeusbcobeuccoce 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
ee i cue ehdeemnnemennaconen 142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 , 083 1, 024 5, 889 
Ne eu ne wenewauinmmeisusdaw 183, 710 6 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
a SRE SS pI Sa ET 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
Tee re aah so nmweatbdeioon: 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
tat oc chieh io temibibebhicacdenee seccdekbeeewse 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33 
ee ee Ss denote letlncouan 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 
OR RRGURO ETN TRS SG Sa a a ee 272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 083 
1953 

ETE Se OES sa ee a ae 118, 136 43, 098 14, 173 77, 047 15, 680 70 

SR ele ee ee uc cecnlideatiwed 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 926 181, 750 
RIE Ge ASAI SERS SRE ie Pa eS a SE 428, 978 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
ag ERENT BEERS SORA. PS a ee aa a HE 233, 630 34, 782 12, 599 150, 230 1,713 39 
Ne ee a cumecnadlitbanedadss 524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adj for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents poe ha and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 


* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
an excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
‘unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 23, 1953. 
ia Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 

ct. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
¢ Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 + 























{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period r Net total of Cash with Credit of 
Net contribu- Interest Benefit Adminis- | U8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Totsl assets 
tion income trative at end of 
and transfers 2 received payments expenses ? ment securities officer at at end of period 
acquired ¢ end of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- | 
May SER IE $25, 537, 445 $2, 353, 041 $9, 227, 869 $624, 755 $17, 461, 220 $288, 222 $288, 420 $18, 037, 861 
Fiscal year 
i Sw hibit eehaebintantl 3, 124, 008 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 
SE Sitoshdesiondarti diiesce curivellrc 3, 597, 982 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
ll aoe ended: 
May 1951 2, 843, 103 161, 446 1, 341, 044 63, 939 1, 410, 909 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
May 1952 3, 455, 293 187, 654 1,811, 78, 135 1, 691, 185 215, 580 250, 441 16, 489, 005 
May 1953 3, 675, 553 214, 856 2, 371, 847 80, 737 1, 188, 168 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
485, 964 169, 355 6, 413 225, 000 215, 250, 441 16, 489, 005 
142, 689 171, 005 6, 514 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 _ 16, 600, 036 
183, 710 169, 529 5 of Pere ee ee 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
438, 539 162, 849 6, 577 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
238, 153 200, 911 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
206, 991 213, 943 6, 915 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
538, 335 213, 268 6, 638 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
§ 272, 815 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
| a Te 223, 164 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 320, 797 
Gh, Te To insiccctiddanst ‘ 7, 024 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
, 978 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 504 
233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
GIT in ests necnitiatane 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 





























' Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
if railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; ~¢ — of funds has yet been made. 

? For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal 
Insurance sansieiions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 

ginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
t nternal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appropri- 


ated to meet costs of benefits pega to veterans’ survivors ender the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1 

3 Re ts net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
oceees Sr reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 


{In thousands] 





Net total 


State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 









































: j Unex- | 
Total | of U.8. nded 
Period oe | Govern- ete ate 
| atendof | ment 7 alance Balance 
a at end of | Interest With- Interest Benefit 
period penne ow period | Deposits | credited | drawals 23 ene of | Deposits | credited payments at end of 
Cumulative, January ca | 
ri ~ eto ae $9, 230, 141 $9, 214, 061 $16, 081 |$17, 807,771 | $1,600,938 |$10, 867,458 | $8, 541, 251 $928, 954 $162, 679 $587, 721 $688, 890 
iscal year | | 
ee 8, 079, 232 | 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 
 . aaa 8, 673, 936 | 582, 885 | 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 | 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
11 months ended: | 
May 1951_............| 8,052,016 | 608,953 | 28,799 | 1,344, 688 79,386 | 780,890 | 7,294,755 11, 263 8, 961 49, 288 757, 261 
gg) SRR 8, 663, 592 581, 949 17,446 | 1,428, 541 90,390 | 915,366 | 7,917,157 11, 908 9, 243 44,728 746, 435 
_ |  SetRoiss 9, 230, 141 | 566, 979 16,081 | 1, 360, 456 | 100, 408 839, 354 8, 541, 251 11, 928 10, 130 92, 227 688, 
1952 | 
| ER IT SF 8, 663, 592 | 253, 000 17, 446 | 345, 160 39 89, 158 7, 917, 157 211 3, 375 746, 435 
SS a Shain median 8, 673, 936 | 936 26, 855 | 10, 446 | 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919,742 | 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
SR Re. 8, 637,162 | —35,000 25, 080 | 50, 331 | 31 | 84,776 | 7,885,328 | 6 7, 234 751, 834 
| SET | 8,849,394 | 214,000 23, 313 __ 3 are 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | PR 12, 022 739, 941 
September... ........... 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63, 485 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 
AUER ARE 8,791,237 | —7,967 13, 127 | 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8, 062,410 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
ERE 9,004,765 | 211,000 15, 656 | Ra ET: 42,825 | 8, 282,350 WER inacuckiobnosi 6, 554 722, 415 
SS Se | 9,039, 207 33, 980 16, 118 | 17, 587 82, 106 68, 955 8, 313, 088 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 
January. ........ ade aaniail | 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 | 27, 981 67 89,120 | 8, 252,016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
ci aa as | 9, 086, 440 | 121, 000 27, 351 212, 930 |..... wngetiegdl 85, 640 8, 379, 306 ff eS 8, 797 707, 134 
| ERE TEREEE > ..-| 8,998,024 | —85,029 23, 963 17, 852 | 423 100, 540 | 8, 297, 042 3, 502 43 | 9, 697 700, 
April ccnpiinabiinnscleaiee | 8,973,331 | —13,000 12, 271 | 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8, 279, 193 23 956 7, 823 694, 138 
RR RTS He | 9,230,141 | 253, 000 16,081 | 331, 591 359 | 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 488 36 5, 772 688, 890 
' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemp! t insurance 
redeemed. administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of 000 out of 





? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
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the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month 
by type of benefit and by month, May 1952-May 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1953 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 23, 1953] 





Widow’s or 






























































Old-age widower’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number! Amount Number} Amount Amount) Number] Amount 
Monthly + en ~4 
current-paymen' 
status at end of 
month: 
1952 
MR icheucecccoucwes , 229.1} 2,367,710} $99, 502.9] 667, 450/$15, 153.5} 890, 935/$23, 868.5) 415, 790)$14, 954. 3) $7,003.1| 20,400) $746.8 
die innnadee 161, 739.4| 2,372,308) 99,591.5) 668,297) 15, 16¥.6) 896,820) 24,008.9) 421,730) 15, 161.8 7,053.2; 20,616 754. 5 
eT 162, 296.8) 2,381,641} 100,002.1) 670,772) 15, 235.4] 895,775) 23,955.5) 425, 253) 15, 282. 2 7,063.6} 20,718 757.9 
August ?___........- 166,015. 0} 2,431,796} 103,000.3) 683,705) 15,698.9] 897,880) 23, 983.7 430, 105| 15, 452. 4 7,117.6} 20,850 762.1 
September _-.......- 193, 725.0} 2,503,816} 122, 167.7} 700,654) 18,024.0} 906, 580) 26, 938. 0 436, 17, 733. 9 7,995.8} 20,901 865.5 
198, 295.1} 2,557,399) 125,343.9| 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920,307| 27,460.3| 442,786) 18, 003.1 8,104.5) 21,181 873.8 
201, 234.4) 2,594,371| 127,438.9| 725,389) 18, 803.4) 927, 268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18, 218.1 8,156.2} 21, 286 878.9 
205,179.0} 2,643,932) 130,217.4) 737,859) 19,178.4| 938,751) 28,141.3) 454, 563) 18, 482. 2 8,272.7; 21,460 887.0 
5, 209, 293.8) 2,691,729) 133, 086.5 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18, 785.7 8,382.3) 21,612 893.7 
5, 214, 435.9} 2,753,071; 136, 928.1 20, 147. 2| 959, 552) 28,928.6) 468,130) 19, 045.8 8, 487.1 21, 727 899. 1 
5, 219, 585. 5| 2,817,018! 140, 725.0 20, 712.3) 969,445) 29,300.11) 475, 504) 19, 349.6 8, 593.5) 21,832 904.9 
5, 224, 274.0} 2,873, 143, 972. 6 21, 204.3) 982, 296| 29, 760.6) 483,422) 19, 679.8 8,741.8) 22,044 914.9 
5, 228, 634. 4| 2,926,906) 147, 138.7 21, 620. 5| 992,330) 30,134.0) 490, 149) 19, 963.0 8,852.3) 22, 255 925.9 
oats benefits 
May 
nareteentickueinies 75, et 8,974 70. 8) 267.4 360 16.7 
1 Benefit in cometare) me vy nee emg status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 2 Partly estimated. 
tion of fixed amount han the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, May 1953 


[Corrected to June 29, 1953] 





















































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Average 
Bk continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment a 
onfarm vs 
Region and State place- plerment 
ments Average under 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
Total Women Total Women compen- paid number of | compen- weekly 2 
sated benefi- sated | payment | Prosrams 
} 
SS Eee: 576, 751 779, 689 332, 304 | 3,768,444 | 1,716,738 | 3, 242,956 |$72, 143, 958 772,132 | 2,949, 109 $23. 16 4 889, 
Region I: 
mnecticut........-.- 9, 850 7, 753 4, 752 30, 080 | 17, 289 25, 780 526, 297 6, 138 23, 503 21.39 6, 847 
“7 1). eee 3, 982 5, 823 3, 360 44, 149 | , 896 38, 723 587, 421 9, 220 33, 998 15.74 9, 856 
Massachusetts -- . ...- 17, 792 34, 521 19, 286 162, 601 82, 676 138, 204 | 3,151,974 32, 906 122, 330 24. 32 37, 985 
New Hampshire - -. ..- 1, 716 5, 972 3, 932 31, 083 18, 988 25, 496, 698 6, 040 22, 639 20. 54 , 596 
Rhode Island... .....- 2, 058 9, 058 5, 460 47, 925 27, 109 43, 018 911, 820 10, 242 37, 730 22. 53 11,170 
vest EERE 1, 563 672 405 4, 935 2,614 4, 88, 177 1, 044 3, 995 20. 94 1,142 
Region 
New Jersey... .....--- 13, 998 38, 672 18, 876 189, 831 109, 438 189,217 | 5,091, 880 45, 052 175, 774 27. 64 45, 476 
“So SgRpegeers 70, 426 173, 967 86, 700 674,830 | 336,100 1 15, 087, 351 141, 321 538, 880 26. 65 163, 385 
Puerto Rico........... 1, 560 21 0 178 oF ESR aS, eer: +S eclidvtdssans a" ae 
Virgin Islands......... 64 0 0 2 ) 2 EELS [CBee Jol atteiie eS FLUE ER 
Region III-IV: 
ee 1,074 973 451 3, 737 1, 798 3, 029 56, 636 7 2, 879 18. 898 
| 9" (.™ ae 3, 896 1, 630 589 11, 382 4, 695 10, 151 184, 409 2, 417 10, 013 18.19 2, 611 
Maryland.......... ra: 7, 700 8,114 3, 639 , 683 26, 769 , 6 975, 512 12, 055 43, 998 20. 40 12, 150 
North Carolina... .... 12, 915 20, 247 12, 480 118, 683 78, 452 111,511 | 1,740,816 26, 550 103, 120 16.12 , 346 
Pennsylvania... .....- 25, 120 79, 675 26, 766 338, 496 114, 395 310,032 | 7, 573, 984 73, 817 282, 597 25. 26 242 
eT NTR 8, 395 15, 518 8,911 43, 862 24, 554 26, 219 452, 108 6, 243 24, 352 17.71 11, 282 
aan Virginia RE 2, 323 7, 690 1, 361 63, 579 10, 324 : 1, 164, 831 14, 102 53, 883 20. 37 15, 311 
on Vv: 
a eee 10, 947 9, 253 1, 889 64, 600 17, 303 51, 515 913, 392 12, 265 48, 652 18.12 15, 356 
8 SaaS 14, 228 10, 328 4, 769 40, 191 18, 816 26, 313 452, 353 6, 265 25, 151 17.44 9, 675 
| Se ae 15, 729 10, 181 4, 945 60, 291 36, 217 46, 193 751, 938 10, 998 42, 020 16. 80 625 
Mississippi re Te 7,820 7, 403 2, 254 41, 056 10, 937 30, 677 562, 247 7, 304 27, 450 19. 17 618 
South Carolina........ 6, 519 6, 963 3, 136 44, 895 19, 850 41, 908 755, 606 9, 978 39, 657 18. 45 10, 571 
ee RE ES ; 10, 327 4, 300 , 383 44, 842 74, 464 | 1, 201, 480 17, 730 70, 350 16.37 21, 575 
egion : 
Kentucky-............. 3, 116 9, 007 2, 441 81, 873 26, 820 74,714 | 1,552, 044 17, 789 69, 490 21. 29 19, 617 
BONING on ocnceceses , 948 34, 865 8, 422 , 622 30, 041 57,672 | 1,473, 13, 731 55, 305 26.11 890 
a — ‘iti 36, 597 30, 804 10, 827 103, 302 , 006 83,018 | 1,976,823 19, 766 75, 372 24. 90 26, 589 
on = ° 
Saree 19, 708 40, 945 17, 945 237, 275 117, 847 178,046 | 4,078, 081 42, 392 145, 901 25.18 57, 006 
MNS ooo eck 10, 261 14, 936 4, 824 49, 224 21, 924 40, 317 880, 592 9, 599 35, 908 22.78 11, 799 
Minnesota... ......... 11, 853 4, 675 1, 582 59, 287 19, 695 53, 468 918, 007 12, 730 49, 190 17.74 12, 295 
Montana.............. 3, 504 924 211 10, 888 2, 930 9, 229 184, 832 2, 197 9, 229 19. 97 2, 197 
North Dakota_....... 2, 547 248 56 5, 435 983 4, 878 115, 667 1, 161 4, 269 24. 68 903 
South Dakota......... 2, 024 199 83 1, 825 689 1, 733 34, 088 413 1, 504 20. 15 414 
o iecenain eS 9, 084 7, 921 3, 541 34, 400 15, 460 28, 871 697, 760 6, 874 25, 761 24. 88 8, 485 
egion LA: 
i idikinnpaeentines 7, 761 2, 675 1, 300 19, 673 11, 120 16, 927 326, 260 4, 030 14, 727 20. 33 4, 553 
| RRR 9, 162 4, 487 1, 226 18, 063 6, 195 17, 364 386, 049 4, 134 15, 880 22. 98 4,427 
__ | enna: 16, 583 17, 669 6, 773 72, 164 36, 787 56,839 | 1, 043, 000 13, 533 47, 095 20. 10 18, 231 
pighrashe Ris sapasenddles 5, 852 965 467 7, 795 | 4, 092 8, 023 167, 002 1,910 7, 387 21. 68 1,818 
egion A: 
BIIIIB. .on00ceceenss 9, 642 7, 059 1,623 | 41,416 9, 313 28,140 | 495, 881 6, 700 25, 695 18. 23 8, 801 
“(eee 8, 042 10, 498 1, 847 | 54, 237 10, 985 43, 489 902, 473 10, 355 38, 705 21. 67 12, 933 
Oklahoma... _......... 14, 680 6, 580 1, 575 | 40, 704 12, 624 29, 649 564, 691 7, 059 28, 101 19. 43 9, 510 
ns pitdinnbasese | 49, 292 11, 427 3, 411 71, 246 26, 540 56, 061 962, 404 13, 348 53, 253 17. 53 16,717 
gion 2 
Colorado. ............. 6, 857 | 1, 167 315 8, 854 2, 692 8, 176 171, 347 1, 947 7, 535 21. 53 2, 003 
New Mexico.......--- 4, 252 | 1, 326 316 | 7, 683 1, 534 8,014 | 170, 530 | 1, 908 7, 569 21. 68 1,820 
WUED. .nccccccccccccsee 3, 188 1, 544 461 | 10, 186 | 3, 792 8,401 | 202, 094 | 2, 000 7, 505 25. 05 2, 354 
. eeeeaeeen 1, 230 391 78 | 2, 255 | 605 2,197 | 53,955 523 1, 857 25. 57 480 
Region XII: 
ED! 4, 302 2,919 13, 457 5, 030 | 9, 412 196, 420 2, 241 8, 916 21.12 3, 225 
Ls trecnecnces 35, 282 75, 680 37, 449 404,286 | 214,845 356, 640 7, 995, 644 84, 914 328, 297 23.15 95, 982 
.., es: 1, 150 1, 625 558 15, 575 7, 467 13, 155 | 51, 586 3, 132 10, 460 21.19 ®) 
ae 2, 755 | 825 282 3, 758 1, 590 3, 525 | 85, 312 839 3, 281 25. 75 8il 
Region XIII: | | | 
SN incinksiccinb ackeseouiss 1,129 | 1, 134 365 | 13, 686 3, 552 15,056 | 481, 767 3, 585 14, 489 32. 37 @) 
DIE cinninindionienamede 3, 286 953 296 | 10, 174 3, 369 9,650 | 218,718 | 2, 298 9,118 22. 99 2, 226 
i itnstsientivndetin | 6, 599 9, 418 2, 245 | 50, 648 17, 230 49,885 | 1,111,571 | 11,877 46, 574 22. 96 11, 638 
Washington..........- 8, 302 12, 062 2, 718 | 79, 001 23, 911 70,296 | 1,719,394 16, 737 67, 675 24.71 17, 500 
' ! 

















' Excludes transitional claims. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 


+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
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4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


State agencies. 


5 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 








Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1952-May 1953 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 































































































Aid to dependent children Aid | | | aia Aid 
to the | to , to the 
| perma- Old- idepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Recipients Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance wet , the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
Families | totally ance = blind totally ance 
rn : dis- » " 
Total? | Children abled | lies) abled 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1952 l 
| 
ea ee 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,849 | 1,547, 261 97, 571 141, 830 302, 000 |........ |} -—02) ©@ +0.2| +28 —5.7 
SE SRC 2, 659, 667 589,968 | 2,041,551 | 1, 527,354 97, 690 145, 344 _ «5 eee | -.3 —14 +.1 +2.5 —2.5 
ERD Sa 2, 650, 156 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 ff eae —-.4 —2.0 (’) +1.9 +4.6 
is end Olen She cnccctel 2, 646, 572, 100 | 1, 990,763 | 1, 489, 988 97, 905 151, 457 205, 000 |.......- ; =-.2}] —1.0 +.2) +22 —3.9 
September -_|.........._-- 2, 569, 215 | 1,984,253 | 1, 486, 506 98,071 | 153, 902 4 274,000 |........ | 1 —.5| +.2| +16] 4-69 
aS Se a 2, 637, 280 566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1, 482, 290 98, 249 156, 645 4270, 000 |........ ;} —2 —.4 +.2] +1.8) 4-13 
November - _|............- 2, 635, 591 565, 536 | 1,975,901 | 1, 482, 431 98, 377 159, 053 4 267,000 |........ } — 1 —.2 +.1 +1.5 |) 4-13 
aS: ft ee 2, 634, 662 569, 184 | 1,990,819 | 1, 494, 563 98, 461 161, 441 4 280, 000 |........ () +.6 +.1 +1.5 | 4+4.9 
1953 
ee! ES ee 2, 628, 147 571, 369 | 1,999,487 | 1, 502, 987 98, 442 163, 789 # 290, 000 on Kidinte —.2 +.4 (’) +1.5 | 4487 
NOE ....jlencanachecos 2, 618, 880 572, 449 | 2,007,975 | 1, 509, 087 98, 408 165, 463 4 287,000 |.......- | —4 +.2 (?) +1.0 |) 4—12 
a laa I 2, 610, 702 574, 397 | 2,016,680 | 1, 516, 662 98, 380 167, 513 4 283, 000 |.......- —.3 +.3 (?) +1.2 | 4—12 
—_ ARES | Riki , 341 572, 168 | 2,013, 559 | 1,515, 184 98, 434 170, 152 #275, 000 |......-.- | —.2 -.4 +.1 +1.6| 4-28 
— ROSE, S| SES 2, 601, 073 569, 058 | 2,003,391 | 1, 507, 529 98, 536 172, 683 4 261, 000 |.......- -.1) —.5 +.1 +1.5| *—5.0 
| | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | u Tier | 
May-....... $191, 436, 861 |$120, 390, 263 $45, 505, 911 \$4, 875, 654 |$6, 565, 033 | $14,100,000, —0.4| +0.2| -05| 40.5| +32] -68 
ee 190, 033, 682 | 120, 200, 238 44, 768, 604 4, 883,935 | 6, 694, 905 13, 486, 000 -.7| —.2| —16 +.2 +2.0 —4.3 
, ae 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 44, 175, 800 4, 943,745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 861, 000 +.7| +.3] —1.3 +1.2| 42.2] +102 
August_..._. , 514, 464 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 484 4, 959, 394 | 6,973, 831 13, 536, 000 -10; -.1 —1.3 +.3| +1.9 —8.9 
September _.| 189,680,122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4, 974, 710 | 7,074,936 | * 12,857, 000 +.1|) +.7 —.2 +.3 +1.4 |) 4-47 
ber. __..| 199,688,422 | 127,753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7, 523,719 | * 13, 088, 000 +5.3) +5.4 +6. 0 +4.7 +6.3 | *+18 
November - | 200, 239, 380 | 128, 231, 874 46, 209, 537 5, 240, 897 | 7,681,072 | 4 12,876, 000 +3) +.4 | +.2 +.7 +2.1) 4-16 
December ...| 202, 383, 234 | 128, 632, 515 46, 720, 062 5, 267, 441 | 7,814, 216 | 413,949,000 | +1.1 } +.3 +1.1 +.5 +1.7 |) *+83 
} 
1953 | | | 
January... 203, 802,873 | 129, 219, 048 47, 084, 386 5, 278, 447 | 7,960,902 | 414,265,000, +.7) +.5| +.8 | +.1] 41.9) 4429 
Fe .-.-| 202,070,779 | 127,775, 412 47, 107, 016 5, 270, 904 | 8,024,447 | 413,803,000 | —.8 —lLi;}; (?) +.8| '—26 
March _____.| 202, 248, 523 | 127, 569, 396 47, 205, 081 5, 284, 214 | 8, 138, 832 | * 13, 961, 000 +.1; —.2 | +.4; +.3 +1.4 |) *+.5 
Cintinccinied 201, 205, 408 | 127, 219, 765 47, 170, 319 5, 200, 213 | 8, 228,111 | * 13, 297, 000 —.5 | -3); —.3) +.1 +11) 4‘—48 
ee 200, 015, 359 | 126, 881, 401 46, 982, 825 5, 823, 050 | 8,379, 073 | 4 12, 449, 000 | -6| —.3 —.4 | +.6 +1.8 | *-6.4 


























be For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


re 2 
7 Includes as oats the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


families in which t. 


determining the amount of assistance. 
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52 States. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percen 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


t. 


Percentage change based on data for 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, program and 
State, March 1953 























Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- Genera) 
State ? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance ? 
disabled 
Alaska... ....- See a nbhactinctagel (4) $10, 197 
2, 1 5ch onnmamaa Breochandamie ce Rianne (*) 58, 954 
RS a aéuepeds $139,104 | $49, 680 $2, 114 (4) (5) 
Del SS SES heres Fe 694 RR a mn) Repti 4 (5) 
geen 497 P| Saas. $316 282 
Hawaii__....- 8, 064 29, 850 | 412 4,772 (*) 
OE os cient 1, 832, 021 171, 271 | 49, 858 156, 786 413, 365 
ce a 307, 140 54, 576 | 8, 745 ‘) 136, 265 
RG Pere IRS te Tr pe 4) 162, 124 
164, 577 £8, 510 3, 803 21, 165 34, 887 
RS $87 2, 055 | 165 973 605 
Se ew L conppapenes (*) 41, 324 
a An 559, 997 PH 5 Hehe 291, 960 138, 751 
hk audéuéce 104, SUB |awccco conas 1,076 16, 859 72, 198 
a Sa 850, 250 | 52, 840 17, 217 () (8) 
ER ee Seen See ees Seen 144, 738 
Nebr... - ---- 274, 822 | 9, 543 | 1, 890 (4) ) 
BE  ahsicas UE Decsbuedeatdietdcscseueie (s) 49, 510 
nw wdindok €0, 610 | 17, 955 2, 673 840 (5) 
SERA Str Sree PEGE Lomecnanatteiahiinenati 74, 063 
N. Mex. ....--| 12, 108 | 19, 268 546 5, 488 501 
N.Y_........] 1,461, 33 441, 531 50, 962 458, 866 (8) 
I. o <angui 12, 909 pS RSE 2, 831 143, 568 
N. Dak......- | 22 418 | 2, 832 110 2,170 , 890 
a sian teas | 238, 082 18, 687 Te I 468, 320 
| an scams AMA LS RELIEF ab a 142,7 
Se 98, 008 | 38, 412 | 1, 896 5,176 37,871 
CI to «os Bidaboalccdiieaidl I babel ede ER ON EE 10, 217 
eae Rees AMEE Hite: SO Cee 87, 287 
BE 6 « o cncnt | 672 989 | 42 558 
Tn ctinnan 53 17 | 29 
ie eae Wanner es UE eB) 5, 278 
Wis...........| 369,607 | 99,778 | 6, 084 | 6, $29 | 105, 964 





'For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, June 1953. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for March 
or did not re such payments. For the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

+ In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical ae ee ne See ee 
ments per assistance case, by program and . 

arc 





























Old asta t Aid to Jes 
“age vy 
assistance chiaeen the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
State? Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
aseist-| Ments| gcsiee. | ments] tise. | MeMts | ace. | ments 
or 
ance | medi-| ®@°° | medi-| 2° | medi-| 97° | medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
Gees... dnvcea $74.32 | $9.00 |$126.13 |$12. 00 |$85.39 | $7.00 (] ® 
a Bees See 87.93 se 
DIG... -Zaasen! OS .18 | 108.72 Ag NE $61.78 | $0.22 
Hawaii___.....| 38.14 | 3.85 | 95.389 9.86 | 45.71 | 3.78) 51.70 8.96 
) es 56.01 | 16.51 | 121.26} 7.50 | 60.87 | 12.64 | 72.30 | 34.12 
aa 43.65 | 7.34) 83.42| 6.90) 45.27| 5.11 @) ? 
Oa ee 61.83 | 4.49 | 105.33 | 7.16 | 69.39 | 6.30 | 62.94 04 
Discoctucdts 51.31 (O) 63. 48 -10 | 47.37 08 | 41.35 -07 
6 See cited 71. 73 5.73 | 117.77 } hf eR BER 88.39 | 34.80 
) ae ae GL.76 1 1.30-4....isecen sik. 59. 86 59 | 67.97 | 10.66 
eae es 59.31 | 14.54 |} 108.08 | 6.86 | 72.66 | 14.83 8 8 
Nebr..........| 55.37 | 13.92 | 95.79 | 3.78 | 67.45 | 2.65 ) 
Nev... ..c...s-| HOS] LOB+....05...28 Se @) ® 
N. H____......| 55.08 | 10.00 | 125.26 | 13.50 | 59.46 | 9.00 | 63.57 | 10.00 
FF Sarre oe eee 109.69 | 2.44 }--.---- 
| = Be 45. 45 1.12 71.26 | 3.68 | 44.19 1.30 | 30.61 2.83 
N. Y_._-.....-| 68.41 | 12.95 | 125.49 | 9.21 | 76.22 | 11.738 | 76.06 14.29 
Wy ~~. case] SO -25 | 56.98 a CS ak 35. 52 42 
N. Da ...---| 57.49 | 2.57 | 107.84 1.81 | 52.79 - 96 | 63.87 2.87 
Gees. ....iiss. 53.62 | 2.15} 83.27) 1.46 | 53.75 | 2.18 
R. I_____......| 57.88 | 10.64 | 114.61 | 12.00 | 68.93 | 10.09 | 68.70) 11.36 
Utah__ ee 57.72 07 | 113.20 . 83 | 63.12 .20 | 62.72 . 87 
, & Sa Tee 11. 02 -08 | 17.14 .e ) (5) (5) ® 
, Vere 58.77 | 7.26 | 132.94 | 12.26 | 62.58 | 4.84 | 71.65 6.94 





























1 For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, June 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here b..ause of difference among States a ay or practice 
seeneding pee of geners! assistance funds to pay medical for recipients of 
the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for March 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

$ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1953} 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 




























































































such payments] such payments] 
oe Percentage change from— — Percentage change from— 
Seca? ril 3 
ro April 1953 May 1952 ber of April 1953 May 1952 
State recip- in— in— State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age 2. = amount age “ 
ber |Amount | “Sur | Amount —. Amount — Amount 
| | 
| 
Total 2.2, 601, 073|$126, 881, 401) $48.78) —0.1) —0.3) —25) +5.4 Total?..| 98, 536 $5, 323, 060 $54. 02 $0.1 +0.6) +1.0) +02 
1,873,724) 27.44) (3) +.2) -69| +188 42,475| 28.43) —.7 —.8) —1.0) +187 
95,432 57.73, +.1) +161 —.4| +41 203, @ | @ | @ | @® | @ 
773, 198| 55.75} () | —.1) =—.6 +119 42,821| 63.06) —1.3) —.1) —4.6) +106 
1, 830,058! 32.42) -.6. —.9 -—3.1) +35.0 75, 39.27) —.6) —.9| +1.8] +306 
18, 855, 379| 69.39) | (*) () —.5| +42 1,010,482} 85.60) +.5| +.2) +23) +74 
4,117,331} 78.76) (3) —.1| +.9) +126 22,719 65.28) —.9) —8 +.9) +27 
1,011, 733) 66.02} —.4) +.1) -126) —83 23,837| 78.41; +.7 —12) —23) +82 
64,908) 38.32) +.1) +1.0 1.6 +285 11,732) 50.14) 0 —.9| +40) +130 
145,723) 53.60} +.3 +.6 1.2} +12 ,465| 57.40} 0 —.7) —1.2) +11 
2,872,971} 43.26) @) | +.4) 1 i +10.8 so: 47.93} —.4) (4) | ety +113 
8,457,602, 36.47) +.1) +.4) —.4| +4163 128,864] 41.54] +.1/ +.2) +47) +205 
71, 259 ae —.6 -.1) -62) —3.4 , 398} 41.89) —28/ —11) 19) +29 
492,454) 54.23) —.3 —.4/ -22) 446 11,141; 59.26} +11) +14) -5.5 +21 
4,246,005) 41.06) -.7) -.7) 6.4) -7.1 185,031] 49.12} —.3) —.4) 5.4) 48 
1,501,618} 37.53) —.€ —.4| -7.44 3.9 73,818) 44.18] —.1) +62) —24) +103 
2, 598,648} 56.85, —.7 —.7| 47) +55 $39,901} 67.97) +.2) +.5| +34) +140 
2,001,747) 57.51, —.1| —.3| —21| 466 38,064, 62.81] 0 —.5| —.7| +129 
1,948,202} 35.16, +.1 +.2) -11.1) +57 92,227| 37.17) +.6) +.5| —20) +164 
6,144,161 51.21) —.2) —.3) —.5) +18 93,270, 47.491 —.3) +.3) 43.0 +53 
611,489 46.11) —.5) 4 ps —.1 28, 085 49.97} 0 | +1) = +3.5 
| 
467,301} 43.07) +.2} +.6) 39) +.2 23,702) 50.65) +.6) +15, +.2) +02 
6, 390, 863) 66.52) @) | 16 -28 -68 147,024) 85.33) —.1| () | +39) +107 
4,341,229] 51.38) —1.1) —.9| -7.8) -—24 107,894) 59.91) —1.0| —.8 3.7) +72 
2, 382,827) 45.00) —.1 —.3) -29 42 67, 897| 58, 94 +4, +13 3 «5.0 
1,717,305} 28.23} +.8 +.8 +5.6, +41.9 101,652} 34.05) +.6) +.8) +58) +304 
6, 529,487) 50.04) +.1) (@ | — 8 +489 192,775} 55.00, +.5 +105, +80, +189 
609,375] 58.00) —1.1) —1.2) —57 +64 33,055, 64.18) +22) +22) 1.5) +1L5 
811,473, 43.20) —.4, —.1) 10.4) -9.0 45,242) 63.28) +13) -1.0| —42) —20 
48,850, 56.17) —.4 —.6 —26) +.7 3} ® | O!] © | @ ® 
813, 728, 45.34) —.3) a —.3} +34 ian a7 is +.2} =1L7) +39 
1, 301, 203} 60.50} —.4, +.6 ~2.2 +9.3 54,185) 65.13, +.8) +1.9) +28) +71 
488, 44.72) +.6 +15, +16 +7.6 18,180, 45.91 —6.4) +.3) -161/ —LO 
6,174,531} 57.744 —.7) — 4) -63! -2&3 284,452) 69.26, —.1) +15) +.3 +78 
1, 509, 2.71} @) | +1) —L2l +203 179, 547, 39. 37| +.6| +.8) +32} +176 
471,414, 55.08} —.5| -1.5| —3.5| +5.0 5,827| 52.50, -1.8| 26) —.9 —40 
5,635,360, 51.54) —.4 —.3) -52) —.5 187,446, 51.64, —.2) —.3) -3.3) +17 
6, 280,957, 65.89) @) | () —.3, +26.2 178,239] 75.911 —.8,|  —.3| —7.4| +362 
1, 352, 578} 62.37, —.3) (4) | —3.9) +42 25,693, 70.98) —.8| 1.4) 5.2) +.8 
2, 790, 502} 42.88} —1.0| —20 10.5) —1.7 782,577| 49.42) +.2) +.1) +18 +16 
325, 948) 7. 54 +11) -19 +24 +24.6 8,420 7.60) +8) Sot: +55.6 +618 
434,277) 49.47) —.2) +.3) -62) —4.1 11, 625) 65.311 —22) +34) -3.3) +55 
1,316,835, 31.43; () | (4) | =1.3) 13.6 59,517} 36.76) —.2) —.3} +1.5| +3817 
506,828, 44.35) —.7| —.4, —3.5| +18 8,578) 43.11) —1.0 —.5) 4.8) +40 
2, 254,344) 36.55) +1.8) +1.4) +3.2) +15.2 125,036) 41.66] +1.2) +11) +7.8) +137 
8, 417,248} 38.40} +.1 +.3) +.2) +15.0 260,672} 43.19) +.1; +.3) +.2) +154 
567,377} 59.20) —.4) (4) | —18 +6.1 13,933) 64.21} +1.4) +21) —4.0 +19 
282,542) 41.00; (@) | +.4, 18) +.8 7,762; 45.13) +.6) +.8, —28) +1 
7,700; 10.98} +.7) +.8 +42) +42 474| (3) (*) © i 6) & 
463,043, 26.59) —.3 —.1) -69 +7.3 45,556 34.10) —.1 +.3, 8.2) +10 
4,111,726, 63.30) —.3) -1.3) —3.2) 14 63, 754) 80.00) —.9) —22) —4.2) 1.6 
897,222, 33.37) —.4| —.5| +29] +203 658] 38.99) +.3) @ | +4.7| 421.7 
2, 532,993 51.58) —.4/ —.5) —4.3 +.7 72,691) 58.34) —.7| —.8| —6.8 —.8 
241,700) 80.62} —.4) = =-8) 41) +26 5,111) 61.58) (*) | eo | © | @) 
| | 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,960 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (502 recipients, 
$44,418 in payments), in Washington (9 recipients, $438 in payments), in 
Missouri (1,374 recipients, $75,628 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,656 
recipients, $328,326 in payments). 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1953 * 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
State ee 8 Average per— April 1953 in— May 1952 in— 
families | ‘Total? Children | Total 

Family | Recipient |Nomberof) mount | Number of} «mount 
| SaaS TsS °c aaa | 569, 058 2,003,391 | 1,507,529 | $46, 982, 825 $82. 56 $23. 45 —0.5 —0.4 —4.9 +3.2 
GL .casahascccusadence 18, 010 65, 953 51, 084 718, 971 39.92 10. 90 —1.6 —.8 —1.5 +11.4 
SS SERESRRRRS 884 2, 898 2, 110 74,117 83. 84 25. 58 +1.1 +2.8 +14.5 +29.1 
ie ele aR ear: 3, 672 14, 044 | 10, 591 ; 92. 59 24. 21 —1.4 +2.4 +.8 +26.9 
N= 6 0nsas dn ctingsasatud 12, 479 47, 263 36, 2 691, 270 55. 39 14. 63 —21 —24 —5.6 +25.6 
Sil ae an 52, 162 166, 564 127, 060 6, 207, 062 119. 00 37. 27 +.1 —.4 —6.1 —5.1 
NUD dctibivckcoaiiseescion 5, 211 19, 297 14, 643 544, 419 104. 47 28. 21 (4) -.1 +1.7 +7.5 
Connecticut. .................. 4, 129 13, 630 10, 038 470, 489 113. 95 34. 52 +.5 —.3 —11.5 —5.3 
NL et ichtnindndiisbacimedas 718 2,812 2, 169 62, 089 86. 47 22. 08 —1.0 —2.3 —1.2 +2.7 
District of Columbia........... 1, 988 8, 211 6, 403 216, 780 109. 04 26. 40 +.3 +1.0 —.5 +3.6 
TT tte aiinianetind 18, 456 62, 997 47, 451 981, 096 53.16 15. 57 (5) () +5.0 +17.6 
12, 935 45, 431 34, 650 940, 421 72. 70 20. 70 —1.4 —1.2 —41.1 —14.0 
3, 189 11,977 9, 398 270, 202 84. 73 22. 56 ® —.7 —.6 +.2 
1, 860 6, 510 4, 785 223, 309 120. 06 34. 30 —1.6 —2.5 —14.1 —7.6 
21, 671 79, 707 59, 562 2, 452, 588 113. 17 30. 77 —2.4 —3.1 —5.1 —3.1 
7, 652 26, 339 19, 575 595, 534 77.83 22. 61 —1.0 —.9 —9.3 44.3 
5, 834 20, 755 15, 478 6 695, 406 119. 20 33. 51 +.6 +.6 +7.7 +20.7 
3, 951 14, 125 10,772 390, 178 98. 75 27. 62 +.2 —.4 —7.0 +.1 
20, 270 72, 637 54, 048 1, 305, 203 64. 39 17.97 +.4 +.6 +1.2 +55.9 
20, 260 75, 01 56, 763 1, 280, 131 63. 19 16. 93 —2.2 —2.6 —10.1 —11.3 
4, 225 14, 10, 688 347, 017 82.13 23. 48 —1.6 —1.7 —5.9 +5.9 
5, 455 21, 245 16, 281 506, 475 92. 85 23. 84 —.6 —.4 +8.4 +14.2 
12, 503 41, 216 30, 464 1, 433, 273 114. 63 34.77. —.2 —1.4 —4.8 —5.4 
21, 256 70, 172 50, 457 2, 136, 194 100. 50 30. 44 —3.5 —3.6 —16.2 —13.8 
7, 272 24, 691 18, 896 , 275 101. 39 29. 86 —.2 =-.1 —7.2 —5.3 
11, 476 43, 165 33, 379 319, 393 27.83 7.40 +2.5 +3.1 +8.0 +14.4 
20, 585 70, 100 51, 926 1, 244, 251 60. 44 17. 75 +.1 +.2 —6.1 +8.3 
2, 262 7, 963 5, 915 , 593 101. 94 28. 96 —.7 —1.6 —4.4 +11.8 
2, 481 8, 610 6, 372 229, 547 92. 52 26. 66 —.4 -.1 —9.7 —7.4 

25 91 66 1,013 (8 (8) (®) (*) @) ® 

1, 286 4, 522 3, 337 142, 870 111. 10 31. 59 —2.3 —3.9 —9.2 —4.2 
a ee 4, 992 16, 844 12, 807 543, 615 108. 90 32. 27 —.4 —.3 —3.8 +3.7 
ED itnndctintnmeccuues 5, 355 19, 249 14, 741 382, 702 71. 47 19. 88 +1.1 +6.6 -.7 +14.5 
ae ESTERS 45, 677 159, 674 115, 580 5, 344, 717 117. 01 33. 47 —1.9 —2.4 —13.1 —9.1 
North Carolina................ 17, 582 65, 49, 765 1, 001, 347 95 15.34 —.3 (0) +1.2 +20.2 

North Dakota................. 1, 531 5,477 4,172 165, 130 107. 86 30. 15 —1.0 —1.2 —5.9 +3. 
EE SERS 12, 858 47, 853 36, 177 1, 061, 276 82. 54 22.18 +.3 —.9 —3.5 +10.0 
I ce nadindincctintcinnbemere 17, 415 58, 182 44, 349 1, 615, 861 79 27.77 —1.0 —1.2 —12.6 +14.8 
ERE 3, 253 11, 244 8, 474 , 849 118. 61 34. 32 +.9 +.5 —5.0 +7.3 
in cincgnecsccinis 25, 985 97, 401 73, 661 2, 517, 368 96. 88 25. 85 —2.0 —5.1 —15.9 —6.9 
SN ite is dceetidenonnene 32, 715 104, 039 78, 956 312, 146 9. 54 3.00 +1.8 —3.3 +381.1 +87.7 
| =a 3,198 | 10, 725 7,775 326, 349 102, 05 30. 43 —.2 —.2 —4.0 +1.3 
South Carolina. -.............- 6, 689 | 25, 287 19, 654 300, 087 44. 86 11. 87 +.3 —.2 +.5 —4.5 
South Dakota. ................| 2, 705 | 8, 924 | 6, 751 219, 080 80. 99 24. 55 +.3 +.5 +3.7 +17.1 
EG victc cab shoncconds 20, 045 72, 416 54,595 | 1, 352, 346 67. 47 18. 67 -.3 +36. 2 —1.6 +36. 1 
DE Minencardisseips sébbiscne 17, 328 67, 540 50,458 | «1, 138, 458 65. 70 16. 86 +.7 +.5 +6.7 +36. 9 
MEER tetedadannae . 2, 897 | 10, 065 7,417 | 327, 170 112. 93 32. 51 —.5 —.5 +.5 +5.3 
ie nntb50i0.cesiisicace 1, 023 | 3, 570 | 2, 721 75, 359 73. 66 21.11 —.3 +.8 —.4 +36.7 
0 SS Sea 208 | 686 | 2 3, 433 16. 50 5.00 —-3.7 —2.5 —3.7 —1.5 
se EE I 7, 507 | 28, 573 21, 883 476, 954 63. 53 16. 69 —.4 —.7 —2.5 +17.2 
Washington... __.__.__. 9, 174 | 30, 816 | 22,451 | 1, 123, 855 122. 50 36. 47 +3.1 +2.2 +.6 +16.6 
West Virginia. _-.............- 18, 073 | 66, 632 | 51,875 | 1, 490, 841 82. 49 22. 37 -.3 —.6 +6. 4 +46. 6 
ee eae 8, 169 | 27, 700 | 20, 635 974, 630 119. 31 35.19 (8) —1.0 —4.5 +1.4 
Wyeming......................0- 522 | 1,896 | 1, 426 | 57, 112 109. 41 30. 12 —.6 —.9 —3.3 +4.0 

| ! } | 
+4 definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject ¢ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
revision. 


quarterly. 
2 wien A ey pe the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 7In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
n which t 


requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $100,131 from general assistance funds were made to 3,570 
determining the amount of assistance. families in Missouri, and $115,691 to 3,300 families in Ohio 
‘Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 8 Average payment not computed on base of less thay, 50 families; percentage 
4 of less than 0.05 percent. change, on less than 100 families. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
— and payments to recipients, by State, May 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 












































a wert Percentage change from— 
ret April M 
r pril 1953 ay 1952 
Btate recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount a Amount 
Total...| 172,683 | $8,379,073 /$48.52/ +1.5| +41.8/+421.8| +27.6 
ee sos 8, 980 249, 619 | 27. +10} 41.0] +52] +29.2 
Soames 620 19, 282 | 31.10 | +3.9| +3.7 |+269.0/ +325.0 
| ae 4, 106 , 084 | 55.79 | +1.6) +2.0/ +108) +19.9 
_- ae 123 6, 744 | 54.83 | —1.6 —.5 | —121 +5.2 
Yee 1, 440 88,607 | 61.53 | +1.3 | +41.3/ 414.5] 419.8 
ema 4, 222 168, 334 | 39.87 |+12.0} +123 |........|......... 
Hawaii-....| 1, 245 58, 859 | 47.28 | +1.5 +. +9.0 | +10.7 
west | 827 47,370 | 57.28) +.9| +18] +29] +122 
eps | 4, 206 182,073 | 43.29) +3.1| +4.1| 445.7] +53.3 
----| 3,016 170,948 | 56.70| +.2| +.7) +113] +21.8 
3. 570,000 | 41.30/ —1.4| -1.5| —7.0 —5.2 
50.99 | +1.9| +42.2/ +288] +439.4 
59.51 / +26) +27 | +602) +853.7 
65.92 | +3.3| +4+2.4| +386] +58.7 
22.57 | +6.2| 48.6 | +69.2] +983 
51.90) +.5) +.6/ +115) +246 
62.90} —.2 —.9| +123) +25.5 

4.70; @) | @) (?) (?) 
75.02 | +2.7| +4.5|+38.0] +70.4 
$6.51) -.6) —.7|-124) —21.1 
64.94| +.2| 411] +33 +9.9 
35.11} +22) 423) +429] +80.5 
64.22) —.4) 428) 417.2] +27.7 
49.50 | +1.0 +.8 |} +221] 435.7 
69.52 | +3.7| 43.6 | +644) +123.4 
74.88) +1.2) +1.6/ 416.7) +26.3 
Pa 48.73 | +.6) +5.3] +42] 413.7 
>. 8.41} +28) 43.3 /+1023| +95.5 
R. 60.15 |+16.1 | +13.5/+110.5| +93.5 
5 naan 5, 994 187, 789 | 31.33 | +23) +2.3 |) +336] +31.8 
8. Dak___.. | — 386 17,638 | 45.69 | +7.8| +7.3| 477.1] +0923 
Utah. __.___ | 1,511 96,657 | 63.97; —.9| —.8| —1L4 +9. 2 
ee | 250 11,171 | 44.68 | +2.9| 44.2} +4214] +27.7 

.. « a 51 597} 11.71} @) | @) () 
eee 133, 320 | 35.95 | +2.7) +2.5/+19.6| +28.3 
Wash... _..| ‘ 400, 742 | 70.87 | +.6 +.1] +64] +223 
ua, RS ‘ 196, 253 | 37.46 | +4.3| +3.8 | +83.9] +113.6 
| Sees . 70,064 | 65.05) +.9 +.3/ +120) 415.3 
oem 46) 2,582 | 2.53 | 0 +.7| —4.5| +56 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $30,635 from general assistance 
funds were made to 1,428 recipients. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1953 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
























































Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
? Num- April 1953 May 1952 
State ber of | in— in— 
cases Total Aver: | 
amount age ce - 

— Amount oy Amount 
Total?) 261, 000 is, 449,000 | $47.61 | 5.0 —6.4| -129| —-—14 
Als. 65 2 | 164 3,937 | 24.01 | +19.7| +18.6] +7.9 +7.4 

Alaska___. 108 4,908 | 45.44 | —25.0| —206/ ©) (’) 
Ariz...... 1, 401 64,342 | 45.93 —.8 (4) +10.8 | +4144 
Ark.§_____ 2, 084 28,544 | 13.70| —1.9 —1.4/) —6.0 =} $ 
Calif... _- | 27,455 | 1,305,953 | 47.57] —4.1 —2.2} —6.1 —4.2 
Colo...... | 1,583 64,137 | 40.52) —8.2| —127|]—-166] —29 
Conn__.__ | €3,717 |} 190,861 | 53.77] —1.6 —1.6| —86 —74 
a 31,415 | 43.00} —3.4 —8.7| —3.8 +6,2 
5. 5. | 7B ‘ 61.87; +32| +25] +82) +105 
Pia. 3. 8 7 5,100 4 | Rh ae ee Ee Terese 5 oc nna 
at om | 2,281}  37,983| 1663] -1.0/ -35|-337] —se4 
Hawaii. 1, 745 97,305 | 55.76; —28| -—4.5 +.4]) +44 
Idaho 8_ 114 4,432} 38.88 | -123| -17.6| —25.0| 16 
Rae 22,614 | 1,332,302 | 58.92| —41| -60/—11.7| -109 
SY BARE | 7,883 252,604 | 32.06) -3.3) -8 4) —11.1 —3.3 
Towa_....| 3,239 103,240 | 31.87) -6.3| -97/ —5.4| +29 
Kans_____ | 1,710 84,748 | 49.56) —4.1 —4.3 | —12.3 —7.9 
Ky.......| 2,610 72,290 | 27.70 | —15.8| --11.1 | —14.1 —10,8 
Tei cost 6088 266,042 | 38.89 -—.9| —18 6 +.1 
Maine....| 3,096 131,336 | 4242) -9.2) -7.7| —1L4 —9.4 
Md...... | 2,424 128, 234 | 5290) —20/ —1.7 | —10.7 —10.4 
Mass.....| 11,601 605, 587 | 52.20) -6.0) -—83]| —21.4 24.5 
Mich. ____ | 12,087 619,420 | 51.25) -5.9| —13.2| -44.5| —366 
Minn....| 5,543 , 49.11} -9.6| —15.0} —3.4 -1.9 
Miss_.._.| 828 | 10,762 | 13.00} -—2.2/} -—1.3| —10.9 -7.7 
Mo.'9____.| 8,500/ 288,943) 8399) -1.1) -26| —8&6 -1.2 
Mont... 537 | 14,877 | 27.70} —10.6| —22.3| —12.8 —19.9 
Nev...... | 7300} 710,400] 3467) +34) +1.0 0 +20.0 
. H. 894 46,651 | 52.18 | —13.9 +4.7 | —28.2 —6.5 
N.J.9..__| 5,603 385,769 | 68.85 | —4.2 —3.3 | —13.8 —5.8 
N. Mex.._| 8,249 | 24.77) +8.5| +80) +81] +200 
N.Y ee 11 30,876 | 2,256,187 | 73.07; —5.6| —7.2| ~20.3 2,7 
N.O05'-) 1788 34, 97 19.95 | -10.0| ~—11.8| —18.8 —22.4 
N. Dak__- 396 16,943 | 42.79 | —25.0| —18.2| +10.3 +30.2 
Ohio '2____| 20, 020 877,553 | 43.88 —29/ 49) +3.1 +141 
Okla_____ (%s6a00}° gpa]... 1 —g2 ti... +15.5 
Oreg-.--. | 4,796 292,648 | 61.02, —6.7 —5.0| +.6) +102 
Pa.......| 16,477 887,498 | 53.86) —41/ —.8) —14.1 —6.7 
P.R | 2,297 | 15,717 | 6.84 | —16.0! ~13.5| +189! +1585 
iy eee 3, 542 230,362} 65.04 —11.9| —6.2 —2.1| 104 
Bh 2,171 47,491 | 21.88 | +2.8 +1.9|) +3.0) +315 
8. Dak_- 700 | 19,194 | 27.42 | —30.8| —24.5|-13.9| —253 
Tenn. ....| 2, 621 33,905 | 12.94) -6.7 —1.2| +101 | +105 
Tex ; 46,900 | 4169000 |__...___! te wa ae anette a 
Utah..... 1, 262 | 75,677 | 50.97 | —2.3 —4.9/ +1.1 +8.8 
Sie Js jue) < » eed) en eos eee 
oak aac... 176 | 1,803 | 10.24 —11.1| —13.6| -2%.6| —20 
Va_. 1,978 | 65,828 | 33.28 +.6 +1.3 | —13.3 +3.3 
Wash 8, 592 | 496, 768 57.82; -—8.6| —12.8| +209] +820 
W. Va....| 3,342} 106,061 | 31.73| -8.0) -10.4| —48| +104 
Wis...-.-| 4,871} 280,602} 57.61; -8.0| -14.7| —6.5| —.3 
Wyo_.__- 145 | 7,153 | 49.33 —20.3/) -21.9| +8.2 +15.0 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data 
for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5’ About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

'° Includes 3,570 cases and payments of $100,131 representing supplementa- 
tion of aid to dependent children program. 

't Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

"2 Includes 6,721 cases and payments of $212,608 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. : 

'3 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,231 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,504 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

\« Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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The Fiscal Year 


N old-age and survivors insurance, 
benefits certified for payment 
during the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1953, totaled $2,750 million. 
Monthly benefits certified during the 
12 months totaled $2,672 million—35 
percent greater than the amount for 
the preceding fiscal year; lump-sum 
payments amounted to $76 million, an 
increase of 31 percent. 

Sharp increases occurred between 
June 1952 and June 1953 in the num- 
ber and amount of monthly benefits in 
current-payment status. The growth 
in number was due chiefly to (1) the 
fact that the insured population is 
larger because of the extension of 
coverage provided by the 1950 amend- 
ments; (2) the large number of 
awards to retired workers who had 
postponed filing for benefits until July 
1952 so that they could acquire 6 quar- 
ters of coverage after 1950 and thus 
be eligible for a benefit computation 
under the new-start formula using 
only earnings after 1950; and (3) the 
liberalization in the work clause, ef- 
fective September 1952, raising from 
$50 to $75 a month the amount that 
beneficiaries under age 75 may earn in 
covered employment without suspen- 
sion of benefit payments. The increase 
in the monthly amount was chiefly the 
result of the higher benefits provided 
by the 1952 amendments and the 
growth in the beneficiary rolls. 

At the end of June 1953, monthly 
benefits numbered 5.6 million and 
were being paid at a monthly rate of 
$233.0 million. A year earlier, 4.6.mil- 
lion persons were receiving benefits at 
a monthly rate of $161.7 million. For 
the various types of benefit, the in- 
creases in number ranged from 26 per- 
cent for old-age benefits to 9 percent 
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for parent’s benefits. The over-all in- 
crease of 1.0 million (21 percent) was 
75 percent greater than that for the 
preceding fiscal year and was almost 
equal to the record growth in the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1951. The in- 
creases in amount ranged from 51 per- 
cent for old-age benefits to 24 percent 
for parent’s benefits; for all benefits 
the increase in amount was 44 percent. 

The number of children receiving 
monthly benefits passed the 1-million 
mark in June. This number includes 
about 920,000 surviving children of 
deceased insured workers and about 
83,000 children of retired workers. The 
half-million mark had been reached in 
July 1947—742 years after monthly 
benefits were first payable; the 1-mil- 
lion mark was reached 6 years later. 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded in the fiscal year 1952-53 rose 
to 1.4 million, 41 percent more than in 
the preceding year and only 34,000 less 
than the record number awarded in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 
New highs were set for the number of 
wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widow- 
er’s, and child’s benefits awarded, 
while the fiscal-year totals for the 
other types of benefit were only 
slightly less than the record numbers 
previously established. More monthly 
benefits were awarded in the April- 
June quarter than in any of the three 
preceding quarters, and the total of 
403,000 was almost twice the number 
awarded in the final quarter of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
the fiscal year numbered 490,000, 
about 45,000 more than the previous 
record high set in the year ended June 
30, 1952. About 470,000 deceased wage 
earners were represented in these 
awards. 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS receiving pub- 
lic assistance decreased gradually dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1953, but 
expenditures, excluding vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, rose $95 mil- 
lion or 4.2 percent from those for the 
fiscal year 1951-52. High levels of em- 
ployment and the increase in the 
number of beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance were again 
the primary factors contributing to 
the decline in the number of per- 
sons receiving assistance. Old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance had decreases 
in caseloads; the number of recipients 
of aid to the blind increased slightly; 
and the number receiving aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled con- 
tinued to grow but somewhat more 
slowly than in the preceding fiscal 
year. Expenditures for public assist- 
ance in the year ended June 1953 
totaled almost $2.4 billion. Monthly 
expenditures reached a peak of $204 
million in January, but by June 1953 
they had declined to $199 million—$9 
million more than in June a year 
earlier. 

The 1952 amendments to the Social 
Security Act making additional Fed- 
eral funds available to the States for 
the special types of assistance account 
primarily for the increased expendi- 
tures. With these added funds and the 
generally declining caseloads, the 
States were able to meet need more 
nearly adequately. Most States with 
maximums on assistance payments 
raised them, and usually the States 
that had been making percentage re- 
ductions in payments reduced or 
eliminated these cuts. In addition, 
during the year most States revised 
their cost standards to reflect, in some 
measure, current prices, and some 
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States added new items. A number of 
States had taken similar action before 
the effective date of the amendments; 
they made no further adjustments in 
payments or only minor adjustments 
in their standards. 

The 2.6 million persons receiving 
old-age assistance in June 1953 repre- 
sented a decrease of 2.4 percent from 
the number in June a year earlier and 
were about 212,000 fewer than in the 
peak month of September 1950. The 
caseloads in 44 States dropped during 
the year; 12 States reported a decline 
in all 12 months. Generally, the States 
that had the fewest aged recipients in 
relation to their population aged 65 
and over had the greatest percentage 
reduction in caseloads. Among the 15 
States with decreases of more than 5 
percent were 10 States above the na- 
tional average in the proportion of 
recipients getting old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. Doubtless 
the growth in the insurance program 
contributed to the greater-than-aver- 
age decrease in caseloads. The old-age 
assistance recipient rate for all States 
in June 1953 was 191 per 1,000 aged 
population, as compared with 201 in 
the previous June. 

Nationally, the average payment for 
old-age assistance rose from $46 in 
July 1952 to $48 in October and to $49 
in January; it stayed at about $49 for 
the rest of the year. During the year 
the averages increased more than $5 
in 13 States, $4.00-4.99 in eight States, 
and within a range of $1.00-3.99 in 
most of the remaining States. In three 
States the average payments were 
somewhat lower in June 1953 than in 
the previous June. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, 
the number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children was the small- 
est since Ociober 1949. The downward 
trend continued through November 
and was resumed again in the last 3 
months of the year. 

For the country as a whole the aver- 
age payment per family went from $76 
at the beginning of the year to $82 in 
June. In general, the States with the 
largest increases in average payments 
per family receiving assistance in June 
1953 were the States that had made 
payments below the national average 
the previous June. Of the 17 States 
with increases of $10 or more during 
the year, 12 had averages below the 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Aug. 4, 1953] 
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une ay une 

Ttern 1953 1953 1952 

1952 1951 
——... 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 
sa ee a Pe 4 a ge ao 62, 884 
Ravan gC come cece eres er ccccccecen ccs ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance *....| 47,200 |_......... 46, 100 45, 900 45, 
Covered by State unemployment insurance*..../ 36,600 | 36, 300 , 400 35,717 3am 
Unem ptitpabaniiceiiiieaaéiend tain 1, 306 1, 818 1, 673 1, 87% 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) 

NI in cesses ctew een snes esenec ce cn ee couse $285. 9 $284.7 $268. 1 $269.7 $254.3 
Employees’ maven nc cewcenecnceccee----| 199.9 198. 8 181.7 184. 3 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income... .............-.- 49.8 50.0 52.2 51.2 50.7 
Personal interest income and dividends... .._.. .- 22.3 22.1 20.9 21.0 20.5 
oe 2, | RNR 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments *__. __ __ __. 9.0 8.9 7.2 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ allowances * and bon v7. 4 4 .9 .7 1,2 

ineome payments ®___. ... ... .. ... 2.3 2.3 2.6 2.4 25 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
t status: 0 
Number (in thousands)..................__- 5, 574 5, 487 4, 594 |. —e 
Amount (in thousands). _...._......_...-....| $232,999 | $228, 634 | $161,739 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
Average na apap ans one En 42 | $60.87 | 841.98 |... 22.20} -- en ccceecee 
Awards (in thousands): 
en 136 132 62 1,053 1,3% 
PE Se AO So editewe , 301 $6, 148 $1, 956 $42, 750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance ! 

Initial claims (in ithe tenetaren soa 805 780 | 

Weeks of => thousands)...../ 3,773 3, 768 | 

Weeks compensated (in thousands)... .._._....... 3, 230 3, 243 | 
eekly a (in thousands) ......... 734 772 

Benefits paid (in millions) 7... ................. $ $72 | 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment... ... $23.23 | $23, 16 | 

} 
Public Assistance | 

Seren Se Genente: | 
hia one a NG S77 aa .- esr ek et ee 

to t chi : } 
8 tlt SS 563 569 
CN tt St a So etisen eal 1, 493 | 1, 508 
Aid to the pemansnily and totaly dinabisd-z-| 176/178 
to an: i bewsne 7 73 | 

snennl catiatanee cede eine eae 255 261 | |-- 
verage payments: | | | 
Old > aseishones. ne ann comm sncmen nnn nn-n-| RTE | BIB | BY 18 | --ncnmennn|ennnnnnner 

id to dependent | SEER 82. 11 4 76. eee EE 
RIM) |) ee 49.99 | NS 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled... .. ..- 48.19 | 48. 2 46.06 | naxeti 
i i Seed Tl i Ea 47. 58 45. 86 | os 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data re t pay pg = instead of week). 

? Estimated by Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance programs. Data for May 1953 not available. 

* Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
De t of Labor. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personne! in all 
areas. 

* Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- 
tions from the self-employed excluded from total but 
not deducted from prooreeters income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave Pay. and 
puntantaal eniinied gesennsl, codes emeheyes 
pendents of enlisted personnel. F. employee 
contributions under socia] insurance and related 
programs. 


national figure in June 1952. About 
half the States reported increases of 
$2.50-10.00. Exclusive of the Virgin 


47. 16 | 





* Payments to recipients under the 4 spec ial publle 
assistance pi and genera! assistance. 

8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
compensation; State and railroad unemployment in- 
surance and temporary disability benefits; and un- 
employment allowances to veterans under 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

% Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seamen. 
ui Benefit in current-payment status fs subject 


to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 


dar- a represent payments certified. 
2B Kiont y puacenta, gpeinronnon) ano: 
ed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


Islands, only three States had de- 
creases in averages during the year. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Extension of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
AA Summary of the Consultants’ Report 


There is urgent need for greater effectiveness in our programs, 
both public and private, offering safeguards against the pri- 
vations that too often come with unemployment, old age, ill- 


ness, and accident. 


The provisions of the old-age and survivors 


insurance law should promptly be extended to cover millions of 
citizens who have been left out of the social-security system. 
—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, the State of the Union message, 


February 2, 1953. 


S A first step in carrying out 
President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendation, quoted above, Oveta 

Culp Hobby, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, asked a group 
of consultants to study various alter- 
natives for extending old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to additional groups 
of current workers and to make recom- 
mendations. 

Reinhard A. Hohaus, vice president 
and chief actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, was named 
chairman of the group. The other 
members were Thomas H. Beacom, 
vice president in charge of trusts of 
the First National Bank of Chicago; 
Dr. Eveline M. Burns, economist and 
professor of social work at the New 
York School of Social Work, Colum- 
bia University; Robert P. Burroughs, 
president and treasurer of R. P. Bur- 
roughs Company (consultants on 
pension and profit-sharing plans); 
Leonard J. Calhoun, attorney-at-law; 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of so- 
cial insurance activities of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Wallis B. 
Dunckel, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Company; Miss Loula Dunn, 
director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association; Mrs. Katherine El- 
lickson, secretary of the social security 
committee, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Hugh F. Hall, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Dr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, of the Na- 
tional Grange; and A. D. Marshall, 





* Consultants on Social Security, A Re- 
port of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on Extension of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance to Additional Groups 
of Current Workers, 1953. The summary 
was prepared by Bulletin staff. 
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manager of employee benefits for the 
General Electric Company. 

In the letter of June 24 transmitting 
the group’s recommendations to the 
Secretary, the chairman pointed out 
that all the consultants “served as in- 
dividuals and the proposals .. . do not 
necessarily reflect the views of any 
organization with which any consult- 
ant may be connected.” 

The following pages carry a sum- 
mary of the report. 


Introduction 


We have considered various alter- 
natives for extending old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to additional groups, 
both employed and self-employed. The 
technical feasibility of including each 
group was considered first, in consul- 
tation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

In actual practice, the coverage, 
benefit, and financing provisions of 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
not separable. In complying, however, 
with the request that we make recom- 
mendations for extending coverage, it 
has not been possible to study certain 
other features of the program, the 
existence of which means that the 
present plan falls short in some re- 
spects of providing all the advantages 
that a contributory old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system can have for 
the country. The objectives of the 
program as we understand it are (1) 
inclusion of all workers, employed and 
self-employed; (2) payment of bene- 
fits related to prior earnings and as a 
matter of right without a needs test; 
and (3) financing on a contributory 
basis. 


We have operated on the premise 
that participation in the program will 
benefit most groups of workers and 
that broader participation will be in 
the public interest. We have therefore 
tried to take into account questions 
of fairness, justice, and consistent 
treatment for each group, no matter 
how small the group or what initial 
administrative difficulties would have 
to be overcome. Further, we have 
operated on the principle that the 
solutions should be directed toward 
(1) maintaining the long-established 
standards of honesty and objectivity 
in regard to individual reports and 
benefit rights; (2) minimizing the 
possibility of abuses that might under- 
mine public confidence in the pro- 
gram; and (3) extending coverage on 
a basis that will not adversely affect 
the protection of those now covered. 

Although there has been at least 
one cogent reason why each group of 
excluded workers has been left out in 
the past, we believe that it is feasible 
at this time to extend coverage to most 
of the jobs now excluded. Coverage of 
several of the groups—State and local 
government employees under retire- 
ment systems, self-employed profes- 
sional persons, fishermen, and home- 
workers—is largely a matter of policy 
rather than administrative or tech- 
nical feasibility. For self-employed 
farm operators, hired farm workers, 
and domestic workers, coverage pre- 
sents certain difficulties, but we be- 
lieve they can be overcome. 

We have excluded from considera- 
tion the blanketing-in of persons 
already aged 65 or over who, because 
they have not become eligible through 
prior work in covered employment, are 
not receiving benefits. Their inclusion 
would involve substantial modifica- 
tions of the present program that 
would require careful and long study. 

Special studies were initiated last 
year by Congress on the relationship 
of old-age and survivors insurance to 
the railroad retirement system and to 
Federal employee retirement systems. 
For this reason, no proposals are made 
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concerning railroad workers and none 
for Federal employees other than that 
the provision for “free” wage credits 
for members of the Armed Forces be 
extended for a temporary period.’ 
Finally, to complete the report as 
speedily as possible, we have not 
considered a few special employ- 
ment categories—students and stu- 
dent nurses, persons engaged in family 
employment, employees of foreign 
governments and of international or- 
ganizations, newsboys under age 18, 
and alien residents of the United 
States working for American employ- 
ers in foreign countries. 

As part of an over-all improvement 
in the program, we recommend a re- 
vision in the method for computing 
the average monthly wage to provide 
that the 3 years in which earnings 
credits were the lowest (or nonexist- 
ent) would ordinarily be disregarded. 
We have not recommended a new 
start, similar to that provided in the 
1950 amendments, for newly covered 
groups. While such an arrangement 
would probably be practical if cover- 
age were extended to substantially all 
workers, we believe that our proposal 
is superior to the alternative of a 
series of new starts. 

No recommendations are made for 
the retirement test. We recognize that 
coverage extension will increase the 
number of anomalous situations that 
are created by the existing test and so 
intensify the need for a more satis- 
factory provision. The problem lies 
beyond the specific subjects we were 
asked to consider. Nor have we recom- 
mended changing the definition of 
“wages” to include remuneration 
(such as tips) other than that paid an 
employee directly by his employer. We 
recognize, however, that in certain 
employments the present definition 
omits a part of the remuneration of 
some workers. Legislation aimed at 
coverage with all remuneration in- 
cluded would need to take into ac- 
count those types of payment not now 
considered “wages.” 

Appendix B of the report contains 
cost estimates prepared by Robert J. 
Myers, Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, for the pres- 


1A bill signed by President Eisenhower 
on August 15, 1953, extends the provision 
through June 30, 1955. 
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ent program and for the program ex- 
panded to include virtually all gain- 
ful employment. On the basis of the 
intermediate cost estimates shown 
there, universal coverage without 
other changes in the system would 
reduce by about 0.4 the percent of 
payrolls required to meet the long- 
range cost of old-age and survivors 
insurance. Comparative figures for 
the extension of coverage that we pro- 
pose show a reduction of 0.25 percent 
of payroll over the years. 

The saving occurs, first, because 
under limited coverage those workers 
who move in and out of covered jobs 
have low average monthly wages in 
covered employment, and the formula 
is weighted in favor of those with low 
average wages. Under extended cover- 
age their wages in covered employ- 
ment would be greater, and there 
would be a corresponding increase in 
contribution income from those per- 
sons and their employers, with some 
but proportionately smaller increase 
in benefit outgo. Second, there would 
be fewer cases in which earnings from 
uncovered employment would be dis- 
regarded in applying the retirement 
test. 

Our proposal for changing the 
method of computing the average 
monthly wage would, on the basis of 
the intermediate cost estimate, in- 
crease long-range costs about 0.1 per- 
cent of payroll. Thus, on balance, our 
proposals should have no significant 
effect on the percentage of payroll re- 
quired to meet the costs of the pro- 
gram. 


Recommendations 


In accordance with the President’s 
policy to extend old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage, we present the 
recommendations shown below. The 
details of coverage for some of these 
groups should be worked out by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in consultation with other Fed- 
eral agencies as necessary. 

1. Allow coverage under Federal- 
State agreements of members of State 
and local government retirement sys- 
tems under provisions requiring that 
all members of a coverage group be 
brought in if any are covered. 

We believe that the retirement sys- 
tems of State and local governments 


(covering about 3.3 million jobs 2%) 
perform for government as employer 
the same functions as nongovernmen- 
tal plans perform for other employers; 
they attract and hold good employees 
and, on the other hand, make it fea. 
sible to retire individuals when appro. 
priate. 

About four-fifths of the persons 
covered under these systems lack ade- 
quate survivor protection. Moreover, 
the systems are designed primarily for 
those who continue in the service of a 
particular unit until retirement; those 
who leave before retirement age nor- 
mally forfeit their right to retirement 
income and have only their own con- 
tributions refunded. Similarly, per- 
sons who enter State and local goy- 
ernment employment from private in- 
dustry may lose all or part of the pro- 
tection they have acquired under old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

When coverage is extended to pub- 
lic employees who are members of 
staff retirement systems, the systems 
can be adjusted—as many private 
plans have been—to supplement the 
basic old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. Employees previously covered 
under retirement plans in industry 
and in nonprofit employment have 
often had considerably increased pro- 
tection as a result of the Federal pro- 
gram’s extension and the continuance 
of the private plans on an adjusted 
basis. 

While constitutional barriers pre- 
clude the Federal Government from 
imposing a tax on State and local gov- 
ernments as employers, the Federal 
statute permits coverage, through 
Federal-State agreements, of certain 
employees who are not in positions 
covered by a retirement system. We 
believe those employees who are in 
jobs covered by a retirement system 
should also be permitted coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
and that any provision for covering 
State and local employees should bring 
in all members of a coverage group if 
any are covered. 

We recognize that policemen and 
fire fighters feel that the hazardous 
and special requirements of their work 
have been acknowledged in existing 


2 All coverage estimates made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 
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retirement plans; therefore they hold 
that old-age and survivors insurance 
should not be extended to them. In 
any case a mandatory Federal exclu- 
sion limited to these groups would be 
preferable to the continued prohibi- 
tion of coverage for all State and local 
employees covered under existing re- 
tirement plans. 

2. Cover self-employed professional 
persons on the same basis as other 
nonfarm self-employed now covered 
and cover internes by deleting the 
present exclusion of services of in- 
ternes in the definition of employ- 
ment, 

Present law specifically excludes 
from the definition of trade or busi- 
ness in connection with self-employ- 
ment most accountants, architects, 
chiropractors, Christian Science prac- 
titioners, dentists, funeral directors, 
lawyers, naturopaths, optometrists, 
osteopaths, physicians, professional 
engineers, and veterinarians. Many if 
not all of these professional groups 
were excluded at their own request. 

No new administrative or technical 
problems are involved in extending 
coverage to these self-employed per- 
sons, who number about 500,000 in the 
course of a year. We propose that they 
be covered on the same basis as other 
nonfarm self-employed persons who 
are now covered. In other words, any- 
one with annual net earnings of $400 
or more from professional self-em- 
ployment would be included and re- 
port his earnings for social security 
purposes annually with his income- 
tax report. 

We would also delete from the defi- 
nition of employment the specific ex- 
clusion of services of internes. 

3. Cover farm operators on a basis 
consistent with that on which other 
self-employed are now covered. 

We propose coverage of farm self- 
employment by removing from the 
definition of ‘net earnings from self- 
employment” the present exclusion of 
income “derived from any trade or 
business in which, if the trade or busi- 
ness were carried on exclusively by 
employees, the major portion of the 
services would constitute agricultural 
labor.” Under this proposal the more 
than 3 million farm operators with an- 
nual net earnings of $400 or more 
from farming would be covered. 

Other self-employed persons, in 
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computing net income from self-em- 
ployment on which contributions and 
benefits are based, must compute their 
business expenses, following the same 
rules, regulations, and definitions used 
for income-tax purposes. Many farm 
operators, however, have no income- 
tax liability because, after deducting 
expenses and other items from gross 
income, their net income does not ex- 
ceed their exemptions. Their exemp- 
tions, however, would have no appli- 
cation for social security purposes. A 
simplified procedure should therefore 
be developed for the small farm oper- 
ator. He could, for example, be permit- 
ted to report his income from self- 
employment for social security pur- 
poses as some fixed percentage—say, 
50 percent—of his gross receipts from 
farming; if in computing his net in- 
come he wished to report his actual 
expenses, he would be permitted to 
do so. 

4. Cover cash wages earned in hired 
farm work regardless of the number 
of days the individual works for a 
single employer, and remove the ez- 
clusion of workers employed in cotton 
ginning and the production of gum 
naval stores. 

Under present law, a farm worker to 
be covered must be “regularly em- 
ployed” by one employer and receive 
from him cash wages of $50 or more 
in a calendar quarter. In general, after 
a farm worker has worked for one em- 
ployer continuously for a full calendar 
quarter, he is “regularly employed” in 
succeeding quarters if he works full 
time for that employer at least 60 days 
during the quarter. Records must be 
kept for some time before it is clear if 
the worker is covered. In our opinion 
the “regularly employed” test is an 
unnecessary complication; its elimi- 
nation would result in the course of a 
year in covering farm wages for about 
2.7 million workers not now covered 
and would mean that other farm 
workers, now covered, would have 
additional wages included. 

To get the widest possible coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
we believe, in principle, that the $50 
cash wage test—now applicable only 
for hired farm workers, domestic 
workers, and a few smaller categories 
—should be eliminated for all em- 
ployees. The test when related to work 
for a single employer excludes some 


workers who would benefit from cov- 
erage and prevents others, now cov- 
ered, from getting credit for all their 
wages. To obtain coverage for all 
agricultural workers, both the cash 
wage test and the time test should be 
eliminated. 

The major problems in eliminating 
the cash test relate to administration 
of the necessary benefit and tax-col- 
lection provisions, which will involve 
securing the correct names, account 
numbers, and wage amounts for agri- 
cultural workers hired for only brief 
periods and a consequent increase in 
the employer’s reporting burden. The 
Treasury Department believes the re- 
porting requirements could be sub- 
stantially enforced even if both the 
cash and time tests were eliminated 
and that enforcement would be 
strengthened if the present wage- 
reporting system were simplified. It 
pointed out, however, that adminis- 
trative costs would be lower if a wage 
test were retained and suggested a 
cash wage test based on a period 
shorter than a calendar quarter. A 
weekly or monthly test would reduce 
the period during which an employer 
had to keep records to determine if 
a worker is covered, although often an 
employer will know at the time of hire 
if a worker will be paid $50 in a quar- 
ter. 

Present law specifically excludes 
from coverage workers employed in 
cotton ginning and in the production 
of turpentine and other gum naval 
stores. No special administrative or 
technical problems would be involved 
in covering these two groups, and we 
believe the exclusions should be elimi- 
nated. 

5. Cover cash wages of domestic 
workers regardless of the number of 
days the individual works for a single 
employer. 

A household worker, to be covered 
under present law, must work for a 
single employer on each of 24 days 
during a calendar quarter and be paid 
at least $50 in cash for such services. 
In general, under this provision the 
worker is covered if she works regu- 
larly for a single employer on at least 
2 days in a week. In our opinion the 
day test is an unnecessary complica- 
tion. Its elimination would bring 
under the program 100,000-200,000 
persons in addition to those now cov- 
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ered and would mean additional cov- 
erage for the 50,000-100,000 persons 
who are now covered on some but not 
all of their jobs. 

For the widest possible coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
the $50 cash wage test in the present 
law should also be eliminated. The 
reasons for this recommendation and 
the Treasury Department’s opinions 
are the same for this group as for the 
farm workers. 

6. Allow coverage for ministers and 
members of religious orders (other 
than those who take a vow of poverty) 
on a basis similar to that on which 
other employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations may now be covered. 

About 190,000 ministers—pastors of 
churches and ministers employed in 
other capacities (teaching and admin- 
istration, for example) by religious 
organizations or in an assignment by 
a church—and 150,000 members of re- 
ligious orders are excluded from cov- 
erage at any one time. 

We recommend making coverage 
available to ministers on election by 
the proper administrative unit of the 
religious organization and by two- 
thirds of the ministerial employees. 
We believe that, even though a reli- 
gious organization does not wish to 
cover its ministers, its lay employees 
should be allowed coverage; on the 
other hand, an organization should 
not be permitted to elect coverage for 
its ministers unless its lay employees 
are also covered. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Treasury Department should work 
out coverage details with the various 
denominations. 

Coverage for members of religious 
orders who take vows of poverty and 
coverage for the self-employment in- 
come that clergymen earn in the per- 
formance of religious duties are not 
now recommended; both matters 
seem, rather, subjects for further ex- 
ploration by the departments and the 
denominations. 

7. Cover employees engaged in fish- 
ing and similar activities who are now 
excluded. 

About 30,000 employees engaged in 
fishing and similar activities are ex- 
cluded from coverage because they 
work on vessels of 10 tons or less or 
perform services, such as clam-dig- 
ging, that do not require them to serve 
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on vessels. Most of them work on a 
share arrangement, as do most fisher- 
men who are now covered. It appears 
that the evaluation, for social security 
purposes, of a fisherman’s share of the 
catch should present no problems pe- 
culiar to the group working on the 
smaller vessels, and we know of no 
other technical or administrative rea- 
sons for their continued exclusion. 

8. Cover home workers in States 
without licensing laws on the same 
basis as those in States with licensing 
laws. 

Home workers who have the status 
of employees under the usual com- 
mon-law rules applicable in deter- 
mining employer-employee relation- 
ship are covered in all States. In the 
15 States with licensing laws, home 
workers who do not have employee 
status under usual common-law rules 
are also considered employees for cov- 
erage purposes if the work is per- 
formed at home according to specifi- 
cations of and on materials or goods 
furnished by the person for whom it is 
performed; if the worker is paid cash 
wages of $50 or more in a calendar 
quarter for such services; and if the 
services are subject to State licensing 
requirements. 

We propose that home workers in 
States without licensing laws be cov- 
ered on the same basis as those in 
States with licensing laws, so that em- 
ployee coverage will be extended to 
home workers who meet the other con- 
ditions for coverage now in the 
statute, regardless of the State of resi- 
dence. If the quarterly cash wage test 
now imposed as a condition of cover- 
age of domestic and farm workers is 
removed, we propose that it also be 
removed from the conditions for home 
workers. Home workers who would not 
have employee coverage would con- 
tinue to be subject to the self-employ- 
ment coverage provisions on the same 
basis as other self-employed persons. 

9. Cover American citizens em- 
ployed on vessels of foreign registry by 
American employers on the same basis 
as other American citizens working 
outside the United States for Amer- 
ican employers. 

The 1950 amendments covering 
American citizens working outside the 
United States for American employers 
did not extend coverage to American 
seamen working for American em- 


ployers on vessels of foreign registry, 
While there are few people affecteg 
by this exclusion, it seems desirable to 
remove the exclusion: and treat on a 
consistent basis all American citizens 
who are employed outside the United 
States. 

10. Extend for a limited period the 
present provision giving “free” wage 
credits of $160 a month for service in 
the Armed Forces.® 

Members of the Armed Forces are 
now given “free” wage credits of $160 
a month for service after September 
16, 1940, and before January 1, 1954, 
Since the question of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance for this group is now 
being studied by two committees, we 
believe that consideration of perma- 
nent contributory coverage should 
await the results of the studies, and 
we propose—as an interim measure— 
limited extension of the “free” wage 
credits. 

11. Revise the method for comput- 
ing the average monthly wage to pro- 
vide that the 3 years in which earnings 
credits were the lowest (or non- 
existent) would ordinarily be disre- 
garded but in no case shall the period 
over which the average monthly wage 
is computed be less than the period of 
time required for the worker to obtain 
fully insured status. 

Our proposal is designed to meet 
the problem of the newly covered 
groups, who under existing legislation 
would in many instances have sub- 
stantially lower benefits than those 
already covered because they do not 
have wage credits in 1951, 1952, and 
1953. By making possible the payment 
of full-rate benefits when earnings 
were reduced or nonexistent in as 
many as 3 years, the proposal does 
away with the need for any special 
provision for the newly covered 
groups. For them the 3 years before 
1954 would be omitted from the com- 
putation of the average monthly wage, 
since they would have no covered 
earnings in those years; any later 
years with little or no earnings would, 
however, count against them. 

Our proposal solves this problem of 
the newly covered groups as part of an 
over-all improvement in the program. 


2A bill signed by President Eisenhower 
on August 15, 1953, extends the provision 
through June 30, 1955. 
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It would give to those already covered 
some future protection against the 
lowering of the average monthly wage 
because of periods of unemployment, 
disability, or low earnings; the 3 years 
(past or future) in which they have 
little or no earnings would be disre- 
garded. 

We recognize, however, that over 
the long run it may be desirable to 
allow persons who have been under 
the program for some years to disre- 
gard more than 3 years. One im- 
portant reason is that the groups 


brought under coverage after 1953 
will, in general, be unable to utilize the 
3-year provision to offset future pe- 
riods of low earnings or absence from 
the system. 

Dropping out the lowest 3 years will 
ordinarily leave several years over 
which the average monthly wage 
could be computed. Under present law, 
however, some persons retiring in the 
near future may have their benefits 
based on a period as short as 1% years. 
Some limitation on the dropping out 
of 3 years is therefore needed, and we 


propose that the uverage monthly 
wage be computed over a period at 
least as long as that required for at- 
tainment of insured status. It would 
be desirable, however, to make certain 
technical modifications of this general 
proposal. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance advises us that, 
though it would be impractical to re- 
compute individually the benefits for 
the 5 million persons now on the rolls, 
our proposal is practical for future 
computations. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Family Benefits in Cur- 
rent-Payment Status, 
December 31, 1952 


The number of families receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance increased by al- 
most half a million in 1952. At the 
end of the year, monthly benefits were 
being paid to at least one member of 
3.6 million families (table 27, page 
41). Retired worker families made up 
73 percent of the total; they num- 
bered 2,644,000—about 365,000 more 
than a year earlier. The number of 
survivor families totaled 957,000, an 
increase of almost 116,000 for the year. 

Average family benefits at the end 
of 1952 showed substantial increases 
from the corresponding averages a 
year earlier because of the higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1952 
amendments and the large number of 
awards in the last half of the year of 
“new-start formula” benefits—based 
on earnings after 1950 and the new 
benefit formula. Payments to all re- 
tired workers with no dependents re- 
ceiving benefits averaged $50.70 for 
men and $39.10 for women, increases 
of 17 percent and 18 percent, respec- 
tively. The average for a retired 
worker and his aged wife was $81.60— 
16 percent more than a year earlier. 

Families with benefits computed 
under the new-start formula had con- 
siderably higher average benefits than 
those whose benefits were computed 
by use of the conversion table. For 
beneficiary families that consist only 
of the retired worker and that are re- 
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ceiving benefits determined under the 
new-start formula, the average bene- 
fits were $71.20 for men and $50.70 for 
women; for families composed of a 
retired worker and his aged wife, both 
of whom were receiving benefits, the 
average was $106.50. At the end of 
1952, all retired-worker families re- 
ceiving benefits computed under the 
new-start formula comprised about 9 
percent of the total; the proportion 
will increase, however, since this for- 
mula is used for about two-thirds of 
the current old-age benefit awards. 

For survivor families the average 
benefits ranged from $41.00 for a fam- 
ily in which only one child was receiv- 
ing benefits to $106.00 for a family 
consisting of a widowed mother and 
two children. The average benefit for 
aged-widow families was $40.70 and 
for one-parent families, $41.50. 

The average family payment at the 
end of 1952 to a widowed mother and 
two children was greater than the 
average paid to a widowed mother and 
three or more children because of the 
maximum provisions. Under these 
provisions the presence of more than 
two child beneficiaries results in a 
higher family benefit only when the 
benefit is based on primary insurance 
amounts within a limited range 
($64.00-84.40). The effect of the 
higher amounts payable to families of 
this size is more than offset by the 
heavier concentration of larger fami- 
lies in the group receiving benefits 
based on a low primary insurance 
amount. 

A distribution of the number of 


families by amount of the family 
benefit (table 31, page 43; table 34, 
page 46) shows the greatest concen- 
tration for retired-worker-only fami- 
lies at $25 for both men and women; 
likewise, of the families composed of 
a retired worker and his wife, the 
largest number are receiving $37.50. 
The percentage distributions for fam- 
ilies receiving benefits computed 
under the new-start formula were 
marked by the heavy concentration at 
the higher benefit amounts. For fam- 
ilies in which only the retired worker 
was receiving benefits, 28 percent of 
the men were receiving the maximum 
of $85.00; for women, the greatest 
concentration was at $55-60. Nearly 30 
percent of the families consisting of 
a retired worker and wife aged 65 or 
over were being paid the maximum 
family benefit of $127.50. 

The maximum amount of $168.75 
was being paid to nearly 10,000 fam- 
ilies, more than double the number 
receiving the former maximum of 
$150 at the end of 1951. Under the 1952 
amendments, the $168.75 maximum 
can be paid to families consisting of 
a retired worker and two or more de- 
pendents, or of a widowed mother and 
two or more children, or of four or 
more children, if the primary insur- 
ance amount is $71.60 or higher. 

The distribution of all retired work- 
ers receiving benefits by amount of 
old-age benefit and by benefit compu- 
tation method is shown in table 25, 
page 40. The proportion of old-age 
beneficiaries receiving the $25 mini- 
mum was almost 20 percent, about the 
same as the proportion receiving the 
$20 minimum a year earlier. For men, 
the proportion receiving the minimum 








in 1952 was about 15 percent, and for 
women, 35 percent. Only 3 percent of 
the old-age benefits computed under 
the new-start formula were at the 
$25 minimum, while 22 percent were 
at the $85 maximum. 
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Current Operating Statistics . 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
[In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 13, 1953] 
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2 Se 3, 822.7 368. 1 187.5 | 2,496.5 | 1,664.0 | 156.3 49.4 | 1,086.4 47.0 12.9 33.6 27.3 772.1 31.3 27.5 
June__... VS RE 3, 887.3 370.5 189.0 | 2,505.8 | 1,686.3 157.1 49.6 | 1,089.3 46.9 12.4) %34.1 20.8: 734.1 29.2 22.0 
| | / | i 
Amount of benefits 
| | | 
ae... $1, 188, 702 | $21,074 |$114, 166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $7,784) $1,448 |....-.... \$105, 696 | $11,736 |$12, 267 |.........)......... $518,700 |......... $15, 961 
ae | 1,085, 55,141 | 119,912 > 320,561 25,454 | 1,550 |....-.... 111, 7 13, 328 5 Ree eee RS 14, 587 
a | 1,130, 721 80. 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 SGP lacanesews | 111,193 ik TB Se  ) RES SIRE 344,084 j......... 6, 268 
Pscées 921, 97,257 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 57, 763 Dee Unduscrenitnedl 116, 133 17, 830 | 17, 255 CE Se |, > Seamer 917 
1044_..__. 1,118,798 | 119,009 | 129, 707 77,193 | 456,279 76, 942 1, 765 ee | 144,302 | 22,146 | 19,238 <<  ) ee: 62, 385 $4,215 582 
1045...... 065, 157,391 | 137,140 | 83,874 ,830 | 104, 231 SM ) ee | 254,238 | 26,135 | 23,431 Ss. Oe 866 26,630 2,359 
Pei 5, 149, 761 | 230,285 | 149, 188 , 585 |1,268,984 | 130, 139 « 9 Fee 27, 267 | 30,610 4, 761 |.........|1,004,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
4, 700, 299,830 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 153, 109 | $  ) SRY 382, 515 29,517 | 33,115 26,024 | $11,368 | 776,165 542 | 39,401 
1948......| 4,510,041 | 366,887 | 208, 64 132, 852 |1,711,182 | 176,736 | 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 | 35,572 | 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,509 
1949_..... 5, 604, 454,483 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 | 201,369 | 39, 257 | 4,317 | 477,406 , 31,771 59,066 | 30,103 {1,737,279 194 | 103, 506 
ae 5,375,811 | 718,473 | 254,240 | 175, 787 (1,732,208 | 299,672 | 43, 884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 | 89,250 | 28,099 |1,373,426 653 | 50,804 
= 5,7 1,361,046 | 268,733 | 196, 529 |1,647,938 | 523, 485 49,527 | 14,014 | 519, 398 57, 337 , 356 | 147,862 | 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
eae | 6, 548, 745 1,613,364 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 615, 605 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 | 165,340 | 34,689 , 3,539 | 41,793 
1952 | 
June.....; 497,420 115,666 | 28,478 17,723 | 136,055 | 46,073 5,727 1,550 | 46,985 4,898 | 3,048 3, 291 2, 218 83,511 29 2, 168 
Jaly..... 519,865 | 116,124 28, 698 17,922 | 147,536 | 46,173 | 5,747 | 1,591 | 48, 267 3,893 | 3,606 3, 531 2, 045 88,612 6, 004 
August...| 536,211 |"119,613 | 28,807 | 18,215 | 148,319 |" 46,401 | 5,765 | 1,627 | 49,929 | 4,703] 2,814] 3,160} 3,690] 95,389 14] 7,765 
September} 531,121 | 141,202 | 28,600 | 20,859 | 149,479 | 52, 522 5,765 | 1,928 | 49,106 4,915 | 3,441 3, 311 4, 184 094 9 3, 706 
October..| 534,455 | 144,904 | 28,684 | 21,084 | 151,778 | 53, 391 5,837 | 1,971 | 52,262 | 6,185 | 3,305 3, 461 4,302 | 54,227 6] 3,058 
November) 523,997 | 147,316 28, 954 21,068 | 149,984 | 53,918 6, 217 | 1,988 47,924 | 5,219 | 3,023 | 2,962 3, 839 47,730 2, 870 
December) 560,074 | 150,481 | 28,961 | 21,264 | 151,156 | 54,698 6,277 | 2,048 | 52,163 6,737 | 2,806 3,662 | 4, 523 061 2,107 4,130 
| | | 
1953 | 
January..| 589,807 | 153,791 | 29,058 | 21,350 | 150,657 | 55, 502 6,284 | 2,081 | 49,738 | 6,876| 3,173 3,477 | 4,343 | 94,360 3,274 5,843 
February.| 589,555 | 158,240 | 29,176 | 21,525 | 150,457 | 56,196 6,332 | 2,113 | 53,600 6,250 | 2,991 3, 217 3,474 | 86,827 3,671 5, 486 
March. ._| 604, 143 | 162,638 | 29,271 | 21,817 152,449 | 56, 948 6,389 | 2,148 50,841 | 7,444 | 3,732 4,079 3, 804 4,407 5, 868 
April_..__| 599,716 | 166,406 | 29,551 | 21,798 | 152,864 | 57,868 | 6,433 2,210 | 51,719} 7,998 | 4,484 3, 900 3,308 | 82,990 3,889 4, 298 
May..... 590, 688 | 170,028 | 29,753 | 22,006 | 153,248 | 58,606| 6,488 | 2,229| 51,867| 8,028 4, 004 3, 588 2,875 | 72,144 3,142 2, 682 
June... _ 593,755 | 173,457 | 20,959 | 22,218 | 153,220 | 50,542) 6,552 | 2, 264 | 50,665 | 8,018 | 3,711 | 33,836 | 3,138] 72,033 2, 049 
| | | 














1Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; exciades noncontributory 
| mong og made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘ Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
February 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 
1951), widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

? Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
calendar-year totals. 
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%” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

“ Represents average Dumber of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

* Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Ad, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of W 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military 
service since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly 
estimated—$76,878 psid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly 
number of claims paid. 


3 Partly estimated. 

‘4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 
benefits in current-payment status) and under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration — except the 

te unemployment 


t 


readjustment allowance program; checks issued, under the 

insurance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, dis- 
bursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





Table 2.—Estimated distribution of the civilian labor 

















force by employment and coverage status, selected 
months, 1951-53 
[In millions] 
Decem- Decem- 
Employment and coverage status | ber ve ber _ 
1951 1952 
Civilian labor force, total. -_..............- | 62.7 | 64.4 62.9; 64.7 
ee iinntiecilas Satawinccccesesce= L7i 18 1.4 1.6 
nn 61.0/ 62.6 | 61.5} 63.2 
Covered by old-age and survivorsinsurance!.| 45.4 | 46.1 47.1 | 47.2 
Covered under law before 1950amendments| 36.7 | 36.8 37.4 37.4 
Additional coverage under 1950 amend- | 
8 ESS CE a Pee | 8.7 | 9.3 9.7 9.8 
Jointly covered by railroad retirement and | 
old-age and survivors insurance ?__...... | 1.5] 1.4] 1.4 1.4 
Not covered by old-age and survivors insur- | | 
RT > EE } 14.1) 15.1 13.0 | 14.6 
Federal, State, and local governments - - - -- 5.5 | 5.0 5.1 4.3 
ET onan sal ckeecanecconce 68 yee 1 5.2 7.0 
age and salary workers *___............ 9} 11] .6 .9 
Rl cevineucmesvieawewstiouwwnes 3.9) 4.2 | 3.7 4.1 
Unpaid family workers... -_..........--.- Li] 22] .9/ 20 
ER is ce Anse dwcacennncen 8 9 | 8 1.1 
Pe icsenbenclilbaccninal OE SS ee 19} 18) 19) 21 








1 Excludes employees of State and local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions which were not covered although eligible for coverage. 

3 Asa result of amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act adopted in 1951, 
earnings in railroad service may be credited toward benefits under either the 
railroad or the old-age and survivors insurance program, depending in most 
instances on the length of railroad service. 

3 Includes about 100,000 domestic service workers on farms. 

4 Includes noncovered workers in the following partially covered industries: 
educational institutions and agencies; medical and health services; religious, 
charitable, and membership organizations; forestry and fishing; and self- 
employed persons and unpaid family workers in nonagricultural industries. 

Source: Employment by industry and class of worker based on data provided 
by the Bureau of the Census; coverage status estimated by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 





Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under se. 
lected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1941-53 

[In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and 
survivors insurance | 
| 

| 


Unemployment insurance 





— 




















| Railroad 
Period Federal | F og Taxes on ponoe bon Federal | unem- 
insurance ice | carriers . oa “| unem- |ployment 
| contribu-| ntribu- | 24 their a. 'ployment|insurance 
tions ! tions 2 ¢™Ployees) “tions 3 | taxes ¢ conteibe- 
} | | ions § 

| 

Fiscal year: 
1941-42 ..| $895, 619 | $190, 498 $170, 012 |$1,093,900 | $119, 944 | $84, 738 
1942-43__ 1,130,495 | 334,278 208, 795 il, 217, 737 158, 361 102, 710 
1943-44. _ ___/1, 292, 122 | 445, 951 267,065 |1, 353, 272 179,909 | 121,518 
1944-45.____ 1,309,919 | 486,719 | 285,038 |1/251,958 | 184,544 "003 
1945-46 ../1, 238,218 | 528,049 | 282,610 |1,009,091 | 179, 930 | 129, 126 
1946-47 _ 1, 459, 492 481, 448 380, 057 |1,001,504 | 184,823 141, 750 
1947-48__... 1, 616, 162 482, 585 557, 061 |1, 007, 087 207,919 | 145,148 
1948-49... 1,690,296 | 553,461 | 563, | 965 | 222, 850 9, 816 
1949-50. .....2, 106,388 | 662,262 | 550,172 |1, 094, 406 226, 306 18, 855 
1950-51__._.'3, 120,404 | 684,343 | 577,509 |1,364,590 | 233, 537 24, 681 
1951-52 ./3, 594,248 | 722,850 | 734,990 (1,431,997 | 258,945 25, 734 
1952-53. ..._ 4,096,602 | 744,646 | 626,050 1,367,806 | 275,825 25, 066 

1952 
RSENS 142, 689 35, 922 57,973 7, 083 1,024 58, 89 
WEE «co ndalade 183,710 | § 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 | 5, 257 10 
ne wee, 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
September _ - 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9,312 | 121 6, 057 
October_.....| 206, 991 33,978 | 13,898 113, 675 | 3, 216 Ba 
November.._| 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 
December _ - 272, 815 37,834 | 52,909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033 
1953 

January -__... 118, 136 43, 098 14,173 | 77,047 15, 680 70 
Feburary - - 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 926 181, 750 534 
March.-..... 428, 978 35, 297 51, 761 | 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
CS Se 233, 630 34, 782 12,599 | 150, 230 1,713 39 
a 524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
_ "SPR 421, 048 36, 296 53, 297 6, 553 1,178 5, 189 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 19651, 
on an estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 
month for the entire fiscal year. 

2 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from pn oe and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to July 21, 1953. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

¢ Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 











THE FISCAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 2) 


In aid to the blind the number of 
recipients increased only slightly dur- 
ing the year—from 97,694 in June 1952 
to 98,700 in June 1953. The average 
payment for the country as a whole 
rose $3 to $54. With the approval of 
a plan for aid to the blind in Nevada 
in May, this program is now being ad- 
ministered with Federal participation 
in all 53 jurisdictions covered by the 
Social Security Act. 


In July 1952, Georgia initiated a 
program of aid to the permanently 


10 


and totally disabled, and at the end of 
the year there were 39 States with 
such programs. The national caseload 
grew steadily during the year, and by 
June 1953, the number of recipients 
was 176,000—21 percent higher than 
in June a year earlier. Caseloads were 
higher in 33 States, and average pay- 
ments had increased in 31 of the 38 
States with programs in operation in 
June 1952. 


The 255,000 cases receiving general 
assistance in June was the smallest 
number since November 1945. In 1945, 
however, the caseload included many 


disabled persons. Permanently and to- 
tally disabled persons in need are now 
cared for under the new category in 
most States. The general assistance 
caseload declined 13 percent from 
June 1952. This decrease—the largest 
for any program—refiects the gener- 
ally favorable economic situation ex- 
isting throughout the year. 


THE GENERALLY HIGH levels of employ- 
ment during the fiscal year 1952-53 
were reflected in the operations of the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. Fewer workers received bene- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Table 4.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected ——— in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
1 























































by specified period, 1939 
[Corrected to August 3, 1953] 
Wages and salaries ? Payrolls * covered by— 
Period 
Old-ageand | State unem- 
Total | Civilian | survivors, qt ——? 
jurance insurance 
Sey a, , ae in eee) insurance ' 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: ae 
ht eee Eee. Came $45, 745 $45, 347 $32, 125 $28, 980 $2, 180 
REE Tie tnt RS oe GER a de FS SRE RR EP Be 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2, 280 
RN GOREN EAE hah NE Isis Ft 8 EB Se MEE 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 697 
RRS IR BE RN ER si oP lB Ss RE 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3, 304 
AEE RRR 9 SRL te ol NS OS CRB 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 100 
ROPE EG EPI RR gs Se 116, 924 | 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 523 
SRG RO BPE ey ee) ORS A Des Lge oe 117, 676 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 4, 580 
1946. - Se d 111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 78, 145 4, 883 
EE i A i RET: CE RR | 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5,113 
NARS LONG TEENA EL NOE He Kn 4 AEB | 134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 639 
RE EE a I 6 28 INE lo a. A el RB 133, 418 129, 169 99, 645 93, 520 5,113 
és dpsaewnscnceshshedecsseksnaeseeeddeheht ane cedei eo ee 145, 538 140, 539 109, 439 102, 835 5, 327 
ES RRS ROR Pte eon 2 eke oek ee Sel 169, 814 161, 174 133, 000 118, 243 6,101 
1952... abel OEE Sip RE 183, 705 , 330 145, 000 127, 320 6, 133 
1951 
January-March..._._..._. 40, 068 | 38, 223 30, 700 28, 006 1, 458 
Sa 41, 995 | 39, 884 32, 700 29, 155 1, 549 
July-September......._- 43, 084 40, 806 33, 800 20, 206 1, 555 
October-December : 44, 667 42, 261 35, 800 31, 786 1, 539 
January-March... 43, 811 | 41, 206 34, 000 29, 943 
he ee 44, 732 42, 121 35, 000 30, 780 1,501 
July-September... ___- 46, 351 | 43, 707 36, 000 31,315 1, 542 
October-December _ - 48,811 | 46, 206 40, 000 35, 282 1, 586 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Oslendar year pins ta 
aba seit SR Sk ADS eee Se een meee Ee See ee M4. %* 100. 0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
Siti-o-<.n<shaphnete=ceangneontincsansqenauumnnetahantentann-aiersneanane lo gnenpeiiiialaiih 100. 0 72.6 66.0 4.7 
NS ain catenins bo tnonkhoateSicbahed cae ene a tae MEK AL Eh 100. 0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
Ets nacogdietishanndinuisieogubamannpa name ames ten ids 100.0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
BCs <n enccncunnnneptedeansdusblescsantdldadscsttaie ahaha ct. ieteae eee 100. 0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
AOR Rao arse re reWere Ime 100. 0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
RAY SEER Rk 6.5 a is EMERY WERE SEL? 100. 0 75.0 69.8 4.8 
Sai... acusiodaan dokedadssieensenabaiaildadedakeon baad bretiaansanicendseci tae 100.0 76.5 70.8 4.7 
SUNS. onisaddddeebakchiasanensoaschoxdiateiadnedidisadluuudaseisceaticd ee 100.0 | 78.1 73.1 4.3 
IIIc scones ine sieghentpindnas i epgnachohmsooedit einai alndnelestamsaniinihdeseaincadie tan a 100.0 | 78.2 73.4 4.2 
Ci. dbenimedbicdbninddicéockesssadksotateaee miibics...2 2 | cater senrcmnees 100. 0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
SD tks: vininstntedinstielamiidecenesistadiam meme eae - pace Tero Be Nic ichie ddl 100.0 | 77.9 73.2 3.8 
RINT s i -asngs sock Pie okibcauaanee Dba ce ndccghetenai eee care TRI 5 100.0 | 82.5 73.4 2.8 
ns sinccrnnsncaiptalgemen santinecddedcideMakatiiunddtcer iets _ rectaelr eh titeat 5 100. 0 83.7 73.5 3.5 
1951 
EE PN TO ie ER, 100.0 | 80.3 73.3 2.8 
April-June. .._..- 100. 0 82.0 73.1 3.9 
July-September... 100.0 | 82.8 71.8 3.8 
October-December 100.0 | 84.7 75.2 3.6 
ES EME NI: Pe Pe re 100.0 | 82.3 | 72.5 2.6 
a. in aciaseeceaginunienddlinaeauuiionsalisaisn a iba dada dupiiaiaaticke «acca ase eee ae 100.0 | 83.1 | 73.1 3.6 
EE ci nivtenndes-canetnthabibesecneisneddaitghdinipaiddaumentipians sede 100. 0 | 82.4 | 71.6 3.5 
IN « cnsdccpinstinarés sth eennuscadenaaidcubisaiiaedalntaaasddaketeniias aaa 100. 0 | 86. 6 76.4 3.4 














! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personnel in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 


and yelated programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 
ments, 


| Wages 


d in specified period. 
‘ Throug 


1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 


excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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$ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in oy oy covered b 
| ay ~4 excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
une . 
* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 
Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economies, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on reports 
of administrative agencies. 
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Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 















































[In thousands] 
| Net total | Un- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Period voy Govern: = | Balance at Balance 
at end of ~— atend of | Deposits | Interest With- end Deposits | Interest | Benefit endet” 
counted 1|  Perlod credited | drawals**| period credited | payments | period 1s 
———eeees 
Oumulative, J peenry 
F 1936-June nmin innit $9, 257,893 | $9, 237,042 $20, 850 |$17, 818, 420 | $1, 684,772 ($10, 940, 655 | $8, 562, 537 $932, 068 $171, 075 $592, 766 $695, 355 
3, 150, 103 866, 000 11,103 | 1,095, 991 61, 997 368,079 | 2, 883, 655 76, 266 | 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 562 174, 334 4, 002, 560 92, 441 6, 862 1, 834 360, 89] 
5, 878,778 | 1,503,000 8,778 | 1,349,307 88, 527 60,000 | 5,380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
7,315, 258 | 1,437,173 8,084 | 1,256,003 113, 139 70,492 | 6,679,054 118, 704 10, 502 785 636, 204 
7, 449, 089 101, 827 40,120 | 1,609,909 130,374 | 1,128,735 | 6, 690, 601 116, 214 13, 221 17,107 758, 488 
7, 869, 044 443, 000 17,044 | 1,005, 273 131, 418 817,802 | 7,009, 491 127, 576 15, 470 51, 657 850, 844 
8, 323, 029 446, 399 24,630 | 1,007,346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365, 781 130, 634 8, 203 , 793 957, 248 
8, 182, 417 — 160, 067 44, 085 984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 
7, 437,896 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,098, 795 149, 046 L 879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 . 904 786, 32 
8, 079, 232 649, 933 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 64) 
8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1,000, 278 | 7,919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
9, 257, 893 589, 961 20,850 | 1,371,105 184, 242 912, 551 8, 562, 537 15, 042 18, 526 7, 272 605, 355 
8, 673, 936 | 936 | 28, 855 10,446 | 77,051 | 84, 912 | 7, 919, 742 3,533; 7,811! 3,584 754, 195 
8, 637, 162 —35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 | 84, 776 7, 885, 328 6 3 | 7, 234 751, 84 
8, 849, 394 214, 000 23, 313 328,047 |............ | 103, 922 | 8,109, 453 | ee 12, 022 739, 941 
8, 796, 972 —40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 | 63,485 | 8,061,340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 , 426 7,629 | 45,985 | 8, 062, 410 20 | 770 | 7, 595 728, 827 
9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, _ 2 ae eee | 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 142 |. onal 6, 554 722, 415 
9, 039, 207 33, 980 16, 118 7, 587 82, 106 | 68, 955 8, 313, 088 3, 620 8, 290 | 8, 205 726, 19 
| | 
| | | | 
8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 , 981 67 | 89,120 | 8, 252,016 | 42 7 10, 559 | 715, 610 
9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 | eRe | $5,640 | 8, 379, 306 | Wises atid sael 8, 797 | 707, 134 
8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 7, 852 | 423 100, 540 | 8, 297,042 | 3, 502 43 | 9, 697 | 700, 082 
8, 973, 331 —13, 000 12, 271 , 823 9, 543 | 84,215 | 8,279,193 23 956 7,823 604, 138 
9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 331, 591 | 359 69, 891 8, 541, 251 488 36 | 5, 772 | 688, 80) 
9, 257, 893 22, 982 > 10, 649 | 83, 834 | 73, 197 8, 562, 537 3, 114 | 8, 397 | 5,045 695, 355 











| 





1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
at 2 of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


redeem 
s ieke transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $1('7,161,000. 





‘Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment Insurane 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds svailable for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 





+ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disabilit 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disabi 


12 


ena 


benefits. 


ty program. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 ' 
































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net Adminis» | Net totalof | Cash with |  Greditof | Total assets 
contribution Interest Benefit trative U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account at end 
income and received payments pe 3 |mentsecurities) o at at end of of 
transfers ? waa acquired‘ | end of period period period 

Cumalative, January 1937-June 1953__| $25, 958, 493 $2, 524, 825 | $9, 483, 514 $633, 447 $17, 817, 693 $286, 878 $261, 885 $18, 366, 356 
Fiscal year: 

SE 0tpitaghhonecccnscindgioassine 895, 619 71,007 | 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5,176 3, 227, 194 

ihishdikcdbpeodanadsdihggenbad 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 24, 495 6, 4, 268, 206 

RE ER SE , 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 301 

ee ciate aseibia 1, 309, 919 123, 854 | 239 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 082 32,007 6, 613, 381 

bs dbs Ge cwbeanubeticaslerias | (1, 238, 218 147, 766 | 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 

in eitdisatehubansantesblibones | 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 300 

RN ikdetbiedhMeannenedasiseses | 1,616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35,015 10, 046, 681 

IN fibiieks Sait cbcracnaaabgeaka | 1, 693, 575 230, 194 7 , 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 

SEE «aber oekstbdhaccameiadcnencs | 2,109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 

Sis baet hats chaccsnceaeiianes | 8, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 785, 567 

SE éskaiibésetieccosnehttipaken | 8, 507, 982 333,514 | 1, 982, 377 , 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 

SER a2 ee 4, 096, 602 386, 640 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1, 544, 542 286, 878 885 18, 366, 356 

1952 
ek chdithnaibiccenksapiglberse 142, 689 145, 860 | 171, 005 6, 514 | 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
Se ee | Regent 169, 529 4 | a eee 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
aT SERRE Os. ge RIED lnsiccashiierenes 162, 849 6, 577 | 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
September... ......... aiesieetlinndidand 238, 153 | 10, 871 | 200, 911 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
Ci sAhitisatenercsesnedubazense 206, 991 | 14, 818 | 213, 943 6,915 | 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
SE oie Site Lbakncvncbdbebenanen | | Ray 213, 268 6, 638 | 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 284, 327 
ST tiihitinkdsicercncnigbteetad 6 272, 815 | 163, 479 | 219, 671 9, 231 | 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
_ ie | 

0 EE ee 2 |. | aera 223, 164 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 707 
SRT Pee SS Ye | 401, 734 |...... BES. 1 7,024 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
ins checnhadenibauitapatpapdic 428, 978 10, 871 | 240, 069 | 7, 186 | 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 594 
i iicbbdetekhbiiiaiencntgeiptibains 233, 630 14, 818 | 248, 997 | 6,813 | 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 282 
SD ciianha pp bsencekdghesieenes | 4 eee 249, 938 | 6, 965 | 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 087, 861 
UE ccecsshattteevacs..c0ttitess. 421, 048 | i7i, 784 | 255,045 | 8, 692 | 356, 374 286, 878 261,885 | 18, 368,356 
a Ah, ES ae 














1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as if railroad 
employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance; no 
transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self-employed persons 
for 1951 and adjustments of withheld employment taxes. 

For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropristed 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 


Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts a: 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable te veterans’ survivors under the 1 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
pa reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 


$ 


from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 


subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month 
by type of benefit and by month, June 1952-June 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1953 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 21, 1953] 
























































Wife’s or Hah | Widow’s or , 
Total | Old-age | husband's | Child’s | widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
| 
| Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number} Amount} Number| iil Number) Amount) Number) Amount) Number) Amount 
| | | | } | } 
Monthly benefits tn | | 
current-payment | | | 
Statusatendof | | | 
month: | | | 
1952 | 
See | 4,893,801) $161, 739.4) 2,372,308) $99, 591.5) 668, 297)$15, 169. 6| 896, 820 $24, 008.9) 421, 730'$15, 161.8) 214,030) $7,053.2) 20,61 $754. 5 
July..... a a ee 4, 608,494) 162, 206. 8) 2,381,641) 100,002.1| 670,772) 15, 235.4} 895, 775) 23, 955.5) 425, 253) 15, 282.2) 214,335) 7,063.6) 20,718 757.9 
c [a 4, 679, 986) 166,015.0) 2,431,796) 103,000.3) 683,705) 15, 698.9) 897,880) 23, 983.7) 430, 105) 15, 452.4) 215,650) 7,117.6} 20,850 762.1 
September - -_____- 4, 787,213; 193, 725. 0| 2, 503,816) 122, 167.7; 700,654) 18,024.0} 906, 580) 26, 938.0) 436, 227| 17, 733.9) 218,945) 7,995.8) 20,901 865. § 
October..........| 4,880,239) 198, 295.1] 2,557,309) 125,343.9] 715,885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27, 460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1) 222, 8,104.5) 21,181 873.8 
November... ....- 4, 942,409) 201, 234.4) 2,594,371) 127,438.9) 725,389) 18,803. 4) 927, 268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1| 226,042) 8,156.2) 21,286 878.9 
eae 5, 025, 7-7 205, 179.0! 2,643,932) 130,217.4| 737,859) 19,178.4| 938,751) 28, ms 454, 563) 18, 482.2) 228,984) 8,272.7) 21,460 887.0 
| | 
1953 | 
RS | 5,108, 422} 209, 203.8} 2,691,720] 133,086.5| 750, 436| 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18,785.7| 232,627) 8,382.3} 21,612] 893.7 
February.........| 5,204,176) 214,435.9) 2,753,071) 136, 928. 1) 767, 100) 20, 147.2) 959, 552) 28. 928. 6| 468, 130) 19,045.8) 234,596) 8,487.1) 21,727 899. 1 
ee 5, 305, 159) 219, 585.5) 2,817,018) 140,725.0) 784, 747) 20, 712. 3} 969, 445) 29,300.1) 475,504) 19,349.6) 236,613) 8,593.5) 21,832 904.9 
Sh 5,401,081! 224, 274.0) 2,873,082) 143, 972.6) 800, 520) 21, 204.3) 982, 296) 29, 760. 6 483, 422) 19, 679. 3| 239,717) 8,741.8) 22,044 914.9 
EE 5, 486, 643| 228, 634. 4 2, 926, 906) 147, 138.7) 813, 278) 21, 620. 5| 992, 330) 30, 134.0} 490, 149} 19,963.0) 241,725) 8,852.3) 22,255 925.9 
RR eae | §, 573, on 232, 998.6) 2,977,476) 150, 124.2 826, 500| 22, 050. 3)1, 003, 281 30, 540.7| 498, 967) 20, 332.4) 244,809) 9,014.9) 22,462 936, 2 
Monthly panei 
awarded in June | | 
ES. PS 136,314! 6,300.9 73, 647 4, 162. | 23, 781) 690. ‘| 20, 552) 661. d 11, 063 458. 7 6, 909 311.8 362 17.2 

















' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 


2 Partly estimated. 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


srity Bulletin, September 1953 











Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump. 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
death payments, 1940-53 

(Corrected to July 24, 1953] 






































Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 
Year and quarter ' | Wife’s | Widow’s | Number | Number of 
Total Old-age or | Child’s or Mother’s | Parent’s | of | deceased 
husband’s | widower’s | payments | workers 
| | } } | | ! 
ae 2 ee ore | 254,984] 182, 835 | 34, 555 50, 382 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 | 75,005 | 61,080 
1941_.-_- ee ee We es 269, 286 | 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 | 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 | 117, 303 : 
SA Re. 1 OAtcAt......--40b 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 | 77, 384 14, 774 | 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 1 
eS AR A Ne SRNR Bee 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 | 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
ot IES re REE 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1, 419 ,177 151, 849 
8 STR 462, 463 | 185, 174 , 068 | 127, 514 | 20, 844 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
|. Sra TIBET 547, 150 | 258, 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 | 44, 190 1, 767 706 170, 888 
Rag er 572, 909 | 271, 488 94, 189 | 115, 754 45, 249 | 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
A ARERR | 596,201} 278, 98, 554 | 118, 955 667 | 44, 276 2,846 | 213, 096 200, 090 
ee 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 | 62, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 | 212, 614 202, 164 
SS RSE eer: 962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 | 122, 641 66, 735 41, 101 2, 252 | ; 200, 411 
NiMAGi,-.- Ane ick... 2ock | 1,336, 432 | 2, 984 228, 887 | 1 80, 801 | 8, 323 6.147 | 431,229 414,470 
A SR SS NR 1, 083, 303 | 531, 206 | 177, 707 | 183, 345 , 302 | 64, 875 | 3, 868 | 456, 631 437, 806 
1 
January-March...............- 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 | 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 | 56. 787 54, 25 
A MLL snite ng tel 163, 880 | 77, 674 28, 444 | 28, 786 17, 893 | 10, 425 658 | 56, 447 83,745 
July-September..........._.__. 153, 951 | 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 | 15, 497 | 9, 056 550 | 46, 489 44,47 
October-December. --.-_._--__- 466, 905 325, 349 77, 315 38, 216 15, 151 | 10, 437 437 , 237 48, 204 
j ' 
January-March..........._.... 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 | 65, 399 28, 842 21, 668 | 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
hin ci ccnane~ ase 361, 787 | 187, 406 62,926 | 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 | 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
July-September. ............... 308, 470 | 160, 815 51, 237 | 54, 589 21, 621 | 18, 203 | 1, 905 103, 943 , 
ae ouc..-....-31 229, 421 | ; 38, 372 | 46, 267 21,247 | 15, 762 | 1' 240 99,717 95; 233 
1952 | j | | 
January-March... -...........- 287, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 | 17, 602 1, 134 | 122, 712 118, 089 
ldeMabiieniancsded | 203, 357 y 30, 904 | 46, 360 | 23, 698 | 16, 736 1, 096 | 118, 607 113, 792 
July-September. __-.--.-....-- 291, 437 165, 438 53, 600 | 38, 578 | 19, 648 | 13, 418 755 | 98, 100 93, 066 
etober-December__..-......_- 20, 568 | 178, 807 | 55, 322 | 49, 474 | 23, 963 | 17, 119 883 117, 108 112, 979 
| | } | | 
1 
January-March... 370,800 | 206,774 | 66, 867 51, 042 | 27, 699 | 17, 496 | 922 127, 887 122,779 
A isis sits tiers endian 402, 570 222, 129 | 70, 611 58, 877 | 30, 145 | 19, 701 | 1,107 147, 502 141, 611 
1 








1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 3 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is able with respect 
Pe Fd 1 ~ in the Bulletin for Sabranry 1949, p. 29; for 1949, in the Bulletin to every insured individual who dies after August 1950. ies 
° arch 1953, p. 30. 


Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of benefit, 1950-53 
{Corrected to July 15, 1953) 






































Wife’s or husband’s | Child’s Widow’s or widower’s | Mother’s 
l | 
Year and quarter | Wife | Wife Children | Children | | 
| Total | aged 6s | Husband) under | Total jofretired| f°: | Total | Widow | Widower] Total | Widowed) Divorced 
or over age 65 workers workers | 
| | 
| 
| i | 
ESD Sea | 162,768 | 152,310; — 812| 9,646 | 122,641 | 25,495 | 97,146 | 66,735 | 66,672 | 63 | 41,101 41, 060 | 2 
etl high a canes 228,887 | 193,966 | 3,077 | 31,844 | 230,500} 40,058 | 180,542 89,501 | 89, 324 267 | 78,323 | 78, 181 142 
Re RRA | 177,707 | 161,985 | 2,007 | 13,715 | 183,345 | 24,695 | 158,650 92,302 | 91, 092 310 | 64,875 | 64,776 | # 
1 } | 
January-Mareb......._. | 30,402 | 30,402 |... eer 30,762 | 4,054 | 26,708 | 18,104 | 18,104 |... | 11,183} 11,188 |.......... 
(~~ «| -—geepgpepenetty oP tf eeseerene eter 28 786| 3,713 | 25,073 | 17,803 | 17,803 |..........| 10,425| 10,425 |-..-.-.-- 
July-September__-----~- | 28,517 | 26, 222 | ii 284 | 24,877; 3,005 | 21,872 | 15,497 | 15, 404 3| 9,056) 9,086 | 0 
October- ber. ...-.| 77,315 | 67,162} 801 | 9,962 | 38,216 | 14,723 | 23,403 | 15,151 | 18,001 60 | 10,437 | 10,425 | 12 
| 
1951 | | | 
J -Mareb.......... | 76,352} 65,210; 1,227] 9,915| 65,300) 14,511 | 50,888 | 23,842/ 23,7 76 | 21,668 | 21,642 | % 
April-June.....-.--.- "72} 62,926 | 49,700; [835] 12,382) 64,245| 11,115 | 63,130| 22,871 | 22, 801 70 | 22,600 | 22) 552 | 48 
July-September. __------ | 51,237| 44,559|  610| 6,068/ 64580/ 9110] 45,479) 21,631 | 21,877 84 | 18,203) 18, 262 | 31 
October-December. _- _- - | 38.372 | 34, 488 | 3470 | 46,207 | 6,222 | 40,045 | 21,247 | 21,180 | 7 | 15,762 | 18,725 | 37 
} | 
1952 } | ' j 
January-March..____. ...| 87,701 | 34,081 | 338 | 8,872 | 48,024 | 5,804. | 43,030) 24,003 | 24, 911 82} 17,602 | 17,569 33 
April-June... ----2-2-7- 30,904} 27,964; 312) 2718| 46,369; 5,244) 41,125| 23,608 | 23, 608 | 90 | 16,736 | 16, 709 | 7 
July-September... ------ ’ 49, 460 | 579 | 3,561 | 38,578 | 6,148 | 32,430 | 19,648 | 19, 591 | 57 | 13,418 | 13, 408 | 15 
ctober-December.--_-- 55,322 | 50, 480 | 778 | 4,064 | 40,474 | 7,400 | 42,065 | 23,963 (23, 882 81 | 17,119 | 17,005 | 7 
} | | | | 
; | 
January-March......._- | 66,867 | 61, 648 760, 4,450 | 61,042 | 8,170 | 42,872 | 27,600, 27, 600 | 90 | 17,496 | 17,482 | M4 
— EE = — —_ es ee - - —— —_—— —— — = — mall 
14 Social Security 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 








benefits, by State, June 1953 


[Corrected to July 21, 1953] 
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| Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! — ae by Average 
continue aims 
‘ane All types of unemployment? Total unemployment — 
ge SS ee a: as 
Region and State place- — 
ments | Week Ave Ww a under 
eexs wee eeks verage 
| Total Women Total | Women com- | Pee number of| _ com- weekly a. a 
| pensated | pa ne- pensated | payment 
| | 
i 
| a Se | 611,639 | 804, 514 358,187 | 3,773,299 | 1,788,601 | 3, 229, 835 |s72, 033, 062 734,053 | 2,928,110 $23.23 | 4.832, 713 
ticut....... — 10, 651 13, 351 8, 245 28, 896 18, 317 21, 688 437, 876 4, 929 19, 628 21. 19 6, 436 
Maine......-... 4, 279 | 4, 795 2, 7 31, 212 19, 639 26, 107 395, 396 5, 983 21, 907 15. 99 6, 341 
husetts.........| 20,004 | 32,203 18, 405 149, 743 80, 295 130,181 | 2,957,825 29, 587 116, 965 24. 05 32, 718 
New Hampshire--...-. 2, 048 4, 816 2, 826 29, 214 18, 320 23, 458 449, 5, 331 19, 884 20. 48 6, 199 
Rhode Island_........-. 2, 154 12, 086 7, 068 40, 940 »3 36, 783, 529 8, 304 32, 134 22.77 9, 286 
— eames 1, 657 810 444 4,613 2, 734 3, 711 74, 708 843 3, 310 21.01 1, 021 
jon ii: 
New Jersey-.........--| 15, 043 | 45, 937 26, 244 182, 446 103, 465 182, 544 | 4,916, 651 41, 487 165, 597 27.80 40, 174 
New York... i 76,243 | 187,273 | 99,600 | 697, 827 371, 200 649, 908 | 16, 349, 462 147, 706 ’ 26. 49 156, 560 
Puerto Rico_.._..-. 1, 438 33 0 | 185 4 eS Se wen ever. FSi. lied 
Virgin Islan is........-| 55 0 0} 0 hl Ee Dee EER iN EIR RPE MR 
Region III-1V 
Delaware.............- 1, 37 871 379 | 4, 056 1, 889 19. 41 893 
District of Columbia. . 3, 709 | 1,721 | 597 | 10, 636 4,729 18. 28 2, 389 
OE 7, 458 | 8, 552 3, 983 43, 989 20, 819 21. 63 10, 334 
North Carolina_._--.-_.! 15, 119 | 21, 162 13, 146 121, 436 79, 879 16. 29 25, 804 
Pennsylvania.........- 26, 003 | 785 36, 155 345, 265 127, 761 25. 22 78, 206 
Virginia... ...| 8, 151 | 7, 022 3,635 | 65, 208 40, 917 17.27 14, 848 
West Virginie... 2, 089 | 8, 27 | 1,644 | 68, 185 14, 310 20. 40 15, 331 
nV: | | 
Alabams...............| 11,326 8, 797 2,060} 63,298 18, 093 14 18.21 13, 897 
i ciensebanenast 13, 862 | 13, 113 6,076 | 51, 121 27, 619 37, 391 634, 890 4 35, 741 17. 21 11,773 
12, 927 9, 262 | 4,779 56, 841 33,796 | 46, 528 774, 932 10, 575 42, 219 17.19 13, 763 
Mississippi. ..........- 7, 807 5, 812 | 1, 689 34, 826 9, 985 26, 004 481, 467 5, 910 » 266 19. 22 7, 919 
South Carolina........ 7, 266 | 6, 438 | 2, 542 | 43, 866 | 20, 532 | 39, 144 | 705, 586 8, 896 36, 978 18. 47 10, 068 
Tennessee... 15, 138 | 10, 654 4,794} 87,155 | 42, 430 | 76,181 | 1, 255, 356 17, 314 71,917 | 16.70 18, 440 
Sestecky-—.......-- 3, 305 7, 455 1, 962 76, 995 | 23,957 | 67,894 | 1,408, 566 15, 430 62, 916 21. 29 17,310 
Michigan. sour 22, 825 | 34, 079 8, 596 109,163} 39,280} 61,332] 1, 569, 488 13, 939 , 968 26. 33 22, 691 
BO aca snnennnee 36, 445 23, 173 9,095 | 134,900 | 54,504 | 109,796 | 2,704, 141 24, 954 97, 340 25. 93 29, 440 
on ° : | 
| 21,987 | 39,198 17, 288 243,651 | 127, 432 186, 4, 253, 240 42, 337 153, 751 25. 02 54, 480 
| 11, 101 | 25, 414 5,623 | 60, 762 22, 47,489 | 1,044, 016 10, 793 41,779 23.19 14, 371 
Minnesota............- | 15, 306 | 4, 241 1, 831 | 41,874 | 18, 084 33, 578 555, 566 7, 631 30, 697 17.12 8, 030 
PE itcbsowseits 3, 629 | 1, 105 285 , 904 | 2, 211 5, 795 115, 301 1,317 5, 795 19. 88 1, 403 
North Dakota.........| 2, 597 292 68 2, 559 | 845 | 2, 138 47, 808 486 1, 761 23. 63 497 
South Dakota ......... 2, 035 160 | 60 1, 131 521 | O64 18, 873 219 20. 03 238 
Wisconsin...........-- 11, 970 9, 136 3, 757 38, 507 | 16,973 | 30, 996 774, 199 7,045 28, 526 25. 65 8, 963 
Region IX j } } 
tiscncecoewesens 9, 315 | 3, 306 | 1,710 17, 721 | 10, 676 | 14, 846 282, 080 3, 374 12, 915 20. 05 3, 995 
eebaerqguennet: 9, 734 | 4,819 | 1,733 | 21,823 | 6, 819 | 17, 41 397, 228 3, 958 16, 001 23. 58 5, 035 
Sc acccecces 16, 958 22, 009 | 8, 340 90, 696 | 39,268 | 65,7 1, 285, 760 14, 934 56, 914 20.97 20, 093 
—— bibscwscunaces 6, 047 1,013 | 636 | 5, 380 | 3, 362 | 5,324 | 109, 748 1, 210 4, 875 | 21. 53 1, 156 
on A: | 
11, 163 6, 413 | 1, 908 35, 329 | 9, 482 25,526 | 444, 365 | 5, 801 23, 017 18. 07 7, 213 
SE socacacancson 9, 034 | 10, 148 | 2, 468 52, 645 | 12, 138 43,208 | 897, 340 | 9, 820 39, 173 21. 58 11, 769 
Oklahoma............. 14, 490 | 7, 798 2, 347 40, 081 | 14, 655 32,551 | 624, 94 | 7, 398 31, 016 19. 54 9,177 
—- 2 | 84,670 | 11,075 3,374) 73,996 | 28,506 | 58,734 | 1,011,246) 13,349] 55, 17.61 16, 036 
8,586} 1,383 | 386 7,258| 2,381 5,884| 124,077] 1,887 5, 486 21. 60 1, 566 
3, 992 | 1, 242 224 6, 895 | 1, 822 6,913 | 146, 169 1, 571 6, 529 21. 57 1, 664 
3, 304 | 2, 064 | 525 10, 527 3, 997 | 7,247 | 174,823 1, 647 6, 445 25. 04 2, 259 
1, 404 343 | 99 | 1, 654 493 | 1, 428 | 36, 216 | 325 1, 255 26. 33 323 
ae eee 4, 789 | 3, 260 | 895 | 14, 068 | 5, 235 9,863 | _ 206, 570 | 2, 242 9, 336 21.15 3, 185 
a 35, 068 71, 229 | 29, 551 380, 144 211, 427 342, 444 | 7, 638, 089 77, 828 309, 634 23. 20 85, 730 
eee 1, 472 | 1, 693 | 543 17, 208 | 8, 665 13, 345 7, 930 3, 033 11, 188 21. 16 (8) 
tog ya poreunéesonant 2, 608 | 1, 056 | 297 | 3, 766 | 1, 492 3, 287 | 80, 063 747 3, 013 25. 20 826 
Region Ps | i 
(| SSSR aes | 1, 144 2, 429 | 1, 270 | 8, 304 | 3, 351 6,856 | 215, 182 1, 558 6, 604 31.75 ® 
I antatemmnpesihs 3, 056 1, 020 | 7, 560 | 3,015 | 5,988 | 133, 085 1,361 5, 655 22. 54 1, 469 
| TERE 8, 155 | 9, 908 | 3, 278 41, 618 | 14, 628 39,006 | 865, 8, 865 36, 101 22. 98 3, 934 
Washington. ----| 9, 555 | LL, 193 | 2, 655 | 59,282} 20, 50,210 | 1, 230, 559 | 11, 411 48, 071 24. 78 12, 451 








'‘ Excludes transitional claims. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 


1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


Bulletin, September 1953 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


State agencies. 


5 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1952-June 1953! 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





































































































Aid to dependent children | Aid to Aid to 
Aid to the ou depend- ass the 
Year and Old-age Aid to |_ Perma- General -age; ent perma- | General 
Total Recipients nently and Total | assist-| chil- | to the | nently | assist. 
month assistance Fam- the blind totally assistance anes dren | blind | and 
ilies disabled = ° totally 
Total? | Children 8) disabled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | | 
} 
, 041, 551 | 1, 527, 354 97, 694 145, 344 SN) —-0.3 |) —1.4 +0.1 +2.5 —25 
006, 321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307,000 |........ | —-.4 —2.0 (3) +1.9 +4.6 
990, 763 | 1, 489, 988 97, 905 151, 457 295,000 j|......../ —.2 —-1.0 +.2 +2.2 —3.9 
984, 253 | 1, 486, 506 98, 071 153, 902 << (.) ae | =<] —.5 +.2 +1.6 | 4-69 
977,710 | 1,482, 290 98, 249 156, 645 4270, 000 }........ ; —2 —.4 +.2 +1.8 | 4=13 
975,901 | 1, 482, 431 98, 377 159, 053 <j Pon. ee -.1 —.2 +.1 +1.5 | 4-13 
990, 824 | 1, 494, 565 98, 461 161, 441 4280, 000 |........ (3) +.6 +.1 +1.5 | 4449 
| | 
| | 
999, 487 | 1, 502,987 | 98, 442 163, 789 —.2 +.4 (4) +1.5 | 4436 
007,975 | 1, 509, 087 98, 408 165, 463 —.4 +.2 () +1.0 | 4-12 
016, 780 | 1, 516, 662 98, 380 167, 513 —.3 +.3 (4) +1.2 | 4-12 
013, 559 | 1, 515, 184 98, 434 170, 152 —.2 —.4 +.1 +1.6 | 4-28 
003, 395 | 1, 507, 533 98, 536 172, 683 —-.1 —.5 +.1 +1.5 | 4-59 
981,438 | 1,492, 640 98, 691 76, 348 —.2 —1.0 +.2 +2.1 | 4-24 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
l iii tis l l 
1952 | | 
| 
aie. 3a , 682 |$120, 200, 238 $44, 768, 604 \$4, 883, 935 |$6, 694,905 | $13, 486, -—0.7| -0.2| -1.6] 40.2] +20] 43 
aa 191, 365, 814 | 120, 542, 626 44, 175, 800 4, 943, 745 | 6, 842, 643 14, 861, +.7 +.3 —1.3 | +1.2) 42.2) +102 
August_....... 180, 514, 064 | 120, 424, 355 43, 620, 484 4,959, 394 | 6,973, 831 13, 536, —1.0 —-.1 -1.3/) +.3 +1.9 —8.9 
September _- 189, 680, 122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4,974,710 | 7,074,936 | 4 12, 857, +.1 +.7 —-.2; +.3 +1.4 |) 4-47 
ber. ......} 199, 688,432 | 127, 753,941 | 46, 116, 285 5, 206, 487 | 7, 523,719 | 4 13, 088, +5.3 +5.4 +6.0 | +4.7 +6.3 | 4+18 
November - - - -_| 200, 239,380 | 128, 231, 874 | 46, 209, 537 5, 240, 897 | 7,681,072 | 4 12,876, +3) +.4 +.2 | +.7 +2.1 | 4=—L6 
December --__.- 202, 384, 844 | 128, 633, 000 | 46, 720, 188 5, 267,440 | 7,814,216 | 413,950,000 | +1.1 +.3 +1.1) +.5 +1.7 | *+83 
1983 | | | | 
January....... 203, 781, 558 | 129, 219,048 | 47, 066, 071 5, 273, 447 | 7,960,992 | 4 14, 262, 000 +.7 +.5 +.7 +.1 +1.9 | 4422 
February - - - - - 202, 070,779 | 127, 775, 412 | 47, 107, 016 | 5, 270, 904 | 8,024, 447 | 4 13, 893, 000 —.8 —1.1 +.1 | (*) +.8 | 4-26 
March. .......| 202, 248, 523 | 127, 569, 47, 295, 081 5, 284, 214 | 8, 138, 832 | 4 13, 961, 000 +.1 —.2 +.4 +.3 +1.4] * +5 
7 Seas. 201, 205, 408 | 127, 219, 765 47,170, 319 | 5, 200, 213 | 8, 228,111 | 4 13, 297, -.5 —-.3 —-.3) +.1 +1l.i | 4-48 
ay-...-......| 200, 008, 359 | 126, 881, 401 46, 982, 825 5, 323, 060 | 8,379,073 | 4 12, 442,000 —.6 -.3 —-.4 +.6 +1.8 | 4-64 
June..........}| 198, 694, 703 | 126, 589, 607 | 46, 249, 242 5, 324, 655 | 8, 498, 199 4 12, 033, 000 —.7 —.2 —1.6 (*) +1.4 | 4-83 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject ? Decrease of less than 0.05 


to revision. 


determining the amount of assistance. 


percent. 
‘ Excludes Nebraska; date not available. Percentage change based on dats for 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 52 Sta 


tes. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such sdult were considered in 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





THE FISCAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 10) 
fits and for a shorter average duration, 
and the total amount of benefits was 
substantially less than the amount 
paid out in the preceding year. Almost 
4.0 million workers received at least 
one benefit check during the year; the 
average worker drew benefits for 10.2 
weeks. Their benefits, paid in compen- 
sation for 40.9 million weeks of unem- 
ployment, totaled $912.9 million. Be- 
cause many States raised the max- 
imum weekly benefit amounts, the 
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average weekly benefit for total unem- 
ployment went up $1.29, to $23.32. 
Claims filed by unemployed workers 
numbered about the same in June 1953 
as in the preceding month, as seasonal 
gains in employment and the recall of 
workers to their jobs offset the effect 
of temporary lay-offs, some seasonal 
curtailments, and plant shutdowns for 
vacation periods. Initial claims rose 
3.2 percent from the May total to 
804,500, while weeks of unemployment 
claimed (representing continued un- 
employment) rose 0.1 percent to 3.8 


million—the lowest June total since 
the end of World War II. Except for 
the fact that June was a longer work- 
month than May, the number of 
claims of both types would have shown 
a slight drop from the preceding 
month. The number of beneficiaries in 
an average week declined 4.9 percent, 
and the total of 734,100 was a post- 
war low for June. Because of the 
longer workmonth, however, the total 
amount of benefits ($72 million) paid 
to unemployed workers was practi- 
cally the same as in May. 


Social Security 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 






















































































Table 13.—Average payments including vendor 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of vendor 
State, April 1953: ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
ae eee . April 1953' 
ordege | acAl@t «| atato pretettty! General a 
nera 
State? | assistance | “@phncen" | the blind |and totally assistance * Oldage | Ald to.de Ald to the | (treaty aed 
at scene disabled ws (per family) totally disabled 
ce a ens hed a “”) i = = | 
Goan aan] Sida ab | BIOS | RT] | Tay State? | | Vendor | Vendor) «=| Vendor] | Vendor 
4 ica nishaciatwicsatamininsil ah A ecaio: * igi OF (8) All pay- All pay- | all pay- All | Pay: 
Demi | aoe | moe! oh | hs | wy sa vi | ‘com | 
| e227] 184s 180 | 2995 262 52,846 | 154,708 | 405, 563 ot aA ane® | medical] “"®® | medical 
canes | 313, 894 44, 410 13, 303 (4) 135, 940 care care care care 
Sth de chdiahebendihensielh detec tind piladiid ) 154, 550 
Se isinstecs | 166, 266 29, 875 4, 806 21,704 42,812 
2 Ia ------------- 85 | 2, 162 113 883 743 Qonn --.| $75.72 | $10.00 $129.88 $15.00 $88.06 | $9.00] @) ® 
~39 Maine.....---- os |J---ecnennsa|--neoencroee ‘) 42, 680 yl eM La Ste A 57.81 08 | $81.86 |” $0. 30 
~6.9 Mass ---------| 661,580 | 80, 813 |............ 341, 396 133, 000 Hawaii .| 38.11 | $.87 | 94.69| 9.32 | 44.94| $.78| 51.55| $3.96 
-1,3 Mich .....----| 104,071 |.......-...- 1, 206 18, 421 76, 785 Ill *| 55.65 | 16.76 | 121.87| 10.12 | 60.87| 13.42| 70.76| 33.22 
~1.3 manent 859,904 | 66, 727 14, 175 (*) (*) Ind __... 44.17| 7.61 | 82.36| 5.67| 48.47| 7.78 ) @) 
2 aS a a i aaa 137, 111 S...| 61.94 | 4.65| 105.76| 7.38| 70.97| 7.98 %| (7.18 
Nebr -..------- et S i ed 196 (*) ") La.....| 51.30) ( | 63.59] .10| 47.53) .06| 41.41 06 
Nev .....------| 2, 13 |.....0s0n--a|--2-ceser02e © | Ab 640 ass ...| 73.45| 6.79|121.49| 6.40 |_._.. . 91.07 | 38.32 
N. H -....---- 69,530 | = 17, 914 2, 682 60) (4) Mich ...| 51.77| 1.20 ; my lee 66 | 68.33 | 11.30 
+h NJ panvenoa== ere’ 18, 484 |........ ig foo sig | a? Mian -| 59.33 | 14.64 | 109.71 | 9.10 | 70.09| 12.23] () o 
“13 WY | 1,508,360 | 4977 976 57,568 | 468,310} (*) cteanan (bate | we ee eee — 
ms a Nev ....| m0 | -1.0 Ur a WR ee. (*) (®) 
—5.0 15, 479 | eee 3,531 | 132, 919 
at — 28; 803 3183 | ? > oe4 | Me 387 N-H .| 55.30 | 10.00 126.51 | 13.60) @0.43| 9.00) 66.15) 10.00 
ad —— 1) 5, 965 | $08 | 22s. ;} == N. Mex. 45.43 [1-12 71.43| 3.69| 44.14| 1.30| 30.30) 2.82 
Rl...) a7, 718 | 3a Laie 7060" | 30, 793 oo) Sal Sl eel ee) eee eee 
aa © qW......----|.-.-.2.2.22-|-02----nenen|--ocerecec-e|-ncecccecces | 11, 512 N. Dak .| 58.32| 3.10 | 109.76 "05 | 53.28 |. 36| 66.92} 5.30 
sti diaciacsdsicolasinidia Rona ccendidl Cs ila cadhaiiaadien 90, 977 Ohio....| 53.31} 1.82] 83.94| .47| 53.10| 1.87 |... 
——- = 419 13 71 | 22 R.L-.-.| 58.03 | 10.69 | 114.09| 12.00| 70.54| 10.10| 60.38| 13.71 
V.1--.---- 98 | 60 |............| 2 | 40 Utah...) 59.10)  .06 | 113.09 14| 63.80|  .06| 64.00 06 
~4.3 Vi -------------|------ =n oo =| ann 2 ee Sn sone 6, 528 Vl.) ui| "14] 16.58 Higertad BB 4° (8) OF 
103 Wis _-—- 360, 982 | 7h, 469 | 7, 733 | 7,783) 158, 605 Wis....- 58.94 7.$@|129.51| 9.11 | 64.87 | 6.16| 72.79| 7.99 
—4.7 a met. | 
+18 ‘i 5 April data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle 1 For April data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- 
483 1 Ex bing ‘States that made no vendor res. for medical care for tin, July 1953. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor 
April or did not report such payments. For the special types of public payments for cal care, or both. Averages for genera 
assistance, figures in italics represent payments made without Federal parti- == here because of difference among States in or practice 
eipation. omen assistance to pay medical bills for recipients of 
429 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, the s I types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
—25 New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf made without t Federal participation. 
+5 of recipients of the special types wet Public assistance, a did nat report such Po = no vendor payments for medical care for April 
“48 | Syl eS permanently and totally disabled. * No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
-3.3 5 Average pipes not computed on baso of less than 50 recipients. 
ta for 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS bility of bringing up and supporting Roru, F. Burns; Myers, Giyn W.; 
(Continued from page 8) her children alone. Mott, FREDERICK D.; and ROSEN- 
ult for Human Services, a study of com- U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S ran) a |e een 
munity services in St. Paul, Minn. Burgav. Employed Mothers and | W@0 Experience in Payment for 
Child Care. (Bulletin No. 246.) Hospital Care.” | American Journal 
nce Maternal and Child Welfare ‘ of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., Health k 1. 4 rt I 
for ELIOT, MARTHA M. “Health Services 1953. 92 pp. 30 cents. ealth, New York, Vol. 43, Part I, 
rk- and Juvenile Delinquency.” Public The employment status of mothers, June 1953, pp. 752-756. $1. 
«of Health Reports, Washington, Vol. the development of child-care pro- Swrrzer, Mary E., and Rusk, Howarp 
own 68, June 1953, pp. 572-577. 45 grams, child-care provisions in pe- A. Doing Something for the Dis- 
ling cents. riods of economic stress, and facilities ; 

; abled. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
in Emphasizes the importance of currently available, with a description No. 197. New York: Public Af- 
ent, | — services in reducing juvenile of some community programsin1951- —_—rairs Committee, Inc., 1953. 28 pp. 
ost- | elinquency. 52. 25 cents 
the GarpNER, GeorGE E. “Psychiatric Re- ; 
otal ferrals for Delinquent Children.” Health and Medical Care UnrTED Nations. Modern Methods of 
oaid Public Health Reports, Washing- CommrrrrEe FOR THE NATION’s HEALTH. Rehabilitation of the Adult Dis- 
oti ton, Vol. 68, June 1953, pp. 578-582. Health Needs and What to Do About abled. Report of a Group-Training 

45 cents. Them. Washington: The Commit- Course Organized by the United Na- 

RocHFoRD, ELBRUN. Mothers on Their tee, 1953. 16pp. 15 cents. tions with the Co-operation of the 

Own. New York: Harper & Broth- A digest of the first volume of Build- World Health Organization and the 

ers, 1953. 210 pp. $2.75. ing America’s Health, the report of International Labour Organization. 

A mother tells other mothers her the President’s Commission on the New York: United Nations, 1952. 
experience in meeting the responsi- Health Needs of the Nation. 108 pp. $1.25. 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1953: 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 




































































such payments] 
png Percentage change from— 
May June 
Number 1953 in— 1952 in — 
State of 
recipients Total | Aver- 
amount age | 
— | Amount 1 x Amount 
| | 
Total 2__| 2, 697,075 |$126, 589,607 [$48.74 | -0.2| —0.2 | —2.4] +5.3 
1, 875, 546 | 27.50} —.1 | .1 | —85.9 | 420.2 
95,450 | 68.13 | —.7| (3) —.4| +1.9 
771,204 | 66.58 | +.1| —.3 | —.7 | $11.1 
1,812, 686 | 32.25| —.4| -1.0 | —3.0| 431.2 
18, 813, 786 | 69.39} —.2| —.2 | —8] +40 
4,111,770 | 78.70| —.1| —.1 | +1.1 | 412.8 
1,015,488 | 66.40} —.2} +.4 |—11.5] —6.1 
65,607 | 38.39 +.9| +1.1 | —1.7| +7.9 
. 145,941 | 53.95/ —.3 | +.1 | 1.3) +1.3 
_ | aS A 66, 562 , 886, 344 | 43.36) +.2) +.5 | —.9] 411.2 
Ge: 95,021 | 3,473,767 | 36.56 +2 | +.5 | —.3 | 416.7 
Hawaii... _. 2, 036 70,485 | 34.62 | —1.6| —1.1 | -6.8| —3.9 
Idaho___._. 9, 063 492,906 | 54.39) —.2| +.1 | -2.0| +4.9 
Il_........-| 102,568 | 4,206,304 | 41.01' —8| -—.9 |-66/] —7.8 
RRR 39,752 | 1,495,874 | 37.63| —.7| ~—.4 | -7.4] -3.8 
Iowa... .--- 45,531 | 2,588,288 | 56.85) —4| —.4 | —4.8| +4.8 
_.-----| 36,228 | 2,090,909 57.72 | -4| @® |=<31]) 47.1 
Map seh 55,478 | 1,951,073 | 35.17} +.1| +.1 |—10.1] +7.0 
+ ia: 119,733 | 6,128,987 | 61.19| —2| —.2 | —.7| 41.6 
Maine. ____- 13,175 | 609, 364 | 46.295; —.7| —.3 | -6.5] +.2 
Se | 467,171 a2 | -5| (@ |—4.2!] —.2 
j 
Mass. .....- 6, 384,494 | 66.70; —.4/ —.1 | —-2.4] 6.6 
Mich 4, 300, 272 | 51.47 | -1.1| —.9 | -83] —2.9 
inn 2,392,598 | 45.28) —2| +.4 | -2.9] —3.8 
Miss__ 1, 714, 597 | 28.21 | —1| 2 | 48:5 | 441/38 
Mo..- 6, 540,854 | 50.08 +.2) +.2 | —.5] 49.1 
Mont 604,168 | 57.98; —.8| —.9 | —5.5| +6.4 
Nebr 805,008 | 43.23; —9| —.8 | -9.6| —8.7 
Nev_. 148, 858 | 56.22) —.1 (3) —2.5| +.9 
i 6, 927 316,907 | 45.75 | +.1| +1.0 | —.9| 43.9 
N.J........| 21,4583 | 1,283,885 | 50.85| —.3| —1.3 | —2.0] +8.3 
N. Mex_..-| 10, 989 491,858 | 44.76 | +.5) +.6 | +1.9| +8.0 
0201000 4+: 87.78) —.7 | =.7 =8:i8}>—94 
1, 510,165 | 29.74) —.1 (3) | —1.2 | 419.3 
472,011 | 55.36) —.4|/ +.1 | -3.2] 44.3 
5,621,347 | 51.57; —.3| —.2 | —5.2| —.5 
6, 274, 257 | 65.88 | —.1 —.1 | +.1 | 426.1 
1,351,312 | 62.41 | —.2, —.1 | —3.6| +4.4 
2, 759, 066 | 42.80} —1.0| —1.1 |-10.4| —2.2 
5,000 | 7.61 | +48 +5.8 [422.7 | 424.5 
, 150 | 49.49} —.1 (4) —6.2| —4.6 
1,318,252 | 31.44} +.1 4.3 | 13 | 413'6 
, 936 44.47 | =.6| =.9° Pigg | +86 
2, 275, 505 | 36.45 | 41.2) +.9 | +4.9 +16.7 
8,429,044 | 38.43) +.1, +.1 | +.3| +14.4 
567,196 | 59.43 | —.3 *) | 1.8] 45.3 
283,748 | 41.12| +.1 +.4 |—1.3| 41.4 
7,604 | 11.02 | —1.6 | —1.2 | +2.4| 42.7 
464,765 | 26.74| —.2| +.4 | -6.6| +7.8 
4,041,499 | 62.68 | —.7| -1.7 |-3.6| —2.9 
,931 | 33.38 | -1.3) -1.3 | 41.2] 419.1 
2,516,477 | 51.51) —.5|) —.7 | —4.4| +.2 
42,274 | 59.72| +.1 4.2 | -3.1] 44.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,915 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
eee Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and paymen 
to recipients, by State, June 1953 ‘ 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


















































such payments] 
Payments to — 
recipients Percentage change from 
Num- —.. 
Btate | Deg of May June 
ients | Total | Aver- 1953 in— 1952 in— 
| amount | age ) —. 
Number Amount Number|A mount 
| | 
Total 2... 98, 691 |$5, 324, 655 | $53.95 | +0.2) (*) +1.0] +90 
MR asin cc cnt 1, 008 42,666 | 28.43; +.5| +0.4 —.3 | +167 
Alaska.......- 52 3,031 | 58.29} (4) (4) (0) (6) 
Mets fs. sncce 673 42,437 | 63.06 —.9 —.9| —5.3] +104 
Po ee eR | 1,926 75,293 | 39.09| +.5 +.1] +2.4] +865 
2 Sager | 11,792 | 1,010,153 | 85.66 0 (8) +1.8| +72 
eee 347 22,715 | 65.46 —.3 (*) +1.2 +3.5 
ie ere 308 24,366 | 79.11) +1.3| +2.2 —.3| +123 
| Sa 11,749 | 50.42/ —.4 +.1} +4.0] +135 
TO bs. none 251 5 57.94; —.4] +.5] —2.7] 416 
Fla ...........| 3,008 | 149,306) 48.22; —.4/ +.2/ —1.4] +109 
rea 3,102 | 129,100} 41.62; 0 +.2| +4.3| +198 
Hewaii______. 108 4,462 | 41.31) +2.9] +1.5] +3.8] +64 
IN isin 190 11,207 | 58.98 | +1.1 +.6| —4.5! +39 
reat | 3,745 | 183,966 | 49.12; —.6 —-.6| —5.5| 53 
es tc RO 73,641 | 44.31; —.5 —.2| -—3.0| +04 
Towa.........., 1,320] 89,984 | 68.17 -3] +3.0| +146 
ene... 600 | 37,952 | 63.25) —1.0| —.3 —.3| +146 
isd 2,513 | 93,466 | 37.19) +1.3|) +1.3 —.5| +181 
aaa BE 93,205 | 47.46) 0 —.1| 42.5) +48 
Maine._._.___. 557 | 27,874| 50.04; -—.9| —.8| —5.3) +33 
RRR 468 | 584 | 50.39 0 —.5| +1.5] +79 
Mass .......... 1,702 | 146,255 | 85.93 / -1.2/ -.5| +2.4|) +06 
| | j 
Mich .........| 1,783 | 106,925 | 59.97, -1.0| —.9]) —3.8| +21 
Minn .........| 1,154 68,083 | 59.00 +.2|/ +.3] +1.4] —34 
wee 102,455 | 34.05| +.8 +.8| +5.7| +300 
192,885 | 55.00} +.1 +.1 | +6.6) +173 
,288 | 64.02) +1.0! +.7 +.2| +12.9 
45,408 | 63.24, +.4) +.4| —.7| +483 
| 361/ © | © | ® | © | 
| 15,418] 52.44) -1.0) +.4] —2.3| +27 
| §3,186| 64.62/ —1.1! —1.8 +.6| +5.6 
18,312 | 42.59' +8.6| +.7| -—6.7| +20 
283,322 | 68.85) +.2| —.4| +.1| 422 
i ’ 
181,125 | 39.50| +.6| +.9| +3.4| +181 
; 6,429 | 58.45 —.9 | +10.3| —1.8] } =5 
i 186,445 | 51.60 —-.5| —6| —8.7| +14 
Okla -_____.- 2, 326 176,419 | 75.85 —.9| —1.0| —7.4] +85.6 
Oreg -..-._- 357 | 26, | 73.01; —1.4| +1.4|) -6.3/ +10 
ae 15,846 | 783,483 | 49.44) +.1 +.1) 41.5) 411 
5 aE 1, 206 | 8,847 | 7.34] +8.8] +5.1 | +63.0| +62.9 
SS ae 179 | 11,460] 64.02 +.6|/ —1.4| —3.8 +3.0 
> 1,623 | 59,711 | 36.7 +.2 +.3 | 42.0] +323 
a 196 | 8,454 | 43.13; —1.5!] —1.4| —3.9! +46 
Tenn .......... 3,025 | 125,942 41.63{ +.8|) +.7| +7.8| 413.7 
Tex ...........| 6,056 | 261,671 | 43.21}; +.3 +.4| +.5 +14.8 
ee 214 13,961 | 65.24) —1.4| +.2| —3.2 +4.5 
_, eens a 7,776} 45.21; 0 | +.2] oO | +23 
, i aaa 42 468 (4) ¢ | @® | ® | @& 
45, 580 | 34.17 —.1 | +.1 |) —7.9 | +.7 
63,990 | 79.49 +1.1 +4] —3.0 -.4 
45,504| 30.00 —.2; —.1| +4.0| +20 
72,388 | 58.42 —.6 —.4| —6.9 8 
WIP ccciscttee 80 4,931 | 61.64 (4) (*) (*) () 
| 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All date 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (491 recipients, 
$43,508 in payments), in Washington (8 recipients, $378 in payments), in 
Missouri (956 recipients, $52,648 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,680 
recipients, $328,591 in payments). 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, June 1953 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































| Number of recipients) Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- Average per— a ~ Soc a ~a 
State ber of 
ilies | ‘Total? \Children| , Total | 
amount ~ _ a, | yom. 
am- p- ro r of | 
| ily | ient | fam- | Amount) ¢,7,. Amount 
ilies | ilies | 
tie | | 
Total? ....... 563, 278 1, 981, 4381, 492, 640] $46, 24, 249 $82.11| $23.34) —1.0) —1.6) —4 ; +3.3 
a8 a Neate ae eH. 
| | | 
er 17,791} 65,428; 50,570} 713,937; 40.13; 10.91) —1.2)  —.7| —1.7| +118 
Alaska.......... 2,937, 2,147; 75,213] 85.08) 25.61) O | +1.5) +151) +320 
eee 14,261! 10,769, 343,734) 92.63) 24.10, +1.1) +1.1| +26) +26.9 
Sear 9, 37,315) 28,572) 548,985) 55.46, 14.71) —20.7) 20.6) 241.4) —.9 
BER cednctoiees 52,145] 166,620! 127,207) 6, 203, 187] 118.96 37.23, (4) | —.1| 47) —3.2 
Eisersdsceces 5,156] 19,102) 14,503) 537,876) 104.32) 28.16) —1.1) 1.2] +3.0) +89 
Saceemnnese 4,113) 13,547, 9,977, 469,453) 114.14) 34.65) —.4) —.2| 10.2) —3.6 
i ceacansteses 713) 2,810, 2,175! 62,310) 87.39) 22.17) —.7) +.4) —3.5| +1.2 
TEs. -osconatin 2, 017| 8,325] 6,486 220, 316) 109. 23) 26. 46) +1.5) 16) +11) +443 
 Cegaepmar: 18,490! 63,192) 47,623) 984,948) 53.27; 15.50) +.2) +.4) +53) +17.4 
Tiicntanosnteose - 44,408 33,884! 917,809) 72.53) 20.67) —22) —24)—-31.5) —24 
Hawaii... ......| 3,151} 11,847) 9,313, 266, 736) 84.65, 22.52) —1.2) 1.3} -.7) +.3 
i kintanees | 1,854) 6,465) 4,747, 221,660) 119.56) 34.29) —.3} —.7|—120) —6.1 
eee | 20,864) 77,141) 57,702) 2,357,042] 112.97 30.55) —3.7) -—3.9| 7.2) —5.2 
ee ,030, 19,321! 590,474) 78.07, 22.68) —1.2) —.8) —9%1) +48 
_ aapeneen 5,843, 20,812) 15,522! # 605,087| 118.96) 33.40) +.2 (4) +8.2) +21.3 
-=--s-see--| 3,879} 13,882) 10,603} 383,041) 98.75) 27.50) —1.8) 1.8) —5.7) +22 
ilisencosemensen , 297| 803| 54,183) 1,308,700) 64.48) 17.98) +.1) +.3) +24) +57.7 
iicnedemttes 19,753, 73,703) 55,366, 1, 246,864) 63.12} 16.92 —25) —26) —124) —13.4 
SEARS 4,171| 14,595} 10,562} 341,954) 81.98} 23.43) —1.3) —-1.5] —5.5) +6.0 
itaincseuecieins | 5,363, 21,024) 16,138} 500,703) 93.36] 23. 82 —1.7) =Ll) 47.5) +114 
i natsaiai 12,439, 40,908, 30,221) 1,418,429) 114.03] 34.67) —.5) 1.0) —49, —5.4 
 Neggnapeere 20,486 «67, 658 692} 2,067, 769| 100.94) 30.56) —3.6, 3.2) -19.3) —16.6 
— (weneestes 7,156 24,359, 18,657] 719,286 100.51) 29.53) —1.6| —24) —68| —5. 
i Masscnansies | 11,373) 42,865, 33,217) 317,378} 27.91) 7.40) —.9) —.6) +68) +191 
i cenanonepes | 20,507; 69,940 51,848} 1,241,228) 60.53) 17.75 —.4, —.2) 5.4) +9.0 
Mont. .......... | 2,244) 7,907) 5,881] -229,127| 102.11 28.98) -—.8 —.6) —13) +145 
Nebr... ---| 2,451! 8,506) 6,208) 226,127) 92.26) 26.58 —1.2) —1.5) —9.2) —7.0 
| See 19) 67 48 758} () 11.31} @( | @® % | © 
reese | 1,263 4,460, 3,204) 140, 785) 111.47; 31.57, -1.8 1.5) -%7 —3.3 
eS | 4,091) 16,842) 12, 784] 364] 108.67, 32.20) () | —.2) -3.4) +41 
| } | | 
> ae 5,434) 19,546, 14,970, 380,106) 71.61) 19.91) +15) +1.7) +12) +161 
asi vcsnneid 44,996, 157,760, 114,415] §, 287, 577| 117.51} 33.52) —1.5) —1.1) -13.4) 86 
ie ccnmenon | 16,934] 62,9 5, 47,946| 987,207) 57.12) 15.38} —3. 7) -3.4| —1.3| +17.0 
peer 1, 499 5,358; 4,089) 163,489) 109.07) 30.51) —2.1) —1.0) —4.3 +6.7 
Ohio*..........| 12,788, 47,702; 36,082) 1,051,196) 8220) 22.04) —.5) 9) —29 +07 
Rear | 17,140) 57,206) 43,642) 1,587,185) 92.55] 27.75, 1.5) 1.8) —121) +147 
| eeaseamnee | 3,200) 11,129, 8, 396) 562| 119.55) 34.38) —1.6) —.9| —5.2) +7.1 
i cccsussiibacd | 25,406; 95,126, 71,968, 2,429,133) 95.61) 25.54) —22) —3.5) —15.5) —8.1 
P. R............| 36,080] 113,683, 87, 387 061} 9.53) 3.03) +10.3,  +10.2| +33.6) +40.1 
R.I...-........| 3,165} 10, 606 1G) $00,708 101.34) 30.24) —1.0, 1.7) —44) 9 +.5 
} | | 
6,678, -25,321| 19,601, 300,544) 45.01) 1187 —.2 +2 —.3) 49 
8. Dak.........| 2.685 8,892) 6,745) 219,901) 81.90, 24.73 —.7, +.4) +29) +169 
iain atahened (19,900 71,834! 54,116) 1,344,958] 67.56) 18.72) —.7) —.5| —.7| +87.3 
Se isinewiedetnen | 17,313) 67,382) 50,311) 1,135, 65.60} 16.85) —.1) —.2) +97) +385 
Utah...........| 2,889, 10,023» 7,379 325, 368) 112.62, 32.46) —.3} ="4) +1.7| +8.9 
iiptienasheteuine 1, 028 3,506, 2,744) «= 76,038| 73.97) 21.15) +.5| +.9) +1.0) +383 
aE 196 624 534| 3,065} 15.64) 4.91) —5.8| 10.7) —11.7| —15.3 
iineckashoens 7,442) 28,273, 21,655, 470,340) 63.20) 16.64, —.9) 1.4) —1.0| +182 
Wash 9,078, 30,479] 22,213] 1,004, 4141 120.56] 35.91) —1.0| -26| +.8| +159 
. Va. 17,649, 65,151) 50,756} 1,456,381.) 82.52) 2235) -—23 -23) +46) +442 
8,006) 27,308 © 20,224) "952, 442| 118.97] 34.76, —2.0 —2.3| 38) +21 
506 1,835) 1,376) 54, 520) 107. 73 2.71) -3.1) 4.5) +16) +89 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1953, p. 16. All data subject to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the require- 
ments of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘Includes program administered without Federal 
participation in Nevada. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
are made to recipients quarterly. 


Bulletin, September 1953 


* In addition to these payments from aid to depend 
ent children funds, supplemental payments of 
$98,506 from general assistance funds were made to 
3,504 families in Missouri, and $114,017 to 3,305 
families in Ohio. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 
100 families. 





Table 17.—P tion of population 
receiving assistance (recipient rates 
by State, June 1953 é ) 


{Exclusive of recipients receiving only vendor 
ments for medical care; all rates Sabdest to voviliont 




















Recipi- 
Recipi- Children E.3 Recipi- 
ents of ving ents 
aidtode-| tothe 
old-age t of general 
assistance) Children ——, 
State | per 1,000 | ° ently and | per 1,000 
~ | per 1,000} totally “ 
fa a popu- disabled = 
aged 65 a per 1,000 under 
1 
and over age 183 Bm age 65? 
eer? 
Total_. 191 30 2.6 3.7 
307 44 5.4 m 
330 351 3.8 
268 |g ees 3.2 
342 40 .7 1.6 
266 OP ice 4.5 
382 5.2 3.1 
79 |g 9 
60 -5 *) 
43 33 2.6 L1 
240 GD Rid caccinen ® 
essed 392 26 2.3 1.4 
Hawaii. 88 351 34.2 46.9 
Idaho.... 189 22 2.5 3 
MARRS 125 23 8 5.2 
| Ee 102 GD didacanticnie $4.5 
Iowa _... 157 Ue Ridncinadieeel 2.6 
eae 174 18 2.6 2.0 
Se 220 4 Soe 2.4 
oN 604 55 8.7 2.9 
Maine... 134 ee 8.4 
, 61 21 2.3 1.2 
Mass. ... 189 23 2.9 4.6 
Mich... 164 23 4 4.3 
inn... 182 ) 2 See 4.2 
Miss..... 364 38 1.3 6 
| | wae 209 43 5.3 6.2 
Mont.... 185 29 3.7 2.2 
Nebr... 133 ) ee * 
Nev..-.. 211 OF i rnmeancasneias 3.7 
| ae a 113 20 -4 4.4 
oe 49 9 .7 $2.7 
N. Mex.. 300 52 5.0 8 
ee Bicus 77 23 3.2 5.1 
{= 202 31 3.1 1.1 
N. Dak.. 166 18 2.3 2.1 
Ohio..... 141 15 1.3 6.3 
Okla..... 449 56 3.4 ® 
Oreg....- 146 17 24 7.3 
Ti tnaant 67 23 1.6 2.3 
We Mitened 483 381 412.1 31.0 
| 5 115 35 1.2 8.6 
|: ae 329 23 5.3 1.4 
S. Dak. .| 192 29 1.1 2.9 
Tenn. ...! 242 GD hewccinteend 2.0 
yn 381 | | eres (* 
Utah... 203 26 3.9 3.1 
, , oe 167 22 1.2 ® 
We tisaies 329 945 343 57.0 
» ae 73 19 1.9 (0) 
Wash... 273 2 3.9 5.5 
W. Va... 174 67 4.8 4.3 
;. ee 146 18 -5 3.8 
WoGiases 200 14 2.6 1.5 














1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance as of July 1953. note below. 
3 Based on census data, July 1951. 
3 Based on census data, A 1950. 
« Number —- not currently available. 
5 Rate includes unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving medical care, hospi and burial 


only. 

* Program administered without Federal partici- 
pation. 

NOTE: Not comparable with general assistance 
rates published before December 1 when aged 
persons, to be a small part of the general 
assistance population, were excluded from the base 
for the first time. Asaresult, interstate comparisons 
are no longer affected by State differences in the pro- 
portions of aged persons in the total population. 
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Table 18.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
June 1953 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 








Paymentsto | 
secetnte Percentage change from— 
Num- | l | 
State ber of May June 
recip- 1953 in— 1952 in— 





ients Total | Aver- | 
amount | age 


| | | 
\Number Amount Number Amount 



































| 

Total__---./176, 348 |$8, 498, 199 | $48.19 | +2.1 | +1.4 | +21.3 | +26.9 
9,052 | 251,780| 27.81|/ +.8| +.9] +5.9] +29.5 
686 21,202 | 31.04 | +10.6 | +10.4 |-4+207.6 | +254.8 
4,199 | 234,518 | 55.85) +2.3 | +2.4/ 412.7) +422.1 
93 5,230 | 56.24 | —24.4 | —22.4 | —33.6| —21. 
1, 446 89,001 | 61.55) +.4| +.4| 413.2) +417.7 
4,564 | 182,512| 39.90/ +8.1| +8.4 |.___.-.. Ceasers 
1,247| 58,476 | 46.89) +.2| —.7| $11.9) +11.6 
er | , 82 | 47,964 | 57.93} +.1| 41.3) 42.6] 413.1 
| 4,303 | 187,852 | 43.66 2.3 | +3.2] 443.0) +49.8 
ea | 3,036 | 173,166) 57.04) +.7| +1.3 | +11.9 | +23.7 
LS | 13,575 | 560,906 | 41.32) —1.6| —1.6|) —91| —7.2 
_ | ee | 3,504| 178,571 | 50.96) +1.5| +1.5]| +30.2| +40.3 
Mass -__..__- | 8,418 | 518,649 | 61.61 | +3.8| +7.5| +58.7| +58.5 
Mich __.......| 1,465 | a 65.82 | +1.5| +1.3 | 434.4 | +853.5 
See | 1,533 35,259 | 23.00| +4.7| +6.7 | +66.6| +98.8 
7 pa | 12,832 | 666,478 | 51.94; +.7] +.8/ 411.0] +23.5 
Mont __--__..- | 1,234) 77,780) 63.03) —.9| —.7| 411.5] +24.9 

Wo aye 5,952 | 52.21| (2) e) | @) (2) 
“, eae | 2,166 | 157,400 | 72.67) +3.7| +.4| +34.5| +56.9 
ies... 1,919 | 70,450 | 36.71| —.4| +.1| -14.6| —22:8 
a | 31,212 | 2,018,176 | 64.66; +.8| +.3] +2.6| +49.4 
IC 7,207 | 256,044 | 35.09| +3.0| +2.9| +40.3| +76.7 
| 45,234 | 61.04; —.1] —5.1 +13.5 | +17.9 
| 309,796 | 49.45 | +2.0) 41.9|/+21.6| +34.4 
| 302,625 | 69.65) +3.4| +3.6 | 461.5 | +117.6 
| 163,120 | 74.39; +1.3| +.7/ +15.5| +422.6 
| 497,499; 48.50) +.9| +.4| 44.9]! 413.3 
| 104,047 | 8.20 | +13.4 | +10.5 | 494.1 | +842 
| 37,214 | 61.51 | +11.8 | +14.4 |4116.8 | +106.0 
| 189,854 | 31.30) +1.2| 41.1 | +30.3 | +28.4 

| 

17,996 | 45.79| +1.8| +2.0 | +72.4 | +87.6 
95,577 | 63.59; —.5| —1.1| —2.1!] +7.4 
11,282} 44.95} +.4] +1.0/ 421.8] 428.7 

aa ©} ©...) Bite 
135,780 | 35.82 | +2.2| +1.8!+18.8| +27.0 
300,441 | 70.13| +.7| —.3) +7.4| +20.6 
W. Va -_....| 5,228 | 195,988 | 37.49) —.2| —.1 | +67.2| +94.4 
ie RP 1, 084 70,674| 65.200; +.6| +.9/ 411.9) 414.7 
aE: 461 27,522 | 69.70} +3.4 +3.7 —.4; +10.1 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

3 Jn addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $32,276 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,489 recipients. 
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Table 19.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, June 1953 } 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





onsale 
| Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 





| 
| Num- | M J 
State | berof | } oy une 
| cases | Total | Aver- | 1953 ip 1952 in— 


amount age | 
| 


| 
|Number Amount /Number Amount 














| a 

















| 

Total ?____| 255, 000 |$12, 033, 000 v7.1 | —2.4| —3.3 | ~12.8 | —10.5 
= 171 | 4,064 | 23.77| +4.3| +3.2| +14.0| +12.4 
Alaska... .- 78 3,758 | 48.18 | —27.8 | —23.4 | —38.1 | 31.3 
Ariz _.......| 1,480 66,394 | 44.86 | +5.6) +3.2/ +13.0| +12.8 
Ark. &.....1 202 7,683 | 13.68 | —2.9| —-3.0 —8.5 | 3.8 
oT, SS 27,365 | 1,300,975 | 47.54) -—.3| —.4| —1.5/4 +1.0 
Colo ........| 1,475 61,731 | 41.85 | —6.8| —3.8| —18.5| —16.0 
Conn .......| 43,670 | 4198,419 | 54.07| -—1.3] —.7| —5.6 —.3 
Del... 728 1,389 | 43.12 —.1} —.1] | +.6 +8.7 
> ae 810 | 51,315 | 63.35 | +3.7| +6.2 | +13.4/] +18.3 
| eae * 5,200 | 9 Reece FAR BRbhgret foe ur) lebesy: 

| 

Re sy... 2, 169 | 38, 498 7.75 | —4.9| +1.5 | —36.2 33.5 
Hawaii___ 1, 684 | 93,170} 55.33) -3.5| —4.2| —.4 +5.2 
Idaho &_____ 106 | 4,079 | 38.48; —7.0| —8.0| —26.9| —24.0 
Sem 22,034 | 1,290,364| 58.56! —2.6| —3.2| —12.7| —12.0 
{ae 7,389 | 260,779 | 35.29, —6.3| 43.2) —31.7| —17.3 
WG....<0-- 3, 197 | 99,194} 31.03) —1.3/} —3.9| —.8 +2.3 
Kans .._. 1,701 | 81,274 | 47.78 —.5| —4.1] —8.2 —4.5 
et 2, 666 | 73,469 | 27.56! +2.1 |) +1.6| —3.2 —1.8 
ES 6, 797 262,766 | 38.66 —.6| —1.2| —3.8 —3.6 
Maine______- 2,727| 118,663] 43.51 | —11.9| -—9.6| —7.5 4.7 
a 2, 345 124,354 | 53.03| —3.3| —3.0| —20.9|} —14.0 
Mass ._- 11, 140 573,415 | 51.47) —4.0| —5.3 | —19.9| —18.3 
Mich _._....| 11,374 612,343 | 53.84/ —5.9| —1.1] —45.3) —28.5 
Minn -.____. 5, 265 250,674 | 47.61; —5.0| —7.9/ —1.6 +.6 
a 828 10, 682 12.90 0 —.7 —8.5 —7.7 
= See 8, 342 284,356 | 34.09) —1.9| —1.6| —9.5 —3.1 
Mont --...-- 16,804 | 28.82; +8.6 | +13.0 2.8 —3.5 
Mere... § 205 $10,410 | 35.29 | —1.7 +.1] —1.7| +28.5 
; ae 825 34,913 | 42.32 | -—9.2 | —12.2| —23.5 16.2 
i i eet 5, 489 369, 501 | 67.32 | —2.0) —4.2 | —10.9| “i 
N. Mex .... 349 8,723 | 24.99) +48) +5.7 | +32.7 | +42.6 
...... | 929, 204 | 2,131,183 | 72:93; —5.4| —5.5| —29.5| —20.9 
a: ee | 1,741 34,716 | 19.94 —.7 —.7 | —17.1 | —20.9 
ae 349 13,288 | 38.07 | —11.9 | —21.6 | +10.1 | +22.6 
Ohio 19____.. | 19,709 | 848,877 | 42.87) -1.1) —3.3| —.8| +74 
Okla ____- 11 6, 000 | | eee, ae att WORE Lanes ; —.8 
ees. 4,639 | 265,288] 57.19] —3.3| —9.3] +4.2| +6.7 
oe 15,817 | 839,457 | 53.07} —4.0| —5.4 —16.0 | —10.4 
iy eae of £298 | 14,370} 6.76| —7.5| —8.6 | +23.3 | +18.7 
_) See 3, 393 | 205,540 | 60.58 | —4.2 | —10.8 | —16.8 | —14.1 
ao 2,191 | 49,592 | 22.63 +.9 | +4.4| +5.3 |) +40.0 
6: Dak ..... 655 | 16,684 | 25.47) —6.4 | —13.1 | +10.5| (1) 
Tenn ___- 2, 587 | 33,631 | 13.00} —1.3| —.8| +13.3 | 410.4 
36,900 | 13 169,000 |....___- Roe RE Rts Te 
Utah____ 1, 252 74,574 | 59.56/ —.8| —1.5| +6.0| +13.9 
,, pe 181,250 | 18 86,000 |........ RRS Baas Nicthceate , : 
a 161 1,661 | 10.32) —8.5| —7.9| —34.8| --32.5 
_, See 1, 937 66,661 | 34.41} —2.1 | +1.3 —13.6| +4.7 
Wash -______ 7, 926 477,778 | 60.28! —7.8 | 3.8 | +20.7 | +34.3 
i ee 4,065 | 137,489 | 33.82 | +21.6 | +29.6 | +20.2| +60.3 
WN iu .- 000 4,721 | 271,170 | 57.44) -3.1| -3.4| -2.4| +32 
WO 6s 137 ,089 | 44.45| —5.5 | —14.9| +48.7 +4.1 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical cere, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data 
for 52 States. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

4 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receivirg cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical! care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. : 

8 Includes 3,504 cases and payments of $98,506 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children program. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Includes 6, 828 cases and payments of $215, 496 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,188 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,325 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma myn jenny: 4 Relief Board. 

12 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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A statistical summary of the operations of the social security programs during the 
calendar year 1952 is presented in the following pages. Comprehensive data are given 
for the programs for which the Social Security Administration has responsibility— 
old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, maternal and child health and 
child welfare services, and the program of the Federal credit unions. The operations 
of related programs, including employment security, are also reported, but in less 


detail. 
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General Social Security Data 


Table 1.—Personal income, 1952, 1951, 1950, and 1940 ! 
[Corrected to July 28, 1953] 





























Amount (in millions) Percentage distribution \Percentage change, 1952 from— 
Type of payment . : | ' ™ 
1952 1951 | 1950 | 1940 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1940 | 1951 1950 | 1940 
| | | | | 
a I $269, 656 | $254,332 | $226,707 | $78,347 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0; +60) +189) +2442 
ane 184,365 | 170,071 | 145,968 | 47,637 | 68. 4 | 66.9 | 64.4 | 60.8; +84 | +26.3 | +287.9 
Proprietors’ and rental I 6 tin tnce chews. 51, 154 50, 674 45, 450 16, 280 | 19.0 19.9 | 20.0 20.8 | +.9 +12.6 +214.2 
Personal interest income and dividends... .... | 20, 20,469 | 19, 587 9, 444 7.8 | 8.0 8.6 | 121) +26 +7.2 |) +1223 
| RENT SSR aE RAT 2, 357 2, 320 2, 392 2, 697 | .9 | 9 | ia) 3.4 +1.6 1.5 12.6 
Social insurance and related payments *.______ 3 7, 080 6, 587 | 1,771 | 3.0 | 2.8 2.9 2.3 +12.9 +21.3 +3651.3 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses _| 724 1, 201 2,179 | 28 3 5 1.0 | (’) —39.7| —66.8 (8) 
M us income payments ®.............| 2, 280 2, 517 4, 544 | 490 | 8 | 1.0 | 2.0 | 6 | —9.4 —49.8 | +365.3 
| | | | | | 





_ | All payments for continental United States except omalonpes: income, which ployment insurance and temporary disability benefits (including payments 
includes pay of Federal civilian and military personne! stationed abroad. under eos plans); and readjustment allowances to veterans under the Service- 
3 January 1952, insurance contributions from the self-employed men’s Readjustment Act. 
excluded from total but not deducted from ay ged income. * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, less employee contributions to 7 Less than 0.05 percent. 
social insurance and related programs; includes other labor income (except work- 8 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
men’s compensation), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and Government * Includes payments under the Government life insurance, national service 
contributions to allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. life insurance, and military and naval insurance programs, the Government 
4 Pa ts to recipients under the special public assistance programs and _ contributions to nonprofit organizations, business transfer payments, recoveries 
rh assistance. For 1940, includes earnings of persons employed by NYA, 
, 


under the Employer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and seamen, and profits 
and CCC; earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects of military service exchanges. 


financed from vee | funds are included in employees’ income. 
* Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; railroad, Federal, State, Source: Basic data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 

and local retirement benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen’s Commerce. 

compensation (including payments for medical care); State and railroad unem- 


Table 2.—Total earnings, wages and salaries, and estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected social insur- 
ance and related programs, by specified period, 1947-52 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1953] 




















Wages and . | Payrolls covered by unemploy- 
salaries 3 Payrolls covered by retirement programs ment insurance programs Payrolls 
Cen | eee A aed BR ae a NRT i covered by 
Period lol Old-age Federal | State and State | Railroad Workmen's 
earnings * | and | Railroad , civil- | local gov- | unem- unem- | mt 
Total Civilian | Total | survivors| retire- | service | ernment Total | ployment | ployment | rosrame’® 
| | ur- | ment‘ retire- | retire- | insur- insur- | aie 
| | | ance ¢ ment {| ment | | ance ¢ ance ¢ 
RECO Srey oe eee | $158, 669 | $122,042 | $117,974 | $107, 450 | $5,113 | $4, 809 $5,440 | $01,347 | $86, 234 $5, 113 $91, 500 
ae 174,484 | = 134, 327 130, 35 118,450 | 101,892 5, 539 4, 469 6,550 | 101,270 95, 731 5, 539 | 101, 500 
Se 168,168 | 133,418 129,169 | 117,825 99, 645 | 5, 133 | 5, 707 7, 340 98, 653 93, 520 | 5, 133 | 100, 000 
EERE SE ETE 182, 945 | 145, 538 140,539 | 128,744 109,439 5, 327 | 6, 068 7,910 108, 162 102, 835 5, 327 | 109, 500 
a eee 211,652 | 169,814 | 161,174 | 154,256 | 133,000 | 6,101 | 6, 395 8, 760 | : 118, 243 | 6,101 | 127, 200 
be eee | 225, 480 183, 705 173, 330 167,632 | 145,000 | 6, 133 | 6, 929 9,570 | 133,453 | 127,320 | 6, 133 137, 200 
1951 | | 
January-March .---_..-. | 50, 443 40, 068 38, 223 35, 914 30, 700 1, 458 1, 566 2, 190 29. 28, 006 1, 458 | 30, 000 
April-June. ..........- 52, 308 41, 995 39, 884 | 38, 057 32, 700 1, 549 1, 578 2, 230 30, 704 29, 155 | , 549 31, 300 
July-September... ._.. 53,571 | 43,084 | 40,806 | 38,824, 33,800 | 1, 855 1,4 1,970 | 30,851 | 29,206 1,555 31, 500 
October-December - - - -- 55, 330 44, 667 | 42, 261 41, 461 35, 800 1, 539 1, 752 2, 370 33, 325 31, 786 | 1 34, 400 
| | 
1952 
} } | 
Jan -March........| 54, 001 43, 811 41,296 | 39,714 | 34, 000 1, 504 1,770 2,440 | 31,447 29, 943 1, 504 32, 400 
April-June. -_.........- 55, 136 44, 732 42,121 | 40, 657 | 35, 000 1, 501 1, 696 2, 460 | 32, 281 | 30, 7: 1, 501 33, 200 
July-September. --__._-_! 56, 956 | 46, 351 43, 797 41, 382 36, 000 1, 542 1, 760 2, 080 | 32, 857 31,315 1, 542 33, 800 
October-December - - — 59, 387 48,811 | 46, 206 | 45, 879 | 40, 000 1, 586 1, 703 2, 590 | 36, 868 35, 282 1, 586 37, 800 


| 
' 


1 Includes employee contributions under contributory systems. Continental 
nited States except with respect to Federal Government personnel. Data for 
1950, 1951, and 1952 subject to revision. Act). 
* Includes earnings of the self-employed. Quarterly data for self-employed Source: Data on total earnings and wages and salaries from the Office of Busi- 
adjusted to when-earned, rather than when-received, basis. ai ness Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by State and local 
* Civilian and military wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind including —_ government retirement and by workmen’s compensation estimated by the Social 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. Quarterly data = Security Administration; data for other programs based on reports of administra- 
adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus payments. tive agencies. 
4 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in employment covered by 
program; excludes self-employed earnings covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance beginning in 1951. 











5 Payrolls of employers insuring with private carriers, State funds, or self-in- 
sured, and Federal programs; excludes railroads (covered by Employer’s Liability 
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Table 3.—Expenditures for civilian social security and related public programs, by source of funds and by program 
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fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 * 
[In millions; data corrected to July 1953] 
1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
Program | l 
Total | Federal | Stateand | Total | Federal | Stateand | Total | Federal | State and 
Total_..... ee a ee Se $14, 815.6 $8, 206.7 |  $6,608.9 | $13,762.9 | $7, 487.5 | $6, 275.4 | $13,818.2 | $6, 720.2 $7, 098.0 
Social insurance and related programs. ---.--....... 7, 856.3 | 5, 525.4 | 2, 330.9 | 6, 892.3 | 4, 843.4 2, 048.9 6, 968.4 
Old-age and survivors insurance 2, 067.0 | 9 Gir .@ | .wditiadencce | 1, 568.5 | pg eos 784.1 
ne og, a a a 390.7 | pg ae 321.0 | pe SaaS bs 304.4 
Public employee retirement systems ?_.....-... 990.1 586.1 404.0 922.0 | 555.0 367.0 743.6 
Employment security *.................-..-...- 1, 187.1 195.3 | 991.8 | 1,060.5 | 177.8 872.7 | 2,042.2 
unemployment insurance... ...-...... 26.3 SU Nitinwa wibdeeiviiia 28.3 | , Ep Ree 119.6 
Railroad temporary disability insurance--_._.... 27.7 | ye ge ee 28.9 | 28.9 |. ncancansen 31.1 
State oneae disability insurance, total *.- -. WB.7 hunddcndccose 176.7 | 130.6 |....... assee] 139.6 73.5 
Hospitalization and medical benefits #......_- oe) ae ee 12.2 | CY, area 9.6 2.5 
Veterans’ ae eS ae! See 2, 193.9 SD, Se hen dblnensian 2, 131.7 | 5 OY gg Se 2, 241.2 2,24 
Workmen's compensation, total. ..............- 796.7 38.3 | 7758.4 701.7 32.1 | 7 669.6 628.7 25.1 7603.6 
Hospitalization and medical benefits §._.....- 245.0 6.0 | 239.0 220.0 4.6 | 215.4 193.0 5.2 187.8 
SRR RS sO ae ee 2, 584.1 1, 210.7 | 1, 373.4 | 2, 585.1 | 1, 189.6 | 1, 395.5 2, 586.0 1,097.2 1, 488.8 
Special types of public assistance, total ®.------. 2,322.0 1,210.7 | 1,111.3 | 2,261.3 | = 1,189.6 | 1,071.7 2, 164.7 1, 097.2 067.6 
Vendor payments for medical care §*...-__..- 70.5 | — (i) (1) | 48.1) (i) | (is) BB hrsncn cise 37.8 
General assistance, total............- ble Pdbbcious SBS icdbdabecwnn 262.1 | 7 aera 323.8 431.2 | necsussahls 421.2 
Vendor payments for medical care § *________ OY 5 OTS ee 48.6 | aS 52.6 98.6 | cae 58.0 
Health and medical services '.-.............-...- 3,311.1 | 1,111.8 | 2, 199.4 3, 089.7 1,009.2 | 2, 080.5 2, 922.4 997.7 1,924.7 
Hospital and medical care #._--.-_-.........., 1,045.1} "711.7| 1,283.5 | 1,755.6| "640.5| 1,115.2] 1,649.4 636.9} 1,012.5 
i Rnsadbcndeesccputéncenoossenessuiinces 650.0 | | EE 584.7 | |g 585.9 BBG ciscuiicins 
Fe ee es ee 1, 295.1 61.6 | 1, 233.5 | 1,171.0 | 55.8 | 1,115.2 1,063.5 51.0 1,012.5 
Hospital construction 4. ......-.........-...-.. 562.3 | 241.3 14 321.0 | 550.4 216.4 | 334.0 518.4 216.4 302.0 
eterans........... r 115.1 | SOO.S Lis inidindibinds 106.4 | U4 been 156.2 186.2 |.-.-.--. wad 
| RBS RTS ee Sy i a 447.1 | 126.1 | 321.0 | 444.0 | 110.0 334.0 362.3 60.3 302.0 
Maternal and child health care ¥__-......._.... 36.4 | 24.5 | 11.9 34.4 | 2.1 11.3 28.7 19.1 9.7 
Other community and related health services '*_ 767.3 | 134.3 | 14 633.0 749.2 | 129.2 | 620.0 725.8 125.3 600.5 
OD aaa 1, 064.1 | 358.8 | 705.3 1, 195.8 | 445.3 | 750.5 1,341.4 506.4 835.0 
Vocational rehabilitation, total................. 33.4 22.8 | 10.6 31.0 21.7 9.3 30.0 21.0 9.0 
Medical rehabilitation §...................-.. 7.4 3.7 3.7 | 6.5 3.3 | 3.3 6.4 3.2 3.2 
Veterans’ programs 17._......_.-.........-.----- 377.3 234.5 142.8 | 662.8 328.1 | 334.7 853.1 391.1 462.0 
Institutional and other care '!*._...........-.... 410.4 | 10.4 400.0 | 366.9 6.9 | 360.0 331.6 6.6 325.0 
School Junch program !9_ __..................... 138.0 83.6 | 54.4 | 129.2 | 82.8 | 46.5 122.4 83.4 39.0 
| eR eae ee 105.0 7.5 9 97.5 | 5.9 5.9 () 4.3 4.3 () 


| Data represent reported or estimated expenditures from public funds (general 
and special) and trust accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude 
transfers to such accounts and loans; and include administrative expenditures 
unless otherwise noted. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, 
most States, and some localities; for other States and localities fiscal years cover 
various 12-month periods ended within the specified year. 

+ Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving service. Data 
for administrative expenditures not available for all programs. 

+ Represents unemployment insurance and employment service programs and, 
for 1949-50, reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. ’ 

‘ Represents cash benefits and hospitalization and medical benefits, including 
those paid under private plans in 3 of the 4 States with ee ee a and adminis- 
trative expenditures of the State agencies. Data on administrative expenditures 
of private plans underwritten by private insurance carriers or self-insured not 
available. Benefits first payable in New York program, July 1950. 

‘ Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expenditures, 
not separately available but included for whole program in preceding line. 

* Represents pensions, annuities, burial awards, readjustment allowances, and 
estimated administrative expenditures for these payments; excludes expenditures 
from the Government life insurance fund. 

’ Represents payments by private insurance carriers, State funds, and self- 
insurers of benefits payable under State law and estimated costs of State ad- 
ministration. 

§ Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and, beginning 
Oct. 1950, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* Represents payments made directly to suppliers of medical care and services 
on behalf of assistance recipients; excludes expenditures for medical care made by 
recipients. For 1950-51, estimated expenditures from public assistance funds for 
medica] care of recipients (including vendor payments) totaled $225 million—$197 
million for recipients of special types of assistance and $28 million for general as- 
sistance recipients. 

Pes Data for 1950-51 and 1951-52 on source of funds for these payments not avail- 
able. 

Excludes all medical expenditures (health services and research) of the Mili- 
tary Establishment and the Atomic Energy Commission; health services pro- 
vided in connection with primary and secondary public education; hospital and 
medical payments and services included under workmen’s compensation, State 
temporary disability insurance, and vocational rehabilitation, and vendor pay- 
ments for medical care included in public aid programs, all shown elsewhere in 
the table; international health activities; professional education of nurses, 
physicians, and other medical personnel (other than teaching and training grants 
in specialized public health fields); and expenditures for medical services and 
research subordinate to the performance of other functions such as those of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
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13 Includes hospital and outpatient care in public institutions and expenditures 
for maintenance of existing facilities. Excludes expenditures for domi care 
by the Veterans Administration included under veterans’ welfare services below 
and institutions for chronic care (other than mental and tuberculous) included 
under institutional and other care below. 

13 Federal expenditures include cost of hospital planning and surveys, new con- 
— and major repairs; State and local expenditures represent new construc- 
tion only. 

‘¢ Preliminary. 

‘6 Federal expenditures are for maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and estimated Federal administrative costs for these programs. 
State and local expenditures represent required matching of Federal ts under 
the maternal and child health program and the program for cri children; 
expenditures above the matching requirement and State-local administrative 
expenditures are included under State and local expenditures for other com- 
munity and related health services. 

6 Federal expenditures represent those made by the National Institutes of 
Health and other units of the U. S. Public Health Service for community health 
programs, medical research, and Uateing, fellowships and teaching stipends in 
special public health fields, and by the Food and Drug Administration; State 
and local expenditures represent estimated community health and sanitation 
operating expenditures of public agencies, including those for medical research 
and public health training but excluding those made in connection with schools 
and public welfare, those classified as hospital and medical care, and required 
matching expenditures for maternal and child health care. 

7 Federal expenditures are for Veterans Administration programs for vocational 
rehabilitation, automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans, housing 
for paraplegic veterans, domiciliary care, beneficiaries’ travel, counseling, and 
loan guarantees. State and local expenditures represent State e ditures for 
bonus payments and services for veterans; local data not available. 

'8 Federal expenditures are for education of the blind and the deaf, the U. 8. 
Soldiers’ Home, the U. S. Naval Home, and Federal funds for State soldiers’ 
homes. State and local expenditures represent estimated costs of care in welfare 
institutions, institutions for the handicapped and for long-term chronic care 
(other than mental and tuberculous hospitals), and other public welfare ex- 
penditures; local data not fully available, so estimates may be understated. 

1# Nongovernmental funds are also available for this program from private 
organizations and payments by parents; for 1949-50, they totaled $209 million; 
for 1950-51, $240 million; for 1951-52, $281 million. 

2» Estimated data for 1951-52 based on 1952 study (only 40 states reporting); 
comparable data for earlier years not available. Includes expenditures for care 
of children in foster homes. 


Source: Data taken or estimated from Federal budgets and available reports 
of Federal, State, and local administrative agencies. 
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Table 4.—Beneficiaries and benefits under social insurance and related programs, by risk and program, 1940-52 ' 
[Corrected to July 22, 1953] 













































































Risk and program 1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 
Amount of benefits (in thousands) 
I eerie wn bincrcccsccaneonctitcuce| Ol, SAEED TO eee eer | $5, 768, 907 | $5, 409, 274 | $5, 296, 652 | $6, 576,770 | $6,392,956 | $6,891,293 | $7, 834, 195 
CS ETT 330, 277 602, 335 748, 672 899,556 | 1,048,943 | 1,243,186 | 1,469,201 | 2,228,584 | 2, 637, 144 

Old-age and survivors insurance ?._____....--.- 21, 074 157, 391 230, 285 ‘ 366, 887 454, 483 718,473 | 1,361,046 | 1,613,365 

EE SS , 342 106, 240 117, 800 138, 517 150, 148 168, 915 176, 925 87, 085 267, 

Federal civil-service................-.......- 49, 069 64, 816 72, 409 81, 877 101, 426 122, 717 135, 267 152, 428 175, 616 

Other Federal contributory *____.__...__.___. 714 1, 266 1, 504 1, 802 1, 987 2, 140 2, 440 2, 790 3, 075 

Federal noncontributory ¢._..................- 53, 308 74, 892 111, 304 148, 245 174, 274 . 148, 600 189, 885 190, 525 

State and local government retirement §__-_____ 103, 000 143, 000 158, 000 175, 000 1 203, 000 230, 000 , 000 300, 000 

P WOUUEIIS DROBO 8.8 cnc eens 19, 770 54, 730 57, 370 54, 285 | 64, 221 61, 731 57, 586 62, 350 87, 220 
urvivorship: 

Monthly RES Se 162, 928 422, 369 530, 789 623, 124 700, 577 799, 349 924,544} 1,195,424 1,377, 658 
Old-age and survivors insurance_......______| 7, 784 104, 231 130, 139 153, 109 176, 736 201, 369 299, 672 23, 485 | 615, 604 
Railroad retirement....................._- | 1, 448 1,772 1,817 19, 283 36, 011 39, 257 43, 884 49, 527 74, 085 
ee RR ies 2s ae 128 193 217 918 4,317 8, 409 14, 014 19, 986 
State and local government retirement §______ 16, 000 20, 000 21, 000 22, 000 | 23, 000 25, 000 26, 000 , 000 30, 000 
Veterans’ program...................-...----- | 105, 696 254, 238 333, 640 382,515 | 413, 912 477, 406 491, 579 519, 398 572, 983 
Workmen’s compensation 7_....._.._-_____- 32, 000 42, 000 44, 000 46, 000 | 000 | , 000 55, 000 60, 0° 65, 000 
Lempou Sh RR 36, 659 65, 309 74, 203 79, 032 i 83, 279 86,693 | 116, Li.3 131, 019 
Old-age and survivors insurance... -__.__.___ 11, 736 26, 135 27, 267 29, 517 32,315 | 33, 158 32, 740 | 57, 337 63, 208 
Railroad retirement...........-........-__- 2, 497 8, 138 9, 127 6, 114 8, 914 11, 480 12, 722 | 12,716 | 13, 745 
Federal civil-service__............--....... 5, 810 10, 244 13, 992 13, 732 | 10, 869 7, 864 8, 147 | , 755 | 8, 364 
Other Federal contributory...............___- 156 | 243 326 99 | 347 350 | 375 | 420 470 
State and local government retirement §______ | 12, 500 15, 500 16, 000 16, 000 17, 000 18, 000 | 20, 000 25, 000 | 30, 000 
Veterans’ program *_..................- 3, 960 5, 049 7,491 13, 270 12,358 |  12,427| 12,709 12, 885 15, 142 
eID | 480, 855 956,099 | 1,536,758 | 2,021,454 | 2,133,298 | 2,179,887 | 2,444,545 | 2,488,310 | 2, 644, 805 
Workmen’s compensation 7______ _ 129, 000 244, 000 251, i 310, 000 331, 000 | 2, 000 417, 000 475, 000 
Veterans’ ed a ail 298, 081 643,100 | 1,211,614 | 1,621,744 | 1,646,961 | 1,630, 484 1, 674,622 | 1, 585, 588 1, 635, 005 
re Renictstedenn.<. 30, 824 30, 900 | 31, 400 38, 536 58, 494 71, 978 | 77, 315 81, 647 | 93, 857 
Federal civil-service..._..__ 12, 950 18, 930 | 21, 983 | 24, 782 31, 428 35, 256 | 40, 520 | 44, 101 | 49, 504 
ederal noncontributory ¢..........._- (*) le A. Sei ‘ (*) () =| = 148,730 157, 815 | 161, 410 
State and local government retirement ° 10, 000 14, 500 | 16, 000 | 18, 000 | 20, 000 22, 000 24, 000 | 28, 000 30, 000 
State temporary disability insurance *_________- Re ee 4, 669 4,761 | 26, 024 35, 572 59, 066 | 89,259 | 147, 862 165, 340 
temporary disability insurance ®______|............|............|...--------- 11, 368 | 30, 843 30, 103 | 28, 099 | 26, 297 | 34, 689 
id | ne eee 534, 661 563,180 | 2,626,061 | 1,587,934 | 1,248,433 | 2,227,510 | 1,466,217 | 862,752 | 1, 043, 557 
State unemployment insurance. .-___ 518, 7! 445,866 | 1,094, 850 | 776, 165 | 793, 265 | 1,737,279 | 1,373,426 | 840, 411 | 998, 237 
unemployment insurance. _........__- | 15, 961 2, 359 39, 917 | 39, 401 28, 599 103, 596 | , 804 | 20, 217 41, 793 

Veterans’ unemployment allowances !°___._____ | ds Sad heck 114,955 | 1,491,294 | 772,368 426, 569 , 635 | 32, 987 2, 124 | 3, 527 

Self-employment allowances to veterans Wenn nnnn|ennnnnnnenne| 11,675 | 252,424} 198,174 83, 43, 559 1, 666 110 12 

| | 1 
| Beneficiaries (in thousands) " 
l l 

Old-age retirement: | | 

Old-age and survivors insurance ?.____.....____- 77.2 591.8 842.7 1,068.1 1, 204.9 1, 574.6 1, 918.1 2, 756.8 3, 187.3 
SSS 20 Oe 102.0 | 129.1 139.7 | 147.1 | 156.0 164.3 174.8 182.0 268.6 

Federal civil-service_........................ 47.4 | 62.5 70.2 | 80.1 90.6 101.5 111.0 120.4 128.3 

Other Federal contributory *__._..__.._______ 6 | 1.0 1.394 1.4 1.5 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.3 

Federal noncontribu _SP err 32.2 37.6 51.5 | 65.6 74.7 103.8 68.8 84.3 84.7 

State and local government retirement §.______- 113.0 155.0 167.0 | 180.0 190.0 200.0 213.0 230.0 250.0 

Veterans’ _ BETTS 29.2 59.1 | 62.5 | 61.6 | 59.8 57.4 53.5 57.3 78.4 

Survivorship (monthly benefits): 

Old-age and survivors insurance. _.___......... 35.7 | 533.5 661.0 | 767.4 | 872.4 983.9 1,093.9 | 1,286.8 1, 484.6 

LEE aa 3.0 4.4 4.5 40.5 | 101.6 121.8 136.3 146.8 149.9 

Federal civil-service...--.....-............. a" 3 4 | 4 | 2.0 9.4 18.3 30.2 40.0 

State and local government retirement §__.-____| 25.0 32.0 34.0 | 35.0 | 36.0 38.0 40.0 42.0 44.0 

Veterans’ program...........................-..| 323.2 542.1 790.5 901.5 | 950.0 971.2 991.7 1,011.2 1, 044.2 

hy # compensation... ..............-..| (13) (12) (33) | (33) 13) | (#3) (#3) (13) (4) 

. | | 

Workmen’s compensation._..._._._....._-_. (13) (33) | (22) (2) (12) (12) (13) (33) (18) 

OUT IIRIEIIY Sok 5 os ooo. oo ncn jc cone ee 580.9 1,148.1} 2,010.1 | 2,283.7] 2,252.0 2,260.0; 2,301.8 2,319.1 2, 343.9 

Railroad retirement......................._.. 39.3 39.0 39.3 | 51.2 | 63.0 70.0 | 76.0 79.1 80.3 

Federal civil-service.......................----- 15.5 23.7 27.3 | 31.6 35.8 39.7 | 43.0 45.8 48.4 

Federal noncontributory ¢._...-__._....._.____- (*) (4) (4) (*) (4) (4) 56.0 | 61.1 63.1 

State and local government retirement §___.____ 14.3 21.0 23.0 | 25.0 | 27.0 | 29.0 | 32.0 | 35.0 38.0 

State temporary disability insurance *._.__..___ |............| 5.4 5.6 | 23.0 | 24.2 28.0 54.1 | 71.3 | 75.0 

ee eee Sa Ree ae. Hae 23.6 33.2 33.6 31.2 28.9 31.5 
nemployment: | | 

State unemployment insurance #_____..___.___- 982.4 465.0 1, 152.2 852.4 | 821.1 1, 666.1 | 1, 305.0 | 796.9 | 873.6 

unemployment insurance ®.__......__- 41.5 3.3 52.7 | 52.6 | 38.2 120.4 76.8 | 29.0 | 42.6 

Veterans’ unemployment allowances 1° _ ~~~ ~~” FEES art $8.9| 1,350.3)  7606|  434.9| 387.5 | 32.1 | 2.8 | 15.1 

Self-employment allowances to veterans ©__..____|.....-.....- | 12.1 229.4 | 181.3 | 78.6 | 40.4 | 1.5 1.0 | Al 

| | 








! Partly estimated. Data for State and local government and for Federal civil- 
service and other contributory retirement plans exclude refunds of employee 
contributions. 

3 Includes benefits paid to aged wives, to dependent husbands (first payable 
Sept. 1950), and to dependent minor children of retired-worker beneficiaries; for 
aged wives and dependent husbands receiving benefits in 1952, the average num- 
ber was 684,296; for children of retired-worker beneficiaries, 70,310; payments 
certified to these groups were $208,948,700 and $12,469,400, respectively. 

+ Includes a small but unknown number and amount of disability and survivor 

ficiaries and benefits. 
‘ g 1950, identifiable disability benefits and beneficiaries shown 
separately and only a smal] but unknown number and amount of disability and 
vor payments included with old-age retirement. For earlier years, old-age 
retirement data include small amount of survivor and significant amount of dis- 
ability payments. 


5 Benefits for fiscal year, usually ending June 30; beneficiaries for last month 
of fiscal year. Data for 1951 and 1952, preliminary. 

6 Under Veterans Administration. Old-age retirement data are for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion, and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion; beginning October 1951, include all service pensions (distinction between 
age and disability pensions for this group eliminated by P.L. 108, 82d Cong.). 
Disability data include pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments 
to disabled veterans undergoing training. Lump-sum payments are for burial 
of deceased veterans. 

7A small but unknown amount of lump-sum death payments included with 
monthly survivor payments. Disability benefits exclude payments for medical 
care. Data for 1951 and 1952, preliminary. 

* Benefits first payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 
1946; in New Jersey, January 1949; and in New York, July 1950. Includes mater- 

(Footnotes continued on next page.) 
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Table 5.—Benefits under selected social insurance and related programs, by State, 1952 
{In thousands; corrected to Mar. 28, 1953] 

























































Retirement, disability, and 
survivor benefits ! Unemployment benefits 
tem) 
al Old-age and State unem- Rallroad | disability 
ae an“| Railroad Veterans’ plegunans Veterans’ unemploy- | insurance ! 
insurance retirement | programs insurance 3 | Programs ment : 
eR eee petietieitadencnell oe RD $2, 292, 267 $449, 030 | $2, 295, 208 $998, 237 $3, 539 $41, 793 $34, 689 
R. . ... cddgehtoncuscdsdibbeiudssenssabtiibaiisasdiestebenbassonseaill 27, 422 5, 860 49, 278 11, 167 242 1,045 545 
PS). 2.505. t6..ccnasndtindisiaancsededbhddekwcensdieiianns 8, 964 2, 439 15, 791 1,390 19 395 283 
DN .. <adadbadbosncacsnibebesnesesdubitadbuncencgeeees 14, 292 4,717 33, 441 5, 707 93 373 329 
SI, .... 225 it . cnamcudiidenenannsiastdeasesdisltielitns 192, 513 30, 493 177, 305 101, 678 192 1, 502 2,377 
iid wn cmcipiltitingnnntndinnn divide insides 17, 574 5, 669 23, 732 1,311 10 410 $390 
id ted ocnnatohiitidbaccencodsdétniinascaneaiibes 46, 810 2,810 27, 474 11, 044 22 41 4249 
Delaware. .-.-..... : 5, 572 1, 668 3, 1,023 2 101 85 
District of Columbia | PY = a ro 18, = 1, - a = = 
Florida «ee eeresecacese=+ A ’ , ’ 
area 27,124 7, 150 47, 832 9, 491 65 742 72 
0 Ee 6, 123 1, 687 2, 862 16 171 162 
a illniaiinmats 150, 586 33, 279 101, 999 57, 345 119 2, 430 3,191 
NE: knidckibcebeidanse 65, 136 16, 575 49, 852 20, 842 44 1, 282 1, 004 
- ESS 28, 330 10, 404 362 4, 937 15 356 516 
r * 20, 242 9, 326 26, 670 3, 912 14 445 683 
EE Ee PRET Cee Shears 30, 756 9, 978 , 685 15, 193 85 1,131 822 
rs ee ee a See andi 23, 159 4, 604 37, 986 13, 181 79 464 348 
i ons biiehcentansemitientnysbahhhiaeadssmnbnidinnbminesainndiiits 19, 292 2, 652 14, 024 5, 326 32 144 178 
DL. «<p digeieocosecendiiibeenccesseubtiateseccsaxtubbbahsossnnedodsn 32, 323 7,479 29, 884 10, 930 67 797 492 
NES 6 odiancnccocvdbibdbbencosuaniiakebaaseie a 113, 904 7,915 92, 474 59, 133 1% 391 601 
ee ere ee eee 2 107, 244 | 11, 744 81, 847 61, 987 77 1, 290 755 
PL, xwitédnansccsscatbsgibebeesasossnghiabcanessiiidiniassacaae 36, 911 12, 441 47, 189 11, 612 66 1,600 851 
ss Ghibuccusacneccsbiiinnsannnntdiiaduimideeddliianasanmadimie 11, 234 3, 805 31, 766 6, 066 83 506 255 
Missourt pdscbitca tain omnnecidiiibune éneunaieeiiiamn walngeeidicdiiiieniadsadaamaail 54, 874 15, 060 58, 803 13, 624 67 1,451 1,206 
a ee a: 7, 243 2, 833 9, 089 2, 155 13 231 259 
i ciiicnnnaco<coccesanacdnscddanseeneiinddninncaicamalamnliis 11, 806 5, 244 15, 929 2,172 4 318 479 
EE ES SE a ET TE EE LTE OO 2, 278 865 2, 250 1, 243 1 39 74 
SP IIEED n00ccc-osabibacecebesaipllibensessinehllbnséwesdensntil | 12,283 | 1, 587 7, 964 5,790 9 58 106 
RR RE FEES aS 100, 748 | 14, 032 65, 000 51, 163 60 315 942 
BN MEE dahinicnsccnnnsctsbeboccoanoiatiingbensd naianbhhabeninagcigall | 4, 348 1, 828 12,119 1, 541 20 533 “3 
BT Cth db cdetskdasapbiiehsonenedsedisbiancdedbbabiiiiencnalibes 283, 179 32, 907 207, 051 185, 211 130 2,614 2, 859 
 __ R seeE SS +S ESR IN ts Sr BP se 31, 189 5, 022 47,740 20, 162 ‘80 613 303 
i SPE becnicccbcuminchbecceccntith dhdbnasesastbububebenontiiiia | 2, 986 1, 365 7, 092 1,616 20 221 £135 
RE eee S* Sy a i a Sa 148, 736 30, 211 121, 531 35, 876 71 2, 508 2, 264 
CS eae 20, 354 3, 914 38, 100 6,175 100 307 307 
RE a PG Sed 52 ea eS ar 29, 027 4, 740 22, 929 15, 000 46 290 300 
RR 2 0. entice sncmennddicielgliiie qamaccinisttpliiiadienandatiliale 212, 235 50, 432 152, 907 109, 952 236 8, 825 3, 804 
ond intisdndiiiehibiessesniatindiddcerceedssdtbnldiiaascapdiid 19, 300 896 13, 220 16, 404 40 92 p 68 
SE NS cinvtdvnakddegidelcosrccwisbitingbiwcasadabdbubadsbaccekaile 15, 349 2, 656 24, 398 7, 292 47 367 184 
ne ae ere ee as 4, 000 1, 204 7, 804 673 129 88 
OD. «cMiiidiocnecncetdiinhésussctigibixdinactencs Mbiamacsaaes aie 27, 811 9, 163 50, 678 17, 900 148 973 709 
| oa ee datitianicnenuechdbtiiaesssedeennlls 62, 290 | 16, 303 | 130, 414 7, 943 139 1, 054 1, 893 
SS aS a eee sisnnsinialicliiiasdiciinadisnaiindediaia ee ee 7, 758 2, 417 | 9, 020 3, 054 178 181 
Si re eer Oe ees Ee ee 6, 419 1,338 5,715 2, 365 15 73 87 
ae sanenebelibeunasss<aeedanassaendiccsaabonssta | 32, 676 11, 114 40, 556 7, 041 78 1, 086 920 
Pc incsecnndtibbacéusia sine anaes aactinibiacaiaanaibiaanipateii | 45, 350 7, 66' 34, 704 23, 270 108 455 422 
NN et erento) eee = ees 31, 778 7,171 29, 103 13, 936 135 1, 329 767 
RS ee Sere ree tee nonaitieie’ 53, 331 9, 378 42, 002 14, 128 41 971 493 
IN ti 0s cacti eiiabdkemn Mhbid cue elleaeadiiaiininitied viable | 2, 807 1, 504 | 3, 765 2 83 119 
| 
Outside continental United States §...................-.-.-.-.-------------| 17, 443 3, 212 | 74, 250 6, 507 337 266 102 
| 

' State distribution estimated. men’s Readjustment Act and, for October-December, benefits to unemployed 

3 Excludes lump-sum payments of $15,142,000. veterans under the Veterans’ R tment Assistance Act. 


’ State by which payment was made. 


: + Represents U. 8. Territories and island possessions and foreign countries. 
‘ Allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans under the Service- 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 





Footnotes to table 4—Continued hintaninn Gent. poet onmenaemmniia 
nity data for Rhode Island. Excludes hospital benefits in California and hose nn pt. and under eterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act be- 
pital, surgical, and medical care benefits paid in lieu of cash benefits in New York. inning Set 1952), average weekly number. For self-em 

umber represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; excludes private- Kander Servicemen’s justment Act beginning November 1944), average 
plan beneficiaries in California and New Jersey. monthly number. ~ 

‘ Jemporary disability benefits first payable July 1947; includes maternity so Aue nen manthty pumnber, Canapt os charts Sete. 
— a — represents average number of benefic during 14-day registra- 8 Average weekly number. 

%” For unemployment allowances (under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to State and local rates hg purpose, fiscal years 1934-35—1950-51, and by State, 
1951-52 3 
[In thousands except per capita amounts] 












































| a i 
Total | Social security and related purposes | 
State and fiscal year | Aodeimaee Employment) — Other | Education? | All other 
ae paymen security | ealt 

Amount Per capita ? |Total amount end adminis-| edminis- services * a, 

tration? | tration‘ | Soe veces 
4 | a ee 
$2, 196, 577 $17.09 | i be | i een | $1, 516 $12, 722 $2, 181, 082 
995, 138 | 7.69 | 37, 998 $28, 424 | , 068 $4, 389 | 2,117 13, 322 943, 818 
808, 668 | 6.21 171, 265 143, 934 11, 484 12, 758 3, 089 15, 651 | 621, 752 
800, 466 | 6.11 280, 997 216, 074 | 45, 939 15, 329 3, 655 24, 625 | 494, 843 
1, 029, 557 | 7.79 328, 403 246, 898 62, 858 14, 754 3, 893 25,411 | 675, 743 
965, 239 | 7.24 359, 105 271, 135 61, 539 21, 873 4, 558 | 25, 137 | 581, 001 
858, 591 | 6.39 | 426, 988 ‘ 65, 632 25, 870 5, 078 | 25, 620 | 405, 984 
827, 478 | 6.10 | 483, 200 374, 568 74, 034 29, 057 5, 541 | 25, 811 | 318, 467 
850, 995 6.24 | 468, 323 395, 623 36, 480 30, 396 | 5, 824 26, 158 | 356, 514 
896, 926 | 6.56 | 509, 010 404, 942 35, 229 60, 223 8, 616 25, 644 | , 272 
864, 905 | 6.38 532, 319 410, 364 33, 730 78, 555 9, 670 25, 131 307, 454 
840, 098 | 6.22 | 578, 209 439, 132 54, 547 71, 169 13, 361 25, 341 236, 549 

1, 187, 478 8.32 874, 974 613, 831 99, 252 63, 134 98, 757 31, 145 : 
1, 452, 644 9.94 | 999, 236 718, 359 133, 610 55, 309 | 91, 958 35, 813 417, 504 
1, 814, 751 12.19 | 1,233, 700 927, 897 140, 314 66, 646 | , 843 | 36, 951 | 544, 100 
2, 195, 473 | 14.50 | 1,563,356 1, 123, 418 207, 617 | 119, 158 | 113, 163 38, 501 593, 617 
2, 242, 921 | 14.55 | 1, 631, 092 1, 185, 7 173, 838 | 168, 938 102, 553 49, 123 562, 706 
2, 322, 238 | 14.86 | 1, 658, 248 1, 177, 688 182, 894 | 182, 865 | 114, 802 112, 003 j 
49, 224 | 16.14 | 37, 375 23, 293 2, 696 7, 298 | 4, 087 1, 568 | 10, 282 
4, 275 | 33.23 2, 795 29 714 | 1, 081 71 1, 041 | 439 
22, 257 | 27.61 11, 191 7, 907 1, 453 1, 142 | 689 | 3, 362 7, 704 
37, 153 | 19.45 | 25, 490 15, 966 1, 865 | 5, 250 | 2, 409 | 2, 383 9, 281 
188, 695 | 17.03 | 153, 091 123, 005 18, 758 5, 133 | 6, 195 8, 467 27, 136 
34, 721 | 25.11 | 24, 297 , 660 1, 411 1, 307 | 919 1, 669 8, 755 
22, 028 | 10.85 | 15, 858 10, 097 2, 780 1, 649 | 1, 333 834 5, 336 
5, 54 | 16.80 | 2, 489 1, 084 439 661 | 305 994 2, 061 
6, 355 7.84 | 4, 759 2, 819 643 927 | 370 99 1, 497 
52, 068 | 17.54 | 38, 437 29, 639 | 2, 860 3, 473 | 2, 466 | 700 12, 980 
66, 402 19.00 | 48, 109 33, 748 | 2, 839 6, 845 4, 676 | 5, 681 | 12, 612 
9, 966 | 19.94 | 4, 699 2, 759 599 390 | 441 1, 100 | 4, 166 
12, 483 21.19 | 7, 097 4,671 | 899 | 1,012 515 792 4, 595 
102, 541 11.65 | 72, 964 53, 211 | 9, 314 | 5, 746 | 4, 693 4, 558 25, 019 
37, 983 9.41 28, 991 19, 035 | 3, 165 | 4,173 | 2,618 1, 502 | 7, 489 
39, 409 | 15.07 | 25, 617 19, 066 | 1, 457 | 3, 180 | 1,914 | 1,028 | 12, 763 
32, 929 16.89 | 20, 541 16, 112 1, 444 | 1, 693 | 1, 203 | 2, 559 | 9, 829 
47, 116 16.03 | 35, 692 25, 012 | 2, 169 | 5, 526 | 2, 985 2, 646 | 8,778 
80, 669 29.26 | 64, 708 53, 536 2, 745 | 5, 126 | 3, 302 | 1, 282 14, 678 
15, 105 | 16.95 | 10, 612 7, 390 | 1,097 | 1,458 | 667 | 509 3, 984 
| 

21,811 | 8.89 15, 296 7, 656 | 3, 092 3, 215 | 1, 333 | 1, 947 4, 568 
70, 557 14.92 57, 460 43, 133 | 8, 427 3, 501 2, 309 | 1,050 | 12, 039 
84, 736 12.99 60, 940 45, 163 | 6, 654 5, 134 3, 987 | 6, 342 | 17, 454 
45, 688 | 15.31 31, 646 22, 668 | 2, 951 3, 865 2, 163 | 745 | 13, 206 
36, 583 | 16.70 24, 617 13, 888 | 1, 936 5, 603 3, 191 | 1, 967 9, 999 
92, 114 | 22.79 74, 360 62, 290 | 3, 312 | 6, 172 2, 586 | 2, 632 | 15, 13 
14, 912 | 25.36 7, 520 5, 574 | 940 | 518 488 613 6, 779 
21, 333 | 15.88 12, 550 9, 257 868 | 1, 571 855 1, 189 | 7, 508 
6,911 | 40.42 2, 097 1, 023 565 | 397 111 | 1,091 | 3, 74 
, 135 | 15.29 5, 203 3, 084 962 | 854 393 | 315 | 2, 527 

} ! 
33, 969 | 6.83 24, 754 10, 842 7, 256 | 4, 539 2,117 | 986 | 8, 229 
20, 906 | 29.61 10, 518 6, 976 943 | 1, 898 700 | 1, 542 | 8, 846 
162, 526 10.85 129, 574 | 88, 901 27,977 } 6, 358 6, 337 | 2, 508 | 30, 354 
52, 088 | 12.56 36, 445 | 20, 796 3, 425 | 7, 479 4, 835 1, 892 | 13, 750 
14, 243 | 23.62 5, 808 4,075 567 | 643 524 408 | 8, 027 
98, 439 | 12.25 68, 218 47, 874 | 8, 505 | 7, 734 4, 105 4, 586 | 25, 636 
70, 621 | 31.14 55, 690 45, 476 | 2, 004 5, 754 2, 366 4,011 | 10, 919 
653 | 16.51 15, 452 10, 582 | 2, 263 1, 524 1, 083 1, 322 | 8, 879 
110, 054 10.46 83, 4 , 302 | 14, 098 | 10, 241 5, 833 2,617 | 23, 963 
‘ 7.00 10, 662 3, 526 | 382 3, 400 3, 354 | 550 | 4, 256 
14, 085 17.72 8, 810 , 202 1, 762 1, 275 481 | 677 4, 508 
33, 120 15.43 23, 796 13, 767 2, 378 4, 683 2, 968 1,481 | 7, S44 
15, 750 24.38 7, 379 5, 439 490 893 557 597 | 7, 774 
48, 926 14.78 36, 706 25, 235 2, 898 4, 708 3, 866 1, 366 10, 854 
142, 981 17.83 91, 211 67, 118 6, 783 11, 644 5, 666 | 7, 850 | 43, 920 
17, 374 24.54 8, 461 5, 692 1, 240 833 696 | 3, 684 | 5, 229 
, 049 16.26 4, 238 2, 851 459 537 392 | 257 | 1, 554 
462 17.34 389 97 18 192 82 | 20 | 53 
33, 699 9.83 17, 443 8, 474 1, 820 4, 385 2, 763 5, 968 | 10, 288 
56, 324 23.21 37, 630 29, 982 3, 679 2, 140 1, 829 7, 258 11, 436 

| 
27, 386 13.78 20, 822 14, 899 1, 384 2, 260 2, 279 539 | 6, 025 
43, 729 12.59 31, 041 20, 998 2, 867 | 4, 871 2, 306 799 11, 889 
8, 683 29.43 3, 132 1, 907 552 | 376 296 323 | 5, 227 


























! Checks issued. 

2 Based on estimates of total Pe ulation, excluding Armed Forces overseas, b 
the Bureau of the Census as of the beginning of the fiscal year. For the Terri- 
tories and possessions, data for per capita amounts in 1950-51 are based on 1950 
Census figures. 

3 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and beginning 
1950-51, aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Unemployment insurance administration, beginning 1935-36, and employ- 
ment service from 1934-35 through December 1941 and from Nov. 16, 1946. 


2% 


5 Maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and public 
health services; venereal disease control, beginning 1938-39; nermany maternity 
and infant care, from 1942-43 through 1948-49; tuberculosis control, beginning 
1944-45; cancer control, mental health, and hospital survey and construction, 
_ 1947-48; and heart disease and water pollution control, beginning 194% 


6 Vocational rehabilitation and State and Territorial homes for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors; child welfare services, beginning 1935-36; community war-service 
day care in 1942-43; and national school lunch program, beginning 1946-47. 

(Footnotes continued on next page.) 
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Table 7.—Temporary disability insurance: Selected data on State and railroad programs, 1952 


























Covered Average weekly|A verage weekly 

: employment as Taxable Contributions Benefits Administrative number of benefit for 

Program of Say 1, 1952 payrolls collected paid expeness beneficiaries full weeks 

(in thousancs) | (in millions) (in millions) (in millions) (in millions) (in thousands) of sickness 
Total. .._-. nineqhtnsetden ements 10, 590 $29, 870.5 (') | $213.5 $7.40 oy MME ge eet wonpwdits 
ane 
dui 23 ‘ abel 1, 400 5,039.0 () 34.7 | 1,82 331.5 + $54.16 
Rhode Island - - - SES eee ere 232 607.2 | $5.9 6.2 .33 5.3 22.60 
RE chat? nuh vagus nchinunebieaesicea 2, 963 8, 438.0 | 83.3 63.2 53.03 , 3 Gee 
State plan - - - ee OE ay. A 1, 455 () 36.4 $29.4 (4) 20.5 24.84 
Private plans 7_ - - RE A ES 1, 269 (') } 546.9 933.8 ( 18.6 30.84 
New Jersey... ----.. Renee mS EE EIS 1, 508 3, 961.0 37.0 30.0 $1.05 (2), i: Deeenecndiaiiaaalial dite 
ES REE R SS OP PR. 405 (1) 9.7 6.1 . 76 5.1 10 24,27 

PRR eR pepe s We eee . 1) 1127.3 23.9 -29 () () 

Ns A OWI. Seve enn cecétcecueianedtinee 4, 570 11, 825.3 | (@) 1379.4 131.17 44.1 31.97 





1 Not available. 


2 Single system of contributions for railroad unemployment and temporary 


disability insurance. i 
3 Average per 14-day registration period. 
4 Average for 14 full days of sickness. 


‘Includes State costs of administering State plans and of supervising private 


plans. . 
¢ Includes $3.3 million in hospital benefits. 











§ Estimated as 1 


rcent of taxable wages under private plans. 
* Includes $4.0 million in hospital benefits. 


‘© Average benefit for workers unemployed at start of sickness; average for 
employed workers unknown. 
ul Estimated as 0.94 percent of taxable wages under private plans. 


lieu of cash benefits. 


13 For fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952. 


1 Beneficiary and benefit data for spells of sickness terminated in 1952. 


12 Includes $6.1 million in hospital, surgical, and medical care benefits paid in 


Table 8.—Employer and employee contributions for selected social insurance and related programs, 1940 and 1949-52 









































{In millions] 
1940 1949 1950 1951 1962 
pean Em- | F | mm | we |oroeer | Bm | me | Em- | E Em- | E Self- 
m- | Em- m- | Em- | m- m- | m- m- m- ‘m- 
Total | ployer |ployee | T°*#! | plover ployee | Total plover ployee| Total | ployer |ployee | Tt! | plover employed 
. | | | 
EN ap. ta bididubenuanuconasteee $2,201 ($1,617 | $584 $4,989 |$3, 082 ($1, 861 '$6, 384 '$3, 853 $2, 429 |$?, 77 $4, 661 ($2,952 |$8,213 [$4,737 |$3, 107 $200 
Retirement and survivors insurance !._| 1,176 | 635 | 540 | 3,658 1, 860 | 1,798 4,796 | 2,424 | 2,372 | 5,810 | 2,919 | 2,892 3, 089 | 3,044 200 
Federal insurance contributions 2...) 637 319 319 | 1,666 | 833 | 833 | 2,667 | 1,334 | 1, 3, 1,682 | 1,682 | 3,819 | 1,826 | 1,793 200 
Taxesoncarriersandtheiremployees.| 130 65 65 565 | 283 283 | | 546 273 2 354 354 OS | SB} Ob... 
Federal civil-service contributions * _ . 141 97 45 652 | 304 347 | 678 307 370 | 703 313 390 748 325 || Ra 
State and 1 government con- 
ae Sa acetindiee 267 155 112 | 775 440 335 905 510 395 | 1,035 570 | 465 | 1,130 620 2 he ae _ 
Unemployment insurance. ---........-. 1,026 982 4 | 1,231 | 1,220 11 | 1,438 | 1,427 12 | 1,753 | 1,740 13 | 1,659 | 1,645 Wi Rciccdcscn 
State unemployment contributions '.| 8&4 810 4h 976 11 | 1,191 | 1,180 12 | 1,493 | 1,479 13 | 1,368 | 1,354 33 hauivdcee 
Federal unemployment taxes---.-. -- 105 | eee | ee 224 Ss cade | 235 5 ees 266 pS ee ean 
Railroad unemployment insurance | 
contributions *...........-..0-.-<- | 67 @ 1.....<- ; 18 15 |..-...- 23 3 |. oe ee ee ee 
State temporary disability insurance | 
“aac Are tees Re 2; s3| 10 2| 46] 210 2) 48 | 221 Si. Mibachee. 
| | } 














‘Permanent disability provisions included under railroad, Federal civil- 
service, and most State and local government retirement systems. 

+ Beginning January 1951, on an estimated x 

3 Under the Civil Service, Alaska Railroad, and Canal Zone Retirement Acts. 
Employer share represents Government contributions, and employee share in- 
cludes voluntary contributions. 

‘ Estimated by the Social Security Administration. Data for 1950 and 1951 
preliminary. Employer share represents government contributions. 


5 Includes penalties and interest collected from emplayes. Allocation of con” 
tributions between employers and employees estimated. 

¢ Beginning July 1947, covers also temporary disability insurance. 
1946 in California, June 1948 in 


7 Be ing June 1942 in Rhode Island, Ma 


New Jersey, and Jan. 1950 in New York. 


plans; data for New York and for 
totals only, not available separate 


otels include State and private 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 


patente plans in California and New Jersey in 
y. 





Footnotes to table 6—Continued 

? Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, vocational education, education of 
the blind, and State marine schools; emergency Office of Education grants from 
1935-36 through 1940-41; maintenance and operation of schools in certain areas, 
—— 1946-47; and school survey and construction in certain areas, beginning 

1. 

‘Includes Federal Emergency Relief Administration grants amounting to 
$1,857,490,000, $476,513,000, $1,722,000, and $484,000 in fiscal years 1934-35, 1935-36, 
1936-37, and 1937-38, respectively; Public Works Administration grants and 
liquidation, from 1934-35 through 1949-50; regular and emergency highway con- 
struction; forestry; agricultural experiment stations and extension work (in- 
cluding grants under the Research and Marketing Act, beginning 1947-48); 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities under the Act of Aug. 24, 1935, 
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beginning 1935-36; commodities donated by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
beginning 1949-50; wildlife restoration, beginning 1938-39; Federal annual con- 


tributions to public housing authorities, beginning 


works, and disaster and 
ay works, from 1941-42 through 1948-49; supply and 


bor, from 1942-43 through 1948-49; Federal airpor 


ncy relief, from 1941-42 


and civil defense grants, 1951-52. 


Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


of Receipts, Expenditures, and Bala 
eee reports. 


1939-40; communi’ 
bh i 


ty-facilities 
950-51; wartime 
tribution of farm 
t program, beginning 1947-48; 


Combined Statements 
nces of the United States Government, and other 
Data on grants for the school lunch program for 1946-47 and 


for the removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 1935-36 through 1946-47 
are from the Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 9.—Operations of selected social insurance trust funds, 1936-52 





































































































{In millions] 
| 
Account 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1959 
Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund 

0 Oe EE a -----| $516 | $358 | $593 | $650 | $845 |$1,085 ($1,328 [$1,422 /$1, 420 |$1, 448 |$1, 722 /$1, 969 /$1,816 |$2,928 |$3, 784 | $4 184 
Appropriations and deposits ?_..|_.-.... 514 343 566 607 789 | 1,012 | 1,239 | 1,316 | 1,285 | 1,295 | 1,558 | 1,688 | 1,670 | 2,671 | 3,367 3, 819 
Interest and profits on invest- 

| SE Ey ee a ee 2 15 27 43 72 88 107 134 152 164 281 146 257 417 365 
{am bev gteissdesescsunelno-cans 1 10 14 62 114 159 195 238 304 418 512 607 721 | 1,022 | 1,966 | 2 299 
| SS. ee St Se 1 10 14 35 88 131 166 209 274 378 466 667 961 | 1,885 | 2 194 
Administrative expenses........-|_.-....|..-....|..-....]---.--- 26 26 28 29 30 40 46 51 54 61 81 88 

Total assets, end of year_.........|_- -----| 766 | 1,132 | 1,724 | 2,031 | 2,762 | 3,688 | 4,820 | 6,005 | 7,121 | 8,150 | 9,360 |10,722 |11,816 |13, 721 |15, 540 17, 449 

Investments elite attic nadistecisigeelp o oesrinis 513 862 | 1,435 | 2,017 | 2,736 | 3,655 | 4,779 | 5,967 | 7,054 | 8,079 | 9,268 |10, 556 /11, 13, 331 {15,017 | 16, 969 
Special Treasury notes. ...-../..-.... 513 862 | 1,435 | 2,017 | 2,736 | 3, 462 | 4, eS Ue ee SF eis RS Re Re 
Special certificates of in- Bi< 

Se Sees a wasewiiiewuéos ectudus brutesee ncewsdclos oahu 643 | 1,756 | 3,931 | 6,203 | 8,328 | 9, 501 /11, 104 |12, 791 14, 734 
Treasury bonds. -.............|.. Te CO RT PAS ve oe are 193 243 938 | 1,639 | 1,638 | 1,956 | 2, 2,221 | 2,221 | 2,221 | 227 
Oe a a RM lo he OO) EE ROTC Re Rees Pehese aes a nnn dani taaddl 6 6 5 5 

oy i Ske 253 | 269| 289 14 26 33 42 38 66; 71 92 | 166 88 | 391] 522 481 
Railroad retirement account 

RE ee lie a Tt ac es, a a 92 143 99 122 144 218 269 317 307 318 709 677 800 553 448 797 
Transters from appropriations_-.|_..._.. 92 142 97 120 l4l 215 263 307 298 685 638 749 491 378 716 
Interest Oe 1 2 2 3 3 6 10 15 20 24 39 51 62 70 

E Spins deca beniiaininn $1 35 96 110 117 124 128 133 137 143 163 198 249 292 314 331 451 

tc allio cas salanibtaatiane 1 35 96 110 117 124 128 133 137 143 163 198 249 290 309 326 

EE EEE EE EE) a EE ee ee ee Eee Coe gs eae Rae & 2 5 5 7 

Total assets, end of year__.......- 46 lll 135 148 146 166 256 391 573 737 | 891 | 1,403 | 1,831 | 2,339 | 2,577 | 2,694 | 3,00 
Investments (speeia] Treasury te 

Sennen see “segs 50 76 77 85 90 174 310 490 644 | 786 | 1,265 | 1,662 | 2,059 | 2,365 | 2,630 2,980 

ai tolabere.... LW si... ssassneu 46 61 59 70 60 75 82 82 83 93 | 106 138 169 280 212 64 1) 
Civil-service retirement and = | 

disability fund § } 

| ae 92 123 130 146 161 190 292 468 527 607 567 583 610 775 821 868 937 
Employee deductions and vol- | 

untary contributions. --._.... | 34 36 38 41 44 63 156 254 279 292 260 243 271 346 370 390 | 433 

Government contributions *___ 46 73 7 87 95 102 106 176 195 246 221 246 226 304 307 313 | 325 

Interest and profits. _-...--....- 12 13 17 18 22 25 30 38 53 69 85 04 107 124 143 165 | 188 

Expenditures (annuities and re- 

a Ee 58 61 63 65 70 74 79 89 122 172 352 279 214 236 272 285 33 

Total assets, end of year__.......- 334 396 | 463 544 634 750 963 | 1,342 | 1,748 | 2,182 | 2,397 | 2,701 | 3,097 | 3,653 | 4,202 | 4, 784 5, 308 
Investments iiuebtactinsudusece 331 393 460 540 627 741 934 | 1, 1,717 | 2,144 | 2,357 | 2,666 | 3,062 | 3,606 | 4,161 | 4,740 | 5,355 

Treasury bo Me wear ROB oes5.- = — 460 540 627 741 934 | 1,324 | 1,717 | 2,144 | 2,357 | 2, 666 3, 057 4, 606 | 4,160 | 4,739 | 5, 354 
ii tdionet ~ CE WD Loi veoceinannon toanusbtinntencebsatebealion Fe EEN ee LEER EES 4 ne EAE ma 

U. oe savings | 
einardestes PERO OE ES Ue Te te ER UR SE ORS al il ar, oe Nabe 1 

Cash balances......2222222-222- 3 | 4 8 er sr er eee as a 7) 41) «| @ 
Unemployment trust fund } 

St as Sa 65 575 839 886, 980 | 1,143 | 1,305 | 1,527 | 1,£ 1,417 | 1,191 | 1,380 | 1,311 | 1,107 | 1,370 | 1, 755 1, 580 
Stake a Re (deposits) -.....-. 65 567 829 830 861 | 1,008 | 1,139 | 1,328 | 1,317 1, 161 916 | 1, 097 989 | 997 1,191 | 1,495 1,372 
Railroad unemp' gem: in- | | 

Deposits by Railroad Retire- | 
| soe: meet I ae =? i” 60! 66 86 98 | 19| 17! 122| 126 67 3 14 15 is 
Advance from Treasury......)......_|..-.... ae | an. See eee SPORE fi Pore a ES. ae eee 
| eee EE ee 1 98 | a ss Sees (*) ®m | @®& CF buasae pncanns tee Somuiesseadnl 
Transfers from railroad un- | 
ompiez ment insurance 
A ET SE A ae Se 11 6 12 9 10 9 10 9 4 2 5 

gy ESS aaa 1 8 9 27 60 58 74 89 55 129 144 147 246 103 165 240 197 

Expenditures 7... ...............-. ® 2 404 434 547 357 351 79 | 64 1,143 842 914 | 1,879 | 1,456 892 | 1,0% 

accoun 
Withdrawals--.-.............. ® 2 404 429 517 342 344 78 | 63 461 | 1,104 787 852 | 1,737 | 1,366 845 | 1, 
to railroad un- 
employment insurance | 
Fee Se etek 1 98 Wastoseee-asen (8) (®) (°) oy i Reet te: tips See: Res. peasabs 
Railroad adres insur- 
ance account: | 
EE eee Ae ae eevee! 5 15 15 7 1 1 2 39 55 60 133 90 47 % 
ee es ee Re ee eee [| ae eee ees a. Yue ee es OS RE a segue 
ers to railroad unem- | 
> administration @ 
EE EE ee ee ee ee Se en ae a ee ee | eee 10 D  lowcens San 
Total assets, end of year.......... 65 638 | 1,072 | 1,525 | 1,958 | 2,744 | 3,698 g% 147 6, 583 | 7,537 | 7,585 | 8,124 | 8,520 | 7,748 | 7,663 | 8, 526 , 
ER ininccnesncccascne 65 638 | 1,072 | 1,500 | 1,805 | 2,516 | 3,379 | 4,711 | 6,015 | 6,833 | 6,775 | 7,217 | 7,572 | 6,924 | 6,896 | 7,763 | 8,313 
—— eras insur- 
es Sees ee eae a 25 153 228 319 436 568 705 810 907 948 824 767 764 7% 
teat cme teeme e4 625 | 1,064 | 1,509 | 1,945 | 2,732 | 3,687 | 5,095 | 6,579 | 7,508 | 7,564 | 8,102 | 8,496 | 7,696 | 7,639 | 8,427 | 9,08 

Spell patiicates of indebt- 
LietSbsbiiesccccoeccce fA 625 | 1,064 | 1,509 | 1,945 | 2,732 | 3,597 | 4,985 | 6,169 | 6,798 | 6,854 | 7,304 | 7,698 | 6,898 | 6,841 | 7,629 | 8,123 
eee eee ree eS RN) ee MN Sem 90 110 410 710 710 798 798 797 797 797 809 
Unamortized premium..-..../|.. ES ES OE EE SS SOFAS ee, Se ee See, eee ees: 1 1 1 1 

ee 1 13 8 16 13 12 ll 52 4 29 21 22 24 52 24 99 16 

1 Before 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. provisions of Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951 (see footnote 1, 

3 Before July 1940, data represent transfers from ap ogee From July table 6 » page 13). 

1940 to December 1950, “yr ye equal taxes collected under the Federal 3 Interest is sometimes not credited until the beginning of the following year. 

Insurance Contributions Act; beginning 1951, amounts appropriated in ac- ‘ a 1940, includes balance of appropriations not yet transferred to reserve 


cordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950. For accoun 

1947-51, includes a alr ry to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans 5 a July 1949, includes assets and transactions of the Alaska Railroad 
under the — ty Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning May 1951, in- and Canal Zone retirement funds now combined with the civil-service retirement 
cludes deposits b States | under voluntary coverage agreements. No transfer of fund. In 1948, includes transfers from Comptroller of the Currency retirement 
funds from the ‘oad retirement account yet made under financial interchange fund. (Footnotes continued on next page.) 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Summary data - pon ae ey service and unemployment insurance activities, 
y State, 1 


In thousands except for average benefit] 













































































| Placements | Covered employment | Weeks of | Average 
re unem- | rota) | Weeks | weekly Funds 
| “job Initial |Ployment) p umber | Compen-| benefit | Contribu- | ponents | Svailable 
Region and State aneiies- Average | claims? | COVered | orheneg-| Sated for | for total tions paid ? for bene- 
ms | Total Non- | monthly | Total | by con- | Giaries « allunem-| unem- | collected * fits, end of 
farm |numberof; wages? tinued | ployment! ploy- year ® 
workers ! claims ment § 
esas... Lt 7,978 | ee | 6,501 | 35,577 | $127, 813, 586 | 11,174} 54,311 | 4,384 | 45,777 | $22.79 | $1,367,676 | $998,237 |°$8, 327, 560 
Region I: 
onnecticut........... | 115 116 105 694 2, 629, 072 179 686 64 545 21.00 35, 723 11, 044 210, 922 
ar 23 153 35 177 532, 566 74 424 36 342 16.27 7, 316 5, 326 42, 106 
Massachusetts.......-| 205| 273| 220] 1,458] 4,753,973 552 | 2,906 222| 2,550| 24.37 97, 59,133 | 183,369 
New Hampshire--____- | 31 30 23 132 389, 819 64 359 27 302 20.51 6, 5, 790 21, 908 
Rhode Island________. 45 28 28 236 769, 833 175 826 63 762 22.02 16, 225 16, 404 23, 286 
——— bedihcd annie 16 19 12 63 198, 437 19 131 ll 114 21.65 2, 407 2, 365 16, 108 
Region LI: | 
New Jersey............ } 190 270 146 1, 425 5, 510, 935 551 2, 401 216 2, 207 24.24 68, 129 51, 163 477,680 
2}. See 837 1, 042 861 4, 473 17, 284, 400 2, 398 9, 138 622 7, 927 24.80 291,173 | 185,211 | 1,191,005 
Fuerte ied........... | 55 19 CP 2 eee (#0) ae ee FE a betes 
Virgin Islands. ----___- 2 2 Ce eee a ee eS, RR PE! EE = oe 
Region III-IV: 
Delaware......... = 16 22 15 114 424, 886 14 63 7 55 19.70 889 1,023 16, 966 
District of Columbia __. 56 49 49 227 769, 004 22 112 9 18.14 4,019 1, 700 54, 162 
> | eas 116 113 77 626 1, 990, 465 131 569 74 552 21.14 15,177 10, 930 127, 975 
North Carolina....___. 133 543 175 707 1, 907, 287 273 1, 293 103 1, 257 16.55 20, 796 20, 162 176, 777 
Pennsylvania.._...__. 396 423 235 3, 162 10, 865, 298 1,194 5, 434 454 4, 24.62 47,932 | 109,952 561, 058 
, aa 88 17 97 1, 670, 866 93 486 48 4li 17.54 8, 994 7, 041 93, 579 
oumn hae SS yee | 70 29 25 370 1, 314, 102 128 835 80 729 20.12 12, 817 13, 936 91, 239 
egion V: 
CO 140 | 268 134 437 1, 269, 244 137 858 | 56 641 17.91 15, 592 11, 167 71, 672 
See 140 296 184 476 1, 408, 121 120 628 47 448 17.04 9,710 7, 483 81,710 
AT i 146 314 144 587 1, 630, 104 118 717 51 573 16.96 16, 269 9, 491 127, 645 
Mississippi. ......_.__- 107 | 1,717 91 197 490, 908 85 481 35 373 16.78 5, 253 6, 066 43, 377 
South Carolina. -____. 93 1 91 374 1, 073, 456 91 500 37 408 18.39 14, 075 7, 292 65, 715 
a SGibbacacate 110 | 1,007 144 537 1, 595, 242 149 1, 316 $2 1, 078 16.83 19, 017 17, 900 107, 156 
egion b4 | 
Kentucky............. | om] 9 36 432| 1,394, 539 151 989 66 302} 19.46 19,472 | 15,193 | 140,869 
| ESO | 349 319 173 1,714 7, 427, 366 672 2, 981 319 2, 398 27.21 76, 533 61, 987 379, 441 
ERE US eee | 379 425 329 2, 395 9, 285, 782 401 1,940 154 1, 543 24.39 75, 354 35, 876 624, 457 
Region VII-VIII: | 
(aa 310 | 274 212 2, 459 9, 759, 145 584 3, 340 283 2, 590 24.32 75, 758 57, 345 502, 954 
c.,............ 195 | 180] 122 3, 796, 728 | 296 | 1,108 126 916 | 23.81 21,201 | 20,842 | 222,729 
Minnesota... .___.._- 130 178 128 584 2, 014, 258 | 106 750 | 55 642 18.57 11, 698 11, 612 130, 146 
ee 37 | 61 7 106 356, 633 | 22 135 | 12 117 18.45 5, 324 2, 155 39, 526 
North Dakota. ....._.. 27 45 | 26 49 157, 525 9 | 72 | 6 68 24.53 1, 892 1,616 11, 056 
South Dakota._..____- 18 | 20 54 | 166, 339 7 | 41 3 34 20.36 1, 357 673 12, 574 
Rd my oy PeNiaesciacte 149 | 178 126 792 2, 943, 287 132 | 697 169 | 575 25.21 18, 928 14, 128 247, 563 
egion IX: } 
NSS ensues 122 141 102 | 371 1, 234, 964 | 59 | 301 30 | 240 21.69 4,814 4, 987 107, 634 
ae 68 | 146 104 319 1, 117, 625 42 198 22 | 179 22.76 8, 849 3, 912 76, 142 
GTN 251 | 385 171 855 959, 113 202 969 83 739 19.87 15, 152 624 220, 507 
ane ae es cries ts | 106 182 577, 981 25 115 12 104 21.43 2, 691 2,172 40, 467 
egion X: 
Arkansas......._...- | 109 1, 324 131 242 615, 541 | 88 481 36 7 17.51 8, 198 5, 707 43, 704 
en eae 122 | 554 98 494 | 1, 518, 026 136 810 | 47 645 21.25 21, 320 13, 181 116, 761 
inn wacccccce= 82 204 153 308 1, 065, 527 81 437 32 332 19.07 8, 946 175 53, 336 
nen xis hes iaccapnceds 483 1,325 583 1,411 4, 801, 895 113 637 53 477 17.04 22, 258 7, 943 268, 168 
egion XI: 
Colorado. .__.__.. RES | 69 209 81 233 817, 581 22 92 7 64 21.24 6, 254 1,311 67, 927 
New Mexico. ..___....- 42 108 57 114 373, 7 17 83 7 74 21.29 4, 083 1, S41 32, 256 
a Ta See 46 | 94 55 138 56, 550 26 154 12 128 25.04 3, 790 3, 054 34, 668 
a os tS ai kiad 9 | 19 15 58 195, 038 7 32 4 30 25.10 2, 106 725 15, 686 
on | | 
eee 53 468 61 137 489, 441 | 31 121 | 69 20.60 5, 943 1,390 40, 409 
California.............. 657 | 809 433 2, 941 11, 477, 085 | 930 5,179 | 377 4, 583 22.97 176, 987 | 101,678 765, 514 
EP SS 18 | 13 ll 98 289, 052 22 156 | ll 129 20.37 2, 149 2, 336 23, 410 
“vei Sagas 18 | 39 29 48 186, 621 | 12 56 5 | 52 24.43 2, 601 1,243 15, 103 
Region XIII: 
laska...... oe ee 17 | 10 10 33 203, 681 17 116 13 | 137 30.76 3, 775 4,171 9, 766 
i Sse 28 | 137 40 gS 324, 350 | 25 162 13 127 22.84 4,613 2, 862 33, 857 
<r 86 | 273 82 333 | 1, 270, 999 153 783 73 686 22.49 11, 794 15, 000 77, 684 
Washington.....__.... 134 31 91 546 | 2, 059, 146 217 1, 210 96 993 23.80 27, 144 23, 270 187, 832 
! Average of the number of workers in covered employment in the pay period tribution checks. Standard contribution rates for 1952 (percent of taxable wages) 


of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month. 
2 Total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ended 
within the year. 
+ Excludes intrastate transitional initial claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
‘ —— number of first payments. 
on udes dependents’ allowances for States that provided such benefits during 
* Contributions, penalties, and interest from employers, and contributions 
from employees. Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored con- 


were: for employers, 2.7 percent except seasonal employers in Michigan, who are 
assigned a rate of 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and one- 
fourth of 1.0 percent in New Jersey. 

7 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

*Sum of balances in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and 
State accounts in Federal unemployment trust fund. 

* Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in 
Rhode Island, withdrawn in earlier years for payment of disability benefits. 

1@ Less than 500 claims. 

1! Represents data on “‘per employer” basis. 





Footnotes to table 9—Continued 

* Appropriations from general revenues and contributions of the District of 
Columbia and Government corporations. 

’ Total excludes intrafund transfers between State accounts and the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

* Less than $500,000. 
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*Includes amounts certified by the Social Security Administration to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in behalf of Connecticut and Kentucky dy t 
into railroad unemployment insurance account under sec. 13, Rai nem- 
ployment Insurance Act. PT | 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 














Old-A ge and Survivors Insurance 


Table 11.—Summary data on coverage and benefits, 1937-52 
(Corrected to July 31, 1953] 





| | 
| Living workers! | Workers | 








Em- 


Monthly benefits in 


























| beginning of New with | Taxable ployers Amount of benefits certified current-payment 
following year | ~ | taxable | earnings 4 report- (in millions) Status at end of year 
| (in thousands) | trants2 | Camnings | (in thousands) 
Year | Gn | during =n Sa ee 

| thou- | vere wots A —_ 5 MN 

} j | 

| Un- sands pee - vere mn | Supple- | Sur- ba al Num- | Monthl 

; Insured thou- in per | thou- Total | Old-age | be sum 5 : y 

| insured | | sands) millions) worker | sands) mentary *| vivors’ nayments >er* | amount? 
Ed AT, Se 32, 904 32, 904 | $29, 615 $900 | 2,421, $1.3 pepe FS > Deter a, 
EOE Sa ST, ee 3, 930 31, 822 26, 502 833 2, 239 | gg SRE SAREE BS NESTS Se J gee indi 
ee 22,900 | 17,800 4,450 | 33,751 29, 745 881 2, 366 | ig re eee nee ee 5 | eee ee 
See | 24,900} 20,000 4, 430 35, 393 | 32, 974 932 2, 500 | 40.6 | $18.1 | $2.9 | 7.8 11.7 222 $4, 070 
___ _ Met eee | 27,500 23, 500 6,436 | 40,976 41, 848 1,021 2, 646 | 93.9 47.0 | 8.1 | 25.5 13.3 | 434 7,815 
| eel 31,200 | 27,300 7,965 | 46,363 | 52,939 1, 142 2,655 | 137.0 68.3 | 12.0] 41.7 15.0 598 | 10, 782 
., 34, 900 30, 500 7,337 | 47,656 | 62,423 1,310 2, 394 172.8 2.8 | 14.5 57.8 | 17.8 | 748 | 13, 510 
Ee | 38,600 30, 900 4,691 | 46,296 64,426 1, 392 2, 469 | 218.1 101.3 17.7 | 76.9 22.1 | 955 044 
Sere 40, 300 | 32, 100 | 3,477 | 46,392 62, 945 | 1,357 2,614 287.8 133.8 | 23.6 | 104.2 26.1 1, 288 | 23, 801 
_,, Sa 41, 800 33, 200 | 3, 078 | 48, 845 69, 088 | 1,414 | 3,017 | 387.7 196.1 | 34.2 130.1 | 27.3 1, 642 | 31, 081 
See 43,400 | 33,700 | 2,685 | 48, 908 78, 372 | 1, 602 3, 246 | 482.5 255.2 | 44.6 153.1 29.5 1,978 | 277 
Se 44,800 | 34,400 2,635 | 49,018 84, 122 | 1,716 3, 298 575.9 312.5 | 54.4 176.7 32.3 2, 315 | 45, 872 
_ _ aan | 45,700 34,900 | 1, 958 46,796 | 81,808 | 1,748 3, 316 | 689.0 387.8 | 67.0 | 201.1 33.2 2, 743 | 56, 074 
Sere | 69,800 | 22,600 10 2, 520 048,100 | 87,498 | 101, 819 | 3, 340 1,050.9 614.8 103.7 299.7 | 32.7 3,477 126, 857 
___ (eae 10 62, 400 10 25,300 | 16,000 | ° 58,000 |!°120,100 | 12,071 | 14,440 | 1,941.9/ 1,168.8] 192.3 523.5 | 57.3 4,379 154.701 
aa 10 66, 500 | 1° 24,000 | 193,500 | 160,000 |'° 128,000 | 192,133 | 4,430 | 2,292.3) 1,391.9 221.4 615.6 63.3 5, 


| § 
Bi 
3 





1 Estimated; not adjusted to reflect effect of: (1) provisions that coordinate the 
old-age and survivors insurance and railroad retirement programs, and (2) wage 
credits for military service. Estimates are only partially adjusted to eliminate 
duplicate count of persons with taxable earnings reported on more than 1 account 
number; the effect of such duplication is substantially less significant for insured 
workers than for uninsured workers. 

2 Workers with first taxable earnings under program in specified year. 

3 Partly estimated; adjusted for workers having more than 1 account. 

4 Not adjusted for nontaxable earnings erroneously reported and for earnings 
excluded in benefit computations. Annual wages in excess of $3,000 during the 
period 1937-£0 and annual wages in excess of $3,600 beginning with 1951 paid to 
workers by any 1 employer were not taxable. Beginn ng 1951, self-employment 
earnings were taxable; the amount taxable may not exceed $3,600 from a com- 


Table 12.—Insured workers:' Esti- 
mated number living at beginning 
of year, 1940-53 


[In millions; data corrected to July 13, 1953] 


Table 13.—Insured 


bination of wages and self-employment earnings. For 1940-50, all wages in excess 
of $3,000 a year received by a worker are excluded in benefit ~~ and 
for the period after 1950 all wages and earnings over $3,600 are excluded. 

* Represents number of different employers filing tax reports. A report may 
relate to more than 1 establishment if ena operates separate establishments. 

¢ Wives, dependent husbands, and children of old-age beneficiaries. 

7 Widows, dependent widowers, children, and dependent parents of deceased 
insured workers. 

* Beneficiaries actually receiving monthly payments. 
e — rate, not adjusted for any deduction that is less than current month's 

nefit. 

10 Preliminary estimate. 


workers:' Estimated number living at beginning of each 


year, 1948-52, by insured status, sex, and age 
{In millions; numbers less than 5,009 not shown; data corrected to July 13, 1953) 








Age attained at 


Fully insured beginning of year 











Fully insured, January 1 Currently insured only, January 1 






































| 
| | ; | Cur. 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | 19512 | 19522 
> 0 | y rently —_ = — eS en —_ 
Year | Total | | Perma- | Not _ |insured ) 
Total | nently | Pentiy | only Male, total......| 25.73 | 26.84 | 27.64 | 37.90 | 39. 
insured | insured | Under 26 3... ......... -75| 800; 5.03; 484| 4 
25-34 -61| 6.90| 7.20/ 10.35| 10. 
| 82 | 5.97 | 6.08) 920| 9 
: +e et 4.49 | 6.60 , 
Wl] mo) m2; 11) wi) “or 75| 280) 208) 442| 4 
1942.....| 27.5| 258) 1.4) 24.4 1.7 82) Lal) 1.50) 205) 2 
1943..-.-| 31.2] 2.1] 18| 26.3 3.1 75andover?.......; .26| — .31 36 4) 
1006...) 38.9) 2.9) 23) 27.6) 5.0 Female, total....| 11.56 | 1210 | 12.51 | 21.87) 23. 
1945.._.- 38.6 | 31.9 28| 2.1 6.7 A 
1946 40.3 33.4 3.4 | 30.0 6.9 gg Lae 4.20 | 4. 20 4.11 3. 91 3. 
1947.....| 41.8| 35.4 8.6| 26.8 6.4 25-34. .2...---.----- 3.79 | 4.03 4.25) 7.50) 7. 
1948... 43.4| 37.3! 11.6] 28.7 6.1 35-44... .......-.-.- 1.74| 1.82) 1.90) 5.18) 5. 
1949 } 44.8 38.9 13.2 25.7 5.9 =a 1.10 | 1. 22 | 1.32 3.19 3. 
1950....-| 45.7| 40.1| 14.9/ 25.2) 56 55-$4.......-.------| -50/ 56) .62) 1.56) 1. 
1951..... | 598{ 89.8! 21.0; 38.8/| ( 65-74... ..-.......-- 21) «2 6 -47 . 
1952..._. | 62.4 62.4 | 22.8 | 39.6 (2) 75 and over ?__.___- . 03 .03 | 04 . 06 
1953....- | 6.5) 66.5, 249) 41.6) ( 








| 
| 


1 See table 11, footnote 1. 
1 Bee table 11, footnote 1. 2 See table 12, footnote 2. 

2 Persons currently insured on Jan. 1, 1940, under 
the 1939 amendments or, before July 1, 1954, under 
the 1950 amendments are also fully insured. 





3 Only persons born after July 1, 1875, who are at 
least 24 LP years of age, can be currently but not fully 
insured under the 1939 amendments. 
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Table 14.—Insured workers:' Esti- 
mated average during year and 
number of deaths, 1940-52 


[Corrected to July 28, 1953] 





Insured workers 























Average Deaths during year? 
Year number 
during year) Number Rate 
= | (in thou- | (per 1,000 
| sands) insured workers) 
| 
ok 23.8 123.8 5.2 
iol. 26.1 141.5 5.4 
1942... 29.2 | 166.2 5.7 
1943_. 32.9 4 198.9 6.0 
1944... 36.7 265.8 7.2 
1945... 39.4 272.1 6.9 
1946..-- 41.0 247.4 6.0 
1947... 42.6 266.9 6.3 
1948... 44.1 282.0 6.4 
1949... 45.3 295.0 6.5 
1950... 50.4 333.1 6.6 
1951..-.| 61.1 | 415.3 6.8 
1952...-| 64.6 454.6 7.0 


1 See table 11, footnote 1. 

? Deaths among insured workers whose survivors 
were eligible for sec. 202 benefits represented for the 
first time in 1940-52 awards, plus estimated number 
of deaths in 1940-52 to be represented for the first 
time in awards of 1953 or later. 
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Table 15.—Insured workers:! Estimated number eligible for old-age benefits 


qn percent in current-payment status, at beginning of year 1941-53, by sex 
and age 


[Corrected to July 28, 1953] 






























































Total Male Female 
| 
Year Total, | | 75 | Total | | 75 Total, | 75 

65and | 65-69 | 70-74 | and |65and| 65-69 | 70-74 | and |65and/ 65-69 | 70-74 and 

| over | over | over | over over | over 

| Number eligible (in thousands) 

| ' 
i 548 376 127 45 495 334 117 43 53 42 10 2 
| eee seeeem 680 445 176 58 611 394 161 56 68 51 15 2 
| ja 831 522 234 75 743 460 212 71 88 62 22 a 
eS -| 1,016 608 308 100 907 534 279 4 109 74 2 6 
a EE 708 402 134 | 1,105 621 360 140 87 42 10 
ee. 805 479 185 | 1,301 703 171 168 102 52 14 
SS oadeeus | 1,637 868 538 231 | 1,439 752 474 212 198 116 a 19 
| 1,813 930 595 287 | 1,581 518 260 232 128 7 27 
Se | 1,990 | 1,000 648 343 | 1,722 857 557 268 143 91 34 
ce ee | 2'164 | 1,060 | 692| 403 | 1,858 | 907 360 | 306| 161; 102) 4 
iecneden 3,026 | 1,660 861 505 | 2,493 | 1,329 720 444 533 331 141 61 
aaa | 3,439 | 1,833 968 638 | 2,794 | 1,444 798 552 645 389 170 86 
1953. ..... sogeet 4,084 | 2,152 | 1,164 768 | 3,203 | 1,633 919 651 881 519 117 

Percent in current-payment status 

} 
ee, 20 23 15 20 20 22 14 19 26 26 20 (?) 
pee } 29 30 26 38 29 29 25 36 38 37 33 ty 
ae 31 29 31 47 30 B 30 45 41 40 3% ) 
re 30 26 33 48 29 24 32 47 41 36 45 () 
NS ccctedaine ie 30 24 36 50 29 22 35 49 39 33 48 60 
Ph accesdeeds 35 26 43 53 34 26 42 52 42 32 54 64 
SEES BEC 43 31 54 61 42 31 53 60 46 34 61 68 
aoe? 48 35 60 68 48 34 59 67 51 38 66 70 
1949. 53 38 64 74 52 37 63 74 55 41 67 82 
ae | 59 | 44 69 82 &9 44 69 81 61 46 72 91 
C. oe 59 43 69 90 59 43 69 90 57 44 70 93 
| PES 66 | 51 76 95 65 49 74 $5 71 61 83 95 
EERE CR 65 | 49 74 95 64 46 73 95 67 57 75 95 

1 See table 11, footnote 1. the estimate of the number eligible, the percentage 


? Because of the relatively large sampling error in is not considered sufficiently reliable to be 
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ble 16.—Lump-sum payments: 


Workers and payments represented in 


lump-sum amounts ' awarded in 1952 and average lump-sum amount per 
worker, by sex, marital status, and time of death of worker and by receipt 
of a concurrent monthly benefit award under initial entitlement 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1952 awards; figures in italics based on data 
for less than 100 families in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. 


Data corrected to July 28, 1953] 






































Average 
Average jlump-sum 

Ser, marital status, and time of death of worker end ~ e maper Primary benefit 

ndication of concurrent monthly benefit awar nsurance| amount 

workers jpeyments emeunt per 

| worker 
Re i ech oe et eg lickn seiclibbpon cs diceaccatton Spee bee, Oe fh... ...... 1... bbe 
Total with lump-sum only awarded... _...........-.-.--2-.- | a eee 
Total with iump-sum and monthly benefit awarded--..-....] 2 133,033 | 134,505 |..........|......._. 
ND i cntitibhocnédbecardidweusaddeesesseuer 256, . 7 eee ee 
With lump-sum only awarded. .........------ 2 - |e = § eee Ree 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded. -.......--...- Seapere | Sas, Cee j..........]----...-2. 
EE OD I oo aici ow a coon concccvenenditioswentbae i ik > | eee a 
With lump-sum only awarded. --..........---.-.2--2-------2-- 2) S| eee ee 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded__.......--...- 5, 556 | SSS KSA 
as Benen ncnibnahicekongmesehbionesdoeiiie 62, 623 . . _ See eee 
With lump-sum only awarded. -_...........-2.222.2-22 22 57, 816 I Sate 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded__.......--.... 4, 807 5, 147 a ae 
ost cwensnwnsnnconecenas 3, 047 3, 879 $25. 20 $138. 89 
Se eee eee 499 499 25. 47 152. 80 
CS ea ae ae 2, 142 2,919 | & 25.63 137. 85 
sects oo. Edo dcthnenascdbecocnddnossecsbcx 461 22.65 127. 28 
Deaths on or after Sept. 1, 1950, but before Sept. 1, 1952_.._...._. 381,163 | 398,070 47. 06 140. 08 
a En, wc a ln onesiineensdanessanimnes 218,085 | 218,362 50. 94 152. 78 
With lump-sum only awarded--._..-....-.....----...-.- 113,959 | 113,959 51.37 154. 12 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded--.-.-----..-. , 126 | 104, 403 50. 47 151. 32 
Nonmarried I apes ge SRR SR ERE aE sit 107,721 | 121,235 45.00 131. 54 
With lump-sum only awarded--_._..........-..--------.. 102,410 | 115,084 44.78 130. 99 
With lum and monthly benefit awarded._....--....- 5,311 | — 6,151 49. 27 142, 22 
I ies oo tcliommnndidinenenindii a 55, 357 58, 473 35.75 106. 65 
With lump-sum only awarded --_-......---.---..-.-.-----222- 51, 018 53, 819 35. 35 105. 51 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded_-.-...........- , 339 4, 654 40. 47 120. 05 
aoenteoen er atte’ Gost. 1, 1068. «<5... ......-.......-............ 53,686 | 54, 582 59. 60 178. 21 
I itis iin is cbariciceococdinswésocs , 060 38, 065 63. 42 190. 27 
With lump-sum only awarded --_......-.---- ll 19, 516 19, 516 64.35 193. 04 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded.__.....---_. 18, 544 18, 549 62. 45 187. 35 
i i ks alee a tasineconasanen 8, 7 9, 462 54. 68 160. 96 
With lump-sum only awarded --.._......-...-....-2..-.-...- 8, 521 9, 207 54. 36 160. 11 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded___.....---_- 46 255 65.64 190. 22 
Neen eee ee cuadiddinbnebbaoneamne 6, 860 7, 055 44. 65 | 133. 33 
ey nee De GUE @WVONOOG. . 28 ncnndcccccnccacccee | 6,392 , 562 44. 08 | 131. 58 
With lump-sum and monthly benefit awarded__._.....-..- 468 493 52. 42 157. 24 


| | 





1 Payable with respect to insured workers who died 
after December 1939 but before September 1950, if no 
survivor could have been entitled to monthly bene- 
fits for month in which worker died, or with respect 
to insured workers who died after August 1950 re- 
gardless of whether any survivor could have been 
entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 
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2 This figure is included in the number of deceased 
workers represented in survivor monthly benefit 
awards shown in table 32. 

* Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown marital 
status. 





Table 17.—Workers represented in 
awards: Deceased workers repre. 
sented in survivor benefit awards 
and average lump-sum amount 
worker, by year of award, 1940-52 

[Initial entitlements only. Based on 100- 


data for 1940-41 and on 20-percent sample - 
1942-52. Data corrected to July 31, 1953] 





| 
Number of deceased workers 





























| represented in— 
| | 
| Initial lump- 
| pens Aver- 
awar om 
Initial | !ump- 
Year As per- | lump- | Sum 
All cent of | sum | death 
survivor d d benefit 
benefit noe ceney 
gaan workers | monthly Ld 
Num- | repre- | benefit | Worser 
ber sented | awards 
in all 
| survivor 
benefit 
awards 
1940.| 94,153 | 61,080 a | $145.79 
1941.| 139,545 | 90,941 65.2 |....-... 144, 
1942.} 155,339 | 103, 332 66.5 |.... 144.77 
1943_| 182,320 | 122,185 OF ON duakincsed 145.66 
1944.| 223,605 | 151, 869 7 ee 145.68 
1945.| 266,615 | 178,813 ee 146.05 
1946_| 262, 586 | 179, 588 gg ae 151.74 
1947_| 268,128 | 181, 992 67.9 Joneenenee 162.16 
1948_| 294,025 | 200,090 68.1 eo 161.50 
1949_| 297,429 | 202,154 GINO Bicanges 164.02 
1950.| 281, 504 | 188,970 67.1 11,441 | 2147.81 
1951} 442, 590 | 287, 537 | 65.0 | 126,933 | 2 138.24 
1952_| 447, 685 » | 68.1 


| 133, 033 | * 178.20 
| 





1 Payable with respect to insured workers who 
died after December 1939 but before September 1950, 
if no survivor could have been entitled to monthly 
benefits for month in which worker died, or with re- 
spect to insured workers who died after August 1950 
regardless of whether any survivor could have been 
entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

3 Average shown is for workers who died on or after 
Sept. 1, 1950; average for workers who died before 
Sept. 1, 1950, was $166.61 for 1950 awards and $143.81 
for 1951 awards. 

3 Average shown is for workers who died on or after 
September 1, 1952. Average was $138.89 for workers 
who died before Sept. 1, 1950, and $140.08 for workers 
who died during the period Sept. 1950-Aug. 1952. 


Table 18.—Old-age benefits in current- 
payment status: Average monthly 
benefit in current-payment status 
at end of year, 1940-52, by sex of 
beneficiary 


(Corrected to July 20, 1953] 











End of year | Total | Male | Female 
OO asain tsttinced | 20.60} $23.17| $18.87 
reas | 22.70 23.32 18.48 
. >A | 93.02 23.71 18.73 
in itsduasnadebiad 23.42 24.17 19.06 
OUR is dbickinhindtidad 23.7 24.48 19.35 
re | 24.19 24.04, 19.51 
Nl cicaadheideben | 24.55 25.30 19.64 
Wl icssceccxaucasad | 24.90 25.68 | 19.91 
icécsncowsccnnas 25.35 26.21 | 20.11 
Wi oscctc cose 26.00 26.92} 20.58 

| 
WD Sccceccmdmsinde’ | 43.86 45.67 | 35.05 
1951......-.----.--- | 42.14 44.44 33.08 
iisennentmondimen 49.25 52.16 39.17 
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Table 19.—Old-age benefit awards: Number and average 
monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1952 under 
the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, by eligibility status 
of beneficiary ' or benefit computation method,* and 
by age and sex of beneficiary 

[Based partly on a 10-percent sample; data corrected to July 15, 1953] 




























































































Total | Male Female 
Age! 

Average Average Average 

Number} monthly} Number} monthly| Number} monthly 

amount amount amount 

Under 1950 amendments 

MRE. ... panteone 203,107 | $30.65 | 148,430 | $42.81 54, 677 $31.09 
|) a=: Se 153, 234 40.27 | 108, 761 44.09 44, 473 30. 93 
70-74.....-...------| 38,852 38. 11 26, 367 39. 98 7, 485 31. 49 
Fears! 38. 12 10, 759 39. 23 2, 261 32. 84 
80 and over... 3, 001 32. 44 2, 543 32. 63 458 31. 40 
1939 eligibles. ....| 109, 153 51.14 | 88,150 52.92 | 21,003 43. 68 
ES oe. 78, 338 53. 07 62, 645 55.17 15, 693 44. 69 
i ccsabaese~ceent! ae 50. 38 15, 222 52.01 3, 402 43.09 
TT a ccigahantomas 9, 508 42. 41 8, 001 43. 31 1, 507 37. 66 
80 and over... = 2, 683 31.03 2, 282 30. 90 401 31.79 
New eligibles -___- 91, 825 25.92 | 58,728 27.50 | 33,097 23.13 
il Se 74, 095 26.70 | 45, 530 28. 78 28, 565 | 23, 38 
RRR ereeeneee 14,761 | 22.61 | 10,863| 22.97| 3,898| 21.63 
MINUS Ys ccchahebihane 2, 969 23. 06 2, 335 23. 56 634 | 21. 20 

Under 1952 amendments 
| 

Total --| 328,090 | $58. 11 | 233,484 | $63.51 | 94,615 | $44.7 
, ae 222, 051 58.47 | 156, 555 64,26 | 65, 496 44. 65 
PE cicescuesmnces] | Gee 58.19 42, 662 63. 45 17, 440 45. 32 
PTD cncnwenedncont . aie 7,63 27, 978 61.79 9, 535 45. 42 
80 and over. _....-- 8, 433 49. 99 6, 289 52. 98 2, 144 41. 20 
New-start formula} 223, 165 65.92 | 163,009 71. 57 60, 156 50. 59 
, ae 134, 270 69. 15 99, 049 74.77 35, 221 53. 35 
eee 62. 97 33, 874 69. 49 14, 354 47. 59 
76-70. ..............| 33,104}; @.@ 24, 561 65. 10 8, 543 46. 44 
80 and over. _--- 7, 563 51. 93 5, 525 55. 80 2, 038 41.44 
Conversion table | 104,934 | 41.49 | 70,475 | 44.86 | 34,450) 34.61 
TR chee. | 97,781 | 4214 | 57,506| 4615 | 30,275|. 34.52 
See -| 11,874 38. 75 8, 788 40.15 3, 086 34. 7! 
oe, on 4, 409 37.65 | 3,417 37.95 | 992 36. 61 
80 and over.......- 870 33.09 | 764 32. 60 106 36. 58 

| | 








1 1939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient quarters of coverage to qualify 
for old-age benefits under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 amendments; 
new eligibles are persons who qualified for old-age benefits solely as a result of 
the liberalized insured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. 

2 Benefits computed by means of the ‘‘conversion table’’ are based on earn- 
ings after 1936 and the old benefit formula and are increased by use of the 
conversion table in the 1950 or the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act; 
benefits computed under the ‘“‘new-start formula” are based on earnings after 
1950 and the new benefit formula. 

* Age on birthday in 1952. 

4 Includes 2,129 old-age benefits computed under the new-start formula (av- 
erage amount $42.80); data on new-start formula benefits by eligibility status 
not available. 

‘ Among persons aged 77, only those reaching their birthday during July- 
December 1952 can qualify as new eligibles. 
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Table 20.—Old-age benefit awards: Percentage distribu- 
tion of workers awarded old-age benefits in 1940-52, 
by age and sex of beneficiary 

[Corrected to July 15, 1953] 




























































































eee e. 2 Percent of retired workers aged '— 
sward | son. Total] 65 | 66 | 67 | 68 | 69 | 65-69) 70-74 |’5and 
sands) over 
| Total 
a | 132} 100.0) 17.5) 24.6) 20.1) 10.3) 4.3) 76.7) 16.0) 7.2 
1941_.._- | 115} 100.0} 21.9) 14.5) 10.0 8.5 8.1} 62.9) 25.8) 11.2 
/_ [a 100} 100.0} 22.9) 15.5 9.7 8.0 6.8} 62.9 25.7) 11.4 
, 89} 100.0} 21.7) 16.0) 10.6) 83 7.1; 63.6) 25.0) 11.3 
1944.___- | 110} 100.0} 18.5) 14.6) 10.8 9.3 7.9) 61.2) 26.6) 12.2 
1045..... 185} 100.0) 16.7) 13.7) 11.2) 9.8} 8.8) 60.2) 27.6) 12.1 
1946... .. 259; 100.0} 15.5) 14.0) 11.0) 10.1 8.8; 69.3) 28.5) 12.2 
1947. __.- | 271; 100.0} 20.9) 14.6) 10.5 9.1 8.1) 63.2) 25.5) 11.3 
1948... _- | 276) 100.0) 22.3) 17.0) 10.2 8.8 7.6; 66.0) 23.6) 10.5 
1949___.- i 337; 100.0) 25.3) 16.9) 10.9) 84 7.3) 68.8) 21.9) 93 
ae 567| 100.0} 22.0) 17.6} 12.4) 10.6) 8.1) 70.7) 20.7) 86 
_ a 703) 100.0} 23.5) 16.2) 10.6 8.4 7.3; 66.0} 21.2) 12.7 
1952 _ - 531) 100.0} 31.5) 17.2 8.9 7.4 5.7) 70.6) 17.7) 11.7 
Laat | 
| Male 9 
SS Se. ae 
[es 117) 100.0} 17.1) 24.3) 19.9) 10.4 4.3) 75.9) 16.5 7.6 
101} 100.0) 21.1) 14.1 9.8 8.5 8.1) 61.7) 26.5) 11.8 
87| 100.0} 22.0) 15.2 9.6 7.9 6.8) 61.5) 26.4) 12.1 
1943... 77; 100.0} 20.7) 15.6) 10.4 8.2 7.1) 62. 25.9) 12.1 
| ae | 97; 100.0} 17.5) 14.1) 10.8 9.3 8.0} 60.6) 27.4) 12.9 
cia 166; 100.0; 15.9) 13.4) 11.2) 9.9) 8.9) 60.2) 28.1) 12.7 
= 231) 100.0) 14.9) 13.8) 11.0} 10.2) 88] 658.5) 28.8) 127 
. aaa 235) 100.0} 20.6) 14.5) 10.4 9.0) 81) 62.6) 25.5) 11.8 
, ee 236} 100.0; 22.1) 17.0) 10.2 8.7 7.5) 65.4) 23.6) 11.0 
1949___- 289; 100 0} 25.0; 16.9) 10.9) 83) 7.2) 68.4) 22.0) 9.6 
1950. .... 444) 100.0) 21.9) 17.3) 11.9) 10.2 7.9) 60.2) 21.0) 08 
_ <a 521} 100.0} 22.5) 15.8) 10.2) 81 7.2} 63.7); 21.7) 14.6 
eee 382} 100.0; 29.9) 17.3 9.1 7.5 5.8} 60.5' 18.1) 12.5 
| Female 
1940. ...- 15} 100.0} 20.8} 26.9) 21.6) 10.0) 3.9! 83.2) 12.5) 4.3 
14} 100.0) 27.4) 16.7) 11.4 8.8 7.5} 71.9) 21.1 7.0 
; 13} 100.0) 28.5) 17.6) 10.7 8.4 6.7) 71.9) 21.3 6.8 
Wows 12) 100.0) 28.2) 18.5) 11.8 8.3 6.8] 73.6) 19.7 6.7 
1944..... 13) 100.0) 26.4) 18.1) 11.3 9.1 7.3) 72.2) 20.8 7.0 
WR atin 20; 100.0} 24.0) 16.0) 11.2 9.5 8.4) 60.1) 23.6 7.3 
|: oe 28; 100.0} 20.6) 15.9) 11.0) 10.1 8.7) 66.4) 25.7 8.0 
ee 36; 100.0} 22.5) 15.1) 114 9.6 8.6) 67.2) 24.9 7.8 
1948. .... 40} 100.0) 23.8) 16.9) 10.6 9.5 8.2} 69.0) 23.4 7.6 
1949. .... 48} 100.0} 26.5) 17.0) 11.0 8.8 7.9| 71.2) 21.5 7.3 
; ee 123} 100.0} 22.3) 18.7) 14.4) 11. : 89 75.9) 19.6) 4.4 
| 182 100. 0) 26.5) 17.4) 11.7 9.3 7.7| 72.7| 20.0 7.2 
1952..... 149} 100. 0} 35. 8 17.0 8. 5) 7 5.5) 73.7| 16.7 9.6 
| | | 











1 Age at birthday in year of award. 
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Table 21.—Old-age benefits in current- 
payment status: Percentage distri- 
bution of persons receiving old-age 
benefits at end of year, 1940-52, by 
age and sex of beneficiary 


[Corrected to July 28, 1953] 





Percent of old-age 






































Total beneficiaries aged '|— 
End 
2. 
| Sands) | Total 65-69|70-74 75-79/80-84/ and 
| | | | lover 
| Total 
| 
1940... 1121 100.0 75.4 16.9 6.1) 1.5) 0.2 
1941... 200; 100.0) 66.8) 22.4) 8.4) 2.1) .3 
1942. | 260) 100.0) 58.8) 27.9) 10.3) 2.7) .4 
1943.__| 306| 100.0) 50.8, 33.4 12.0) 3.2) .5 
1944. ._| 378| 100.0 “1 38.2| 13.5 a6 6 
1945... 518 100.0 40.9, ad 14.4) 3.8, .7 
| 
1946... 702| 100.0) 38.7) 41.3, 15.1| 4.2, .8 
1947.. 875] 100.0) 37.1] 40.7| 16.8, 4.6, .9 
1948... 1,048 100.0) 36.2) 39.4) 18.3] 5.1) 1.0 
1949.-_| 1,286, 100.0) 36.8) 37.3) ae 5.4) 1.0 
| 38-8) 
1950...|  1,771| 100.0, 40.7| 33.5, 19.3} 5.4) 1.1 
| | | 
1951...| 2,278) 100.0, 41.3) 32.1) 19.8) 5.6, 1.2 
1952... 2, 644] 100.0) 39.9) 32.5| 20.1| 6.2) 1.3 
i ' 
Male 
1940... 100.01 14.41 17.4) 6.4) 1.6) 0.2 
1941... 175| 100.0, 65.6) 23.0) 8.9) 2.3, .3 
1942... 224| 100.0) 57.3| 28.6 10.9, 2.9 .4 
1943... 261| 100.0) 49.2) 34.1| 12.7, 3.4) 6 
1944... 823) 100.0, ed a4 14.2) a 7 
1945... 447| 100.0 39.9) 40.2) 15.1| 4.0) .7 
1946. 610| 100.0| 38.0) 41.1] 15.7, 4.4) .8 
1947. 756| 100.0 36.5| 40.4) 17.4) 4.9) .9 
1948. 900) 100.0 35.6! 39.1 18.9 5.4| 1.0 
149...) 1, = 100.0, 36.3) 37.0, 19.8 5.7) 1.1 
| 
1950... 1,469) 100.0, 39.1) 33.7) 20.2) 5.9) 1.2 
1951.-| 1,819) 100.0, 38.8 32.4) 21.2) 6.2) 1.4 
1952..-| 2,052) 100.0) 36.9) 32.9) 21.7| 6.9) 1.6 
Female 
| | 
1940... 13| 100.0, 82.6] 12.8) 3.9, 0.6 @ 
1941_.. 25| 100.0) 75.2| 18.2) 5.4) 1.1) 0.1 
1942... 36, 100.0) 68.4) 23.5) 6.5) 1.4) .2 
1943... 45| 100.0, 60.4, 29.8, 7.8) 1.7) .2 
1944... 55) 100.0) mt sit 9.1) 2.0 .3 
1945... 71} 100.0) 47.1 40.0) 10.2) 2.3) .3 
1946... 92} 100.0) 43.3| 42.5) 11.2) 2.6, 4 
1947... 119| 100.0) 41.2} 42.6| 13.0, 2.8) 5 
1948... 148| 100.0) 39.9] 41.3] 15.0, 3.2)  .5 
1949. 186) 100.0 ou: 39.0! 7.9 ae 6 
1950... 302| 100.0) 48.4) 32.9) 15.0, 3.2, .5 
1951. 459} 100.0 51.5) 30.6| 14.2) 3.1! .6 
1952... 582) 100.0) 60.2) 30.9) 14.7) 8.5) 6 
{ ! ! 
) Age at birthday in stated year. 


Less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 22.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and monthly 


amount of benefits in current-payment status at end of 1952 and amo 
of monthly benefits (old-age, supplementary, and survivor) and lump-sum 


unt 


payments certified in 1952, by State 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 15, 1953] 





Amount of payments certified ? in 1952 





| Benefits in current- 
| 


payment status, | 
Dee. 31, 1952 | 


















































State! Monthly benefits * 
| | Total | (Lump-sum 
r | Monthly | payments‘ 
Number Supple- , ts 
| | amount Old-age mentary | Survivor 
ORE meee oe | 5,025.5 | $205,179 |$2, 202, 267 {$1,391,946 | $221,418 | $615, 605 $63, 298 
ID. 00000 dditheonene 74.6 2, 422 27, 422 13, 938 2, 297 10, 359 8% 
(SE areas plane 2.6 96 1, 719 38 279 r 
IE cissenpadiilosnnade 21.6 818 8, 964 4,974 760 2, 962 268 
IDS nica codbaonenade 41.6 1, 322 14, 292 8, 273 1, 296 4, 343 380 
SED ccessnniiilenando 408. 8 17,257 | 192,513 | 126, 743 17, 776 43, 048 4,946 
re Ss 40.9 1, 588 17, 574 10, 781 of 4, 655 415 
Connecticut... ............ 88. 2 4, 102 46, 810 29, 680 4, 764 11, 118 1, 248 
oe rea 11.6 490 5, 572 3, 453 1, 431 150 
District of Columbia_----~ 18.9 765| 8,604| 5,182 2) 496 7 
__ eA 118.0 4, 743 50, 464 | 33, 234 5, 441 10, 688 1, 101 
Ea < 75.3 2,411 | 27,124 13, 700 2,102 10, 408 914 
<i, scateamasieneste 11.9 428) 4,747| — 2,820 348 1, 482 97 
RE | 15.8 | 6,123| 3,679 546 | 1,736 182 
SN acasthsdatlctiidinnaeds 307. 1 13,341 | 150,586 | 92, 455 14, 463 38, 046 4,72 
| SRR 5 145.0 5,873 | 65, 136 39, 281 6, 720 17, 305 1, 830 
“ERS Tse | 70.8 2,645 | 28, 330 17, 433 2, 946 7, 166 785 
Kansas....-...--2--------| S51.0| 1,884] 20,242] 123908) 2122| 5,235 7 
See 80.3 2,762 | 30, 756 16, 271 2, 799 10, 851 835 
I icccquinsdiiloncmde 59. 4 2,044) 23, 159 12, 516 1, 844 8, 109 600 
5a ohentagnahliilinesdy | 44.3 1,726 | 19,292 12, 489 1, 913 4, 456 434 
Maryland Siow 69.2) 2,826 32, 323 18, 544 2, 855 9, 896 1,028 
Massachusetts. -...........! 226.0 10, 075 113, 904 73, 128 11, 450 26, 538 2, 788 
ILL. 4. cenanditinee sod | 222.8 9,842 | 107, 244 62, 536 10, 766 30, 859 3, 083 
SDS .consthidbucnnds 85.2 3, 401 36, 911 23, 176 3, 745 9, 078 912 
Misslasippt. .... RED 6 34.3 1,012 11, 234 +5, 750 915 4, 218 342 
ACTS 125.9 4, 987 54, 874 34, 37 5, 392 13, 460 1, 648 
Montana. -. 16.8 651 87, 243 4, 428 603 1, 989 2% 
30. 2 1, 109 11, 806 7, 336 1, 224 2,917 329 
5.0 205 P2, 278 1, 478 137 590 t 
26.8 1,099 12, 283 , 080 1,192 2, 715 8 
196. 1 £8,369 | 100, 748 62, 006 10, 241 25, 625 2, 876 
12.4 306 | 4,348 322 1, 871 117 
573. 1 25,129 | 283,179 | 180, 282 27, 136 67,813 7,948 
84.9 2, 752 31, 189 15, 458 2537| 12,189 1, 035 
8.5 2, 986 1, 782 260 75 
306. 4 13,191 | 148, 736 , 368 15, 522 39, 615 4,21 
53.2 1, 874 20, 354 11, 613 1,877 6, 201 873 
64.1 2, 625 29, 027 19, 261 2, 806 6, 300 660 
427.3 18,602 | 212, 235 27, 535 21, 555 57, 617 5, 628 
3.3 88 453 143 22 268 F) 
33.4 1, 700 19, 300 12, 473 1, 954 4, 404 460 
South Carolina. -- 44.3 1, 367 15, 349 7,046 1, 125 6, 601 877 
South Dakota. ........... 11.0 334 4, 090 2, 423 383 1,171 113 
TID in <s:ncrenccsoes 75.1 2, 484 27,811 14, 762 2, 368 9, 806 875 
i nsininhsaendhdillinencnctss 161. 4 5, 626 , 290 32, 968 5, 239 22, 037 1,996 
eS a 18.4 694 7, 758 4, 044 781 2, 708 
PN bans.qutilileccete 14.8 579 6, 419 4, 029 642 1,615 1383 
Virgin Islands... ........ A | 2 13 7 1 5 
Virginie. ---cnnnna----- 82.3 2, 935 32, 676 17, 245 2, 806 11, 614 1,011 
Washington. .............| 96.9 4, 090 45, 350 30, 418 4, 388 9, 571 973 
West Virginia............| 74.4 2,816 31, 778 16, 542 2, 958 11, 56 Til 
TDi ccnscccnsenche 117.6 4,866 | 53, 331 32, 608 5, 648 13, 1, 490 
eh ntistinnietdcnnends: | 6.6 254| 2,807 1,741 230 742 
ener F | 25.1 1, 082 11, 167 7, 386 1,195 2,427 189 











1 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 
2 Distribution by State estimated. 


owed mothers or divorced wives with child bene 
ficiaries in their care, or dependent aged 


parents. 
4 Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Sup- ‘ Payable with respect to workers who died after 


plementary benefits are 


d to aged wives, wives December 1939 and before September 1950, if no sur- 


under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their care, vivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month 
dependent aged husbands, and children of old-age in which worker died, or with respect to all workers 
beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to the fol- who died after August 1950. 
lowing survivors of deceased insured workers: aged 5 Less t $500 

widows, dependent aged widowers, children, wid- 





han 
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Table 23.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1952, 
under the 1950 and 1952 amendments, and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status at the 
end of 1952, by type of benefit and by age, sex, and race of beneficiary 


[Corrected to July 9, 1953] 
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| Awarded, 1952 
In nee ae status,‘ 
| ° , 
Total | Under 1950 amendments Under 1952 amendments 
Age’ | | | | : o- P | : 
andsex | Total Nonwhite Total Nonwhite Total Nonwhite * 
, Non- 
Total white 3 | 
number | number | } Avene | Average | Average Av Ave Avi 
| Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | mon 
amount | | amount amount | amount amount amount 
Old-age benefits 
30,650 | 203,107 | $39.65 | 13, 995 $33.66 | 328,009 | $58.11 | 16,655 | $46.49 |2,643,932 | $49.25 | 141, 166 $40.03 
6,992 | 61,942 39.79 2, 684 34.30 | 105.590 54.62 | 4, 308 44.91 156, 123 50.52 6, 627 42.38 
5,567 | 47,310 40.53 3, 192 33.96 | 43, 959 62.02 2, 375 47.62 | 220,765 48.72 | 11, 666 40.47 
3,372 | 18,520 41.13 ‘ 33.97 | 28, 665 62.15 1, 709 47.34 : 48.42 | 12,937 39.52 
2,838 | 14,441 40.55 1, 343 34.37 | 24,714 62.36 1, 495 48.67 , 49.06 | 13,882 40.18 
2,062} 11,021 40.04 942 33.45 | 19,123 61.04} 1,120 47.29 | 213,716 49.31 | 11,989 40.22 
2,010 | 9, 807 39,11 | 04 33.87 | 17,635 60.30 1, 106 47.48 | 210,840 49.22 | 13, 288 40.22 
1,530 | 7,758 38.65 | 691 32.92 | 13,664 58.88 839 47.34 | 183, 484 49.20 | 10, 468 39.92 
1, 391 6, 678 37.70 632 34.16 | 11,749 57.57 759 47.11 | 175,386 48.85 | 10,600 39.90 
sy 5, 218 36.92 436 32.08 9, 466 56.24 553 46.34 | 152,656 49.05 | 8, 075 40.17 
751 4,391 | 36.91 343 32.21 | 7, 588 55.43 408 44.03 | 135, 878 48.91 6, 592 39.95 
g52| 4,779| 40.95 205| 33.27] 16,765| 63.93| 557] 51.30) 138,801) 50.90! 6,308| 40.57 
613 3, 978 40.64 259 34.93 | 8,179 55.56 | 354 45.63 | 128, 087 50.20 6, 184 40.21 
393 1, 828 33.10 128 | 29.71 | 5,321 51.31 | 265 43.86 | 107, 258 49.42 5, 133 39.28 
327 1, 377 32.01 120} 30.48| 4,173 50.27 | 207 42.71 | 89,082 49.13 | 4,390 38.93 
291 1, 058 32.43 122| 20.48 3,075 | 49.68 169 42.97 944 48.85 3, 427 38.59 
| | 
588 | 2, 489 31.75 215 | 27.51 7, 109 50.03 373 40.19 | 163, 126 49.12 7, 930 39.13 
72 | 453 35.62 2B 28.27 1,175 49.38 49 37.24 | 31,551 48.83 1, 322 38.47 
11 | | 36.91 3 | 21.20 135 52.45 8 25.70 3, 738 48.70 229 35.79 
1 | 11 | 7.20 0 | 0 14 56.58 1 .30 48.53 34 35.87 
23,786 | 148,430 | 42.81 | 11,681 | 35.31 | 233,484 63.51 | 12,205 | 50.76 |2,051,970| 52.16 | 119,308 41.47 
6461 | 41,343 | 44.49| 2,187 |  36.27| 72,760| 60.64| 3,2741 48.40} 104,761| 56.29; 5,134 45.25 
4,302 | 34,276) 44.20 2,582 | 35.97} 31,681 67.32 1, 720 52.11 | 153, 53.47 9, 186 42.72 
2, 873 | 13,979 | 44.09| 1,337| 35.96 20,500) 67.65] 1,236] 52.35 | 165,422%|  52.50| 10,390 41.48 
2,158 | 10,841 43.36} 1,002 |  36.26| 17,875 67.79 1, 066 54.21 | 173,342 52.76 | 11,412 41.96 
1, 563 8,322 | 42.50 | 775 | 34.93 | 13,649 66.67 | 788 52.31 | 160,797 52.82 9, 901 41.95 
| | 
1, 558 7,508 | 41.22) 761 35.15 | 12,656 65.62 797 52.10 | 162, 535 52.32 11, 223 41.76 
| 1,208 5,964! 40.90 588 34.30 | 9,676 | 64.09 | 620 51.70 | 142,689 52.09 8, 854 41.35 
| 1,079 5, 220 39.27 | 539 35.78 | 8,325 | 62.76 540 51.82 | 138, 226 51.44 9, 091 41.20 
763 4, 100 38.56 374 33.11 | 6,679/ 61.49} 389 51.34 | 121,921 51.53 6, 930 41.47 
586 3, 485 | 38.45 | 294 33.36 | 5, 326 60.65 292 47.54 | 109,690 51.15 5, 731 41.19 
700; 3,978| 42.44 7 34.05 | 13, 405 67.64 443 55.42 | 114,812 53.00 5, 581 41.65 
493 | 3,318 41.95 232; 35.91 5, 865 59.62 261 49.25 | 106, 486 52.00 5, 458 41.16 
305 | 1,463 | 33.54 | 116 30.22} 3,687 54.97 189 46.84 | 89,925 50.99 4, 577 40.09 
260 | 1,120) 32.35 | 110 31.17 | 2,857 54.20 | 150 45.04 | 75,218 50.61 | 3,939 39.58 
| 238 880 | 32.61 | ill 29.93 | 2,164} 53.05 | 127 46.80 | 58,815 50.19 | 3, 119 39.23 
472| 2,083 | 31.90 202 | 27.71| 5,286] 58.23 | 270 | 43.37 | 142,380| 50.16 | 7,290 39.66 
57 | 396 35.83 21 29.06 | 931 51.38 36 40.78 | 28,306 49.55 | 1, 242 38.88 
54 9 44| 36.69 3\ 21.20 | 110 54.29 6 25.77 3, 365 49.14 | 216 35.80 
1 10| 38.92 0 0 | 12 56.99 1 30.30 237 48.68 34 35.87 
Female 149, 292 | 6,864 | 54,677| 31.00| 2414, 25.76 | 04,615| 44.77 | 4,450/ 34.77 | 501,962 39.17 | 21, 858 32.14 
65... 53, 429 1,531 | 20, 599 30.34 | 497 25.60 | 32,830 41.28 1, 084 33.86 | 51,362 38.76 1, 493 32.54 
ee 25, 312 1,265 | 13,034 30.85 | 610 | 25.46 | 12, 278 48.35 655 35.82 | 67,722 37.98 2, 480 32.11 
67.4... | 12,616 799 4, 541 32.02 | 326 | 25.80) 8,075 48.13 473 34.24 , 924 38.02 2, 547 31.51 
e..... 10, 439 | 680 | 3, 600 | 32.08 | 251 | 26.15 | 6, 839 48.16 429 34.90 , 463 38.46 2, 470 31.94 
Citas 8, 173 499 | 2, 699 32.45 | 167 | 26. 57 | 5, 474 47.00 332 35.38 52, 919 38.66 2, 088 32.03 
a 7, 188 452 2, 209 31.86 143 27.03 4, 979 46.77 309 35.55 48, 305 38.78 2, 065 31.84 
eae 5,7 322 1, 794 31.16 | 103 25.03 | , 988 46.24 219 35.01 | 40, 795 39.08 1, 614 32.04 
, 4, 882 | 312 1, 458 32.09 | 93 | 24.80 3, 424 44.96 219 35.52 | 37, 160 39.20 1, 509 32.09 
. 3, 905 | 226 1,118 30.92 | 62/ 25.84 2, 787 43.64 164 34.49 , 735 39.24 1, 145 32.32 
74... 3, 168 165 | 906 31.00 49 25.35 | 2, 262 43.13 116 35.17 | 26, 188 39.50 861 31.72 
a | 4,161 152 | 801 | 33.57 38 7.97 3,360} 49.15 114 35.31 | 24,079 41.40 812 33.11 
SERS 2, 974 120 | 660 | 34.08 | 27 26. 53 2,314} 45.25 | 93 35.47 | 21, 601 41.33 | 726 | 33.03 
7... } 1,999 | 88 365 | 31.33 | 12 24.73 1,634} 43.04 | 76 36.46 | 17,333 41.29 | 556 | 32.60 
78. | 1,578 67 257 30.49 10 22.93 1,316 | 41.74 57 36.58 | 13,864 41.11 | 451 | 33.25 
a 1, 089 53 178 31.58 11 24.94 | 911 | 41.68 | 42 31.38 | 10,120) 41.10 | 308 | 32.10 
' | | | | 
80-84... 2, 269 116 | 396 30.95 13 24.38 1,873 | 41.08 103 31.85 | 20,746 | 41.98 640 | 33.08 
ee 301 15 57 34.14 2 20.00 244} 41.74 13 27.44 | 3,245 42.56 80 | 32.13 
ee... 57: 29 | 2 4 39.35 | 0 0 25 | 44.32 2| 25.50 | 373 | 44.75 13 | 35.56 
95 and over__. 3 0 1 20.00 0 0 2 | 54.15 0 | 0 19 | 46.69 | 0 0 
vee ee ee 6 -———- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 23.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 195 
under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, and number and average monthly amount in current-payment Status 
at the end of 1952, by type of benefit and by age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 

[Corrected to July 9, 1953] 
| Awarded,? 1952 
a —_ vee =A In — ae Status,‘ 













































































































































































| y 
Total Under 1950 amendments | Under 1952 amendments " 
Age! | | | | 
and sex Total | Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite # Total Nonwhite* 
Total | white, 3 | | | 
number number Average Average Average Average | Average Av 
Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number monty 
amount amount amount | amount | amount amount 
| } 
Wife’s benefits 
j 
Total.....- 175, 700 6,749 | 73,054] $21.59 3,486 | $16.77 | 102,646 | $29.91 | 3, 263 | $22.36 | 733, 581 $26.01 | 24, 940 | $19. 
Young wives.| 13, 715 1, 304 6, 468 14.99 692 10.89 | 7,247 23.11 | 612 16.89 | 33, 784 16.33 | 3, 506 1L% 
Under 35-....- 498 82 240 11.33 41 7.51 258 18.24 | 41 12.98 | 1, 318 12.08 | 228 9.19 
ae @ 723 101 342 12.02 50 8.74 381 17.80 51 11.90 1, 864 12.75 273 10.4 
a 1, 382 164 606 12.96 84 9.13 776 19.64 | 80 14.21 | 3, 598 14.02 454 10.8 
45-49. ......... 2, 289 233 1, 035 13.84 126 11.06 1, 254 20.81 | 107 16.54 5, 999 14.97 625 10.% 
|, = 3, 380 341 1, 541 14.7: 188 11,21 1, 839 24.26 | 153 18.66 8, 427 16.46 919 11.4 
a 3, 813 268 1, 831 16.32 137 11.63 1, 982 25.29 131 18.47 8, 964 18.25 711 13.8 
60 and over °_ 1, 630 115 873 17.58 66 14.04 757 26.35 49 20.7 3,614 19,25 296 14.10 
Aged wives._| 161, 985 5, 445 66, 586 22.23 2, 794 18.22 95, 399 30.42 2, 651 23.62 699, 797 26.48 | 21, 434 | 2.0 
1,422 | 25, 519 23.22 655 18.48 | 31,649 28.10 | 767 22.24} 51,289| 27.15 1, 236 21.0 
1, 053 13, 734 22.44 686 18.7 11, 872 31.85 367 23.82 66, 843 26.78 2, 106 2.2 
570 5, 22.08 290 18.38 9, 32.27 280 24.85 69, 103 26.72 2, 294 20.8 
506 4, 485 21.54 259 17.33 7, 835 32.28 247 24.72 69, 813 26.72 2, 324 20.4 
387 3, 511 21.36 216 17.7! 6, 631 32.20 171 23.87 64, 26.73 2, 188 2.% 
343 2, 916 21.17 170 18.39 5, 750 31.95 173 24.91 60, 657 26.60 2, 157 20.4 
266 2, 372 20.98 118 17.84 4, 503 31.55 148 2.7 53, 28 26.44 1, 807 20.0 
227 : 21.11 92 16.70 3, 890 31.27 | 135 23.36 49, 745 26.32 1, 640 | 2.18 
152 1, 562 20.50 71 17.17 3, 264 31.21 8l 24.38 | 42,676 26. 36 1, 217 20.2 
116 1, 214 20.83 56 19.47 2, 691 30.39 60 | 23.85 | 36,441 26.23 935 20.4 
110 7 20.63 51 16.59 | 2,177 | 30.84 | 59 | 26.01 30, 767 26.23 833 20.4 
81 760 20.00 35 17.97 | 1, 760 | 30.26 | 46 | 21.89 26, 488 26.02 665 19.79 
68 605 20.46 36 20.16 | 1, 231 | 29.37 | 32 22.95 20, 770 25.89 548 20.4 
41 417 19.41 15 16.68 | 949 | 29.72 | 26 | 23.53 16, 086 25.84 420 19.8 
303 19.31 8 16.62 649 28.94 | 18 24.78 12, 042 25.63 7 19.0 
67 590 19.17 30 18.06 | 1, 324 28.11 | 37 | 19.56 | 25, 549 | 25.43 647 | 19.8 
4 81 7.84 6 15.73 150 26.57 3 | 21.30 3, 354 | 24.91 88 | 19.3 
1 5 14.32 0 0 10 22.58 | 1 12.50 249 23.65 10 | 18.7 
95 and over... 2 0 0 0 0 0 | 36.65 } 0 0 16 21.81 2 | 12.8 
' ! i 
Husband’s benefits 
| | 
Wotel. sci. 2, 007 85 697 | $19.28 | 22 | $17.06 | 1,310 | $24.07 | 63 | $19.77 | 4, 278 | $22.31 122 $18.4 
oes S 487 18 179} 19.25 6 17.25 308 | 25.10 | 12} 22.81 | 679 | 22.19 19} 19.0 
See 603 27 193 19.52 5 19.78 410 | 23.52 | 22 19.16 | 1, 346 22.51 38 18.60 
Pe 514 23 186 19.06 7 14.13 328 | 23.38 16 15.73 | 1, 263 22.02 35 17.8 
80 and over.... 403 17 139 19.30 4 18.50 264 | 24.60 13 22.95 990 22.48 30 | 19.8 
Child’s benefits 
Total *....| 183,345 25, 453 103, 168 | gemancnibens SGT tecsenscene gi Seana | 117, 936 = 
eee 2, 920 410 841 * Se eS aa 615 
rr a8 6, 530 1, 086 3, 618 _ , aes oe 1, 765 
iiatih citiniaccvibiaa 6, 748 1, 184 3, 827 _) aes i | So | 2, 677 
Nr Sears 7, 493 1, 296 4, 155 ._ |; aes o | Se 3, 508 
RS Seg 8, 000 , 328 4, 402 ee Sa ae | 7, 681 
eee oN 9, 229 1, 386 Sf aes Sas A 3 ae ae §. ee. 
05.28. 5t a. 9, 224 1, 375 OS Ss | ees ore Ce ee: 
Sears 9, 145 1,324 _\ « Sere «| TS Se eA 6 SIT |code 
bs SE sc ccuicnmallite 9, 976 1, 443 | _p Saetaritee _ _., ee (ere 7, 108 1..ccouee 
_ OER Tee 10, 696 1, 430 _ | f Sere | ere | Se 4 Gi Lucci 
, oe 10, 688 1, 467 3 eee fe Ee , EE OO Lnccoutl on 
| ae 10, 573 1, 520 COR Bon ckctsn | ees c | == eee 4 eee O70 lLcccssol 
aaa 10, 986 1, 554 | ee aes J oo _ es ct 9 ewer GO I ncccaia 
SSS 11, 570 1, 623 J} eer _, aes (| (ae | Ra  { {aes GO I ccccum 
| RES Se 12, 737 1, 583 eee | RE RE _ | eae __ NR 78, 892 | ESR BAe t oe 
, ee: 13, 208 1, 635 |) aes _ fae 8 =e Cie t....... 2a 0, 0 |.....cs0 
- are 13, 867 1, 633 ot eae 6.4........ 602 |.......... | eee “CG eae 9, 282 |.....sem 
imnseshdind 13, 802 1, 557 | | seer _. | Se BP basen ccctse | Seer | 77,763 |....--.--- 8, O34 |... -neneee 
18 and over 7... 5, 953 619 | oo ___ ) aeeer eae __ | ae 5 RE SP OR, Se ee | eee Sine: | ecco 
| | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 23.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: 


Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1952, 


under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status 
at the end of 1952, by type of benefit and by age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 
[Corrected to July 9, 1953] 



























































































































































| Awarded,? 1952 
} In current-payment status,‘ 
| l Dee. 31, 1952 
| Total Under 1950 amendments | Under 1952 amendments 
Age! | | 
and sex Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * 
Total onan 
number number Average Average Ave Ave Ave Ave 
Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly 
amount | | amount | amount amount amount amount 
adit: = e -- | } 
Chil aren a Child’s benefits—Continued 
ret ’ 
workers...| 24,605 | 3,188 | 11,841} $12.57 | 1,701 | $0.42 | 12,854) $19.63 1,487 | $14.19 | 74,688 $14.67} 10, 501 $10.90 
124 | 22 | 34| 12.79 7 6.33 | 9 | 15.16 15 9.17 221| 11.81 41 6.47 
274 | 68 | 124 9.52 35 8.21 150 14.42 33 10.83 522 10.38 125 8.48 
280 63 127 9.70 | 31 | 7.39 153 13.13 32 9.21 830 9.87 188 7.71 
339 | 74 143 | = 10.36 | 31 | 7.77 196 13.20 43 10.13 1, 102 10.26 228 8.41 
437 87 199 8.87 | 47 7.37 | 238 13.84 | 40 9.28 1, 434 10.56 277 8.43 
' ! | j | J 
ESTEE eee 584 114 255 | 9.58 | 53 | 8.31 | 329 14.64 61 10.57 1, 886 11.54 399 8.89 
| SSRIS 652 128 317 9.42 | 70 8.89 | 335 14.90 | 58 10.49 2, 256 11.43 421 9.35 
aS SUF 143 | 381 | 9.87 | 70 8.16 | 423 15.38 73 | 13.52 2, 675 11.76 489 9.34 
i cia unalinvbill | 944 | 140 | 448 10.13 | 82 | 7.89 496 16.58 58 11.32 3, 049 12.47 491 9.45 
ae | 953 | 150 425 | 9.61 | 78 8.51 528 16.35 72} 10.55 3, 321 12.60 587 9.37 
Ra 1, 145 | 161 553 10.7 93 8.12 592 16.98 68| 12.37 3, 764 12.87 599 9.57 
| es | ta 174 573 | 11.09 | 79 9.23 706 17.05 95 | 11.54 4, 346 13.19 663 9.90 
| RI ET | 1, 598 | 208 729 {| 11.45 | 118 7.94 869 19.22 90| 14.17 5, 274 14.08 752 10.46 
ee | 1, 869 237 823 | 11.89 128 8.69 1,046 20.02 109} 14.85 6, 085 14.71 816 11.20 
RS | 2, 305 | 263 | 1,052 13.11 122 | 9.52/ 1,253 20.51 | 141 | 15.98 7, 607 15.31 947 11.45 
a | 2,778 | 208 | 1,258 13.49 | 167 | 10.87} 1,520 21.86 | 131 16.60 8, 795 16.29 1,014 12.72 
 Saeapeeen 3, 292 354, 1,487 13.86 174) = 10.53 | , 805 22.33 | 180 | 16.59 10, 276 16.88 1, 183 12.87 
PE LM 3, 527 | 358 | 1,697 14.73 197} 12.06 1, 830 23.01 161 18.94 11, 195 17.04 1, 281 13.22 
18and over ?__. 1, 511 146| 1,216] 14.93 119 10.22 295 22.53 27 90.46 }....-i.sss- |. --cnindhcdilehtbealencssnchadiecias cea ann 
Childrenof | | ns f 
deceased } | 
workers...| 158, 650 22,265 | 91,327 | 25.59 12,971} 18.7 67, 323 32.64 9, 204 23.21 | 864,063 31.30 | 107,435 22.45 
2, 796 | 388 | 807 29.58 103 | 19.09| 1,989 35.20 285 25.45 4, 026 32.01 574 22.81 
6,256 | 1,018| 3,494 26.34 | 558} 19.98) 2,762 33.39 460 23.97 10, 570 30.36 1,640 22.05 
6,468| 1,121| 3,7 25.43 | 657 | 19.12] 2,768 32.86 464 24.65 15, 591 29.92 2, 489 22.29 
7,154 | 1,222 4, 012 24:76 7 18.63 3, 142 32.05 513 | 22.65 1, 066 29.96 3, 280 22.03 
7,563 | 121 | 4,203 24:47 717 18.35 3,360 | 31.57 524 22.33 27.024 30.33 4,074 22.34 
8, 645 1,272} 4,910 24.44 | 730 | 17.56 3,735 | 32.09 542 22.13 ,350} 30.81 4, 933 22.42 
8, 572 1,247 | 4,927 24.38 756 17.62 3, 645 31.16 491 22.28 | 39,415 30.27 5, 430 22.01 
8, 341 1, 181 4, 736 24.40 687 17.34 3, 555 31.02 494 22.05 30.45 5, 728 21.42 
9, 032 1, 303 5, 221 24.93 77 18.37 3, 811 31.00 526 22.36 | 57,019 31.03 6, 665 21.79 
9, 743 1, 280 5, 650 25.25 751 18.63 4, 093 31.62 529 22.27 074 31.37 7, 404 21.93 
ee 9, 543 1, 306 5, 572 24.69 790 | 17.51 3, 971 31.97 516 22.02 | 66,612 31.04 7, 781 21.96 
iasediegauss | 9, 204 1,346 | 5,305 24.53 | 795 | 18.66 3, 989 31.23 551 21.73 | 64,221 30.28 8, 134 21.54 
_ “SR 9, 388 1,346 | 5,401 24.50 | 787 | 17.86 3, 987 31.50 559 23.09 | 65, 30.33 8, 340 21.65 
| NRA | 9, 701 1,386) 5,491 | 25.23 | 805 18.51 4, 210 32.71 581 22.94 67, 214 30.72 8, 465 21.78 
ea 10,432 | 1,320| 6,023 25.74 | 777 18.85 | 4,409 33.70 543 24.03 71, 285 31.65 8,311 22.28 
itcwsnshiceas | 10,430/ 1,337/ 5,986] 26.65;  760| 19.28| 4,494] 34.29 s77| 24.32 | 71,363| 32.39] 8,485] 23.24 
ae cet 10, 575 1,279 | 6,138 27.41 | 731 20.22 4, 437 34.63 548 24.59 | 70,103 33.35 8, 049 24.62 
2 eee | 10,275 1,199 | 5, 939 28.17 681 21.20 4, 336 35.62 518 26.14 33.27 7, 653 25.06 
18 and over 7___ 4, 442 473 3, 812 28.32 400 20.82 630 32.27 | 73 Ly ee erin a vam 
Widow’s benefi 
! | | 
3, 685 | 53, 013 $35.09 | 2, 246 $28.51 | 38,979 $40.77 1, 439 .43 | 454,064 | $40.67 14, 251 $32.58 
362 | 13,970 36.95 414 29.63 | 15,112 41.24 448 32.81 28, 537 41.44 810 33.00 
622 7, 612 34.87 442 30.55 3, 241 40.55 180 33.14 | 36,563 41.12 1, 235 33.47 
352 4, 069 35.00 | 221 | 28.61 2, 640 41.24 131 32.40 | 37,859 41.55 1,191 33.71 
285 3, 599 34.87 | 181 | 28.84 2, 477 41.02 104 31.73 | 38, 269 41.49 1,329 32.81 
257 3, 288 35.07 | 158 | 28.65 2, 257 40.86 99 32.94 | 36,496 41.52 1,219 33.55 
5 239! 3,075| 34.12 150 | 24.44 2, 012 41.18 89 31.21 | 35,461 41.24 1,274 32.68 
4 183 | 2,623 | 34.38 120 28.97 1,790 40.68 63 35.15 | 32,598 40.87 1,129 32.74 
, See 4, 221 193 | 2,530 34.45 | 117 26.80 1, 691 40.53 76 31.69 | 31,698 40.62 1, 163 32.54 
3, 464 126 | 2,070] 34.30 | 74| 26.31 1,304 | 40.50 52| 33.98] 28,131] 40.41 923 32.06 
a 3, 240 133 | 1, 983 34.55 | 89/ 29.12/ 1,257 39.88 44 29.55 | 25,802 40.30 798 32.28 
| | 
. Be 2, 609 102 1, 575 33.63 | 63 25.20 1, 034 40.74 39 30.73 22, 820 39.98 648 31.98 
CR ets 2, 382 88 1, 440 33.78 55 26.63 42 39.38 33 32.30 21, 052 39.64 617 31.30 
, Set 1, 949 64 1, 190 33.09 41 26.09 | 759 39.68 2B 30.76 | 17,605 39.40 525 30.90 
Biccccoee--- | 1,561 48 | 42) 33.27 | 33 | 30.14 | 619 | 39.22 15 | 28.95] 14,533) 39.45 386 31.286 
ee 1, 262 44 | 780 32.78 | 35 23.13 | 482 39.36 9 32.34 11, 498 39.37 254 31.94 
| 
80-64..........| 2,980 71} 1,913 33.40 | 48 26.94 | 1, 067 38.09 23 30.04 | 28,953 39.29 614 31.24 
_- Seen 504 16 322 34.00 | 5 33.10 182 37.00 11 31.49 5, 549 38.92 118 30.53 
90-06.......... 51 0 | 28 31.38 0 0 23 | 40.47 0 0 596 38.89 14 28.43 
95 and over.... 4 0 4 33.02 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 44 35.01 4 26.52 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 23.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1952, 
under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status 
at the end of 1952, by type of benefit and by age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 

{Corrected to July 9, 1953] 
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Total | Under 1950 amendments Under 1952 amendments | ce 
Age! | | | 
and sex | | Total | Nonwhite * | Total |  Nonwhite? = | Total | Nonwhite # 
Total | wun? | | | | | 
number | sumber Average | Average | Average Average | a Ave 
| Number | monthly | Number monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly |} Number monthly 
amount amount | amount amount | amount | amount 
Widower’s benefits 
eer — aa 
310 9 | 191 $29.94 | 6 | $22.42 | 119 | $34.53 | 3 | $31.80 | 499 | $33.00 | 15 | $28.13 
113 5 | 71 | 30.57 | 3| 24.10 42| 34.81 2 38.30 | 163 32.31 10! 30.9 
83 2 | 48 | 29.31 2| 15.00 35 | 33.75 0 o | 153 | 34.01 2 | 11.35 
71 | 0 | 49 | 28.19 | 0 0 22 32.62 0 | 0. | 110 32.43 2 27.00 
43 2 | 23 | 33.04 1 32.20 | 20; 37.40 | 1/ 18.80 73 33.92 | 1 | 36.30 
— _ — | — —— —— _ — demnianetnniantinaiing — 
Mother’s benefits 
i ee ne l i tr os Be l Bag. 
64,875 | 6,535 | 37,342 | $33.00 | 3,887 | $25.40 | 27,533 | $42.20} 2,698 | $30.62 | 228, 984 | $36.13 | 25, 099 | $28.31 
453 | 87 | 215 34.14 | 41 29.76 | 238 43.53 | 46 37.12 | 568 | 39.23 | 132 34.51 
432 | 72 217 35.21 | 37 30.42 215} 45.41 | 35 33.59 581 38.90 126 32.79 
534 | 87 295 35.16 | 52 29.99 239} 45.12 | 35 35. 54 | $41 | 38.27 | 195 | 32.95 
697 | 121 377 | 33.82 | 7 29.85 320} 45.42 50 40.46 | 1,165} 37.64 | 274 34.21 
782 | 126 431 | 34.21 | 68 28.63 | 351 | 44.21 58 | 33.80| 1,454] 37.26 | 331 32.81 
920 | 134 494 | 33.88 82 27.89 | 426 | 43.81 52| 34.83) 1,842 36.60 | 432 32.25 
| | | | 
1, 116 | 154 625 | 32.89 | 93 25.67 | 491 | 43.69 61 36.05} 2,407 | 35.92 514 31.04 
1, 140 | 161 649 | 32.14 | 93 24.17 | 491 43.40 68 32.31 | 2,713 | 35.50 571 30.60 
1, 299 | 152 717 31.97 81 27.15 | 582 | 41.08 71 31.62} 3,245] 34.58 | 639 30.35 
1, 382 | 177 789 32.32 102} 25.98 593 | 40.66 | 75 | 31.65 | ,966 | 34.30 | 718 29.06 
1, 543 | 186 881 32.15 104 25.20 662 40.43 82 28.95 | 4,496 | 34.13 783 | 28.74 
| | } | 
eS. 1 9. 1, 622 197 043 31.12 | 115 24.96 | 679 | 42.06 82 30.92 | 5,087 33.68 872 | 28.54 
pe a 1, 713 202 1, 004 31.44 | 122} 24.40 | 709 | 40.42 80 30.15 | 5,661 | 32.99 | 842 | 27.35 
me es 1, 790 | 223 1,038 | 30.96 | 124 | 24.13 | 752 | 38.57 99 30.57 5,947 | 32.83 | 911 | 26.77 
eae 1,810 | 227 1, 058 30.33 | 134 | 24.25 752 40.34 93 29.07 | 6,134| 32.36 | 945 | 26.89 
See 1, 987 248 1,106 | 31.41 | 132| 23.92 881 40.48 16} 31.22 | 6,908 | 32.43) 1, 017 26.54 
| | | | 
eee 2, 042 225 1, 167 31.73 | 132 | 24.40 | 875 40.06 93 29.68 | 7,155 | 32.27 | O44 | 25.86 
tea 2, 199 233 1,250} 31.24 137 | 23.36 | 949 39.51 | 96 26.05 | 7,485| 32.43 874 25.41 
>. 2 2, 196 225 1,239 | 31.04 126 | 22.70 | 957 39.89 | 99 | 27.17) 7,611] 32.61 858 | 26.39 
wa eed 2, 429 284 1, 381 31.34 | 163 | 22.76 | 1, 048 41.55 121 27.96 | 8,352 32.96 | 7 | 25.80 
oF 2,412 226 1,391 | 31.46 | 140 24.25 | 1, 021 | 41.29 86 26.30 | 8,369 33.60 916 26.62 
i | } | 
a ee 2, 530 255 1, 433 31.89 | 156 25.26; 1,007) 41.56 99 | 20.80 8,861 | 34.31 963 | 26.60 
“ MS 2,419 | 204 1, 415 33.75 | 129 26.73 | 1,004) 42.44 75| 20.25| 8 452| 34.96 809 | 27.05 
_ Soa | 2,654 | 256 1,501 | 33.27 | 153 | 24.72| 1,153| 42.42 103 27.00 9,400 35.52 925 | 26. 54 
‘Sie cee . <o- 222 1,427 | 33.14 133 | 24.15] 1,095 43.15 89 28.52 8, 957 36.19 809 | 27.16 
” ‘SSeS r gant 180 1,440 | 34.33 | 105 | 24.62) 1,031 | 42.82 75| 31.05 | 9, 151 37.18 702 | 27.41 
| | 
S22 ° 1 i. | 2345 156 | 1,344 33.65 | 89 25.75 1, 001 43.69 67 29.11 8,861 | 37.42 | 691 | 28.70 
EE GEE 2, 268 147 1, 326 34.51 | 88 25.10 942 45.13 59 | 30.82 8,632 | 38.07 | 678 | 27.47 
-. See 2, 239 157 1, 272 34.40 92 24.64 %7 | 43.35 65 29.25 8,457 | 38.13 707 | 28.12 
8 2, 040 | 153 | 1, 191 34.79 | 88 23.15 | 849 44.34 65 30.79 8, 38.72 590 | 28.83 
ee 1, 888 | 140 1, 132 34.84 | 9 | 26.01 | 756 | 43.36 41 32.38 7, 635 39.04 566 | 29.57 
} } } } 
.... 1, 761 145 1,080) 34.71 82 26.18 731 42.71 63 28.20 7,523 | 39.34 594 | 29.14 
i  -: 1, 480 114 881 33.88 65 29.11 599 | 43.53 | 49 31.60,  6,235| 39.12 452 | 29.74 
_ pee 1, 608 149 954 35.04 94 26.34 654 42.32 | 55 30.87 7,180 | 38.97 | 659 29.% 
53_. os ioe 87 635 | 34.70 48 24.59 440 | 43.24 39 | 30.67 5,156} 39.67 361 30.32 
> eer 1, 152 93 665 | 33.72 55 24.69 487 43.95 38 35.47 5,370 | 39.66 | 375 | 31.44 
| | 
WR ek ce 845 7 | 500 34.77 45 27.83 345 43.44 27) 32.97 4,195 | 40.16 296 | 30.88 
Bie... 23: | 797 68 | 495 33.84 48 | 28.97 302 | 2.36 20! 35.05 3,972 | 39.93 | 255 | 30.98 
Bt... ..4 oR 671 47 | 410 34.70 31 26. 66 261 43.45 16 32.81 3, 226 39.92 | 229 | 32.26 
ic. 518 42 | 330 34.87 27 30.00 188 | 42.86 15 | 35.39 2,441 | 40.35 173 | 31.86 
2...) 378 35 237 34.89 19 26.89 141 41.98 16 34.89 1, 894 40. 22 140 | 31.98 
60-64... .__. ’ 687 61 | 444 34.54 39 31.18 243} 40.24 22 35.22 3,133 | 39.95 | 220 | 33.4 
65 and over___- 29 5 | 13 30.46 3 22.23 16\| 44.89 2 35.00 207} 39.11} 24 34.75 
| | 
Parent’s benefits 
Total _..- 3, 868 357 | 2, 405 $35.89 215 $31.70 1,463 | $43.58 142 $37.93 | 21,460 | $41.33 1,980| $36.31 
1.) eee oe 676 46 | 306 34.99 22 32.66 370 41.09 24 36.77 652 40.31 | 44 | 36.92 
i? Se toe 370 44 | 286 34.81 32 32.99 84 40.78 12 34.57 1, 124 39.81 119 | 36.21 
.25-- oe rs 212 27 | 152 35.48 18 30.94 60 41.44 9 33.59 1,175 40.05 126 | 34.42 
8.25... Bi 167 28 | 117 34.18 21 30.91 WO 43.02 7 35.26 1, 208 39.96 129 | 36.87 
B.S 150 21 | 99 34.81 14 26.33 51 44.35 7 37.31 1, 195 08 


40.48 118 | 36. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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7 Table 23.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Number and average monthly amount of benefits awarded in 1952, 
3 under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments, and number and average monthly amount in current-payment status 
at the end of 1952, by type of benefit and by age, sex, and race of beneficiary—Continued 


[Corrected to July 9, 1953] 
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In current-payment status,‘ 
| Dec. 31, 1952 
Total Under 1950 amendments Under 1952 amendments 
‘i Age! l i. 
and sex Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * Total Nonwhite * 
- Non- | 
Total | 
: number | Bete od Average | Average Avera Ave’ A Av 
y | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | mon vy 
j | amount amount amount amount amount amount 
Parent’s benefits—Continued 
3 10...--22-2-2-0 162 3 89 | $33.04 12| $30.95 73 | $43.62 11| $39.92 | 1,256) $40.08 156! $37.16 
~ Oe ctedcdiudie 150 18 | 100 | 34.34 13| 31.61 | 50| 41.24 5| 36.70; 1,212| 40.23 144| 37.04 
a . are 147 10 97 35.75 7| 30.76 | 50| 43.45 3 38.20 1, 267 40.48 134 35.63 
25 gs Ss 163 | 21 101 35.30 | 11 34.19 62} 45.33 10 36.93 1,170 41.11 118 37.70 
- =e 161 | 15 94 37.34 6 33.33 67 | 46.63 9 40.50 1,128 41.26 109 26.45 
| eae 14 12 83 34.60 | 8 30.05 56 42.86 4| 34.02 1,045 40.98 103 35.13 
et Bins 148 16 4 37.35 9 33.67 54 43.13 7| 30.44 1, 037 41.56 91 37.27 
, ere 140 17 | 81 37.00 . 24.09 | 50 | 46.12 9 36.87 964 41.67 99 35.20 
. | Se eee 123 4 87 37.46 3| 33.63 | 36 44.46 1 47.10 903 41.37 62 35.42 
‘ OS | 117 | ul 80 36.37 7 33.29 | 37| 42.32 4 41.68 848 42.24 76 36.90 
- ta 518 | 27 | 323 | 37.98 14} 31.91 195 | 47.45 | 13| 44.55] 3,286| 42.88 225 35.91 
1 5-80... | 22| 13) 170] a7 8| 31.21 82| 46.02 5| 35.36| 1,470| 43.72 95| 36.63 
ii . sec 64 | 3 | 40) 38.21 2) 41.20 24 46.94 1 55.20 433 | 44.04 19 40.71 
4 and over... | 4 | 1 | 1} 41.10 0 o | 3| 34.33 1) 39.20 78 | 42.34 13 34.62 
i OE tsiiena | 7 | m4 |  462| 32.75 40| 31.4 | 240| 40.16 34 | 36.33| 3,842| 38.82 366| 36.18 
Nec cccasocs | 87 | 8 | 40 31.83 4| 33.78 | 47 36.43 4 30.45 78 35.64 8 33.94 
M SS | 59 5 | 46 30.49 3 30.17 13 | 38.72 2 44.90 165 35.14 20 34.52 
BO iain ice 45 3 30| 32.78 0 0 15 | 38.37 | 3 38.30 185 36.41 13 34.93 
35 "ec ai 21 2 15 | 28.63 | 1 24.20 6 48.62 1 32.90 207 37.82 19 40.55 
7 ns... | 24 3 | 17 | 4.46 | 2| 20.20 | 7 43.26 1| 29.60 184| 38.04 16 37.60 
‘ | | } i 
OES 35 5 23 | 30.38 4} 20.52 12| 45.75 | 1 43.50 228 | 37.23 32 35.69 
. Coin 31 4 25 28.52 3 24.17 | 6 31.80 1 46.20 238 38.80 6 38.63 
35 Wiscveccccs sui 30 | 4 22 34.73 | 4 31.90 | 8 | 35.30 | 0 | 0 214 37.99 %6 36.74 
7 CRASS 28 | 3 | 14 29.49 | 0 0 | 14 40.68 | 3) 21.23 203 38.35 15 $2.22 
+f _ 34 | 4 19} 32.84 | 2 37.15 15 | 39.15 | 2\ 43.30 199 38.67 20 35.04 
Se 27 | 4 16| 30.49 | 2| 30.55 | 11 | 39.64 2} 34.40 196 | 38.43 16 34.34 
86 | 2) eee 29 5 19| 29.98 | 3 40.00 | 10| 38.77 2 37.40 198 40.02 17 39.68 
il . aoa 30 5 19 31.31 | 2 26.60 | il 48.03 3 39.53 183 37.76 18 37.32 
39 id vaxnwan 31 1 17 35.26 | 1 33.00 | 14 41.16 0 0 196 37.06 19 31.84 
: a a 27 3 19 33.03 2 37.90 8 40.60 1 18.20 144 39.46 10 36.10 
80-84... 2.22. 110 10 76 37.24 5 33.68 34 41.50 5 45.12 654 41.00 65 36.39 
60 85-89... 2.22... 50 3 35 33.50 1 31.10 15 42.29 2 22.45 236 41.77 20 33.26 
05 90-4 12 | 2 9 35.62 1 36.50 3 45.37 1 55.20 70 42.17 4 42.80 
S 95 and over... 1 | 0 1} 41.10 0 0 o| 0 0} 0 14| 47.43 2| 41.90 
‘1 Femsle......, 3,157, 283, 1,43 | 36.63 175, 31.74| 1,214, 44.28; 108, 38.44] 17,618, 41.88) 1,614] 36.94 
70 RS ee 539 | 33 | 266 | 35.47 18| 32.41 | 323 41.77 20| 38.03 574 | 40.94 36 37.50 
4 _ Ore a 311 | 39 240 35.63 29 | 33.28 71 41.16 10 32.50 959 40.61 ey 36.55 
12 litapthdamanise | 167 | 24 | 122 36.15 18 30.94 45 42.46 6 31.23 990 40.73 113 34.36 
83 _ ea 146 26 102 34.99 20| 31.25 44 42.25 6 35.65 1,001 40.41 110 36.23 
a7 iiibestaces 126 | 18 | 82| 34.88 12| 27.35 44) 44.52 6| 38.60] 1,011) 40.92 102 35.82 
iM aE eee | 127 18 66 | 33.96 | 8| 31.66 61 | 43.20 10; 39.56) 1,028) 40.71 1% 37.54 
i4 ST 119 14 | 75 36.28 10 33.84 44 42.53 4 34.32 974 40.58 118 36.69 
% icc dttnditin 117 6 75 36.05 3 29.23 42 45.00 3 38.20 1, 053 40.99 108 35.36 
32 __ Seeeeaeee 135 18 87 36.24 11 34.19 48 46.69 7 43.66 967 41.70 103 38.50 
“4 ee 127 i 75| 38.49 4| 31.42 52| 48.79 7| 39.70 929 | 41.82 36.56 
88 Ms cat oe: 117 8 72 35.52 6 29.88 45 43.65 2 33.65 849 41.57 87 35.28 
8 eee 119 ll 75 39.21 6| 38.00 44 44.12 5 40.26 839 41.92 74 36.72 
% —. 110 12 62 38.74 6| 23.25] 48 45.68 6 35.53 781 42.58 81 34.73 
86 ES 92 3 70 37.99 2| 33.95 | 22 46.56 1 47.10 707 42.57 43 37.01 
9 ee | 90 8 61 | 37.41 5| 31.44 | 29 | 42.80 3| 49.50 704 “80 6 | 37.02 
4 80-84... 408 17 247 38.21 | 9| 30.93 | 161 48.71 8 44.20 2, 632 43.34 160 35.71 
75 85-89... | 202 10 | 135 38.19 | 7] 31.23 | 67 46.86 3 43.97 1, 193 44.18 75 37.53 
ON... = 1} BL | (38.98 | 1| 45.00 | 47.16 0; 0 363 | 44.40 18| 40.15 
9 and over..._| 3 1} 0 0 | 1 8] 3| 34.33 1} 39.20 64) 41.22 re 33.30 
! Age at birthday in 1952. 6 Since the benefit amounts for children of retired and deceased workers are 
al ? Without adjustment for changes in number or amount, for terminations, or based on different proportions of the primary insurance amount, the average 
—_ for pevaents withheld at time of award. monthly amounts for combined child’s benefits are not mean : 
2 1 Mexican included with white. T Includes awards (delayed pending receipt of evidence) to children aged 19 or 
21 ‘ Beneficiaries actually receiving benefits. over at birthday in 1952, where the first month of entitlement to benefits preceded 
42 * Includes awards to wives aged 65-67 at birthday in 1952, where the first month the month of attainment of age 18. 
. of entitlement to benefits preceded the month of attainment of age 65. 
ty Bulletin, September 1953 
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Table 24.—Old-age benefit awards: | Table 25.—Old-age benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distri. Tabl 
or e distribution of benefits bution of benefits in current-payment status at the end of 1952, by by benefi veri 
n 1952 under the 1950 and computation method,'! amount of monthly benefit, and sex of beneficiary . 
the I 1982 amendments, by eligibility [Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents: data corrected to July 31, 1 
status of beneficiary: or benefit » 1983) 
computation method,? by amount | | 
of monthly benefit, and by sex of Total Male Female 
beneficiary Old-age benefit | 
amount | Conver- | New- Conver- | New- | Con- N 
—_ partly on a 10-percent sample; Total sion start | Total sion start | Total |version| ster 
8 
data corrected to July 15, 1963) table (formula table | formula table ofa 
Amount of monthly | Tot.) | Male | Female Total number. -|2, 643, 932 |2, 409, 032 |234, 900 |2, 051,970 |1, 876,911 | 175,059 |591, 962 |532, 121 
benefit | | 50, 841 — 
soll | Total percent...| 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 109 T 
| Cader ements =f esos _..........- 19.7 21.2] 3.4 15.1 16.4 1.4| 35.4| 38.4 oa | Retin 
| a ft) fs) fe) oz] ga aa] G8) ge) oh) 
orceemnagiagess meen Panam Meno y °  ” eepemmen it <1 Sy ae ee eee 
Total percent 100 100 | Too | 40-00-44.90.--- 7 6.9 7.3 2.3 | 6.6 7.1 1.4 7.8 8.2 49 
a Wo 
| | 45.00-49.90......._. 8.7 9.4 2.3 | 8.5 9.2 1.4 9.5 10.0 48 Wo 
a | 8S] FY IB | S0-00-$4.90-22-22-22 6] 9o1| 23) 7] o4| ael 7s] 82) | we 
30.00-39.90............- 10 9 | 13 55.00-59.90.....-... 9.8 9.7 10.9 10.3 10.5 7.9 8.2 6.9 19.5 We 
an 7 17 | 16 | 60.00-64.90......... 10.4 10.4} 10.4) 11.8 12.1 9.3] 5.4] 4.4 13.7 We 
* — = a | 11 | 65.00-69.90...--. 2. 8.8 | 8.7) 9.2] 10.5 10.6 9.4) 2.6 1.9 &5 We 
. aE SO m SS S2OO® | | | ¢c 
ee a = ~: | ; a 5 | »o8 | +4 ey 23) 18 | 4) 9 5.1 We 
75. Lee , y 6 | 4. a: 1 : 4 2.7 we 
1939 eligibles... -- . 109,153 | 88,150 | 21,003 | 99 00-84.90......... | * * PRE | 9.1] 1.0 cok - BAA! Bena 1s 
Total percent 100 100 | 109 | 85-00.------.......- 2.0 |-----.---- 22.2 | 2.5 |...-----0- 28.9 | -3 |.-...--- 29 sory 
ieeau | g 
$20.00 5 5 | 6 | Average monthly | | Ag 
20.10-20.00............. 3 2 | > amount.........-- $49.30 | $47.60 | $66.20 | $52.20 | $50.40 | $71.40 | $39.20 | $37.90 | $50.8 Ag 
* * ee ed M | | W 
30.00-39.90--- === ---- 5 BSS aw ' | | 
40.00-49.90 Pere rer ante 23 19 | 37 1 Benefits com ted b f the“ i ° be fi ‘ Ww 
90 36 38 | 28 ¢ pu y means of the“‘conversion Security Act; | mefits computed under the “new. W 
50.00-59.90.........---- 28 32 | 4 | table” are based on earnings after 1936 and the old _start formula” are based on earnings after 1950 and Ww 
60. 50....--------- benefit formula and are increased by use of the con- the new benefit formula. Di 
New eligibles 91,825 | 58, 728 33, 097 version table in the 1952 amendments to the Social 2 $77.10 maximum possible. 
NOW @ligidDies..... ; 1¢ 
Total percent... -- 100 100 | 100 . j 2 
| — | Table 26. —Family benefits in current-payment status: Average monthly a 
en -- ------ = +f YH benefits in current-payment status at end of year, 1944-52, for soleall 
30.00-39.90...........-- 15 17 | 10 family groups 1 
oa ae pene : 7 | 3 | (Based partly on 10-percent sample; average Palys, Co to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to + 
60.00-68.50._ a 1 1 ) +t ee, es es. ee — y 
Sa , l l l afte 
J Family classification of | | | | | . | tab 
Under 1952 amendments bemeficlertes | 1944 1945 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 be 
| 308, 090 | 233, 484 | 94,615 | ™ 
Total number. - | 28, | , . <>: ee families: | ‘sa ial | ey ee | eine | docink } a | osc | ae 
ee 5 ; q § 7. 
Total pereent.....| 100 = - SE td cindubincecosenttl 24. 10 | 24.50 | 24.90 | 25. 30 | 25.80 | 26.50 | 44.60 $3.20 ma 
Ps tinted binnccawekdht 19. 30 19. 50 19. 60 19. 90 20. 10 " 4.80 . 00 bY 
$25.00. -- - -- oe aa . ¥ 7 — and wife aged 65 or | Ts 
ae ? 4 +f er eee mebates 7.90 | 38.50} 39.00 39.60| 40.40) 41.40) 71.70| 70.20| $10 
or otes ‘cncciiplaipaia 8 7 11 Worker and 1 child-....--./ 35.70 | 36.80 | 37.20 | 38.40 | 39.10 | 40.70 | 70.50 | 63.30) 74.2 
00 64. CU Worker, | } 
55, 90....---------| 4 - * and 1 or more children....|......--. bstcseies ae, cmcamnee lcuwesideee | 66.20} 75.00 89. — 
2) =e 15 18 9 8 ‘ 
13 17 3 urvivor families: 8 | 
ee OP re —--~-=--- be = 2 | Aged widow... 20.20 | 20.20} 20.20| 20.40] 20.60/ 20.80 36.50] 36.00) 40m 
5 be er mother and 1 | | 34.40] 34.10) 34.60 35. 40 36.00! 36.50! 76.90! 77.30| 87 
r . Gs bbe cide ancnnsnt . . \. | e le l | 76. dé. 4 
New-start formula | 223,165 | 163,009 | 60, 156 Widowed mother and 2 | P GaeeT lente | abe | alia | uel anan\imee | waste 
, eR Ee ‘ 7.7 -20| 48.80 | 49. 50.40 | 93. ; 
Total percent... --| 160 ae 100 Widowed mother and 3 or | | - 
4 1 | 9 more children_..........| 50.10 | 50.40 51.40 | 52.20; 53.00; 54.00| 92.40) 92.00; 101% 
3 4| 1g | lehild only..--..-.. 22.22. | 12. 90 | 12.90 | 13.00 | 13.20| 1340} 13.50] 35.20| 35.80] 41.00 s 
; 3 | a | Seetems.... 33... 24.90 | 24.70 | 25.10 | 25.60| 26.20 | 26.60 | 60.00| 60.80| 69% : 
5 3 | 64 Se. pss... 35.10 | 34.80 | 35.50) 36.30 | 37.10 | 37.50| 75.90| 77.40 | 85.00 2 
a1 16 33 4 or more children __-_.-..-- | 45.80 | 46.40 | 46.80 | 47.70 | 48.60 | 49.60} 83.90 | 81.70 | 89.9 19 
18 20 | 14 1 aged dependent parent....| 13.20) 13.20 13.20 | 13.60 13.70 | 13.80 | 36.80 | 36.80 41.8 19 
rm | 
19 24 gy Se he et ee 8 SP a een = 19 
22 29 3 4 
versi __| 104, 70, 475 34, 459 r 
—_ poy | ; a | pepe — eli pieoemn pupete ee = } 
percen “ 1 100 100 for old-age benefits solely as a result of the liberalize 
on mer = insured-status provisions in the 1950 amendments. 1 
$25.00 ahi. 37 30 | 51 ? Benefits computed by means of the “conversion i 
25.10-34.00.....-..--- 10 9 13 | table” are based on earnings after 1936 and the old 
35.00-44.00.........---- 13 13 13 benefit formula and are increased by use of the con- 1 
45.00-54.90.-._. 15 16 13 | version table in the 1950 or the 1952 amendments to 
55.00-64.90.____.-- Ae 15 18 | g | the Social Security Act; benefits computed under the 
65.00-74.90......--.---- 9 13 | 2 “new-start formula” are based on earnings after 1950 
75.00-77.10..----- 1 2} and the new benefit formula. 
: Reus tT 1 | 3 Includes 2,129 old-age benefits computed under 
the new-start formula (average amount, $42.80); data 
11939 eligibles are persons who had sufficient on a formula benefits by eligibility status not 
uarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits available. 
a the insured-status provisions in the 1939 4 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 27.—Family benefits in current-payment status: Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status at end of 1952, by family group and benefit computation method 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample; number of families and beneficiaries in thousands; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; figures in italics 
based on data for less than 100 families in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. Data corrected to July 30, 1953] 















































| 
| Total | Conversion table ! New-start formula ! 
ee of ap oe bate and ; | 
family classification | 
z } Average Avera; A 
of beneficiaries Number of | ne of| monthly | Number of | ae of| monthly | Number of i ag monthly 
families claries amount families claries amount families ciaries amount 
| per family per family per family 

Nal a. doles cactiine s wanehaeilabiaikineinae aaa 3, 601.3 5, 025. 5 | RB 3, 343.3 OTD Eecctcttdnel 258.0 tg Se 
Retired worker families....................-.--.--| 2,648.9] 3,456.5 |.........__. 2,400.0} 3,143.6 |..... 234.9 ey 
Se ene 1, 893. 5 | 1, 893. 5 $47.10 1, 730. 5 1, 730.5 $45. 50 163.0 163.0 $63. 80 
Se ee eat 1, 305. 9 1, 305.9 | 50. 70 1, 201.7 1, 201.7 48. 90 104.2 104.2 71. 20 
ES Se ee ae ae 587.6 587.6 | 39. 10 528.8 528.8 37.80 58.8 58.8 50. 70 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over__._............ 699. 0 1, 398.0 | 81. 60 632.7 1, 265.3 79. 00 66.3 132.7 106. 50 
Worker and wife under age 65?______........... 6 | 1.1 | 94. 90 4 9 90. 20 1 af 115.70 

Worker and aged dependent husband_----...._- 4.3 8.6 | 72.30 | 3.2 6.5 | 69. 50 1.0 2.1 80. 
Sy Ge Gas SUN. hci wenncal 7.4 14.9 | 74. 20 | 6.9 13.9 | 71.70 6 1.0 107.10 
Worker and 2 or more children.--__.-.......--.| 5.1 17.8 79. 30 5.0 | 17.1 | 77.60 “8 He 125. 40 

Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or mere | | | 

ESSE eee ee ee } 8 2.6 | 94. 30 et 2.2 | 87.70 23 4 1380. 00 

Worker, wife under age 65, and I child... __.___. 21.4 64.1 89. 60 19.0 57.0 | 83.10 2.4 7.1 138. 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 2 or more children | 11.9 56. 0 82. 80 10.6 50.3 | 76. 20 1.2 5.7 1460. 20 
EY OPER Ee ay eeeeeer es ae 4) ©1001 |-....,.0! 984.2) 1,514.2 |...........- 23.1 A 
SES SST ae SS 453.8 453.8 40.70 448.9 448.9 | 40. 60 4.9 4.9 51.10 
Aged dependent widower..___. eT RS. FS 6 6 $3.10 sa wi $2.50 1 of . 90 

Aged dependent widower and 1 or more children (3) (3) 66.60 () | (’) | 66. 60 0. 0. 3 
Widowed mother only 3... ..................... 2.6 2.6 43. 00 2.4 | 2.4 | 42. 50 a oy 51.00 
Widowed mother and 1 child. ........-........- 102.9 205. 8 87. 50 97.9 | 195.8 | 86. 00 5.0 10.0 115. 00 
Widowed mother and 2 children._..........__.. 67.5 202. 4 106. 00 63.4 | 190.3 | 102. 60 4.0 12.1 152. 20 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children... .__. | 56. 1 258.7 101. 30 51.9 | 238. 4 | 96. 80 4.3 20.3 155. 80 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children_..___.___. 2 .6 101. 50 | “a a 95. 80 () ca 147.60 
1 child only... ocudatidieecsstdewiesskndn 150.9 150.9 41.00 148.4 148. 4 40. 80 2.5 2.5 53.70 
SE ae Se aE SEO 61.2 | 122.4 69.90 | 59.9 119.8 | 69. 50 1.3 | 2.6 90. 50 
I 22.3 66.8 85.60 | 22.0 | 65.9 85. 30 3 | BC 107.10 
Ee ee eae 19.6 83.3 89. 30 19.4 | 82.4 88. 80 2 | 9 137. 10 

j | 

l aged dependent parent_....................... 18.4 18.4 41. 50 18.0 18.0 41.30 of -4 52. 80 

2aged dependent parents--_..................... 1.5 3.1 | 80. 40 1.5 3. 79. 50 «3 | af 106. 














! Benefits computed by means of the ‘‘conversion table’’ are based on earnings 
after 1936 and the old benefit formula and are increased by use of the conversion 
table in the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act; benefits computed 


under the “‘new-start formula” are based on earnings after 1950 and the new 
benefit formula. 


1 Benefits of child or children being withheld. 
3 Less 


than 50. 


Table 28.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at end of year, 1940-52 
by type of benefit 








[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 5, 1953] 






































Wife’s or , Widow’s or ’ ’ 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widower’s | Mother’s Parent’s 
Year a ao : mei | l 

. | Monthly | ,, | Monthly | .- Monthly | ,; Monthly | ,; | Monthly} ,; | Monthly Monthly 

Number | ‘amount | Number | amount | Number | ‘amount | Number | ‘amount Number | ‘smount Number | amount | Number | ‘amount 

a —— | | 

$4, 070 | 112, 331 | $2,539 | 29,749 | $361 | 54,648 | $668 | 4, 437 | $90 20, 499 $402 824 $11 

7,815 | 199, 966 | 4,539 | 57,060 | 691 | 117,410 1, 432 | 14, 963 302 42, 339 826 1, 984 26 

10,782 | 260,129 5, 989 76, 634 | 941 172, 505 2, 112 28, 631 577 57, 435 1,124 3, 008 39 

13,510 | 306, 161 7,171 92, 174 | 1,151 | , 230 2, 822 46, 133 930 70, 171 1, 384 3, 947 52 

17, 344 378, 471 8, 980 115, 636 | 1, 460 298, 108 3, 691 67, 806 1, 367 89, 927 1, 781 4, 933 65 

23,801 | 518, 234 12, 538 159, 168 | 2, 040 390, 134 4, 858 93, 781 1, 893 120, 581 2,391 6, 209 $1 

| | | 

31,081 | 701, 705 17,230 | 215, 984 2,805 | 461,756 | 5, 804 127, 046 | 2, 568 128, 410 2, 577 7, 398 97 

38,277 | 874,724 | 21,779 | 269,174 | 3,545 | 524, 783 6, 702 164, 309 | 3, 352 135, 229 2, 764 10, 026 135 

45, 872 |1, 047, 985 26, 564 | 320, 928 4,307 | 581, 265 7,549 | 210,253 | 4, 331 142, 223 2, 959 11, 903 | 162 

56, 074 |1, 285, 893 33,437 | 390, 583 5,376 | 639, 437 8,427 | 261,336 5, 442 152, 121 3, 207 13, 438 185 

= see 3, 477, 243 126, 857 |1, 770, 984 77,678 | 508,350 11,995 | 699,703 | 19,366 | 314,189 | 11,481 169, 438 5, 801 14, 579 | 535 
ae 4,378,985 | 154,791 |2, 278,470 96,008 | 646, 890 14,710 | 846,247 | 22,739 | 384, 265 13,849 | 203, 782 6, 776 19, 331 709 
Wb cknemiees 5, 025, 549 205, 179 |2, 643, 932 130,217 | 737,859 19, 178 938,751 | 28,141 454, 563 18, 482 228, 984 8, 273 21, 460 887 

| u 


' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 29.—Family benefit awards: Workers and beneficiaries represented in monthly benefit awards to retired worker; 
and their dependents in 1952 and average monthly amount of benefits awarded, by benefit computation method, | 
sex, and marital status of worker and family classification of beneficiaries 


[Initial entitlements only. Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1952 awards; figures in italics based on data for less 
than 100 workers in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. Data corrected to Aug. 6, 1953] 












































Total Under 1950 amendments | Under 1952 amendments 
oe woe? sep thod.t end. f eit | | Numbe | Numbe A | Numbe | A | 
computation method,! and family r Number | umber | Average verage | »; | Number | Average | Ave 
classification of beneficiaries | on we! | am i air ed | of primary menthly | — of | primary | monthly | 
workers | ,P©@€- | workers | .Peme- | insurance! amount | yorers | _bene- | insurance) amount 
| | ficiaries | | ficiaries | amount /per family | ficiaries | amount per family eee 
" | } 7 
| 
a EN ee a i a | 531, 206 | 660,336 | 203,107 | 247,978 | 328, 099 | 412,358 | $68.10 |-......... 7 
Married male worker... ..........---------------------++ 27,975 | 403,887 | 103,454 | 146, 994 | 174, 621 | 256,803 | 65.29 |. $25.0 
ID ok 5. 5s. Cn ncwncbibeghonerace -| 149,839 | 210,637 | 102,267 | 145,000 | 47,572 | 65,637 45.08 |....sces % 10 
Memesters @Gmuls..._.............. 2.2... .....-- 0 128, 136 ? 1, 187 1, 994 126,949 | 191, 256 ry. gee 30.00 
Ea aR ea a 172,185 | 172,185 69, 134 69, 134 | 103,051 | 103,051 | 64. 66 $64. 66 35.00 
Conversion table... ..........-------------------+-++| 102,813 | 102,813 68, 653 , 653 | 34, 160 34, 160 | 46. 53 46. 53 40.00 
ESS SE RI eee | 69,372 69, 372 481 | 481 | 68, 891 68, 891 | 73. 65 73. 65 | r 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over_.---222-2.2.22..2....-| 92,463 926 | 28,176 | 56, 352 | 64,287 | 128,574 | 66.86 9.64 | 45.0 
6 6h noc bins conch dikes osorscukindues 38, 069 76, 138 27,538 | 55,076 | 10,531 21, 062 | 44. 94 66.38 50.0 
New-start formuia........................2777 | 54,304 | 108,788 638| 1,276 | 53,756 | 107,512; 71.16 | 108.44 oo 
ie rnmndiensncncharsarcccccoensesed 797) 1, 408 | 816 $89 | 54.04 80.8 00 0 
incinAntenscncondsbvtinons--sndehon | 1,218 403 | 808 | 206 412 | 41.81 68.7 45.0 
New-start formula.................-...........-...-- 188 | $76 | 5 | 10 188 $66 | 67.88 | 101.1% 
Worker and 2 or more children... ................-.---.- 587 | 2, 227 | $40| 1,279 247 | 948 | 49.94 3 98.6] 70.0 
EN oo Nt oon cook amen eon diacumcaced 480} 1,782 $40| 1,279 140 | 503 | 40.00 3 68, 94 75.0 
Eee ee 107 | 445 | 0 | 0 | 107 | 445 | 63.69) 3 127.51 80.0 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 child. -.............- | 7, 584 22, 752 | 3,434 | 10,302 | 4,150 | 12,450 | 63. 49 120.32 85.0 
eS SEE RD Se SO | 4,835 | 14,505 | 3,400 | 10, 200 1,435 | 4,305 | 44.59 771.13 90.0 
SS OR: | 2, 749 | 8, 247 | 34 | 102 | 2,715 | 8,145 | 73. 28 | 142.71 
orker, wife under age 65, and 2 or more children--...- 4,282 | 19,968 | 1,933 | 9,024 | 2,349) 10,044) 55.96 | 107.83 95. 
i SR RR Ee ee | 2,903 | 14,061; 1,909) 8,914 " 5, 147 | 96} 68.62 100. 
Now-start formula..........-...-....-.-.-.-.--------| 1,280 | 5,907 | £4 | 110 1,265 | 5,707 | 69.82 | 140. 87 108. 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children. - -| 77 | 235 | 29 | 7 48 | 148 | 57.71 | 4 106.99 110. 
ae a eR 40 | 120 | 24 | 72 16 48 36.56 | 356.66 113 
_ New-start formula 87 | 115 6 | 15 | $2 100 68.28 | 3181.16 
Nonmarried 3 male worker 103, 939 105,536 | 44,976 | 45, 865 58, 963 59, 671 66.37 |...ccscue 120 
Conversion table. ....................-- -------| 67,514| 68,660 | 44,611 | 45, 490 | 22,903 | 28,179 42.63 |..<.ccuum 125 
New-start formuls....................--.--- ise re 36,425 | _ 36, 867 | 3665 | $76 ,060 | 36,492 | 68.21 |.......... 130 
Se wec------------| 102,802 | 102,802 | 44,342 | 44,342 58, 460 58,460 | 58. 28 58.8 135 
2. a oes FW +708 | 43,982 | 43, 982 22,721 | 22,721) 42.6 42. 63 140 
NS SSE SRSA SE Tee Th 36, 099 | > 560 360 35, 739 35, 739 | 68. 22 68. 22 
a <e mS 800 | ; 447 894 $53 706 57. 80 86. $4 143 
RE El, Se a el ea RG as 566 1, 132 447 894 119 | 238 | $8.19 | 56. 150 
ESE aerate a oo a 3 468 0 0 £34 468 | = 67.77 | ‘101.64 155 
Worker and 2 or more children.._..............-.-...-- $37 | 1,184 187 | 629 | 150 505 | 55.55 | 9104.87 16 
Oe a 245 834 182 614 63 220| 43.30 376.13 16! 
i a deemed nisin 92 $00 5 15 87 285 | 64.48 | 9184.6 
RNR Te me 149,292 | 150,913 4, 677 SMO i- GP ics cc 04,615 95,794 O6:77 |..cccceen At 
Conversion table_............_....-- EST IIG) ae 88, 559 89, 155 54,100 | 54, 533 34, 459 34, 622 96.61 |...sccstes . 
ie... eee 60, 733 61, 758 577 | fe!) ae , 61,172 SO. 5D |.-<ccscms 
“<a 147, 675 147, 675 54, 235 54, 235 | 93, 440 93, 440 44.65 44.65 = 
“i a ee 87, 967 87,967 | 53, 667 53, 667 | | 94,300} 34,300 | 34. 57 34. 57 1 
STE SE STE 59, 708 59, 708 568 568 | 59, 140 59, 140 50. 49 | 50. 49 aft 
Worker and aged dependent husband_-__._..._...._..- 1, 570 3,140 | 423 846 | 1, 147 2, 204 54.71 78. % ta 
I ss oo ns ec acomececccewacna 557 1,114 ‘4 | 828 143 286 44.17 64.00 tb 
New-start formula._................-..--- jase detail 1,013 | 2,026 | 18 1,004 2,008 | 56.21 81.10 for 
Worker and 1 or more children...__................---- 47 98 19 | $8 60 | 48.7 3 63,68 | 
ES eae 85 74 19 | $8 16 36 | $1.19 3 46.50 ch 
New-start formula.....................-.. Sere ose ts 12 2% 0 | 0 12 24 58, 25 3 86. 58 we 
- —— a = SS —— m 
ar 
! Benefits computed by means of the ‘‘conversion table” are based on earnings puted under the ‘“‘new-start formula’’ are based on earnings after 1950 and the 


after 1936 and the old benefit formula and are increased by use of the conversion new benefit formula. _ ; 
table in the 1950 or the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act; benefits com- 2 Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown marital stat us. 
3 Average varied according to the number of persons entitled. 


Table 30.—Individual beneficiaries: Number of benefits terminated in 1952, by type of benefit and reason for termination 
[Corrected to July 10, 1953] 














Reason for termination Total Old-age | reg, | Child's | Widow ser | Mother's | Parent's 
I a  Laedemesaamain oa 383, 780 160, 284 85, 349 75, 352 20, 978 40, 085 1, 732 
NS SEO CE EPP ELT T 209, 911 159, 998 27, 636 764 18, 760 1, 064 1, 699 
RE I ARI OR. ll a gp ea lee eh re he MUTT Ean. oc ccccniwalsctnucctenwnte ochonenguatedionsennunciall 
arriage, remarriage, divorce, or adoption of beneficiary - - - - |) 292 6, 976 1, 135 16, 257 9 
Marriage, death, or adoption of last entitled child_-.......__- | rae Sf) eee a Serene Co a ~ 
Attainment of age 18 by benefieiary___._........_.-.....-.--- 67,010 |________- w  sumasaeiee EAE Gh ccnccuncaccaslacscnuescaun Cen Renee re: 
Attainment of age 18 by last entitled child__-.-..........__-- i. |e 6,169 |__. a ae ee 
Entitlement to equal or larger benefits.................__- E 4 a 4, 827 457 963 42 18 
Entitlement to other benefit based on military service or 
entitlement to annuity payable by Railroad Retirement 
BS SE a eae de Se 150 i0 3 31 88 18 0 
eae. he. sie a laccnekl: ; gnc ene 771 276 207 114 32 136 6 
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Table 31.—Family benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distribution of retired worker families by monthly 
amount of family benefit in current-payment status at end of 1952 and by benefit computation method ' 


[Based on 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to July 31, 1953] 































































































Retired worker only } 
—_____.__ | Retired workerand wife! Retired worker and Retired worker, wife 
| | “ } aged 65 or over 1 child under age 65, and 1 child 
Monthly family Male | Female | 
benefit amount | 
Conver- | New- Con- | New- | Con- | New- Con- | New- Con- | New- 
Total | sion start | Total |version| start | Total | version] start | Total | version! start | Total |version| start 
table |formula table |formuls table | formula table | formula table | formula 
] | 
Total number ?_-...__..../1, 305, 907 |1, 201, 683 |104, 224 |587, 577 |528,790 | 58,787 |698, 999 32,067 66,332 | 7,444 6,936 508 | 21,382 | 19, 011 2,371 
Total percent............- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0} 100.0| 100.0/ 100.0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0| 100.0; 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
SEE ae ay ee a 16.5| 17.8| 1.3] 35.6] 38.6| 9.6 |... Ri See Sen Pn SE. a e. Re dnc ee Se ca 
_ - "eee 4.0 | 4.2 2.5 7.6 ee Se ‘SOE Bee SSSR IS SSR es 
CO Ee ee men 3.9 4.2 1.2 6.0 6.1 OT ares: ERIS, Ee wee ls Losccegniccoeceetinnasesdeleeecennniie. 
SE b Saab <n nunededeeuc 5.1 | 5.4 1.3 | 7.2 7.4 5.1} #12.9 $2.8! 616.6 | 717.9 © 2.0 |.....2catieumaeaeie 
ae 7.0 | 7.5 6} 78 8.2 4.9 2.4 7| 38.6 ee | ee Porented al 
PRIS. Sdlesccecktecors« 9.1 9.8 | 1.4 | 9.5 10.0 4.8 2.2 9 3.4 3.6 0 | *27.2 | 30.2 14,7 
| Se 9.1 9.7 | 1.6 7.8 8.2 4.3 | 2.2 9 | 3.5 3.8 0 1.8 2.1 0 
SEL hb dae sncsccce<ccus 10.1 10.3 7.8 | 8.2 | 6.9 19.5 3.0 1.1 | 5.0 5.5 0 2.9 3.3 0 
Gk ceccosbsseseos 11.2 11.4] 9.4 5.3 4.4] 13.5) 4.9 13) 4.1 4.5 0| 48] 6.4 4 
ee 9.6 9.6) 9.3 2.5 | 19] 8.4 5.2 24 7.1 7.4 3.3 4.8 5.2 2.6 
| 
70.00-74.90........ 2 6.8} 11.5 1.3 | 9 5.1 5.4 1.2 | 6.2 6.4 3.3 5.4 6.0 9 
SP US ne oe scceccesésecs 3.9 323.3) 1.1) oi x 2.7 | 5.8 1.6 | 6.5 6.9 1.6 4.5 5.0 9 
$0.00-84.90.....-- 2.2.2.2... BG Locessqens em 4a poe 1.8| 3.3 3.3) 3.9) 4.1 16) 3.9) 4.4 4 
OS  — ee We cdvekSscs 28.3 | |, ee 2.9 | 7.4 5.2 | 7.5 7.4 8.2 2.3 2.2 2.6 
90. 00-04. 90 | 1 8.3 6.3 6.5 6.7 3.3 1.8 1.9 1.3 
.00-99. 8.9 6.2 | 22 8.1 3.3 1.8 1.7 2.6 
100. 00-104. 90 7.6 eh 5.4 4.9 11.5 2.3 2.3 1.7 
105.00-109. 90 7.3 8.7 5.5 5.0 11.5 1.8 1.9 4 
110.00-114.90 6.3 6.0 | 2.8 2.2 9.8 1.9 1.8 2.1 
115.00-119. 90 3.1 | 6.1 2.5 41.7 11.5 2.5 2.5 2.1 
120.00-124. 90 et 6.7 Ay deters 6.6 2.4 2.3 3.4 
125.00-129. 90 ' 3.1 32.9 eo 4 TSA 23.0 3.4 3.3 4.3 
og ee ey Ser es ee US ee, es ra ree es See, EE a | 4.5 4.3 2.6 
135.00-139. 90... z BES, rests ok. | 4.4 3.9 8.2 
ee ee Os ee ae ere ere Sean |ooaso2-|--o-2-2= oneeneee SESE is | 4.1 3.9 5.6 
| 
SS en eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ss EE = soma bs cccces | 3.4 3.2; 5.2 
SPITE agin aacvaudiceces pobiseseee beaewsaliu pauses Wdpebiadtnesabassaplnabeasel | ssececdboesceccabatanaitl peceren Sats | 3.0] 28) 4.3 
155. 00-159. 90... - ee Serer eee ct we Sal 6.9 
160.00-164.90..............- I Si denccofs wleescccschiccccccsfuessasessesssae) Rj SN. 4.7 
_  k SERRIER, BARRE, RAmneAN deneNNeS -eesmeEeE ene weea|-eeoro=|--oonvee|nnnnnnne|o--neneefenceecne[scccsnee| 8:8 Lonnenee 32.2 
Average monthly amount per 
c eee ---| $50.70 $48.90 $71.20 | $39.10 | $37.80 $50.70 | $81.60 | $79.00 $106.50 | $74.20 | $71.70 |$107.10 $89.60 | $83.10 | $138.00 
1 Benefits computed by means of the ‘‘conversion table” are based on earnings ¢ 15.2 percent at $37.50 minimum. 
after 1936 and the old benefit formula and are increased by use of the conversion 7 16.5 percent at $37.50 minimum. 
table in the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act; benefits computed under § No sample cases at $37.50 minimum. 
the “new-start formula’ are based on earnings after 1950 and the new benefit ® 24.2 percent at $45 minimum. 
formula. 10 27.0 percent at $45 minimum. 
1 Families with retired worker and wife under age 65 only (benefits of child or 1! 3.9 percent at $45 minimum. 
children were being withheld); with retired worker and husband; with retired 1? $77.10 maximum possible. 
worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children; with retired worker and 2 or 3 For retired worker — families, $85 maximum. 
more children; or with retired worker, wife under age 65, and 2 or more children 14 $115.70 maximum possible. 
are not shown because there are too few cases in sample. ‘6 For retired worker and wife aged 65 or over and retired worker and 1 child 
412.0 percent at $37.50 minimum. families, $127.50 maximum. 
‘13.1 percent at $37.50 minimum. 16 $154.30 maximum possible. 


*1.5 percent at $37.50 minimum. 
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Table 32.—Family benefit awards: Workers and beneficiaries represented in survivor monthly benefit awards in 1952 
under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments and average monthly amount of benefits awarded, by benefit computation 
method, by sex and marital status of deceased worker, and by family classification of beneficiaries 


[Initial entitlements only. Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1952 awards; aoe in italics based on data for less 
than 100 workers in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. ata corrected to Aug. 3, 1953] 










































































Total? Under 1950 amendments 2 Under 1952 amendments 
‘Daset gumapatation mathekt ond tain — Number | A A | Numbe 
mefit computation method,' and family r umber Yum verage verage Yumber | Average | Av 
cation of beneficiaries N - nt — not primary monthly a ad nt primary monthy 
vd ne- me- | insurance) amount ne- | insurance! amount 
workers | gciaries | WOTKers | gciaries | amount |per family workers | fgciaries | amount |per 

nd ee ac dee 142,822 | 281, 269 83,520 | 162,751 eee 59,302 | 118,518 ee 
ili te RE LSE TET LR eae 129, 215 259, 613 75,134) 149,316 WNGE Usctintscccc 54,081 | 110, 297 GO. 8B |.castnail 
| ene ae heat ate aT ROR Nee Ri or Po oat a SS) SER a ORR 2 ie , 61, 106 81. 0B haoccccsual 
ee Sa EA EE 6 Re ee eee -| 19,303 49, 191 76. 76 \onccectuhl 
A > SO a rae 59, 666 59, 666 34, 992 34, 992 47.44 $34. 50 24, 674 24, 674 56. 37 $40. 63 
a Bee RE a Mask GincbbeseonkemivtalstekadunatbekuGaneie q , 288 53.17 38. 41 
ES ES I et Be ee on Meee eee 4, 386 4, 386 71.18 50. 89 
_  - _“) (SSIES 2, 498 2, 498 1, 689 1, 689 40.22 28.43 809 809 48.48 33.2 
ES a RN RE ed Behe ay a Re eee Fe cob 758 758 46.72 31.70 
Ee a GE Gee BS SS ee Lindiotatts aa 51 61 74.12 565.59 
Widowed mother and 1 child. _..--...-..---.-2--222oe- 25, 576 51, 152 14, 679 29, 358 51. 56 77. 42 10, 897 21, 794 66. 01 98. 72 
ESE ERE RS eS E oe 2s] Sag BERT ees 5,007 10, 014 51. 90 77.12 
ss 2S ERE Ried bee en Se RS STR eens 5, 890 11, 780 77. 37 116. 11 
Widowed mother and 2 children...............___.___- 17, 406 52, 218 9, 940 29, 820 | 52.13 98. 66 7, 466 22, 398 66. 95 126. % 
ON EE 2 RE eer ec EE oh RE ie ee eee Ae he 8, 247 9, 741 51. 23 88.39 
Ae See Sere oe Sea meee eaaeaiae: 4 4,219 | 12,657 77. 67 153. 31 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children..............- 16,643 | 80, 432 9,343 | 45,193 | 47.20] 91.00 7,300 | 35, 62. 39 120. 81 
GR Se Rs ca Ble: : 7 AR St) eerie Test PES 3, 423 16, 701 46. 52 70.77 
SS ee st Sates 1 Be eet! BR conte ele ea 3,877 , 76. 95 158, 46 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children_................ 40 96 25 60 |\— 58.96 4 90. 92 16 $5 85.00 4141.88 

RS Ge EE a ae See STS, Se al Saree | eae A Licosesheus 0 0 0 
— SO Oe ara Be Ie Deep RRR Ee tettel eidheneen 16 $5 85.00 4 141,83 
Widowed mother, divorced wife, and 2 or more children - 15 65 6 20 |: 68.650 150.00 10 46 73. 50 168.9 
eS ARS SE 8 Be ee) CEs ape ees bad Re eee 5 | 20 71. 40 169,00 
NE an Te a Acasa BRT I GR A x) SOR GRRE al AiG ciel hes 28 5 £5 75.60 168, % 
ne mountains 4,050 4, 050 2, 490 2,490 |t 48.62 36. 50 | 1, 560 1, 560 58. 87 4.0 
SE ei SR Saad BemarstecS, RPTL ax Sere Cs Mees es eee 1, 168 1, 168 53. 96 40. 52 
RE i a SAE WEA, SRLS Mogg cinta i shinies b-soopeoaee 9 | $98 73. 50 55.16 
ees en pcadeanowe } 1, 890 3, 780 1,121 2,242 |=, 48.26 60. 39 7 | 1, 538 57. 58 71. 8 
a agen, REE led EERO | SP Recnr ce Hs oes cl Sk oe Bae ee leckppiaaon likens ciiene 528 | 1,056 49. 29 61.71 
ee negumonnn SAA BON CC OR ER naira 241 | 482 75.78 98.04 
ee St ee eonanaelbean | 702 2, 106 872 1,116 |e 44.54 | 75.42 830 | 990 61.29 108.37 
EE nine ae ai SEES aaa es, SR, 2 Sc ae ee OR melted te irae 189 | 567 51.78 82. 62 
ee euciadensemaianiansaio wR 4s cine e NerueRinect amen 141 | 423 73.04 128, 98 
i a el aL LE a 729 3, 551 478 2,586 | + 42.89 | 478.06 251 | 1,216 56.16 | 4 104.8 

Ek eae i RR Ni cs 2 galiece: en ean Se Ser esas Inne Paexre 165 | ? 47.81 
i ws Pade Rees ES LSS [reeceeeee: Salis | 86 | 422 71.20 | 4148.% 

} | | 

Nonmarried § male worker.................-------------- 8,036 | 12,733; 5,003| 8,147 | 0.00 |. ....03... 2,943 | 4,586 | 87.74 
ET LT PER ES Ae ete ee ee Te Med 1, 976 3,149 49. 85 ‘ 
et aa aR TS BA Se AEE ea Rie Eee ater 7 1, 437 73. 83 - 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children. -...............- 165 45 5 | 16 | 49.00 78.60 10 $0 49. 40 96.30 
| ESET a peer SE a es Pee Fee ee Fore Renee 10 30 49. 40 96.9 
New-start formula 0 0 0 
OR i | ;° 1, 275 1, 275 57.41 43. 11 
Conversion table. ...... 7 7 49. 37 37.08 
New-start formula 888 | 388 76. 81 56.91 
eR re 562 | 1,124 56. 36 70. 56 
Conversion table--_. $83 766 47.91 59. 9% 
New-start formula_- 179 358 74. 45 98. 17 
3e er 199 597 58. 40 96.48 
Conversion table _- 126 | 878 61.97 83.06 
ew-start formula 78 219 69.07 118, 58 
4 or more children... 170 768 51.54 § 98.38 
Conversion table... SET 185 623 46.97 479. 16 
New-start formula.....................--.....-- | $5 145 69.14 4148.11 
1 aged dependent parent... ..............-.------------- 1, 858 1, 858 | 1, 196 1, 196 49. 82 | 36. 32 | 662 662 60. 55 44.45 
i sie: AS a ee Saeeee eae 406 405 52.99 $9. 48 
CO EEE RASA SEES aes ES SE eS 257 257 72.45 | 52.27 
2 ES En | 196 | $90 | 130 260 48. $2 | 68, 41 | 65 | 130 63. 08 89. 38 
a copeenecannounson Re tiretons. 5 intent te Sea EELS Aa {30 | 60 51.00 | 69.87 
New-start formula.................------------------|---------- euspasece Mina tdtiahitapitiispewmnninsinakaia esevesauba $6 | 70 78.34 | 106.64 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 32.—Family benefit awards: Workers and beneficiaries represented in survivor monthly benefit awards in 1952 


under the 1950 and the 1952 amendments and average monthly amount of benefits awarded, 
method, by sex and marital status of deceased worker, and by family classification of benefi 


by benefit computation 


ntinued 


[Initial entitlements only. Based partly on 20-percent sample of workers represented in 1952 awards; figures in italics based on data for less 
than 100 workers in sample and may be unreliable because of the large probable sampling error. Data corrected to Aug. 3, 1953] 



































Total? | Under 1950 amendments 2 Under 1952 amendments 
Sex = marital — of ee pone eee wen | wieete . 
benefit computation method,! and family Number umber | Average | Average umber | Average 
classification of beneficiaries — of ar aes of primary | monthly — of primary | mont 

workers bene- workers bene- |insurance| amount workers bene- | insurance} amoun 

ficiaries ficiaries | amount |perfamily ficiaries | amount |per family 
ee ata | 
ae i innings 5, 571 | 8, 923 3, 293 5, 288 38. 35 panied 2, 278 3, 635 EB sicsiiewe 
eS SR ETE A RSS ee a “eter hee ae 1, 442 2, 367 St eres 
EEE DIELS ELD, ERIE LE? SE PERE TOPE) EM a 836 1, 268 @.8) S35. 
ean ee 280 280 177 177 46.74 29. 36 108 1 ‘t 68 83. 98 
I SRR STS EE Derm Se ee ee EO 46 24 36. - 
ESET irae Ee ee SRST SR) RE 1p tee” 67 57 59. 88 $2.1 

Ble tiie cdbilhocanncnckcbdncdcccdodibabasel 2, 792 2, 792 , 624 1, 624 | 37.80 | 28. 38 1, 168 1,168 49. 59 37.24 
I 5 biel, ancacecantinhecdsnsdiaabalibes ate Baked Ttbee rss! Seeks) 2 ee is asuannals 761 761 43. 21 32. 46 
New-start formula_.._.__. 407 407 61.51 46.17 
_ | rae | 472 ob 47.98 60. 11 
Conversion table 802 4 77 61.11 
New-start formula. _..__. 170 $40 .79 76.09 
Ee 269 807 41. 46 66. 22 
Conversion table. - es 0 200 600 $7.78 59.71 
New-start formula_.__...- 69 207 52.18 85.07 
4or more children. .......- 88 415 40.765 4 68. 9, 

Conversion table. ...... 59 277 $3.68 4 52. 
New-start formula................. 29 188 65.1 4 102.00 
laged dependent parent- 158 158 62.1 44.75 
‘onversion table.____.. 69 69 54.78 $9. i 

New-start formula... 89 89 67. 91 = 
2aged dependent parents 20 40 66. 60 . 90 
onversion table -. _- 5 10 69. 20 104.00 
i dich, a nansigtttilnwaneatiolamminns 16 $0 65.78 90. 58 























! Benefits computed by means of the “‘conversion table’’ are based on earnings 
after 1936 and the old benefit formula and are increased by use of the conversion 
table in the 1950 or the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act; benefits com- 
puted under the ‘‘new-start formula” are based on earnings after 1950 and the 
new benefit formula. 

3 Data on benefits awarded under the 1950 amendments by benefit computation 
method not available. 


’ Child or children had been entitled to child’s benefits before death of old-age 
beneficiary. Since such entitlement was not terminated by his death, no child’s 
survivor benefit was awarded under initial entitlement. 

* Average varied according to number of persons entitled. 

§ Single, widowed, divorced, and unknown marital status. 


able 33.—Individual benefits certified: Amount and pce distribution of payments certified, by type of benefit, 
1940-52 


[Corrected to July 15, 1953] 
























































Percentage distribution 
Monthly benefits ! 
Total iia ine 
Year amount Lump- 
(in Old-age and supplementary Survivor sum 
millions) Total death 
| | | pay- 
Total Wite’s | | | | Widow's ments ? 
Total Old-age | or | Child’s | Total | Child’s | or Mother’s| Parent’s 
|husband’s| | | \w dower’s 
$37.8 | 100.0 76.4 55.8 | 48.0 6.3 1.4 20.6 11.1 1.4 7.9 0.2 23.6 
93.7} 100.0 86.0 58.8 50.1 7.5 1.2 27.2 14.5 2.9 9.5 3 14.0 
137.0 100.0 89.1 58.6 | 49.9 7.8 1.0 30.4 16.1 4.2 9.8 a 10.9 
172.8} 100.0] 89.7 56.3 47.9 | 7.6 7 33.4 17.8 5.6 9.7 3 10.3 
218.1 100.0 | 89.9 54.6 46.4 | 7.5 6 35.3 18.6 6.7 9.6 3 10.1 
287.7 100.0 | 90.9 54.7 | 46.5 | 7.6 6 36.3 18.9 73 9.7 a 9.1 
387.7} 100.0 93.0 59.4 | 50.6 | 8.3 6 33.6 17.3 7.4 8.5 3 7.0 
482.5 100.0 | 93.9 62.1 | 52.9 | 8.6 .6 31.7 16.3 7.8 7.3 3 6.1 
575.9 | 100.0 04.4 63.7 54.3 8.8 aa 30.7 15.3 8.5 6.5 a 5.6 
689.0} 100.0; 95.2} 66.0) 56.3 9.0 7) 292] 14d 8.9 5.8 3 4.8 
1, 050.9 100.0 96.9 | 68.4 58.5 9.2 | 7 28.5 14.1 9.1 5.0 4 3.1 
1,941.9! 100.0 97.0 | 70.1 60.2 | 9.3 6 27.0 13.9 8.2 4.4 5 3.0 
2, 292.3 100.0 97.2 | 70.4 60.7 9.1 | 5 | 26.9 13.6 8.6 4.2 4 2.8 
1 Distribution by type of monthly benefit estimated. ? Excludes payments under the 1935 Act. 
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Table 34.—Fumily benefits in current-payment status: Percentage distribution of survivor beneficiary families 
monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment status at the end of 1952 


[Based o on a 10-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data ¢ corrected to J july 31, 1953] 





by 












































| Widowed mother and children Children only | 
: ‘ Aged | lLaged 
Monthly family benefit amount l l | ; | widow parent 
3 or more : ; } ; 4 or mo 
Lebild | 2ehildren | ‘chiidren | 1ebild | 2children | 3 children | children | 
| | | —| 
PN si a iesebiibincee 102, 903 67,480 56, 142 150, 879 | 61,198 | 22, 262 | 19,570 | 453, 800 | 18,39 
Total percent...............-.------- | agueest 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
SF TE Tees fy ANAS SO RNS Oi | PERI eG OY OEE OCT ire 33.1 | rT 
NNER RNR Sie RRR aN a ARR ats Seesmic zat 6.6 23 
EE A SI SATE I IE SRI | ee em 4.0 | 33 
a asenmeeone epee se re reer e emreer ee 5.5 | ot 7 ptteaieres osareeoet 4.9 | 30 
Tee cememnen ea y=: a. AT a 10.8 5.0 NE 10.2 10.) 
CR eet oa cndbeaden NE Ete Gwncmaitieteciaannkee 13.3 BU | scovinbuahinacnaaedaniall 12.1 16} 
a A A RARE 1 elatastn tae 20.5 2.1 I Aco cccahhants 16.0 | 3 
Se ae EO ee 1.8 | 8.2 13.0 24.8 3.5 4.8 | 14.2 18.5 %} 
Mc, 1 On. dee. cn dbedene 1.6 1.8 | 2.3 11.4 4.1 2.7 | 2.8 14.1 27 
Oe a RNIN | 2.3 | 2.2 | 3.1 4.1 8.4 4.0 | 3.9 10.1 | 40 
| | 
SS SE ee Se eee 4.5 | 4.5 | 4.1 6 7.6 6.7 6.2 4 | 
aa 5.1 5.3 | ae wi 9.6 7.7 8.8 
ER 5.7 5.6 6.5 |. 11.6 7.0 8.4 |. 
ES ES 6.5 | 6.7 7.2 |. 12.9 10.4 8.2 | 
A AR 3.7 | 2.6 2.6 |. 15.2 3.0 3.6 |. 
oe eo. neneeescoe 9.7 | 2.2 | ee Lckes 9.8 2.5 2.7 | 
| | SOS RR eeREERRIN et 10.8 2.5 | 3.201. 5.3 2.5 3.0 | 
CN Bick ccc --nsemnceece 11.7 2.3 | 2.9 . 1.7 4.0 2.6 
I i oss Dn once ncemee 9.1 | 2.9 | 2.4 |. 3 4.7 3.6 
. S|) SSM >| Sa 8.5 | 2.8 | 3.0 8.5 9.7 2.6 
7.0 | 3.0 2.6 |. 9.8 2.8 | 
3.1 | 2.4 | 2:7 | 6.9 2.9 
5 | 3.0 | Btbhvcenss 3.7 2.9 |. & 
92.3 | 5.4 | 2.9 |. 2.0 4.2. ms 
te Tee i ere 8.5 | 3.0 |.....- sera 1.0 2.6 |. sleoaalll 
(aR RACAL eR 7.5 2.7 |. watuihtenaniate 3 2.5 nea 
2 LET SO ee eee Chunareprr 6.7 2.4 |. mm Pett hie re (19) Y) peeee senaenllll 
Te 4.6 2.6 |. RTD ng 8.0 |. ..<cccccceclooasdea 
SETS TEN TRS 4.8 ro Re oo eras 3.9 |. ccoccascass|-osac 
PRE 7 NIT TSG SEP TRTARER, RR TIERE A £7 | "i ape sDiedalthes wai SSRIS ERT 
| 
a Ne ae 5 Oe SSE REE ore Te {eee 
— ET 3.4 REE UE es MeerINeDee 2 RRR Pes 
Average monthly amount per family...........___.- $87.50 $106.00 $101.30 $41.00 $69.90 | $85.60 | $89.30 $40.70 1.9 





! Families with widower, with widower and 1 or more children, with widowed 
mother only, with divo wife and 1 or more children, or with 2 parents are not 
shown because there are too few cases in sample. 

2 Family benefit is less than minimum amount because additional children 
were entitled to benefits that were being withheld. 

3 Widow’s or parent’s benefit reduced to less than $18.80 by old-age benefit to 
which widow or parent was concurrently entitled. 

4 $31.40 minimum possible in families with no child’s benefit suspended. 


Table 35.—Individual beneficiaries: Number of monthly 
benefits awarded in 1952, by type of beneficiary and 
type of entitlement 


(Distribution by type of entitlement based on 20-percent sample. 
Data corrected to Aug. 3, 1953] 











Initial | Subse- 
Type of beneficiary Total | entitle- a 
| “ment entitle- 
| ment 
a res 941, 605 111, 698 
Old-age beneficiary..................--2---.. 531,206 | 531,206 |.......... 
Wife, aged 65 or over }____- . 161, 985 92, 540 69, 445 
Ww ~ under age 65 ?_____ RS ST A, 13, 715 11, 866 1, 849 
oft dependent husband.....____- ms 2, 007 | 1, 57 437 
c . < anew beneficiary. ...... as 2S. 24, 695 23, 154 1, 541 
worker....... .| 158,650 | 156, 291 2, 359 
Widewed mother with 1 or more child bene- 
JO SS SS ees 64,776 | 62,083 2, 693 
Divorced wife with 1 or more child bene- 
ficiaries in her care... ...................... 99 | 70 29 
ae 91,992 | 59,721 32, 271 
Aged dependent widower- -- -_-. 310 | 280 30 
Aged dependent parent. --- 3, 868 | 2, 824 1, 044 





1 Age in first month of entitlement to aged wife’s benefit. 
2 Age in first month of entitlement to young wife’s benefit. 





§ $37.60 minimum possible. 
¢ $43.80 minimum possible. 

7 $63.80 maximum possible. 
§ $106.40 maximum possible. 
* $127.60 maximum possible. 
© Less than 0.05 percent. 

1! $148.80 maximum possible. 


Table 36.—Individual beneficiaries and benefits: Monthly 
benefits in current-payment status ' at end of year, 
1950-52, for selected types of benefit 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to July 15, 1953] 


1950 1951 1952 








Type of benefit 


Num- |Monthly Num- Monthly, Num- | Monthly 











| ber |amount; ber |amount! ber | amount 
Wife’s or husband’s. . -'508, 350 | $11,995 646,890 | $14,710 |737, 859 $19, 178 
Wife aged 65 or over. 498, 688 11, 865 wt 14, = er 797 18, 531 
See 797 16 58 278 % 
Wife under age 65...| 8, 865 114 29; 388 421 33, 734 582 
0 , Se ee 699, 703 19,366 846, 247 22,739 |938, 751 28, 141 
Children of retired | 
WER b oc a cncecke | 46, 241 788 | 67,753 906 «74, 688 1, 095 
Children of deceased | J 
ESS 653,462 18, 578 [778,494 | 21, 834 (864, 063 27,06 
Widow’s or widower’s. 314,189 | 11,481 /384,265 | 13,849 |454,563 18, 482 
eee 314,126 11,479 |384,011 | 13, 841 |454, 064 18, 466 
Widower... 63 2 | 254 | 8 499 i 
Mother's. ... ... 169,438 5,801 203,782 | 6,776 |228,984 | 8,273 
Widowed mother._.. 169, 426 5,800 |203,662 | 6,771 |228, 815 8, 266 
Divorced wife. __...- 12 (?) 120 4) 169 i 





' Benefit in current- “pi 1yment sti tus is ‘subject to no ) deduction or only 0 
deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 
? Less than $500. 
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| Table 37.—Workers with wage credits, | Table 38.—Workers with wage credits: Estimated number of living and de- 
by | annual data: Estimated number ceased workers, and amount of wage credits cumulative from 1937, by in- 
of wor “74 $ Bape tne wage, by surance status ' at beginning of year, 1948-52 
ast em 
tate of ployment, 1950 [Corrected to Aug. 15, 1953] 
— [Based on 1- ny —~— atone fe antete 
4 an ios tabeeiiiens _ Date on me ap tnt in Workers (in millions) Cumulative wage credits (in billions) 
at 1953] Status and age l om = — 
- 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 |19522| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 19624 
| 
wid Number ! ee = ne 
al State ‘ae | ae i iinrsinerdostalittipesdll | 81.4 | 84.0 | 86.0/ 88.5 94.5 $644 [$626 ($706 [$792 [$808 
~ | oI , Living workers. ...........-.-.--.-- | 77.1 | 79.2 | 80.6 | 824 | 87.7 | 528 | 606 | 681 | 759 | 858 
— : NS nn ie 74.1 | 75.8 | 76.9 | 78.4 | 83.0 | 504 | 576 | 646 | 719 | 804 
24 TOM... .---nencenonen- _ 3].  ). Genkeee...-<cacs—-----cdeeen 3.06| 3.37) 3.70, 4.04 4.72; 23.8| 20.2) 351/| 40.2] 544 
23 Alebams 660 | 1, 387 Fully insured w= -a--eeee-----| 37.3 | 38.9 | 40.1 | 50.8 | 62.4 | 452 | 522 | 589 | 751 | 847 
33 aleska.......... Rae by a 40 1 586 IE ls: c-<shinndiiseenceiersl 35.5 | 36.9 | 38.0 | 56.8 | 58.9 | 430 494 557 711 793 
3.0 —_- a ee 180 1' 492 OS SIGE « canintinnpe~sithtnies 1.81) 1. 99) 2.16, 3.03) 3.44) 22.1) 27.2) 32.7) 30.9) 54.0 
10.0 = pn eeRaEREE tN 320 "975 Entitled to old-age benefits ?__| 1.03 1.23) 1.48) 1.95) 2.51) 10.58} 14.30) 19.67) 29.65) 32.58 
16.2  aceacoma eae 3, 360 2, 019 Notentitled toold-age benefits¢} .78| .76) .68) 1.07| .92| 11.52) 12.90) 13.03) 10. 21.41 
21.3 — — ” 300 1 402 Currently insured only...........| 6.14) 5.91) 5.57/...... A aia |} 828] 34.7] 36.2 ]....... one 
4.2 Cy maaan 820 sii .  . SP Raa | 5.97) 5.76) 5.43/...... er | 320) 34.0) Ské bi cucchn.... 
12.7 at 130 | oon IGE. wrincinencccesbbionns Be BR BM teem nsw: Bs Se ae Seren eee 
4.0 District of Columbia. 320 | 1’ 689 | ___ RP S t | 33.7 | 34.4 | 34.9 | 22.6 | 25.3) 42.7] 49.2) 55.5) 7.57) 11.12 
Florida , > 134 CN. «5 0stitiirencesosdiboonn 32.6 | 33.1 | 33.5 | 21.6 | 24.0| 41.7) 47.9) 53.9] 7.30) 10.71 
I... neieiecaeeiaiate : ' , BENG: cnticncocnaansabinies | 1.07) 1.23) 1.40) 1.02 1. 28) -96, 1.28) L64 + ere || 
. ‘a } 
ane eseseasecsee ro eo Deceased workers..................| 4.26) 4.83 ‘inal 6.08 6.79) 16.3 20.5} 25.5) 33.4/| 40.2 
oo 140 | 1311 With awards? -...........------| 1.99) 2.27) 2.57) 290 3.32) 146| 184) 229/ 204) 361 
Illinois... 3, 380 | 2' 246 og ie 2. 27 2. 56| 2.87) 3.18) 3. 47) 1 211; 261) 403) 408 
Indiana.......-.- 1, 390 sus | — 
lowa.......------- 630 1,612 1 See table 11, footnote 1. 4 Not entitled because no claim filed. 
Kansas.....-.... antiiad 460 | 1, 537 ? Preliminary data. 5 Adjusted for deaths to be represented for the 
Kentucky. ---.-. 600 | 1, 546 * Based on cumulative benefits in force. first time in awards of 1952 and later. 
Louisiana. - . . . -- 670 | 1,347 
Maine....----.. “-* 300 | 1,392 | Table 39.—Workers with wage credits, work history: Number of 1937-51 
Maryland........... 720 | 1,760 workers, by age and sex, and percentage distribution by insurance status 
Massachusetts. - . 1, 800 | 1, 987 on January 1, 1952 
jn ore spammers 2, a he {1-percent sample includes workers who died during the period 1937-51; age represents age at birthday in 
. Mississi cca. 330 "O85 1951; workers of unreported sex included with male; figures in italics based on less than 100 workers. 
wee Mei... 1, 230 1, 734 corrected to August 3, 1953) ‘i a 79 nage 
" Montana. - 150 1, 510 £ P 
Nebraska. aha 310 1, 466 Percentage distribution of workers by insurance status, Jan. 1, 1952! 
Se 60 1, 629 
+ New Hampshire--......_. 180 1, 688 | 
e2 : Num- | Fully insured Uninsured 
ne New Jersey..........- 1, 76 2, 279 ber of | — } 
1.9 New Mexico... ....... 140 1,072 Age and sex workers, | l De- 
Now Setk.....3-. : 5, 990 2, 137 l-percent } } 5 Workers | ceased 
North Carolina. - 1, 030 1, 456 sample | Total ,.| Not New | with | benefit 
North Dakota 100 1) 196 Total | phen ng | perma- | Total ents, Previous| award 
Re ccctss ee. : 2, 960 2,316 nent'y | nently trants, |" wage 
Oklahoma. -. -..- } 520 1,413 } 1951 credits 
ae inks 470 1, 872 aunls Se ee ens Se es } 
Pennsylvania. ___. 3, 760 2, 133 | } | | 
Rhode Island. .__- 310 1, 881 Male? 564,130 | 100.0 71.2 32.4 38.8 23.6 5.2} 184) 5.3 
: ; Under 20 33,330 | 100.0 24.4 (5) 24.4 75.6 37.7 37.9) @ 
South Carolina... 500 1,447 | 20-24... 57,383 | 100.0 70.0} @) 70.0; 26) 39 25.7 | 4 
South Dakota... 120 1,248 | 25-29 65,439 | 100.0) 79.2 20} 77.2! 4} 19] i724] 1.4 
Tennessee... . - 810 1,382 | 30-34 66, 352 100. 0 80. 4 19.0 61.4 17.2 1.6 15.6 | 2.4 
ly Texas. 2, 200 1,390 | 35-39 62, 362 100. 0 82. 5 38.7 43.9 15.1 2.0 13.1 | 2.4 
Uteb......... : 190 1,501 | 40-4 55,183 | 100.0 81.8 43.4 38. 4 15.3 2.7 12.5 | 3.0 
ar, Vermont.........- 100 1,551 | 45-49 47, 804 100. 0 80. 4 48.9 31.5 15.7 3.6 12.0 3.9 
Virginia... - - si 820 1,470 50-54 42, 066 100. 0 76. 1 54.2 21.9 18.0 | 4.3 13.7 6.0 
Washington. ; 710 1, 973 55-59... 38, 353 100. 0 72.7 59.7 13.0 19.2 4.9 14.3 8.0 
West Virginia. -- 550 2, 052 a 32. 013 100. 0 67.4 65.1 2.3 20.9 5.4 15.5 11.7 
— Wisconsin. - . 1, 090 2, 132 65-69. _. 25, 480 100. 0 61.8 61.8 ‘ 22.3 4.7 17.6 15.8 
Wyoming... 70 1,440 | 70-74 17, 244 100. 0 53. 8 53.8 (4 25.3 3.4 21.9 20.9 
a. P 75 and ove! 15, 504 100.0 37.0 37.0 ‘ 31.1 2.3 238.8 31.9 
18 Maritime... 0 2,903 | Unreported 5,617 | 100.0 13.4 3.0 10.4 85. 5 5 35.0 1.1 
nly a ae Female ? 378,361 | 100.0 62.1 14.0 48.1 36.9 6.8 30. 1 1.0 
Preliminary. Under 20 25, 193 100. 0 22. 2 5) 22. 2 77.8 40.6 37.2 (*) 
7 20-24... 50, 736 100. 0 63.7 3) 63.7 36.1 4.9 31.3 es 
In 25-20 59,460 | 100.0) 69.5 2.4 67.1 30. 2 2.0 28.2 3 
531 30-34. 55,751 | 100.0 68. 2 9.3 59.0 31.2 2.2 29.0 5 
9% 35-39 ; 45, 942 100. 0 67.2 12.2 55.0 32.1 3.6 28.6 6 
552 40-44... 38, 305 100. 0 67.0 15.2 51.8 32.1 4.7 27.4 a 
See 31, 043 100. 0 65. 1 20.4 44.7 33.7 5.7 27.9 1.2 
Ml eS 24, 570 100. 0 62.4 29.8 32.5 36.1 6.6 29.4 1.6 
55-59 18, 821 100. 0 59.3 40.1 19. 2 38. 6 7.5 31.0 2.1 
093 60-64 12, 955 100. 0 56.0 52.3 3.7 40.8 9. 31.8 3.2 
65-69 7,904 100. 0 51.9 51.9 (4 43.2 9.4 | 33.8 4.8 
70-74 4, 167 100. 0 46. 1 46.1 (4 46.4 8.4 37.9 7.5 
75 and over 2, 282 100. 0 37.2 37.2 (4 46.6 7.2 39.4 16. 1 
482 Unreported 1, 142 100. 0 13.9 1.7 12.3 85.7 8 84.9 -4 
466 elena = Sea! PS oe Oe 2 ‘ 
I 1 Except for deceased workers on whose wage rec- survivors insurance and railroad retirement pro- 
ian ords benefits were paid and for whom the insurance grams, (2) wage credits for military service. 
6 status is the one determined at time of death, insur- 2 Excludes 34 male and 15 female workers for whom 
; ance status shown does not reflect changes in status information is incomplete with respect to the 
; arising from (1) combined earnings under the co- characteristics reported in this table. 
_ ordinated survivor provisions of the old-age and * Less than 0.05 percent. ; 
to ‘ Inapplicable under the Social Security Act. 
5 No workers in sample cell. 
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Public Assistance 


Table 40.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients, persons employed, assistance, and earnings, 1933-43: 













































































[In thousands] 
Program 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | a1 | 1942 | 1943 
| | | 
Number of recipients and persons employed, December 
Recipients of assistance: l ] | | | al 
I ovine on dn ccnanonseeacs 107| 206) 378 1, 106 1, 577 1,776 1, 909 2, 066 2, 234) 2,227) 2, 149 
Ape ae wat maces _ 112 113] 117 162 228 2380 315 370 390 348 272 
de 285| 230 286 404 565 648 760 891 941 849) 676 
Se actitcmanddinnnactnhencoccvene 25| 33) 35 45 56 67 70 73 77 79| 76 
Cases receiving general assistance....________ 3, m6) 5, 368) 2, 886 1, 510 1, 626 1,631 1, 558 1, 239 798 460 b7) 
Cases aided under special programs of the Fed- } | 
eral Emergency Relief Administration -_- 101) 459, 96 Maes wrey atin ocenesouselndisiitewes pacctibhees|>osceesenslesccetunes Aen 
Cases for which subsistence payments were } 
certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
RES eR : ag CE Oe ae es 130 135 109 115 96 45 elceasaneban los oseadall 
Personsemployed under Federal work programs: 
Civilian Conservation Corps..............._- 290 330 459) 328 284 275 266 246 Sere rr 
National Youth Administration: | | | | | 
LS ieee see co ee eS 
Fam - -........-..-.-|---2------|------eeee jen ee --- 2 | -- === |--2enee 
Work Projects Administration. . ~~ > 7-7 == 22) 222222222 |IIIIT "2, 667} «2,243! 1,594] 3,156) 2,100) += 1,826] +1, 028 300|- 22-2. 
Civil Works Program........................ _¢ es ee eee eee eee Erase | dea 2 Ldebekeeed Heme SEE 
Other Federal agency projects financed from | | | 
a 264 331, 408 506 235 167 141) = Ditisudchosnkbecntl 
i | nna 
Amount of assistance and earnings, calendar year 
} | | 
Total assistance and earnings...______ $1, 223, s20le0, 380, 865) $2, 532, 512/$3, 119, orsise, 653, 918/$3, 236, 600/$3, 185, 447 /$2, 723, 408\82, 227, sa'st, 546, 241) $980, 765 
Total assistance... 836,919] 1, 341, 687| 1,665,382} 680,950] 840, 306| 1, 007, 566 1, 067,889! 1, 053, 266| 1,002, 503} 965, 080| 930, 234 
Old-age assistance................. 26, 071 244 64, 155,241} 310,442) 392,384) 430,480! 474,952) 541,519) 595,152) 653,171 
Aid to dependent children........... p | , 504 40, 686 41,727 49, 654 70, 451 97,442) 114,949) 133,243) 153,153) 158,435) 140,942 
a a a eateries | 5, 839 7, 073 7,970 12, 813 16, 171 18, 958 20, 752 21, 826 22, 901 24,660) 25, 143 
neral ee aaa 758, 752) 1, 200,615) 1,433,182) 439,004) 406,881| 476,203) 482,653) 404,063) 272,649) 180,571! 110,978 
Relief under special programs of the Federal 
Su Rs on on — 5, 753 61, 000) 114, 996 3, 873 967). 222222 |-ceneccnnn|orennnnnns|-onceeennn[oneee-nan-|-sceescas 
payments cer t ‘arm | | | | 
Total ty po eeery oes cae . a Sees eee 2, 541) 20, 365 35, 894| 22, 579 19, 055 18, 282! 12, 281 5) ee 
earnings of persons employed under Fed- } 
eral work Ad a-cmtaaapegy otnsaetainiaiteiall 386, 410) 1,039,178, 867, 130) 2, 438, 063} 1,813,612) 2, 229, 034) 2, 117, 558) 1,670, 142) 1,225,024) 581,152) 50, 531 
Rr, Gonservation epee 140,736} 260,957; 332,851; 292,397) 245,756) 230,318} 230,513) 215,846) 155, 604 34, 030)......... 
ational Youth Administration: 
nd ecinccccloccecccuee 6, 364 26, 329 24, 287 19, 598 22, 707 26, 864 25, 118 11,328; 33,74 
Out-of-school work program. ._._...........|-------.-.|-...-..-.- Picadas Se 28,883} 32,664) 41,560) 51,538! 65,211) 94,032}  32,009/......... 
Work Projects Administration_._............|----------|---------- | 238,018! 1,592,039 1, 186, 266) 1, 751,053) 1,565, 515| 1,269,617! 937,366) 503,055) * 46, 737 
Civil Works Program........................ | 214,956} 503, 060/.......... RSS (REE oer Pee FEE AR Tee) nee ene 
Other Federal agency projects financed from | | | aa 
_ 4 (SS ae 30, 718 275,161; 289, o7 498, ” 324, 639) 247, 285 12, 904 yee 


186, a 


92, 604) 





! Data for all programs through 1942 refer to continental United States only; 
ublic assistance data include Alaska and Hawaii. 


beginning 1943, 


For public 


assistance data for subsequent years, see table 42. See 1945 Yearbook, p.21, for 


explanatory footnotes. 


3 Program discontinued before end of 1943. 
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Table 41.—Public assistance: Recipients, average monthly payments, and total payments, by program, 1936-52 ' 
(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 













































































Recipients ? (in thousands) Average monthly payments 2 Total payments (in thousands) 
Aid to depend- Aid to | Aid to depend-_ | Aid to | | Aid to 
Yeer | ei I ent children the Gen- | one | ent children | the po | Aid to Gen 
and | - perma- PERS SIS perma- é A. % ¥ 
month | age vnently, °2! | age | ’ | Aid | nently! assis- | Old-age |depend-| Aid to nently | ¢ral 
p « to 2 the ‘and. | 22815 | sssis- | tothe |"snd’| tance | Total | assis- | ent | the | "ana | sssis- 
tance | Fam- Total | | Chil- | | blind orally promod tance | Per | pF | blind | totally! (per | tance } a blind | totally | tance 
| ilies | ents | ifamily | font: | dis- | case) | ail dis- 
| abled « abled ¢) abled ¢ 
oe ae | 
— ... 1, 106) sik sin 404! ae 1,510} $18.79) $29.82'....... SS) Saree $24.13) $656,712) $155,241) $49,654) $12, 813)....._.. $439, 004 
1937 1, 577) ae 565 Steere 1,626} 19.46; 31.46).......| 27.20)....-.. 25.36; 803,945' 310,442) 70,451) 16,171)........ 406, 881 
1938.... 1, 776) , eee 648 67|....-..| 1,631] 19.56) 31.96).......| 25. 22| la didi | 25.06 984,987; 392,384) 97,442) 18,958)_....... 476, 203 
1939... 1, 909) eet 760! 70)....-..| 1,658} 19.30) 31.77)....... } 25.44)....... 24.89) 1,048,834) 430,480) 114,949) 20, 752)_....... 482, 653 
1940_. 2, 066) ae Se eee | 1,239) 20.26) 32.38)....-.. } 25.38)... . “| 24.28) 1,034,984) 474,952) 133,243) 21, 826)......_. 404, 963 
 —— 2, 234 _ = 941) y:  Siareaee 708; 21.27) 33.62)....-.. | 25.82).......| 24.40) 990,222) 541,619) 153,153) 22,901/........ 272, 649 
_, = 2, 227 | Teeeon a eee 460) 23.37) 36.25)....-.. | 96.50)...;... | 25.23) 958,818) 505,152) 158,435) 24,660)........ 180, 571 
1943_...- 149 272).... 676) :, See 202; 26.66; 41.57)....-.. ee, Re | 27.76} 930,234) 653,171) 140,942) 25, 143)........ 110, 978 
1944.._.. 066) 254)... ... a or 258; 28.43) 45.68)....-.. | 29.31) Bo 28.77; 942,457| 693,338) 135,015) 26,342/........ 88, 762 
1945....- 2, 056, i, 701 ,. oe } 257; 130.88) 52.05)....-... 33.52)....... 32.72) 989,686) 726,550) 149,667) 26, 557)_....... 86, 912 
1946..... 2, 196) 346) eee | | ae 315; 35.31| 62.23)....... |_| | ae ' 39.47) 1,182,694; 822,061) 208,857; 30, 748)........ 120, 928 
1047... 2, 332)  , 1, 060) ae 356; 37.42; 63.01)/....... | Bahwass. 42.79) 1,485,760) 989,716) 204,961) 36, 253)......_. 164, 830 
1948..... 2, 498 ae 1, 214 a 308; 42.02) 71.88)....... xz: Saas 47.39\ 1, 736, 984| 1, 132,604) 364,160) 41,382)_....... 198, 838 
1949... 2, 736 599) Ne 1, 521 . ia 562) 44.76 74.19|..___..| _ 3) Seen 50.47) 2, 186, 543) 1,380,398) 475,361; 48, 532)_......_. 282, 252 
1950... 2,786} 6651) 2,233) 1,661 97) 69 413 43.05) 71.44} $20. 45.98) $44.09) 46.65) 2,369,325) 1, 461,624) 551,653) 52,698) $7,967) 295,383 
1951-. 2, 701 502) 2,041 1, | 24 323; 44.54) 75.81) 21.98) 48.07) 46.45) 47.09) 2,291,277) 1,433,990) 552,890, 54,535) 54,608) 195, 254 
1952 2, 635 569; 1, 901 1, 405) 98 161| 280; 48.82) 82.08) 23.47) 53.50 = 49.80) 2,323,517) 1,468,060) 542,214) 50,689) 81,700) 171, 764 
1952 | | 
Jan. 2, 694 504) 2,047) 1, 528) 97 128 339 44.57] 7.01 22.04; 49.46 46.19) 47.54, 192,075) 120,077| 45,119) 4,808) 6,035) 16,136 
Feb 2, 685 504, 2,051 1, 531) 97 132 336} 44.77; 76.23) 22.08) 49.83) 46.27, 47.28 192,322; 120,209) 45,275) 4, 6,098) 15,900 
Mar.. 2, 680 597 2) 062! 1, 540 97 135 335) 44.87 76. 20| 22.06) 49.73) 46.11) 47.34 192,619) 120, 45,469} 4,836) 6,223) 15,851 
Apr 2, 672 598 2, 069) 1, 546 97 138 320; 44.95) 76.39) 22.10) 49.83) 46.11) 47.28 192,159' 120,106) 45,713) 4,851) 6,364) 15,125 
May 2, 666 598) 2, 070) d, S67 98 142 302) 45.15) 76.07) 21.99; 49.97} 46.29) 46.75 191, 437 120,390} 45,506) 4,876) 6,565) 14,100 
June. 2, 660 590) 2,042; 1,527 98 145 204) 45.19) 75.88! 21.93) 49.99) 46.06) 45.86) 190,034; 120,200) 44,769) 4,884) 6,695) 13,486 
July 2, 650 578; 2,006) 1, 501) 98 148 307) 45.49) 76.41) 22.02) 50.62) 46.19) 48.33 191,367; 120,543) 44,176) 4,944) 6,843) 14, 861 
Aug. 2 646| 572| 1,991} 1,490 98' 151} 205) 45.51) 76.25, 21.91] 50.66) 46.04) 45.82) 189,514) 120,425] 43,620) 4,950] 6,974) 13, 536 
Sept 2, 642 569; 1,984) 1,487 98} 154 274) 45.89) 76.46 21.93) 650.73) 45.97) 46.93) 189, 121,251) 43,522) 4,975) 7,075) 12,857 
Sa 2, 637 567; 1,978) 1,482 98 | 157 270| 448.44) 81.38, 23.32) 52.99) 48.03) 48.39) 199,688; 127,754) 46,116; 5,206) 7,524) 13,088 
Nov....| 2,636) 566, 1,976) 1,482 98) 159 7| 48.65) 81.71} 23.39) 53.27) 48.29) 48.22) 200, 128,232} 46,210) 5,241) 7,681) 12,876 
Dec.....| 2 aes 1, 991) 1, 495) 98 161 280, 48.82 3.@) 23.47; 53.50) 48.40 aco 202, 383} 128, 633 46, 720) 5,267; 7,814) 13,949 
| | } 

















1 Data through 1942 cover only continental United States, thereafter include + Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relativejin 
Alaska and Hawaii. Programs for the special types of public assistance in Puerto families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were 


considered 
Rico and the Virgin Islands initiated in October 1950 under the Social Security determining the amount of assistance. Be October 1950. Federal funds 
Act Amendments of 1950. See also footnotes 3 and 4. phy me Becks Become kee to these adults un: matching provisions 
? Data shown are for December of each year. Act Amendments of 1950. 


Ae Program initiated in October 1950 under the Social Security Act amentedate 
0 


Table 42.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1952 


{Figures in italics for the’special types of _ assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for medical 
care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1953] 





















































State Total | January | February | March | April | May | June | July | August | september October | November December 

| } | | ' | 

Old-age assistance 

} | | | 
Total ! |$1,468,060,114, $120,076,903 $120,200,179'$120, 240,341 $120, 106,042 $120,300,288 $120 200,28 $1.20, 540,606 $120,424,755 $121,251,437 |$127,753,941 |$128,231,874/$128,632,515 
19, 809,652) 1,630,226, 1,615,024) 1, 603, 03,474 ) A * 679| 1, 576, 888) 1, 560,908) 1,555,376) 1,549,363) 1,546,455; 1,854,919) 1,862,627) 1, 866,713 
Alaska. ._- 1, 122, 913! 93, 731! 93, 206 94, 365 94, 426) 93, 628 93, 718 93, 808 93, 472 92, 241 92, 607 93, 054 
| el 8, 504, 897, 691, 648) 686, 397 esr 327 688, 668 690, 914! 693, 945 697, 860 697, 679 698, 445 754, 879 756, 765 760, 370 
Ark......_| 17,800,978, 1,266,089} 1, 269,178) 1, 292, 610! 1,325,491} 1,355,324) 1,381,285) 1,4 410, 486) 1,436,705) 1,440,545) 1,878,053) 1,873, 1, 871, 926 
Calif.____ 219, 967,791| 18, 229, 328; 18, 172, 892 18, 169, 708| 18, 124, 805) 18, 096, 393) 18, 089,615) 18, 05 059, 817| 18, 037,418) 17,981, 539) 19, 001, 994/ 19, 005,324) 18, 998, 958 
Colo.?_____ 46, 378, 458) 3, 698, 967| 3, 689, 884 682, 789| 3, 667,005; 3,655,225) 3,645,500) 3,641,375) 3,642,357) 4,160,883) 4,118,114) 4,386,917) 4,389,442 
Conn 12, 994, 867} 1,155,631; 1,129, 158 ? 116, 611) 1, 102, 665) 1,102,791) 1,081,132) 1, 067, 409| 1,055,229) 1,046,155) 1,055,088) 1,048,546) 1,034,452 
aa 709, 162 52, - 52, 370 54, 918) 57, 230 50, 514 60, 824 62, 118 62, 492 63, 254 63, 677 64, 313 64, 894 
| 7: ae 1, 646, 607 133, 961 134, 308 135, 038 134, 484 144, 062 144, 088 133, 375 132, 582 131, 486 139, 671 139, 629 143, 923 
ae | 31,804,329) 2,601,570) 2,694,900) 2,593,918) 2,500,861) 2,592,204) 2,596,698) 2,600,856) 2,615,861) 2,632,565) 2,707,040) 2,830,464) 2,847,302 

| 

a 37, 042, 680| 2, 966,950} 2,966,427! 2,965,026 2,969,243! 2,973,150} 2,977,457| 2,973,614| 2,978,491) 2,982,291, 3,423,477) 3,430,471| 3, 436, 083 
Hawaii. oo} 882, 031 75, 860) 74, 204 74, 797) 74, 185} 73, 751) 73, 356 73, 413 73, 206 72, 839 72, 783 71, 524 72, 023 
Idaho. ___- | 5, 721, 889 477, 560 473, 868 473, 159 472, 204) 470, 737) 469, 975 468, 219 466, 798 465, 656 495, 257 493, 320 495, 136 
| Saree | 55, 287,957} 5,021,383) 4,840,191) 4, 633, 4, 568,460! 4,570,134) 4,562,251) 4,563,275) 4,559,813) 4,563,585! 4,477,536] 4,466,804) 4, 461, 297 
_ ae | 18, 716,238} 1,594,380) 1,581,627) 1,574,629) 1,567,487) 1,562,026) 1,555,653) 1, 552, 576) 1, 545,453; 1,544,964) 1,544,921) 1,547,477| 1, 545,045 
Towa cies | , 274, 2, 479, 736, 2,476,713) 2,476,235) 2,471,098) 2,462,094) 2,470,226) 2,471,637) 2,472,282) 2,472,465) 2,674,601) 2,673,960) 2,673,861 
MANS... 23, 914, 845} 1,972,778} 1,973,075) 1,960,154] 1,964,223) 1,961,709) 1,952,412) 1,936,205) 1,939,456) 1,942,777, 2,097,647) 2,099,931; 2, 105, 478 
_, See 22, 194, 421 1,929, 570} 1, 908,050] 1,885,164) 1,864,041| 1,843,110) 1,823, 141| 1,687,858 1, 679, 587| 1,685,398) 1, 957,935) 1,961,907) 1,968, 651 
tia | 71,890,270) 5, 544, 944| 5, 560,995) 6,025,733) 6,004,084) 6,036,147) 6,030,744) 6,037,733) 6, 030, 250) 6, 037,498; 6,210,519 6,181,804) 6, 189,729 
Maine. .__| 7, 235, 624, 444) 619, 159) 615, 682) 612, 805) 611, 994; 608, 323 609, 106 608, 396 606, 760 572, 833 572, 903) 572, 845 

| | } i | | 
a 462, 476 462, 597) 464, 165 465, 436 466, 404) 467, 902 469, 989) 471, 204 469, 756 463, 529 469, 051 469, 824 
Mass... __ 81, 261,007| 6,692,725, 6,936,871} 6,899, 630| 6,965,089 6,853,953) 6,839,300) 6,736,177} 6,756,051| 6, 730,564) 6,658,479| 6, 507,427| 6, 504, 741 
Mich... _.| ’ 926,725} 4,512,776, 4,522,000 4,483,836, 4,456,062) 4,446,115, 4,427,620| 4,522,895| 4,512,458! 4,506,124) 4,511,203! 4,517,756| 4, 507, 781 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 42.—Public assistance: Assistance payments by State, month, and program, 1952—Continued 
[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor 





























































































































ments for medica} 
care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1953] va 
| | | | | Decl! ae 
State Total | January | February | March April | May | June | July | August Septenaber) October | November} December Sta 
' ' ea 7 = Sees a ee eee 
Old-age assistance—Continued 
29, 753, 500 2, 492, 696) 2,499,706) 2, 494,045) 2,488,315) 2,487,783) 2,483,801) 2,473,726] 2,491,631] 2,448,002) 2, 462, 998 2, 424, 242 Oreg- 
15, 380, 249] 1, 076, 516) 1, 205, 198} 1, 208,458) 1,210,671) 1,210,646} 1,212,101| 1,291,679) 1, 304,684/ 1,303,124] 1,387,607| 1,413,000 1, 556, 475 Pa... 
72, 715, 852 , 739, 5, 739,724! 5,733,908) 5,733,215) 5, 998, 581 , 995, 364) 5,989,470) 5,977,314) 5,978,469) 6,626,789) 6,626,869) 6, 576, 611 P. 
7, 123, 951 582, 852 7 578, 105 576, 363 572, 741 567, 998) 594, 779 591, 743 587, 661 631, 135 629, 152 630, 702 
10, 785, 094; 1,025,847) 1,014, 988 952, 211 903, 174 891, 830 882, 281 873, 632 861, 863 849, 760 849, 391 841, 888 838, 229 R.L. 
1, 784, 489) 150, 312 149, 148, 353 147, 454 147, 880 147, 57 146, 942 146, 366 146, 486 151, 163 151, 514 151, 410 g. C. 
3, 691, 405 309, 895) 305, 358 303, 301 528 , 305, 105! 303, 305, 350: ‘ 313, 839 315, 038 318, 072 1. 
enr 
14, 583, 542) 1, 186,287) 1,197,793; 1,190,401) 1,190,862} 1,190,917) 1,185,421) 1,224,733) 1,212,451! 1, 233, 1, 251,372) 1,254,242) 1, 265, 375 Tex. 
5, 418, 693 5 421, 406! 451, 976 451, 832 454, 310 . 450, 376 446, 327 442, 531 474, 575 474, 474, 746 U 
76, 257,012) 6,519,557) 6,455,282) 6,426,264) 6,416,342) 6,383,569) 6, 280, 902} 6, 309,352) 6, 264,790) 6, 265,838) 6, 335, 367] 6,300,808) 6, 298, 941 Vt... 
15, 608, 849) 1, 228,788) 1,229,746) 1,237,460) 1,246,680) 1,255,142) 1, 480) 1,273,658) 1,275,821) 1,287,232) 1,370,318) 1,443,490) 1, 495, 03 V. 1. 
5, 479, 794) 453, 167 462, 550) 463, 731 452, 419) 449, 016 452, 416) 449, 648 449, 700 457, 628 459, 099 461, 237 469, 183 Va... 
68, 903,329) 5, 782,975) 5,751,064) 5,722,631) 5,604,012) 5,664,843) 5,649,312) 5,634,119) 5,610,981) 5,940,965] 5, 837,670) 5, 819, 851 5, 794, 906 Was 
63, 418, 745) 4,704,115) 4,686,984) 4,682,745) 4,674,075) 4,978,728) 4,976,262) 5,432,462) 5,451,480) 5,481, 633) 6,008,164) 6,019,338) 6, 322,759 
15, 753, 788) 1,209, 682) 1, 302, 469 1, 304,805) 1, 302, 921) 1, 27,823) 1, 294, 500} 1, 294, 648) 1, 288, 198) 1, 290, 977| 1, 360, 281] 1, 354, 104] 1, 363, 389 2 
34, 463, 163} 2, 931, 560! 2, 929, 238| 2, 895, 302} 2, 876,382} 2, 838,585] 2,820,708} 2,803,808) 2,793,870} 2,765,734) 2,956,019] 2,941,937) 2, 910,02) Wis. 
3, 246, 129 190, 669 203, -_ 227, 244, 015 261, 595 277, ~ 288, 842 294, 272 299, 248 316, 470 319, 984 322, 032 wye 
| 
5, 298, 189 453, 687| 453, 419) 454, 092) 452, 921 452, 919 033) 426, 588) 426, 615) 429, 056 429, 108 429, 782 434, 969 
14, 419, 205] 1, 164, 882) 1, 162, 551) 1, 160, 307| 1,159,131] 1,158,847} 1,160,409, 1,158,281) 1,154, 861| 1,155,222} 1,327,944) 1,328,846] 1, 327,.9% 
5, 986, 650 492, 414! 496, 246 498, 794) , 406 497, 982 496, 448) 494, 354) 494, 560) 494, 524 505, 026 507, 190 509, 706 
23, 916,461) 1,872,356; 1,866,771) 1,859,747) 1,953,303) 1,956,125) 1,949,300) 1,942,398) 1,942,926) 1,951,679; 2,200,972) 2, 207, 574) 2, 213,310 
91, 139,897) 7,216, 241) 7, 323, 262| 7, 337,855) 7, 323, 583| 7,319,331) 7,370,898 7,360,012) 7, 360,647) 7,364, 991| 8,377,472 8,391, 754| 8, 303, abl T 
6, 496, 461 22, 455 542, 512 542, 763) 539, 579 539, 601 538, 572 542, 634) 540, 699 540, 846) 548, 809 , 896) 549, 095 | 
3, 348, 023) 275, 191 276, 368 277, 278, 482 280, 385 279, 836 280, 033) 280, 005] 281, 035) 278, 656 279, 339) 280, 604 
92, 537) 7, 415) 7, 413 7, 376) 7, 409) 7, 391) 7, 404) 7,414) 7, 556} 7, 582 7, 584 7, 661) 10, 332 T 
5, 271, 976) . | 435, 243) 434, 703} 432, 566) 431, 489) 430, 967) 432, 504) 434, 671) 442, 378 445, 526 457, 596) 459, 478 
50, 637,300) 4,215,555) 4, 192, 674) 4,171,682) 4,217,908; 4,171,833) 4,162,097) 4,149,791) 4,148,796) 4,090,408) 4,345,536) 4, 400, 672! 4, 361, 348 Als 
| | } } 
9, 286, 814 665, 391) 751, 852) 751, 013) 748, 507 | 745, 785| 743, 879 743, 501 741, 669) 743, 022! 876, 632 877, 783) 897, 780 Ala 
30, 265,481] 2,499,374, 2,501,362; 2,508,149) 2,512,390) 2,515,072) 2,510,784) 2,503,092) 2,495,227) 2,507,926) 2,563,027) 2,575,247) 2, 573,831 
2, 843, 328 238, 825) 237, 917) 237, 129 236, 197 235, os) 232, 640 231, 42) 230, 648) 229, 598 243, 992 244, 755 244, 552 x 
= As Seemann amr sete Co! 
Aid to dependent children ~ 
Total, 53 l l l l l ! l l D. 
States | $542, 214, 174)$45, 118, 621/ $45, 274, 623 $45, 468, 914/$45, 713, 294) $45, 505, 911 $44, 768, 604 $44, 175, 800 $43, 620, 484 $43, 522, 039 $46, 116, 285 $46, 209, 537 $46, 720, 062 Fi 
Total, 52 | | | | Ge 
States?) 542,199,681) 45,117, 523| 45, 273, 109) 45, 467, 475) 45, 712, 221) 45, 504,708) 44, 767,451) 44, 174, — 43, 619, 330) 43, 520,860) 46, 115,038) 46, 208,358) 46, 718, 961 es 
| | | | | } — | 
Riba 7,847,585, 635,096, 639,670] 643,210, 645,486, 645,233) 638, 762} 633,050) 636, 300] 642,422, 690,145] 696, 31 1| 701,900 Il 
Alaska. .__ 865) 51,606) 52,712) 53, 697 55,705, 57,398) 56,962) 56,630 56,942) += 58,281; 59, 240 766, 62, 9% In 
ye 3, 264, 628) 258, 946; 254, 749 257, 051 259, 687) 267, 847) 270, 841 265, 090) 263, 7' 263, 789 304, 704 296, 833 301, 28 lo 
BR inact 6, 970, 757) 500, 158 513, 158 526, 754 540, 374 550, 235 554, 147) 557, 164 559, 912 552, 434) 710, 565) 700, 733) 705, 13 K 
ee 75, 238, 915 6, 369, 888! 6,359,036| 6,409,512) 6, 590, 354) 6, 537,358; 6,406,510) 6,298,719) 6,145,828) 6,042,228) 6,057,392) 5, 984, 015) 6, 038, 075 K 
oS 5, 954, 87 512, 560 510, 791 509, 926 507, 043 506, 336) 494, 117 479, 158 476, 482) 483, 041) 78, 483) 493,004) 503, 885 Li 
Conn....- 5,935,429, 543,555) 525, 741 514,603' 499,570, 496,747) 486,867, 481,440) 470,633, += 467,096 488,805, 482,062} 478,310 M 
ee 730, 985 56, 583) 57, 046) 58, 262| 59, 658 60, 440) 61, 593) 61, 562) 63, 179) 63, 262) 63, 311) 63, 103) 62, 981 
5 ee 2, 409, 124 200, 574; 200, 205) 197, 239 197, 176) 209, 196 211, 330 192, 020} 194, 442 192, 866) 202, 056) 202, 000) 210, 020 M 
Wtienves 10, 356, 229) 844,769| 811,215) 796,313, 800,088, 834,504) 838,652) 839,757, 850,674) 859,818} 939,938, 961,554, 978, 88 : 
| a. 
0 See 11, 524, 732| 1,045,580} 1,065,535! 1,083,343) 1,094,633) 1,093,715! 940,394) $01,001) 771,635) 756,921; 948,414| 954,477) 960, 084 M 
Hawaii-__- 3, 217, 981) 271, 938 272, 318) 271, 860) 272, 648) 269, 673} 265, 833 263, 656 262, 014) 264, 315) 266, 629 266, 584) 270, 513 y 
Idaho-_.__ 2, 777, $30) 244, 415) 246, 807) 246, 141) 244, 374) 241, 669) 236, 117 225, 669 219, 737 216, 295 221, 272 216, 386 218, 48 N 
| seated 20, 336, 707) 2,540,917} 2,560,661) 2, 524,606) 2,545,037| 2,529,886) 2,485,021) 2,491,526! 2,494,333! 2,527,283! 2,529,458) 2,535,881) 2, 572,008 N 
epee 6, 885, 680! 575, 448) 570, 235) 572, 999) 571, 567| 570, 977) 563, 575) 555, 074 552, 998 556, 211 468 602, 519 609 N 
Iowa *____ 6, 908, 930! 519, 221; 530, 599 539, 532! 545, 131) 575, 965; 572, 830 570, 696 570, 786 574, 852 629, 708 635, 346) 644, 24 N 
_ eee 4, 542, 178) 399, 10: | 399, 802| 398, 456 397, 774! 389, 683 374, 963) 355, 455 349, 815 § 372, 578) 73, | 377, 603 d 
ee sedmanas 12, 015, 798 873, 747 864, 700) 852, 718) 846, 373) 837, 189) $29, 971/ 1,029,043! 1,034, 566; 1,039,639) 1,259,439) 1, 266,460) 1, 281,933 » 
ae: 16, 636,005) 1,304,958) 1,315,382) 1,396,796) 1,393,959) 1, 443, 802! 1, 439, 359) 1,427,806) 1,410,603) 1,397,667) 1,387, 673) 1, 355, 389) 1, 362, 606 » 
Maine. .-- 3, 897, 785 325, 801 326, 266 327, 772 330, 659 or 322, 689: 317, 322 313, 171) 312, 519) 331, 931) 328, 453, 333, 538 y 
| S 
a 5, 415, 936 432, 100 434, 708| 442, 519 441, 938 443, 388) 449, 413) 446, 137 451, 998) 456, 228) 465, 289) 467, 302) 484, 916 ; 
a 17, 908, 225, 1, 526,737; 1,535,433) 1,526,991) 1,533,205) 1,515,644) 1,499,954) 1,490, 848} 1,473,425) 1, 465, 039) 1,453,073) 1,445, 262) 1, 442, 614 ( 
Mich. -._- 29, 293, 463) 2,370, 436 , 406, 472| 2, 441, 796 475, 535; 2,478,258) 2,478,671) 2,454,487) 2,438,366) 2,459,740) 2,445,708) 2, 439, 682 404, 312 ( 
Minn..... 9, 020, 793 774, 763 777, 120) , 783, 432 778, 784 758, 809) 736, 817) 729, 177) 724, 012) 723, 765 725, 454 727, 895 ( 
Miss...._- 3,261,686, 268,359] 270,847; 273,205) 277,179] 279,103} + 266,377, + 273,905| 272,956) 265,850,  262,857| 272,441| «278, 0 
Mo. §.___- 14, 104, 847| 1,177,858} 1, 167,805| 1, 166,274) 1,154,409) 1,148,935) 1,139,224) 1,129,938) 1,113,369] 1,120,827| 1,262,377! 1,264,215| 1, 259,616 
Mont-.-... 2, 529, 333 207, 319 209, 891 206, 243 200, 045) 210, 189) 205, 222) 205, 110 223, 091 225, 001 226, 918 
Nebr-...--- 2, 895, 383 256, 247 254, 782 253, 459 252, 511 247, 366 243, 034) 237, 955) 234, 139) 230, 279 227, 676 229, 542 227, 88 
Nev-...... 14, 498 1,098 1,514 a 1,073 1, 203 } 1, 153) 1, 154) 1,179 1, 247) 1,179 1, 101 
= en 1, 722, 887 154, 825) iM 149, 553 148, 767 149, 121 145, 614) 129, 919) 126, 764) 132, 626 143, 047) 144, 595 147, 013 
Se 6, 238, 221 513, 280) 518, 289 524, 380 523, 751 524, 099 521, 135 502, 312) 502, 043 509, 495 536, 578 528, 327 534, 552 
N. Mex... 3, 835, 047 272, 443 274, 619 330, 593 335, 184 334, 170 335, 326, 624 320, 514 312, 996 323, 440: 332, 673] 336, 545 . 
3 ee 69, 671,965) 6,042,800) 6,015, 794 » 850} 65,972,942) 65,876,551) 5, 787, 670) 5, 735, 187) 5,625,021) 5, 609, 5, 700, 280} 5, 636,544) 5, 670, 438 
i 9, 965, 131 785, 437 793, 683 811, 118 823, 023 833, 402 f | 13, 832 , 794 801, 458 849, 325: , 644 929, 385 
N. Dak.-.- 1, 862, 733 153, 167 158, 121 161, 861 159, 772 158, 905 153, 155} 145, 571 144, 126 155, 707 157, 607 156, 121 158, 620 
Ohio *.___- 11, 760, 415 976, 616) 983, 820; , 430) 970, 626 965, 094 958, 413 953, 934 947, 500) 948,790} 1,019,919) 1,020,044) 1,033, 220 
Okla...... 17, 815, 133| 1, 441, 467| 1,434,333] 1,426,381! 1,422,529) 1,407,289; 1,383,254) 1,364,252) 1,280,058, 1, 262,062| 1,822,971] 1,790,366) 1, 780, 166 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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te Total January February | March April May June July August |September} October | November} December 
Sta’ | 
Be ak. Teas eat WD PENA Ae 
Aid to dependent children—Continued 
| | | 
i ee 4,107,816} 351,030) 357,874) 364,102) 366,550) 359,688} 357,208] 280,440} 276, 317,725} — 353,502} 356,796] 366, 281 
Oreg 
ee 32, 597,309) 2,921,412) 2,900,002} 2,848,799| 2,819,772) 2,703,601! 2,643,574) 2,507,844) 2,588,118| 2, 528,760| 2,682,608, 2,692,589) 2, 670, 140 
P.R...---) 2,838, 152,998} 164,734) 186,618) 205,797, 226,787} 245,508) 254,322) 256, 261,380) 288,511; 204, 208, 024 
R.L...---| 374,766] 321,445) 324,019} 323,469] 324,259) 322,315] 319,218] 308,007} 306,502] 301,670] 301,274] 317, 901| 324, 507 
g. 0...-- 3, 558,029} 310,510) = 310,516) 314,005; 314,791) 314,286) 315,943) 314,038] 256,750, 257,249) 281,308, 281,608} 287,016 
$. Dak... | 3283990] 178,780, «183/848 186, 667 1 187,008} 188,130) 186,249 188,620] 188, 200, 201,762; 207, 482 
Tenn... - - | 11,795,061) 996,810) 997, 546) 993, 131 , 993, 979,754, 969,147; 967,002} 968,691; 973,872 971,575; 984,321 
Tex...- 10, 308,712) 796,549} 801,178) 806, 817,108 831, 819,949} 801,468, 806,840) 795,252) 985,495) 1,009, 1, 037, 573 
Utah... 3, 703, 165) 320,623) 323,030} 323, 156) 318,153) 310,752) 307,165} 297,185) 207,653] 295,376] 303, 300, 305, 830 
7 34.... | 688, 095 53,706, 54, 284 55, 116 55, 401 55, 139 54, 974 54, 091 52, 841 53, 461 62, 598 67, 261 69, 223 
6 45, 426 3, 742| 3, 695 3, 3, 679 3, 487 3, 619 3, 683 3, 642 3, 478 3, 714 3, 867 5, 262 
Va....- 4,937,377;  390,229| 406,070) 407,034) 409,183) 407,113) 397, 394,926) 402,076)  404,577| 423,350) 437,326, 448, 547 
Wash.-...| 11,108,880) 941, ~ 950,109} 947,592) 965, 963,477) 944,545) 900,523 876,966} 853,770) 848, 951,994) 960, 000 
W. Va. 13, 066, 663 949,979) 1,021,765) 1,015,551) 1,017,578) 1,017,224) 1,009,724) 1,004,221) 1,022,612) 1,047,657) 1,250,173) 1,272,181) 1, 428, 998 
Wis... 11, 298, 161| 937,317; 958,412) 977, 266} 970,275) 961,135) 932,461] 905,401) 899,149) 910,361} 944,943) 950, 950, 551 
Wyo... | 639, 155 55, 402 57, 462 56, 459 b 54, 50, 075 49, 357 48, 654 48, 263 54, 574 54, 254 53, 820 
| Aid to the blind 
Total, 53 | 
States.) $59, 688, 738) $4, 808, 443) $4, 840, 367] $4, 836, 230] $4, 851, 436 $4, 875, 654) $4, 883, 935) $4, 043, 745) $4, 959, 304) $4,974, 710} $5, 206, 477) $5, 240, 897| $5, 267, 441 
Total, 52 
States} 50, 662, sa 4,806, 306) 4,838, 205| 4, 834, 150] 4, 849, 308| 4, 873, 500} 4, 881, 948) 4,041, 577| 4,957,121] 4,972,381| 5, 204, 163| 5, 238, $07| 5, 965, 107 
ee. | 458,813) 36,504) 36, 283 36, 492 36,608) 36, 707 36, 567 37, 050 37, 642 37, 988 41, 926 42, 42, 686 
Alaska. | 16, 951| 750 888 968 968) 1, 1, 1, 499 1, 586 1, 786 1, 745 1, 983 1, 968 
/ Saga 471, 495 39, 928) 39, 225 39,166) 38, 792| 7 38, 438 38, 245 38, 285 38, 519 40, 698 40, 71 40, 784 
Ark... 724, 189 49, 837 50, 514 51, 521 52, 609) 53, 913 55, 164 62, 933 63, 056 62, 784 74,1 73, 74, 026 
Calif.7.-..| 11,516,301) 938,285) 939, 556 , 405 202) 940, 452 546, 945,179 948,044) 950, 736) 1,008,913) 1,011,307) 1,010,676 
Colo......| 265, 976 22, 732} 22, 394 21,775| 22, 414) 22, 127 21, 942 21,921) 22, 065 22, 038) 22, O14 22, 1 22, 392 
Conn.....| 265, 035 20, 846 20, 20,647; 20, 944 22, 040 21, 720 21, 795 22, 505 22, 700 23, 772 23, 892 23, 709 
a... 127, 690 10, 034 10, 213 10, 242! 10, 208 10, 379 10, 356 10, 466| 10, 509 10, 531 11, 373 ll, 11, 719 
D.C... 164, 644 13, 561 13, 543) 13, 290) 13, 757 14, 308 14, 315 13, 180) 13, 213 13, 061 14, 072 13, 14, 345 
a 1,640,810) 132,774) 131,363; 130, 543) 129,770) 134, 087 135,591, 136,331} -137, 124) 143,148} 147,251) 148, 204 
aa 1,338,515} 104,590) 104,797] 105, 581; 106, 554) +=: 106, 929) =: 107, 782! + 108,715 108,941) 109,344) 124,188) 125,263} 125, 831 
Hawaii .. 53, 4, 788| , 593 4, 467) 4, 365 4, 272 4,1 4, 210 4, 226 4, 448 4, 737 548 4, 524 
Idaho... .. 130, 637 11, 344) 10, 903 10, 787| 10, 768) 10, 908 10, , 855 10, 778 10, 750 11, 227 10, 771 10, 664 
a 2, 347, 286] 208,388) 203,774) 195,734) 194,944) 194,433) 194,016) 193,548) 192,962) 192,767} 192,505) 191,968} 192,247 
er 810, 975 67,540, 67, 224 66,959} 67,104) 66, 943 67, 167 67, 409 67, 254 67, 68, 325 68, 832 68, 863 
lowa *__ , 074 76, 596} 76, 700 76, 990 76, 872| 78, 941 78, 941 80, 018 80, 266 80, 87, 292 87, 106 88, 132 
Kans. . 414, 155 34,750) 34, 504 33, 902 33, 948 33, 711 33, 109 33, 445 33, 048 33, 1 36, 883) 36, 558) 37, 075 
i... 976, 836 79,077; 79, 506 79, 370) 79, 160 79, 206 79, 154 76, 023 76, 650 77, 90, 047 90, 225 91, 028 
ae 1, 064, 549) 84, 527 85, 278 85, 500 87,468} 88, 616 88, 901 89, 753 89, 838 90, 412 91,240 91,270 91, 746 
Maine... 321, 682) 2, m6 27, 323! 27, 208) 27, 224) 27, 125 26, 988) , 954 26, 734 26, 627 25, 746 25, 901 26, 213 
CE 267, 056 254 21, 557 21, 570 21, 782, 21, 712 21, 852 21, 992 22, 098 22, 22, 490 23, 713 23, 828 
Mass..... 1,604, 908} 121,351) 124,851) 128, 568) 132, 247/132, 848) 133,485) 137,317] 136, 978, 138,147) 139,816, 139,214) 140, 176 
Mich... 1, 239,005, 99, 510} 100, 589} 100, 692! , 902) 100, 627 99,877) 103,983} 104,428) 103,879} 107,587, 108,789) 109, 232 
Minn... 850,647, 73,914) 72,983] 71,765, 70,700 71,496| —70,483| 71,194] 71,361| 71,958] 68,052] 68,454) 68, 238 
Miss... .. 920, 197 72,015} 72, 267 72, 458 72,672,  (72,917| 78,695 75, 455 76, 696 77, 281 77,654, 86, 217 90, 880 
Mo.?......| 1, 958,700} 146, 000) 148,850} 154,150) 157, 250/162, 200) 164,500] 166,650) 168,550) 170,750, 172,300, 173,500} 174, 060 
Mont. 374, 453 30,214, 30, 019 29, 600) , 486) 29, 657 29, 475 31, 050 31, 313 31, 601 34,127; 33, 34, 251 
Nebr..__.| 068} 47, 870 47, 848 48, 279 46, 984 46, 159 43, 946 48, 134 48, 252 , 378 46,162, 46, 891 46, 165 
Nev...... 26, 187| #, 137) 2, 162 2, 080 2, 038 2, 055 1, 987 2, 168 2, 278 2, 329 2, 324) 2, 300 2, 334 
177, 429) 15, 149 14, 987) 14, 728 14, 607 14, 782 15, 017 14, 758) 14, 482 14, 521 14, 750! 14, 752 14, 946 
N.J6 | 606,795) 47, 217) 47, 508} 608| 49, 332 50, 610} 50, 348 51, 476 51, 186 51, 587 51, 432 54, 208 53, 283 
N. Mex...| 212, 496) 18, 256) 17, 992) 18, 376) 18, 382| 18, 369 17, 947 17, 16, 786 16, 560 17, 506 17, 388 17, 530 
|, oe 3,217,955, 262,245, 263, 436) , 839 508} 263,812} 263,008) 265, 268,193} 272,550} 275,966 276, 276, 679 
N.C.....| 1,879,406} 152,416) 152, 275 52,703} 152,139} 152,677} 153,358} 164,245) 153,192} 154,025)  161,757| 167, 172, 790 
N. Dak_. 75, 249| 6, 056) 5, 962| 6, 0591 5, 981) 6, 067] 6, 462 6, 677 6, 6, 341 6, 302 6, 71 6, 537 
Ohio... | 997; 184,494 183,420) 184,009) 184,644) 184,374) 183,866) 182,649} 182,287} 183,630} 188,419, 189, 189, 207 
Okla......| 1,701,148) 132, 611| 132,500) 131,844) 131,360) 130,834) 130,058} 156,171| 158,474) 159,490) 173,407, 172, 182, 051 
Cow... 307, 899) 25, 769) 25, 552 25, 766) 25, 707) 25, 490 25, 810 25, 661 25, 196 990 26, 247 25, 724 25, 987 
Pa?......| 9,279,810} 747,366} 772,215] + 764,002} + 765,943/  770,531| 775,324) 776, 004 , 436} 777,303} 782,756) 783, 785, 131 
it... <- | 69, | 902 4, 160 4, 535) 4, 831| , 205 5, 430 5, 6, 202 558 7, 275 7,4 7,628 
Bi dienoncl 130, 695) 10, 829) 10, 853| 11, 134) 11, 411 11, 022 11, 126 10, 312 10, 418 10, 530 10, 545 11, 1 11, 346 
. = 585, 67: 44, 501 44, 904 44, 938 45, 302 45, 194 45, 129 45, 130 45, 527 020 59, 714 59, 61 59, 695 
8. Dak... 99, 139 , 084) 8, 138 8, 190] 8, 123 8, 246 8, 083 5, 8, 112 8, 374 375 8, 644 8, 680 
Tenn.....| 1,345,463) 104,612) 105, 077/105, 242) 109,203} 100,952) 110,807 111, 491/ 112,769} 113,988] 119,912) 120,803} 121, 567 
Tex.......| 2,819,058} 222,417) 225,668] 225,312} 225,238} 225,846) 227, 916 734) 229, 532 821 096} 259, 878) 258, 600 
Utah... 159, 526| 12, 941| 13, 258 13, 439) 13, 542| 13, 676 13, 856 13, 249 13, 242 13, 105 13, 300 13, 193 13, 225 
Vt........| 92, 378| 7, 741) 7, 725) 7, 805) 7,817 7, 756 7, 600 7, 762 7, 656 7, 649 7, 674| 7, 590 7, 603 
4 ee 5, 948) 474| 460) 479) 479| 479 479 471 474 482 495 498 678 
LSS 547,142) 46, 003) 45, 918) 45,488} 45,308} 45, 110 45, 250 45, 755 45, 635 45, 418 45,567, 45, 780 45, 910 
Wash.’ | 784, = 63,937, 63, 249/63, 438} 64, 506) , 77 64, 217 64, 079 , 463 , , 593; 70,617 67, 682 
| | | | | 
W. Va... 463,014) 33, 133 36,525, 36, 672! 36, 888) 37, 523 37, 639 37,700} 37,523 37, 544 43, a 43, 356 45, 032 
, See 873, 685) 73, 239 73,177; 72, 668) 73, 074) 73,260, 73, 000 72, ais) 71, 626 71, 599 73, a 73, 138 73, 356 
Wyo... 62, 264! 5, 116| 5, 256) 5, 256) 5, 212 5, 286) 5, 097 5, 209 5, 067 4, 828 , 326 5, 249 5, 362 
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| | an 
State Total | January | February | March | April | May June July | August | September October | November] Decembe 
' | bd ' 
a FS. ue 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
~ 
Total *..| $81,789, 605) $5, 934, 820) $6,097, 636) $6, 222, 905) $6, 363, 889) $6, 565, 033) $6, 694, 905) $6, 842, 643) $6,973, 831) $7,074,936) $7, 523, 719) $7,681,072) $7,814, 24 
Wiss. =. 2, 467, 786 189, 200 190, 036 190, 854 192, 083 193, 200 194, 416 196, 418 199,556} 202,490) 237,426 240,254) 24, gy 
0 SE AIC SRS Sl ARR a ME NES a a 2, 376 4, 537 6, 001 6,911 8, 164 8, 437 12, 348 13, 255 14, 5 
Colo.--_.. 2, 332, 807 181, 707 185, 748 188, 815 189, 421 191, 026 192, 037 192, 775 197, 414 199, 821 201, 451 204,912) 207, gay 
as... 77, 563 , 679 , 6 5, 87 , 065 , 408 6, 694 6, 855 6, 846 6, 934 6, 867 6, 742 6.9% 
Oo... , 868 7, 685 68, 594 68, 570 , 364 73, 989 75, 607 70, 490 72, 658 73, 578 80, 600 81, 029 85, 704 
es... (SE: SORES RY reas SP eee 150 6,686} 17,905} 34,009} 52,830) a 
Hawaii__.. 639, 495 52, 383 53, 166 53, 031 52, 598) 53, 177 52, 413 52, 822 52, 942 52, 440 53, 944 54, 825 55, 754 
Idaho-.... 518, 415 , 799 41, 242 41, 926 42, 356 42, 209 42, 404 42, 500 42, 821 43, 515 46, 179 46, 278 46, 1% 
_ tee 1, 544, 333 110, 278 109, 569 108, 543 114, 239 118, 792 125, 405 , 565 134, 570 140, 019 145, 035 150, 526} 157, 
ok. 1, 726, 100 133, 022 133, 981 , 330 137, 408 140, 381 139, 968 139, 765 141, 462 145, 098 156, 108 \ 163, 4% 
ee 7,151,230} 563,091 569, 519 3 589,822} 601,552) 604,683) 604, 221 604,064) 604,392} 612,898 , 601, 64) 
Md....... 1, 590, 313 199, 055 122, 612 124, 529 125, 708 126, 233 127,287, 131,054). 133, 346 136, 218 141, 054 150,244] 152,97 
Mass... .. 3, 966, 750 119,113} 231,373) 240, 604 , 508) 314,086, 327,143) 352,310) 379,660) + 382,972) 427, 801 420,408] 421, 
Mich. .... 836, 289 62, 971 66, 318 272 56, 954 9, 990 62, 819 71, 368) 74, 082 75, 467 80, 372 82, 478 85, 198 
Miss... _._- 222, 893 14, 620 15, 465 16, 174 16, 035 16, 666 17, 739] 18, 466) 19; 490 20, 670 , 509 22, 135 2, oy 
“Se 6,628,992) 487, 701 497, 151 509,319} 518,406} 530,825 539,661| 546,346) 548, 981 557,502} 620,808} 632,061) 640, 
Mont. rt 786, 236 58, 59, 61, 252 61, 494 62, 418 62, 280) 65, 002! 66, 825 67,312 73, 964 73, 273 73, 893 
>» Ree EE CE aa SS See 197 81 922) 1, 278] 1, 654 2,1 2, 736 3, 138 3,614 
N eB 1, 202, 948 61, 376 73, 896 79, 623 86, 575 91,978} 100, 309) 98, 978 107, 735 116, 101 123, 467 130,629) 132, 
N. Mex... 997, 166 78, 070 78, 992 83, 402 86, 134 , 123 91, 278) 85, 177 ‘ 82, 416 82, 168 79, 134 77,38 
ap ae 22, 432,220} 1,757,653} 1,784,140} 1,810,754) 1,827,716] 1,830,096] 1, 845, 273) 1, 892, 187} 1,893,609) 1,901,369) 1,950,393) 1,966,231) 1,972 7% 
iy, - soo 1, 858, 495 16, 406 118, 643 124, 169 129, 510 137, 839 144, 924 152,706} 159, 331 164, 651 188,377; 205,245) 216, 6a 
N. Dak... 474, 930 35, 121 37, 592 37, 738 36, 676) 37, 318 38, 356 39, 370 38, 688 41, 533 41, 441 43, 796 47,30, 
Ohio._.... 2, 860, 117 198,892} 204,828 210,786; 219,007) 224,054 230, 444 235,527) 243,043 247, 595 273, 774 282,770, 280,397 
ae 1, 730, 629 53, 605 59, 760 , 606 71, 921 130, 761 139,064! 159, 615 171, 777 185, 007 216, 054 226,312) 250,147 
Oreg...._. 1, 598, 156 113, 990 117, 516 122, 088 126, 976 128, 272 133,090! 134,479] 138, 069 138, 264 147, 126 150, 246} 148, 0 
» eee , 293, 413,106} 422,177} 425,212) 433,379 435,812 , 284) 439, 088| 440, 488) 433, 721 468, 495 470,073} 472,83 
3) See 703, 127 29, 763 32, 844 36, 438) 41, 748 48, 162 56, 471) 63, 579 69, 230 73, 407 81, 844 84, 111 85, 69) 
oy, Sa , 202 12, 123 12, 810 13, 655) 15, 392 16, 819 18, 066) 17, 070 18, 557 19, 511 20, 357 21, 787 2B, 085 
Cs eae 1, 778, 314 120, 455 124, 741 130,478; 136, 100 142, 479 147, 822| 152, 084 156, 025 160, 700 65, 250 168, 584,173, 506 
8. Dak _.. 117, 488 5,814 6, 471 7, 204 8, 049 9, 174 9, 594) 9, 926) 10, 604) 11, 302 12, 404 13, 156 13, 700 
Veoh. ..... 1, 084, 248 87, 661 89, 064 89, 153 89, 311 88, 535 89, 025) 89, 570 90, 224) 89, 734) 94, 197 93, 980 03, 7% 
. awe 106, 281 7, 977) 7, 892! , 02 8, 261) 8, 750 8, 768 8, 891] 9, 175) 9, 101| 9, 513) 9, 924 0. 95 
v2... 3, 145 266| 279! 274 243) 253 233 244! 232 232 271 263 385 
ee Ae 1, 293, 947 93, 809) 98, 107] 98,995) 101,702} 103,951] 106, 942 109,015! 110, 902 114, 788 115, 640 118,139, 121, 967 
4,063,710} 329, 340) 327,861] 326,977) 335,740} 327,552; 331, 081 332,549) 336,502; 335,820 337,805! 372,079, 370, 404 
1, 277, 469) 52, 304! 66, 527] 74, 124! 82, 040) 91, 892 100, 818 106,454) 115,998} = 123,7 147,106; 152,101) 164,367 
744, 243) 55, 532! 57, 654! 57, 845) 59, 372| , 758 61, 598) 62, 423 63, 903) 64, 332 65, 800} 67, 040 67, 08 
306, 596! 25, 569) 25, 605} 25, 129) 25, 003! 25, 155 24, 986) as, 26) 24, 809 24, 655! 27, 128) 26, 691 26, 460 
| | | 
General assistance 
| | | 4 | | | 
Total %| $171, 764, 000 $16, 136, 000 ‘$15, 900, 090 $15, 851, 000 $15, 125, 000 $14, 100, 000 $13, 486, 000 $14, 861, 000 $13, 536, 000 $12, 857, 000 $13, 088, 000 $12, 876, 000 $13, 949, 000 
Tee 43, 483 2, 844) 3, 126| 3, 690 3, 742 3, 666 3, 615 3, 950 4, 096 3, 988 3, 760) 3, 498 3, 508 
Alaska___- 53, 843 3, 410) 4, 082! 3, 607 3, 366 4, 154 5, 474 5, 040 2, 827 4, 216 4, 816 4, 826 8, 025 
Ariz.____- 664, 334 45, 142 42, 546) 50, 623 51, 268 56, 239 58, 861 56, 345 60, 607 61, 250 61, 236 58, 968 61, 249 
Ark.10____. 360, 434 33, 076 32, 547 32, 145 30, 344 28, 982 28, 767 28, 908 28, 7 29, 122 29, 112 29, 263 29, 412 
ae 16, 033, 647) 1,492,581) 1,471,166) 1,496,656) 1,437,631| 1,363,023} 1,288,710) 1,273,996) 1,246,280' 1,227,573! 1,220,783) 1,200,174) 1,315,0% 
Sole.. ef 989, 451 89, 427 95, 148 04, 974 90, 015 80, 169 73, 532 78, 048) 74, 026; 72, 316 68, 622 73, 755 99, 419 
sii a 2, 573,370} 221,480) 214,760) 226,204 210, 130 215, 873 199,012} 205,836) 218,285) 211,576} 214,408} 223,496) 212.2% 
—--- 381, 538 38, 142 37, 180 36, 461 34, 510 29, 586 28, 870) 27, 308) 27, 442) 29, 172 28, 713 30, 550 33, 604 
eas 480, 473 35, 945 36, 334) 37, 920 40, 491 443, 742 43, 377| 38, 738) , 508) 39, 119 40, 953 41, 032 43, 314 
Fila.!!____. 947, 800 74, 500 74, 000) 75, 000 78,200} 477,600 78, 300) 82, 000 81, 000 81, 300 81, 100 ; 82, 000 
14 a4 ; ” 
| 688, 428 62, 555 63, 395 61, 657 59, 612 59, 398 57,9341 57, 946 58, 091 55, 724 52, 784 48,502)  ° 50,74 
Hawaii... 1, 118, 219 100, 134 100, 562 100, 064 95, 683 93, 242 88, 585 89, 696 88, 194 88, 990 88, 674 91. 490 92, 905 
Idaho !2___ 67, 6, 6, 343 6, 157 5, 991 5, 443 5, 370 5, 5, 208 5,015 5, 354 5, 32 5,516 
| 18, 501,833} 1,673,404) 1,651,262) 1,646,493) 1,601, 702 , 934) 1,466,197) 1,519,465) 1,482,158] 1,467,213) 1,501,775) 1, és. 621| 1, 556, 600 
Ind.13____. 3, 949, 4 356,305) 314,055) 310,075 ;012| 261,300] 315, 177 623, 152 340, 843 273, 039 , 841 9,137} 305, 
Iowa...... 1, 371, 416 144, 037 139, 630 133, 634 117, 159 101, 067 96. 921 99, 566 98, 817 104, 433 106, 926 08 138} 124, 088 
Kans... _. , 111, 860 105, 375 107, 861 104, 382 98, 261 91,977 85, 067 86, 314 87, 244 85, 774 84, 502 83, 531 91, 572 
ie 892, 924 69, 400 73, 620 80, 275 76, 920 81, 053 74, 798 72, 069 75, 081 72, 656 71, 118 75, 296 70, 688 
Denali 3, 109, 885 233, 439 235, 285 252, 487 246, 316 265, 788 272, 707 273, 683 , 539 265, 908 271, 187 262,127) 264,410 
Maine... 1, 675, 393 167, 390 158, 690 173, 980 168, 144, 886 124, 493 112, 813 109, 438 124, 071 120, 268 124,710) 146, 265 
1, 694, 521 142, 486 141, 170 140, 633 142, 119 143, 066 144, 535 145, 155 143, 000 142, 117 138, 097 134,475, 137,668 
Mass... .- @,214,712) 947,592 882,255} 902,808} 827,209} 802,368} 701,462) 728,821 676,645} 646,797| 678,846] 657,142) 762,767 
Mich. __.. 11, 476,218} 1,150,247| 1,153,310] 1,146,056) 1,100,259} 977,690! 856, 768 890,678} 873.115) 805,112) 900,382] 768,785) 853,816 
Minn. .... 3, 672, 851 360,460} 355,607) 356,354] 339,491 277, 533 249,084) 362, 461 293,026} 247,178 269, 718 255,673, 306,066 
Miss___._. 135, 544 11, 259 11, 166 11, 069 11, 470 11, 660 11, 571 11, 500 10, 575 11, 439 11, 659 11,044 11, 182 
Mo.¥____. 3, 595, 141 "999| 292, 273 295, 751 294, 942 499} 293,317} 301, 585 , 321 308, 305,208} 208,472] 307,06 
Mont.._.. 239, 291 27, 387 26, ore 28, 140 20. 744 18, 575 17, 417 16, 714 15, 946 15, 797 15, 518 16, 118 20, 861 
Nebr... _. 399, 598 54, 931 55, 123 56, 818 50, 441 48, 362 43, 868 re a. ne 
Nev.1____. 108, 010 10, 200 10, 000 9, 900 8,720 8, 670 8, 100 9, 000} 8, 500) 7, 900 F 500 9, 620 9, 600 
<< eee 581, 501 61, 874 60, 805) 63, 027 58, 032 49, 881 1, 686 40, 423) 37, 207| 40, 721 38, 071 39, 663 50, lll 
N. J.3__.. 5,037,109} 474,600} 477,618 473,939} 437,692) 409,419) 391, 137 393, 168) 379, 799 368,550} 403, 154 396,109} 431,924 
N. Mex... 73, 7, 212 7,045 7, 520 7.313 6, 877 6, 115 5, 448| 5, 116) 4, 781! 5, 030 5, 227 6, 170 
| FRR 37,161,852) 3,723,445) 3,658,407) 3,622,297) 3,449,960) 3,210, 266) 3,039,753) 3,028, 564) 2, 847,314) 2, m4 715| 2,655,241) 2, 568, 651 heh 
a. ane 518, , 907) 47, 681| 49, 842 48, 174 45, 085) 43, 870) 43, 749) 43, 533) 41, 401) 37, 226) 35, 278 37, 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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State Total January February | March | April May | June | July | August september October | November December 
: General assistance—Continued 
| 

N. Dak-- 218, 310 28, 976) 28, 120 27, 072 20, 493 13, 010 10, 840 12, 254 11, 374 12, 14, 15, 23, 843 
Ohio #.... 10, 401, 865 844, 796 842, 546 837, 810 815, 286 769, 165 790, 608; 1, 134, 498 951, 656 839, 823, 836, 915, 884 
ae 1, 037, 905 87, 303 , 095 90, 6 89, 571 76, 402 98, 83, 623 83, 951 86, 11 84, 83, 88, 650 
Oreg. ----- 3, 364, 176 358, 042 351, 291 337, 421 294, 679 265, 597 248, 621 229, 829 225, 657 227, 436 241, 266, 317, 398 
ee 12, 438, 146} 1,067,616) 1,061,105) 1,042,513) 1,012,941 950,780} 936,495) 1,509,893) 1,054,445) 907,507) 960, 959, 974, 543 
ER 194, 712 19, 570 18, 444 17, 149 15, 515 13, 607 12, 105 16, 781 17, 715 15,1 17, 993) 15, 15, 260 
= 3, 037, 474 282, 726) 272, 393 290, 477 276, 367) 257, 234 239, 158 239, 669 231, 087 221, 578 238, 233, 255, 020 
8. C..- 467, 861 , 583 39, 302 37, 176 37, 36, 108 35, 419 34, 159 , 043 35, 435 45, 45, 49, 015 
§. Dak - 252, 302 24, 329 32, 243 30, 929 26, 784 25, 687 16, 690 15, 975 15, 670 14, 594 17, 15, 17, 082 
Tenn... .. 384, 025 2, 607 37, 198 35, 028 32, 666 4 30, 470 29, 781 , 64 29, 345 30, 31, 34, 260 
Tex."'_. 1, 642, 000 127, 000 127, 000 127, 000 140, 000 140, , 000: 135, 000 140, 000 140, 000 142, 142, 142, 000 
Utah 849, 169 79, 166) 81, 183 82, 317 77, 727 69, 556 , 496 65, 688 61, 454 62, 816 61, 64, 77, 872 
Vt 473, 000 44, 000) 44,000 4, 000 49, 000 43, 000 43, 000 32, 000 32, 000 32, 000 33, 35, 42, 006 
ae 28, 910 2, 386 2, 368 2, 317 2, 359 2, 505 2, 461 2, 419 , 369 2, 351 2, 2, 2, 631 
Re noal 713, 426 59, 308 66, 083 , 449 65, 330 63, 709 63, 695 54, 658 55, 700 57, 354 54, 55, 52, 745 
Wash..._. | 5, 100, 938 584,317; 540, 465 71,468; 413,164) 376,316 355, 812 352, 285 344, 189 333, 606) 349, 428, 551, 504 
W. Va....} 1,134,032} 90, 057 100, 487) 99, 612 94, 335 90, 330 85, 748 84, 789 81, 883 97, 354 98, 100, 110, 733 

| 8, 537, 658 324, 873 334,351) 334,902 322, 883 281, 479 262, 659 271, 629 274, 179 269, 475 276, 272, 311, 839 
Wyo...--- 85, - 10, 926, 10, 236) 10, 110) 7, 373 6, 221 5, 849 4, 972 4, 5, 292 5, 531 5, 9, 257 

















3 All 53 States have plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


* Includes payments to recipients under age 65 for whom payments are made 
without Federal participation. 
+ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made quarterly. 


5 Includes substantial supplementary payments from general assistance funds. 


* States with plans approved ¥ 
include payments made without 


Pennsylvania, and Washington. 


1 See footnote 6. 


the Social Security Administration. 
ederal participation in California, Missouri, 


§ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration, 


Table 43.—Public assistance: 


Data 


® Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
nS ~<a and New Jersey, payments for medical care, hospitalization, 
an al only. 

-- Sats on only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

stimated. 

2 Represents qoucesiietely 60 percent of total expenditures; excludes assis- 
tance in kind only and, for a few counties, a. 

'3 Includes payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 

Includes payments to cases receiving supplementation of other assistance 
programs. eas’ 


Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1952 


Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for 


m edical care and cases receiving only such payments. 


Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1953] 





















































| | | 
State | January February | March April | May June July | August | September; October November December 
| Old-age assistance 
| a ~ i . oF i ee 7 | } | 
| 
Total !...... | 2,693,960, 2, 685,070] 2,679,899] 2, 671, 695| 2, 666,474) 2, 659,667} 2,650,156) 2, 646,077} 2, 642, 395| 2, 637, 280| 2, 635, 501} 2, 634, 662 
| | | | 
Alabama. . = 76, 867 75, 921 75, 182 74, 161) 73, 313 72, 445 71, 725 71, 226 70, 791 70, 150 70, 150 70, 028 
Alaska... a 1, 655 1, 46 1, 666 1, 661 1, 659 1, 649 ,6 1, 637 1, 630 1, 630 1, 639 1,646 
SRS 14, 034 13, 941 13, 953 13, 939 13, 951 13, 990 14, 042 14, 019 13, 974 13, 852 14, 005 14, 041 
Arkansas... ___ oa 59, 257; 58, 931 58, 660 58, 469) 256 57, 946 57, 758 7, 586 56, 983 57, 423 57, 450 57, 571 
ET } 274, 149 273, 687 273, 550 273, 211 092 273, 245 272, 904 848 272, 542 272, 762 273, 161 272, 989 
eS Sea } 52, 243 52, 154 52, 078 51, 905 51, 796 51, 667 51, 645) 51, 681 51, 730 51, 834 52, 005 52, 117 
Connecticut........___. 18, 707 18, 330 18, 071 17, 765 17, 537 17, 279 17, 064) 16, 890; 16, 640 16, 300 16, 025 15, 844 
> a es 1, 639 1, 620 1, 651 1, 697 1, 721 1, 1, 744) 1, 747 1, 756 1, 753 1, 753) 1,748 
District of Columbia. ... 2, 783) 2, 774 2, 787 » 764) 2, 747 2, 742 2, 748) 2, 734 2, 715 2, 719 2, 707 2, 722 
RT 68, 222} 67, 869 67, 672) 67, 461) 67, 281 67, 173 67, 026) 67, 008 66, 938 66, 809) 66, 828 66, 926 
ss RRS 95, 402| 95, 296 95, 144! 95, 191! 96, 211 , 271 95, 123) 95, 204 95, 242 95, 148 95, 353 95, 446 
Eee 2, 258 2, 246 2, 239) 2, 220) 2, 207 2, 185 2, 185 2, 178 2, 163 2, 144 2, 121 2, 126 
SESE! 9, 463| 9, 394 , 358} 9, 313| 9, 288 9, 247 9, 206 9, 184 9, 161 9, 165 9, 137 9, 174 
ES eagat< 113, 456) 113, 016 111, 974 110, 750) 110, 473 109, 847 109, 437 109, 139 08, 797 107, 860 107, 548) 107, 090 
ss “SERIE 44, 703 44, 231 43, 914 43, 535 43, 217 42, 925 42, 711 42, 451 42, 285: 41, 972 41, 775 41, 590 
SS a ee 48, 593 48, 420 48, 301) 48, 121) 47, 944 47, 805 47, 695 47, 591 47, 472 47, 463 47,277 47,199 
Ee 37, 563 37, 582 37, 380) 37, 229) 37, 157 37, 012 36, 797 36, 7! 36, 752 36, 736 36, 726 36, 742 
Kentucky._..._..-....- 65, 152 64, 412 63, 7a} 63, 060 62, 361 61, 709 56, 186 55, 707 55, 856 55, 948 56, 064 56, 197 
SS aaeee saw 119, 002) 119, 134 120, 220 120, 470 120, 642 |, 604 120, 685 , 609) 120, 654 120, 902 120, 414 120, 477 
ra 14, s33 14, 395 14, 304) 14, 226 14, 189 14, 086 14, 087 14, 055 14, 000 13, 772 13, 690 13, 652 
Maryland....._.......- 11, 386 11, 368 11, 363) 11, 325 1, 204 11, 276) 11, 200 11, 206 11, 157 il, 111 11, 042 11, 044 
Massachusetts.......__- 101, 767) 100, 418 99, 362) 99, - 98, 804) 98, 076) 97, 927 97, ne 97, 892 97, 762 97, a 97, 333 
| | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 43.—Public assistance: 


Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1952—Continued 

















































































































[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor ymen: 
medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1953} - — 
| ! | i 
State January | February | March | April | May | June | July | August |September| October November December 
a im i | ' 
Old-age assistance—Continued 
93, 656 93, 375) 92, 614 91, 920 91, 604) 91, 164) 90, 813} 90, 485 90, 174 89, 368 89, 069 88, 6% 
54, 910 54, 814 54, 817 54, 685 § 54, 430) 54, 257) 54, 091 54, 049 53, 756| 53, 624 53, 640 
57, 492 57, 428 57, 520 57, 603 592 57, 586 , 085) 58, 471 58, 006 57, 850) 58, 678 59, 311 
132, 307 132, 194 131, 891 131, 653 131, 511 131, 377, 131, 203 | 130, 911 130, 882 131, 005 131, 111 131, 
11, 362 11,312 s 11, 211 . ll, 10, 981) 10, 920 10, 866 10, 883 10, 836 10, 8% 
22, 221 22, 014 21, 736 21, 20, 970 20, 562) 20, 324 20, 076 19, 825 19, 617 19, 595 
2, 764 2, 740 2, 2,714 2, 720 2, 716 2, 708 2, 701 2,701 2, 693 2, 689 2, 685 
6, 992 6, 923 6, 940 ‘ 7, 012 6, 997 6, 987 6, 980 6, 968 6, 85 
22, 389 22, 288 22, 175 22, 046 21, 991 21,892} 22, 003 22, 008 22, 000 21, 923 21,826] 2% 
10, 697 10, 698 10, 728 10, 712 10, 758 10, 784) 10, 752 10, 714 10, 667 10, 669 10, 669 10, 687 
115, 603 115, 139 114, 889 114, 442 114, 156 113, 375| 113, 228) 112, 673 112, 215 111, 419 110, 914 110, 631 
52, 005 51, 777 | 51, 648 51, 480 51, 433 51, 412) 51, 304 51, 152 51, 133 51, 081 50, 919 50, 851 
8, 964 8, 961) 8, 941 8, 921 8, 872 8, 774 8, 722 8, 709) 8, 672 8, 673 8, 61 
117, 866 117, 265) 116, 623 116, 015 115, 355 114, 917) 114, 539 114, 030 113, 904) 113, 261 112, 981 112, 5 
96, 915 5, | 96, 302 95, 900 95, 562 95, 114) 95, 166; 95, 185 95, 090) , 288 95, 437 95, 611 
22, 878 , 802 22, 752 22, 604 22, 557 22, 460) 22, 372 22, 289 22, 221) 22, 128 22, 093 22, 080 
75, 619 74, 961 74, 267 73, 470 72, 679 71, 928) 71, 71, 020 70, 415) 69, 710 69, 017 68, 58 
25, 046 29, 827 32, 415) 34, 36, } 38, 521 39, 860 41, 104) , 008 42, 524 42,7% 
9, 618 9, 9, 526 9, 435) 9, 361 9, 356) 9, 227 9, 175 9, 182 9, 135 9, 024 9, 028 
42, 737 42, 615 42, 538 42, 517 42, 475 42, 497) 42, 372 42, 240 42, 212 42, 186 42, 225 42,22 
12, 021 11, 977 11, 982 11, 906) 11, 841 11, 796) 11, 731 11,710 11, 686 11, 654) 11, 646 11, 6 
60, 609 60, 414 60, 169 59, | 59, 738) 59, 535 59, 316) 59, 347| 59, 492 59, 792) 60, 043 60, 49 
| | | 
219, 521| 219, 279 219, 402 219, onal 218, 834) 218, 636 218, 193) 218, 127| 218, 20s 217, 000 218, 165 218, 388 
9, 794 9, 777 9, 778 9, 747) 9, 740 9, 717) , 730 , 726) 9, 703) , 703) 9, 687 9, 680 
6, 998 7, 010) 7,018) 7, 010) 7, 020) 6, 6, 985) 6, 967) 6, 966! 6, 957) 6, 957 6, 2 
664 669) 670; 677 673) 674 674 687) 689 690 690 6 
19, 152 19, 060; 18, 970 18, 775 18, 712) 18, 604 18, 486) 18, 386) 18, 303) 18, 096) 17, 939 17, 8% 
68, 127 67, 929) 67, 802) 7, 503) 67, 09 66, 894) 66, 7 66, 595) 66, 346! 66, 155, 66, 174 65, 
26, 096 26, 064) 092) 26, 135 26, 232! 26, 314 26, 360) 26, 515) 26, 576) 26, 655 26,722 
51, 801 51, 659 51, 622) 51, 505) 51, 303 | 51, 115} 50, 910 50, 756 50, 649 50, 511) 50, 368) 50, 6 
4, 302 4, 284; 4, 257) » 238) 4, 228) 4, i 4, 164 4, 139) 4,115 4, 099) 4, 107 4,10 
| | { ' 
Aid to dependent children (families) 
| | | ‘ 
Total, 53 States_____| 593, ais| 593, 954) 596, 729 598, 398| 598, 236) 589, 968) 578, 185) 572, 100 569, 215 566, 666, 565, 536 560, 184 
Total, 52 States * 593, 591) 593, 923, 596, 699 598, 370) 598, 206) 589, 940) 578, 127} 572, 071 569, 185 566, 631 565, 506 569, 157 
| | 
0 eae 18, 185! 18, 285) 18, 339 18, 332, 18, 293) 18, 099 17, 873 17, 886) 18, 011) 17, 954 17, 978 18, 073 
SS ee ee | 713) 723) 7 751) 772) 768 762 763 771) 778) 797) 810 
EN ee ee 3, 554! 3, 492) 3, 521) 3, 540) 3, 644) 3, 617 3, 547 3, 520 3, 509 3, 506, 3, 526) 3, 52 
RS Site rowias | 13, 345) 13, 371 | 13, 300! 13, 260) 13, 223| 13, 099 12, Yo. 12, 843) 12, 522 12, 780) 12, 654) 12,70 
California ---_--_. 55, 254) 55, 228 55, 424| 55, 703) 55, 535 54, 719 53, 856 52, 726) 51, 910 51, 381) 50, 827) 51,16 
ss Sg 5, 201| 5, 189 5, 207) 5, 157) 5, 126 5, 006 | 4, S49 4, 839) 4, 881 4, 855) 4, 346 4, 96 
Connecticut -...._...__- 5, 041) 4, 913 4, 782| 4, 704) 4, 664 4, 580) 4, 505 4, 434) 4, WA 4, 279 4, 225) 4,174 
eae 697/ 718 730) 727 739| 723| 729) 736 735) 732) 737 
District of Columbia. ___| 2, 049 2, 012 2, 007! 1, 997 1, 996| 1, 961) 1, 976} 1, 977 1, 918) 1, 925} 1, 94 
Ns | 18, 698 17, 897 17, 537) 17, 526) 17, 572 17, 566) 17, 464) 17, 592 17, 694) 17, 969) 18, 190) 18, 474 
| aris i 20, 975 21, os 21, 708) 21, a 21, 953 18, i 15, 100 14, 239 13, 738) 3, 388) 13, 414 13, 558 
| | | | 
3, 255 3, 247} 3, 261 3, 235] 3, 208 3, 173| 3, 122} 3, 035| 3, 064! 3, 126 3, 088) 3, 180 
2, 182| 2, 203| 2, 193| 2, 191) 2, 166 2, 107| 2, 017) 1, 965) 1, 923) 1, 827| 1, 789) 1, 815 
22, 789 22, 967) 22, 940) 22, 935) 22, 831 22, 485 22, 372 22, 348) 22, 405) , 360 22, 361) 22, 473 
Be. tests e 8, 620 8, 523) 8, 515) 8, 472) 8, 441 8, 319) 8, 154 8, 111) 8, 118) 7, 984| 7, 937] 7, 985 
| SE a a 5, 206 5, 298} 5, 370 5, 421) 5, 416 5, 399) 5, 407 5, 422 5, 446) 5, 442) 5, 478 5, 524 
RS 4, 330 4, 312) 4, 326 4, 287 4, 249 4, 113) 3, 931) 3, 860) 3, 837) 3, 770) 3, 777| 3, 835 
aaa 20, 856 20, 633; 20, 20, 233 20, 033! 19, 827) 19, 460 19, 505) 19, 552} 19, 632! 19, 775) 20, 015 
|e TEE Eee 21, 833 21, 836) 22, 151) 22, 403 22, 537) 22, 544) 22, 398) 22, 220 1, 995) 21, 823) 21, 319) 21, 387 
SS 4, 447 4, 458 4, 479 4, 526 4, 491| 4, 416) 4, 326) 4, 273) 4, 263} 4, 197) 4,143 4, 182 
ae 5, 081 5, 124) 5, 095) 5, 040 030 4, 989) 4, 936) 4, 969) 5, 003 5, 061 5, 056) 5, 219 
Massachusetts...._____. 13, 122 13, 162) 13, 184 13, 185) 13, 139) 13, wis 12, O41) 12, 787) 12, 750 12, 628) 12, 533 12, 524 
| | | | 
_ ee Se 24, 697 24, 875) 25, 081) 25, 360 25, 357) 25, 370) 25, 115 24, 952) , 044) 24, 852] 24, 611 24, 246 
innesota.........___- 7, 804 7, 813! 7, 836 7, 846 7, 838) 7, 680! 7, 446 7, 377| 7, 313) , 253| 7, 242! 7, 200 
Mississippi TRY aS 10, 182 10, 280) 10, 401 10, 551) 10, 630) 10, 644 10, 408 10, 318) 10, 063! 9, 928) 10, 280) 10, 410 
SP 22, 592 22, 392) 22, 361) 22, 083 21, 922! 21, 679! 21, 431) 21, 087) 21, 175) 20, 866) 20, 969) 20, 925 
BB. clits ckswcecnss 2, 384 2, 373) 2, 391) 2, 408) 2, 366) 2, 274 2, 241) 2, 212) 2, 198} 2, 203) 2, 215, 2, 21 
Nebraska _......._____ 2, 863 2, 2, 833) , 795 2, 749) 2, 699) 2, 639) 2, 589) 2, 544) 2, 521) 2, 530! 2, 510 
re £7 31 30) £8 30 28) 28) 29) $0) 35) 30) LU 
New Hampshire_______ 1,471 1, 445 1, 433) 1, 419 1, 416 1, 398 1, 290) 1, 231 1, 283} 1, 289) 1, 204) 1, 300 
New Jersey_......_.__. 5, 124 5, 149! 5, 178) 5, 183 5, 187) 5, 164 5, 022) 4, 964) 4, 988) 4, 962) 4, 920 4,09 
New Mexico. -_-- sii 5, 306 5, 309 5, 357} 5, 407 5, 393} 5, 369 5, 306! 5, 209) 5, 102) 5, 030! 4, 952 4, 95 
SRE ES 53, es 53, 208 53, 54 52, 813 52, 544) 51, 981) 51, 179, 50, 130) 49, 475 48, wd 48, 068 48, 117 
North Carolina___.___. 16, 869) 16, 944) 17, 142) 17, 274 17, 369 17, 156) 16, 804 16, 625) 16, 489 16, 407) 16, 427 16, 556 
North Dakota____._- 1, 650) 1, 653) 1, 673! 1, 651 1, 627 1, 567 1, 508) 1, 492) , 500 » 497 | 1, 493 1, 501 
| TESTS ET 13, 623 13, 574 13 508) 13, 423 13, 323 13, 170 13,014 12, 911 12, 863 12, 801 12, 761 12, 814 
Oklahoma.............. 20, 462) 20, 342) 20, 199) 20, 129 19, 915 19, 518 19, 240 18, 686) 18, 308) 18, 100 17, 781 17, 771 
ES RS 3, 372| 3, 411) 458) 3, 469 3, 425 3, 376 2, 789) 2, 764 3, 005) 3, 049) 3, 075 3, 117 
Pennsylvania... --_--._- | 32, 921) 32, 360) 31, 719 30, 915 30, 077 29, 673) 29, 363) 28, 411 27, 857) 27, 476 , 8 
Puerto Rico......_.._-. 16, 615} 17, 920 20, 484) 22, 630 24, 951 27, 020 27, 373 28, 072 29, 301 30, 564| 31, 247 31, 614 
Rhode Island.._._..___- 3, 356) , 357] 3, 364) 3, 367 ; 3, 311 3, 289 3 3, 234) 3, 201| 3, 147 , 162 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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payments. Data corrected to Feb. 
State January | February | March | April | May | June July August |September| October | November} December 
Aid to dependent children (families)—Continued 
| | | | 

gouth Carolina... .....- 6, 469, 6, 507) 6, 599) 6, 636 6, 653 6, 697) 6, 665 6, 242 6, 280 6, 6, 6, 393 
South Dakota... ..-.-.. 2, 592 2, 619) 2, 619) 2, 621) 2, 609) 2, 609 2, 579 2, 588 2, 590 2, 578 2, 2, 622 
Tennessee... ..--.------- 20, 760) 20, 726 20, Pi 20, 487 20, 379) 20, 058 19, 832 19, 792 19, 796 19, 693 19, 19, 930 
TS 16,226) 16,231] 16,268) 16,285, 16,241) 15,775, 15,307) 15,280 14,924), 15, 15, 688 
a 2, 982) 2, 953 2, 954 2, 923) , 882 2, 840 , 766 2, 761 2, 742 2, 730 2, 2,733 
Vv t.. ERT. 1, 006) 1,019 1, 026 1, 026! 1, 027 1,018 1,002 996 1,004 1, 989 
Virgin Islands... ....... 230! 232 225| 227] 216 222 222 220 214 221 232 
ou a 7, 738 7,773 7, 784| 7, 792 7, 698 7, 519 7, 409 7, 358 7,310 7, 233 7, 7, 269 
eshington.......-.-.- 9, 061) 9, 173 9, 236 9, 199 9, 115 9, 009 8, 651 8, 513 8, 350 8, 207 8, 8, 428 
West Virginia... .-...... 16, 830| 16, 878 16, 866 16, 950 16, 985 16, 874 16, 613 16, 533 16, 691 16, 884 16, 17, 138 
SR cccccocages 8, 360) 8, 434 8, 527] 8, 554 8, 557 8, 319 8,114 8, 033 8, 034 8, 001 8, 8, 021 
NI ne 552| 568 556! 549 540 498 494 487 485 497 497 

Wyoming. - i 

Aid to depemdent children (children) 
i | 
Total, 53 States... .- 1,527,796 1, 531, 064) 1, 540,034) 1, 546,206, 1, 547,261) 1, 527, 354) 1, 501, 148} 1, 489, 988) 1, 488, 506| 1,482, 200] 1, 482, 431| 1, 494, 563 
Total, 52 States 3....; 1,527,727) 1,530,984) 1,539,956) 1,546,224) 1, 547,182] 1,527,280) 1, 501, 074| 1, 489, 912] 1, 486,429} 1,482,202} 1,482,354) 1, 494, 493 
Saeed. & dere: Pete Fea 
Alabama........-.-----) 50,619} 50,805] 51,171) 51,238, 51, 188| 50,746, 50,275] 50,404) «50,8261 50,654) 80,801] 1,078 
alaska... 2 1, 639 1, 662 1, 699) 1, 756 1, 807 1, 813} 1, 820] 1, 822) 1, 843 1, 890 1, 899 1,919 
Arizona... . Sa 9, 849) 9, 680 9, 774| 9, 802 10, 108 10, 266 10, 118 10, 073) 10, 034 10, 013 10, 1 10, 257 
a | 37,058, 37,305] 37,536, 37,353, 37,298, 36, 950, 38,653, 38, 319 * 560 "3301 86,0741 36 44g 
California. . SEB re 129, 092 129,406} 130,351) 131, 649 131,644} 120,427] 127, 527 125,935] 124,021 123,383} 122,607) 123, 270 
aia 14, 424 14, 397 14, 400) 14, 325 14, 264) 13, 942) 13, 586 13, 583) 13, 757 13, 663 13, 617 13, 898 
Connecticut.....-.----- 11, 919 11, 631) 11, 383} 11, 257 11, 144) 10, 995 10, 858) 10, 644| 10, 516 10, 316 10, 168 10, 114 
ga 2, 067 , 080 2, 123) 2, 158 2, 143} 2, 195) 2, 164 2, 201) 2, 206 204 2, 183 2 193 
District of Columbia__-.| 6, 486 6, 489 6, 381) 6, 386) 6, 334) 6, 336} 6, 257 6, 335) 6, 292 6, 165 6, 198 6, 265 
ee 44, 666 42, 792 42, 087) 42, 431) 42, 974 43, 211] 43, 320) 43, 908) 44, 291 45, 169 45, 46, 833 
SE die tc ebonncontl 53, 476 54, 535 55, 521) 56, 187 06, 166) 47, 131) 39, 175) 37, “7 35, 824 35, 035 35, 276 35, 793 
4 waa | ~ a4 cy 
i 9, 372 9, 375 9, 408 9, 372! 9, 304| 9, 148 9, 033 8, 746) 8, 785 8, 978 8, 991 9, 204 
tea anna 5, 386 5, 671 5, 645) 5, 616 5, 541) 5, 381 5, 182 5, 049 4, 992 4, 728 4, 644 4, 714 
ae 60, 180 60, 719) 60, 713) 60, 857] 60, 772 60, 053 59, 971 60, 029) 60, 277 60, 248 60, 60, 693 
Indiens._ eligi «- 21, 237 21, 004) 21, 085) 20, 993) 20, 946 20, 716 20, 452 20, 333) 20, 435 20, 191 20, 043 20, 063 
aa “ 13, 620 13, 849 14, 070! 14, 162) 14, 174 14, 129 14, 131 14, 157) 14, 222 14, 233 14, 348 14, 533 
REN Li, 608 11, 591 11, 630) 11, 534} 11, 429 11, 062 10, 647 10, 423 10, 502 10, 321 16, 349 10, 469 
Kentucky... 54, 325 53,844] 53,148) 52,854) 52,346] 51,883] 51,225] 51, 50 51,760} 52,018} 52,424) 53,096 
Louisiana... - a 59, 021 9, 192) 60, 201) 60, 983) 61, 648 61, 788 61, 517 61, 103 60, 636 60, 388 59, 051 59, 415 
es SARIS 11, 178 11, 203 11, 285 11, 376 11, 297 11, 113 0, 933 10, 854 10, 812 10, 655 10, 531 10, 654 
Maryland............-- i4, 999 15, 083 15, 124 14, 887 14, 924 14, 722 14, 551 14, 707 14, 876 15, 092 14, 971 15, 558 
Massachusetts... __. 31, 801 31, 875 31, 939 31, 968) 31, 947 31, 756 ~— 31, 063 , 999 30, 733 30, 442 30, 442 
4 7 | 
aaa 56, 858 57, 335 57, 856 58, 498 58, 546 58, 561 57, 946 57, 648) 57, 884 57, 487 56, 952 56, 124 
Minnesota... . . weil 20, 132 20, 124) 20, 177 20, 283 20, 252} 19, 911 19, 349 19, 180) 19, 036 18, 880 18, 805 18, 900 
Mississippi a 29, 602 29, 885) 30, 106) 30, 629 3, 890) 30, 995 30, 454 30, 272 29, 530 29, 234 30, 151 30, 474 
Missouri.........-.---| 56, 330 55, 886) 55, 773) 55, 164 54, 776 54, 258 53, 713 52, 847 53, 180 52, 447 52, 533 52, 405 
_—— IREHASTDSSRITIEE’ 6, 134 6, 146 6, 219) 6, 279) 6, 143 5, 900 5, 803 5, 698 5, 699 5, 720 5, 755 5, 833 
ith cindinnnconats 7, 042) 7, 028 7, 017] 6, 969) 6, 854| 6, 800 6, 644 6, 521 6, 387 6, 345 6, 410 6, 351 
hin nncnnnninn 4 89 80 78) 179 79) 74 7% 76 77 88 17 10 
New Hampshire... __ 3, 703) 3, 648 3, 631) 3, 592 3, 593} 3, 548 3, 208 3, 086 3, 282 3, 334 3, 318 3, 335 
New Jersey..........._- 12, 957) 13, 045 13, 103) 13, 097) 13, 079) 13, 021 12, 595 12, 508 12, 628 12, 590 12, 584 12, 727 
New Mexico... . - 13, 999) 14, 117) 14, 225 14, 347 14, 369) 14, 323 14, 265 14, 048 13, 785 13, 656) 13, 456 13, 651 
|. PERE 128,189) 128,263) 128, “ 127,815} 127, 182| 25,595) 124, 541 122,237} 121,807} 120,112} 119,515} 119,885 
‘ e 

North Carolina.....____ 46, 842 47, 126 47, 698 48, 064 48,324; £47,944 46, 896 46, 279 45, 858 rt 45, 46, 223 
North Dakota. ......__- 4, 424 4, 452 4, 488 4, 408) 4, 332| 4, 180 4, 022 3, 987 3, 995 3, 963 4, 003 4, 063 
ss checnecnn anil 37, 737 37, 579 37, 494 37, 362) 37, 032) 36, 845 36, 357 36, 093 36, 080 35, 790 35, 626 35, 883 
Oklahoma... ._. 5 51, 559) 51, 288 51, 047) 51,010 50, 474 49, 578 48, 891 47,740 46, 897 46, 328 45, 542 45, 435 
a 8, 492 8, 597 8, 743) 8, 796 8, 650) , 560 6, 600 6, 607 7, 647 7, 853 7,991 8, 090 
Pennsylvania = 91, 17 89, 576 , 640) 87, 123 85, 139) 82, 971 81,770 81, 032 78, 715 77, 292 76, 489 77, 100 
Puerto Rico... _- onoon} 37, 512) 40, 467 46, 035) 50, 847) 56, 309) 1, 308) 63, 121 65, 568! 69, 020 72, 190 74, 103 75, 185 
Rhode Island.._._____ a 8, 169) 8, 134 8, 138) 8, 141} 8, 039) 7, 963) 7, 912) 7, 878) 7,779 7, 766 7, 664 7, 675 
South Carolina. ...____- 18, 763) 18, 831 19, 113) 19, 197 19, 182| 19, 307 19, 274 18, 218 18, 359 18, 373 18, 391 18, 737 
South Dakota......___- 6, 319) 6, 350 6, 368) 6, 360 6, 370} , 346 6, 312 6, 401 6, 420 6, 365 6, 364 6, 484 
Tennessee... ........... 55, ” 55, 955 55, 754 55, 507} 55, 210) 54, 462 53, 911 53, 840 53, 935 53, 649 53, 548) 54, 276 
EY Xe 46, 877) 46, 989 47, 182 47, 355 47, 273 45, 997 44, 601 44, 404 43, 497 43, 022 44,314 45, 712 
... eee ic iconilll 7, 641| 7,616 , 7, 510 7, 362 7, 266 7,121 7, 102 7, 053 7, 050 6, 7,031 
. Se aaeRRRER 2, 701) , 734 2, 758 2, 779 2,772 2, 765 2, 723 2, 671 2, 698 2, 688 2, 2, 665 
Virgin ee 624) 623 619 636 599 633 632 608 596 603 631 
SG ick nn nanadal 21, 901 22, 055 22, 065 22, 135 21, 898 21, 441 21, 209 21, 183 21, 006 20, 860 20, 20, 984 
Washington .......___. 21, 911 22, 196 22, 323 , 228 22, 059 21, 868 21, 110 20, 784 20, 481 20, 205 20, 20, 810 
West Virginia -| 47,815 48, 066 47, 888 48, 089 48, 218 47, 985 47, 747 47, 767 48, 269 48, 938 49, 49, 457 
EES ccecacannil | 20, 725 20, 950 21, 227 21, 377 21, 398 20, 765 , 204 20, 083 20, 112 19, 977 20, 20, 117 
Wyoming nual 1, 499) 1, 545 1, 512 1, 483 1, 460 1,371 1, 357 1, 336 1, 328 1,376 1, 1,369 
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State January | February | March April May | June July August September! October November| December 
i 1 | | 
eae feat an et A 50, Roe * i 
Aid to dependent children (total recipients) ¢ 
Total, 53 States.__.. 2, 047, 286) 2,050,773) 2, 061, 581) 2, 068,790} 2, 069,849} 2,041, 551/ 2,006,321) 1,990,763) 1,984,253) 1,977,710) 1,975,901) 1,990.4) 
Total, 52 States *... | 2,047,190) 2,050,662) 2,061,473) 2,068,690} 2,069,740) 2,041,449) 2,006,219) 1,990,658) 1,984,146) 1,977,587) 1,975,794) 1,990, 
64, 884 65, 018 66, 000 65, 641 65, 701 65, 141 64, 597 64, 747 65, 239 65, 042 65, 317 65, 5% 
2, 259 2, 291 2, 339 2, 406 2, 478 2, 496 2, 505 2, 510 2, 537 2, 595 2, 616 2,6 
13, 201 12, 979 13, 099 13, 139 13, 530 13, 664 13, 468 13, 382 13, 337 13, 311 13, 417 13,0 
487 48, 889 48, 843 862 48, 785 48, 348 47, 968 47, 535 46, 490 47, 533 47,170 47, 6h 
171, 982 172,377 173, 676 174,986) 174,772 171, 596 169, 000 166, 437 163, 698 162,680} 161,288] 162,14) 
, 089 19, 053 19, 043 18, 940 18, 847 18, 424 17, 942 17, 915 18, 117 18, 078 17, 987 18% 
16, 463 16, 032 15, 665 15, 455 15, 307 15, 081 14, 853 14, 581 14, 375 14, 107 13, 899 13, 7% 
___ Sea 2, 700 2, 728 2, 767 2, 814 2, 797 2, 856 2, 811 2, 855 , 866 2, 865 2, 843 2,88 
District of Columbia_-_- 8, 356 8, 350 8, 208 8, 208 8, 140 8, 192 8, 029 8, 124 8, 062 7, 904 7, 927 8, 00 
> ar 60, 117 57, 566 56, 583 56, 948 57, 590 57, 850 57, 943 58, 672 59, 169 60, 326 61, 289 62, 44 
Georgia 69, 645 71, = 72, 405 73, 332 73, 276 61, 670 51, 348 48, 661 46, 987 45, 926 46, 247 46, 9% 
' 
12, 037 12, 037) 12, 067 12, 012 11, 910 11, 718 11, 555 11, 174 11, 237 11, 488 11, 464 11,78 
7, 871 7, 678 7, 643 7, 616 7, 514 7, 307 7, 026 , 857 , 766 6, 418 6, 296 6,304 
81, 201 81, 896) 81, 866 81, 989 81, 834 80, 862 80, 711 80, 768 , 059 80, 985 81, 048 81, 5% 
, 746 , 425 28, 502 28, 374 289 , 964 27, 599 27, 453 27, 562 27, 207 27, 020 27,08 
18, 292 18, 607 18, 896 19, 039 19, 040 18, 988 19, 006} 19, 051 19, 137 19, 140 19, 296 19, 8 
15, 334 15, 300 15, 355 15, 227 15, 065 14, 593 14, 017) 13, 721 13, 787 13, 537 13, 547 13, 7% 
73, 748 73, 036) 72, 075 71, 607 70, 886 70, 216 69, 238 69, 550 69, 831 70, 159 70, 681 71, 885 
79, 433 79, 597) 80, 914 81, 929 82, 722 . 872 | 82, 460 81, 858 81, 161 80, 752 78, 929 79,30) 
15, 422 15, 462} 15, 566 15, 703 15, 594 15, 346) 15, 089 14, 965 14, 914 14, 719 14, 547 14,7 
19, 647 19, 767 19, 767 19, 447 19, 496 19, 252 19, 051 19, 244 19, 437 19, 710 19, 570! 20, 2 
43, 197 43, a 43, , 434 43, 350 , 42, 599 42, 170 42, 060 41, 665 41, 249) 41, Bi 
| 
79, 842 80, 503} 81, 227 82, 173 82, 192 82, 218 81, 371 80, 927 81, 254 80, 691 79, 920! 78, 7% 
26, 455 26, 439| 26, 493 26, 610 26, 564 , 100 25, 362 25, 110 24, 912 24, 714| 24, 601 4, 710 
38, 490 38, 866) 39, 198 39, 856 40, 176 40, 274! 39, 524) 39, 263 , 236 7, 766 | 39, 007 39, 425 
76, 590 75, 935) 75, 780 74, 914 74, 363 73, 584) 72, 788) 71, 603 003 70, 973) 71, 142 70, 985 
8, 297 8,292} 8, 365 438 8, 263 7,937} 7,811, 7, 683 7, 672 7, 708 7,754) 7,8 
9, 582 9, 570) 9, 537 9, 469 9, 309| 9, 214! 9, 010) 8, 847 8, 672) 8, 576) 8, esa} 8, 5 
96 111} 108 100 109) 102) 102) 105 107 123} 107 v 
New Hampshire________| 5, 067 4, 990) 4, 963 4, 913) 4,911 4, 848) 4, 412) 4, 236 4, 479 4, 530) 4, 511! 4, 535 
New Jersey............- 17, 122 17, 240 17, 312 , 297) 17, 277 17, 192} , 680) 16, 549 16, 679 16, 593) 16, 556 16,7 
New Mexico._-__.____- 18, 270 18, 390! 18, 495 18, 651! 18, 635 18, 451) 18, 436| 18, 222 7, 17, 801) 17, 596 17,80 
og eS 179, 906 179,840} 179, 767 178, 889 177, 915 175, 660) 173, ” 170, 586 169, 524 167, _ 165, 911 166, 30 
North Carolina________. 60, 469 60, 910| 61, 735 62, 360 62, 831 62, 406, 61, 155} 60, 440! 59, 987 59, 848) 60, 168) 60, 73 
North Dakota. __.______| 5, 845 5, 877] , 924 5, 826 5, 731 5, 528) 5, 32 5, 273| 5, 279) 5, 237| 5, 271| 5,302 
RE aS 50, 140 49, 936) 49, 797 49, 568 49, 136 48, 833 48, 211 47, 870 47, 803 47, 452) 47, 244 47, 50 
Oklahoma. -._- : 68, 357 68, 044) 67, 743) 67, 666 977 65, 780! 64, 772 62; 995| 61, 726} 60, 891| 59, 810 59, 690 
st 11, 304 11, 450} 11, 636) 11,710 11, 524 11, 398) 9, 019| 9, 006) 10, 209! 10, 422) 10, 591 10, 74 
Pennsylvania. -_- é 122, 335 119, 972 118, 508 116, 359 113, 631 110,631! 109,147) 108,134) 104, 914 102,947; 101,739) 102,42 
Puerto Rico_..-.._.___- , 229 54, 560 61, 329 67, 730 5, 564 81, 036) 83, 157} 86, 969 91, 457 ’ 97, 640! 98, 640 
Rhode Island__.________| 11, 314 11, 272) 11, 279 11, 283 11, 144 11, 047) 10, 968) 10, 906} 10, 776 10, 728 10, 574| 10, 58 
South Carolina________- 24, 172 24, 269) , 605 24, 726 24, 714 24, 873) 24, 819) 23, 423| , 664 23, 706) 23, 728) 24, 164 
South Dakota_.....___- 8, 439 8, 491| 8, 510 8, 495 8, 492 8, 469) 8, 406| 8, 496 , 509) 8, 444 8, 440 8, SL 
Semannee. 3552. -....,- 74, 57 74, 630) 74, 367 73, 977 73, 585 72, 552! 71, 788) 71, ss 71, 788| 71, 355) 71, 242 72,28 
IT 2% 62, 851 62, 954! 63, 184) 63, 378 63, 260! 61, 528) 59, 667) 59, 427 58, 189) 57, 577 59, 298 61, 164 
_ RN 10, 324 10, 272} 10, 246| 10, 136 9, 959 9, 832! 9, 638 9, 623) 9, 547 9, 536 9, 423 9, 510 
Wement.554.......2- | , 498 3, 543] 3, 572| 3, 594 3, 592 3, 573} 3, 522! 3, 465 3, 496! 3, 498 3, 522 347 
Virgin Islands__________| 707 704) 697) 714 676 715| 720| 690) 678) 692) 716) 73 
ag 28, 816 29, 007) 29, 035) 29, 105 28, 779) 28, 166 | 27, 837 27, 770| 27, 531| 27, 298) 26, 784 27,482 
Washington_...____- 30, 167 30, 543! 30, 715! 30, 581 30, 344) 30, 058 29, 005 28, 540 3, 084) 27, 645) 27, 944 28, 468 
West Virginia .....____! 62, 051 62, 099) 61, 909 62, 182| 62, 317) 61, 994 61, 584 61, 578 62, 205) 62, 675 63, 315 63, 38 
Wisconsin. __..._. a 28, 176 28, 489 28, 849) , 006) 29, 010 28, 201 27, 567| 27, 341) 27, 346 27, 168 27, 277 27,316 
Wyoming. .-........._. 1, 993 2, 054| 2, 011! 1, 976| 1, 946) 1, 824 1, 809) 1, 783) 1, 770) 1, 827 1, 821! 1,9 
i | | | | ! { 
Aid to the blind 
| l Nl 
Total, 53 States___ 97, 25 7, 142 97, 257 97, 353 97, 571 97, 694) 97, 670! 97, 905 98, 071| 98, 249 98, 3i7 98, 461 
Total, 52 States *__- 97, 177) 97, 104 97, 220) 97, 316 97, 534) 97, 655 97, 631 97, 865 98, 030) 98, 208) 98, 336) 98, 420 
| j | | | 
Alabama. ..-....-- 1, 526 1, 514 1, 518 1,514 1, 509) 1, 505 1, 501! 1, 514 1, 520) 1, 522| 1, 525) 1, 5% 
SR RR 15 17 18 18 27 29 29 30 33 33) 36) 8 
| one it: EIR 734 722 726 718) 712! 711 703 699 703 695) 691 64 
Arkansas. -..... 1, 879] 1, 883 1, 885] 1, 886 1, 883) 1, 881 1, 878 1, 879 1, 870) 1, 893) 1, 885) 1,87 
California *.........__- 11, 511} 11, 522 11, 531) 11, 541 11, 526 11, 582) 11, 620 11, 656 11, 695) 11, 739) 11, 778] 11,7 
Oolerado. ......;...... 355) 351 345 353 345) 343 342 344) 344) 343 345) a 
Connecticut_.--.....__- 307| 306 305| 310) 311| 309 308 305 310 303) | a0! 
Delaware_._.......___- 221) 224 223 222 225 224 225) 227! 225) 227| 231) wy 
District of Columbia _-_-. 263 | 263 260 265) 255) 258 257| 255 254) 255) 248 afi 
8?“ aebahatpaeaiensmaran 3, 260] 3, 226 3, 196 3, 172 3, 154 3, 141 3, 140 3, 143 3, 146 3, 138| 3, 126 3, 135 
Georgia. _.....---- 2, 916 2, 916 2, 927 2, 953 2, 962 2, 973 2, 975} 2, 984 2, 995) , 000 3, 022 3, 87 
| | 
as 118) 114 112 109 107 104 103} 105 108} 110) 110) ill 
Oe 204| 198 196 196) 199 199 199 198 196 191! 183) 18 
ie 4, 081 4, 080 4, 028 4, 000 3, 981 3, 961 3, 940 3, 935 3, 912! 3, 914 3, 897) 3, 881 
~~ rie 1, 741) 1, 732 1, 725 1, 719 1,712 1, 713 1,711 1, 704 1, 700 1, 690 1, 689) 1, 686 
_ RR 1, 290) 1, 293 1, 292 1, 288 1, 281 1, 281 1, 291 1, 295 1, 204 1, 306 1, 299 1,313 
Kansas......... 629| 620 611 607 610 602 599 592 592 589) 587; 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 43.—Public assistance: Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1952—Continued 


{Figures in italics for the special types of penis assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for 
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| } 
State January | February | March April May | June | July August |September| October | November] December 
| 
Aid to the blind—Continued 
| — - = 
} | i | 
2, 515 2, 533 2, 532| 2, 533| 2, 531! 394 2, 414 2, 452 
1, 879 1, 886 1, 893| 1,918) 1, 907 1,914 1, 937 1, 957 
605 596 5965 5094 579 576 580 
488 474| 471 474| 468 468 479 
1,619 1, 632 1, 637) 1, 650) 1, 658 1,677 1, 681 1, 688 
! 
1, 858 1,875 1, 875 1, 860) 1, 1, 834 1, 831 1,850 
1, 174 1, 165 1, 167 1, 166| 1, 1, 128 1,1 1, 151 
2, 799 808 2, 811 2, 814) 2, 2,914 2, 926) 2, 943 
2, 920) 2,977 3, 083 3, 145 3, 3, 371 3, 415) 3, 480 
536) 528 522 520| 522 524 531 
761| 7 761 750) 746 723 
38) 38 87 $7| 40 41 fi 
303| 304 302 298) 295 296 
704 794 802 806 | 819 816 822 
499 489) 47 473) 434 416 
4, 062| 4, 067) 4, 105 4, 095) 4 4, 137 4, 161 4, 116 
North Carolina_.......- 4, 461| 4, 443| 4, 439 4,417 4, 420 4, 434 4, 443 4, 452 
North Dakota. __......- 111) at 110 wo 116 116 114 
Riedie omecckos 3, 763| 3, 740 3, 744 3, 751 3 3, 713 3, 723 3, 679 
Oklahoma.............- 2, 584 2, 584] 2, 570) 2, 550) % 2, 487 2, 460 2, 405 
a 388) 385 383) 374 372 362 
Pennsylvania *_._...._- 15, 387 15, 355 15, 383 15, 432 15, 553 15, 723 15, 716 15, 863 
_ ae 551) 621 656| 873 928 1,028 
Rhode Island... ........ 190, 187 184) 187) 181 183 186 
South Carolina... ._.. 1, 593} 1, 596} 1, 600 1, 599 1, 595 1, 598 1, 606 1,621 
South Dakota. ......... 211| 210 205 201 206 203 
Pemeteee............... 2, 765) 2, 7 2, 778 2, 776 2, 784! 2, 828) 2, 851 2, 911 
6, 023| 6, 012) 6, 008 6, 013 6, 020) 6, 026 6, 028 6, 008 6, 015 
“eee and 222 222) 223} 225 226} 221 221 220 215 
Vermont......-.. 180 179| 180! 180 177| 172| 171| 170 169 
Virgin Islands. - - 45 43) 45) 45 45| 45| 44) 45 46 
ele ie cccens 1, 492 1, 482) 1, 469 1, 465 1, 455 1, 448 1, 427| 1, 411 1, 368 
Washington *...._.___.. | 841! 832! 833) 830 831 830 823 822 818 
West Virginia. _- bead 1, 078 1,07 1, 081 1, 092 1,118 1, 124) 1, 122) 1, 127 1,144 
. Sepa 1, 339 1, 343) 1, 336) 1,335 1, 337 1, 331) 1, 305) 1,301) 1, 264 
Wyoming. ............ 7 99 99 98 98) * 96 | = 87 
} | ! 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
ae 128,493; 131, 778| 134,957; 138,017, 141,830,145, 344| 148, 132| 151, 457| 153,902} 156, 64s| 159, 083 161, 441 
Alabama... -....... 8, 537 8,524] 8,530 8,515 8,533] «8, 547} 8,583] 8,650, 8, 730 +s «8, 762] «= 812] «8, 835 
ER RNNNNRRS FERRER SNe! OAR: science | 87 168) 223| 308| 318 392 422 464 
Colorado.............. 3, 550 3, 621] 3, 679) 3, 689) 3, 707} 3, 725) 3, 739) 3, 732| 3, 742 3, 769 3, 764 3, 801 
Delaware... 2. 130 129) 132| 132| 140) 140! 139) 138) 138 135 132 134 
District of Columbia 1, 258 1, 268 1, 257} 1, 248 1, 258 1, 277) 1, 285) 1, 320) 1, 335 1,354 1,371 1, 397 
aE REE Se: ee! Fa PS 4) 192 522 864 1, 346 1, 860 
Hawaii... 1, 139 1, 140 1, 149 1, 144) 1, 142) 1, 114) 1, 126 1, 111) 1,121 1, 142 1, 164 1, 180 
SACRE 784 790) 794) 804 S04 807) 807| 811| 824 817 818 815 
ee Sakai 2, 414 2, 532} 2, 620) 2, 758 2, 887} 3, 010) 3, 079) 3, 184) 3, 275 3, 388) 3, 502 3, 636 
ACR ge : 2, 603 2, 623 2, 664| 2, 664! 2, mm 2, 713) 2, 710) 2, 718! 2, 789 2, 811 2, 836 2, 903 
| 
eS 14, 396 14, 515) 14, 690) 14, 798 14, 831 14, 942! 14, 923) 14, 945) 14, 896 14, 879 14, 665 14, 562 
Maryland... .. ===>. 2, 572 2, 583} 2, 663! 2, 676 2, 679 2, 692| 2, 745 2, 795 2, 863 , 943 3, 025 3, 064 
Massachusetts_._.._.__- 3, 35 3, $46| 4, 149 , 547 5, 063} 5, 304 5, 662 6, 000} 6, 125 6, 711 6, 950 7, 056 
Michigan. .............- 1, 058 1, 098) 995 982 1, 042! 1, 090) 1, 145 1, 179) 1, 202 1, 241 1, 270 1, 302 
Mississippi. ......_.._- 745 782) 818 841 865 920) 957 1, 005) 1, 060) 1, 100 1, 135 1, 188 
| | SE 10, 533 10, 743) 11, 019) 11, 196 11, 430 11, 562 11, 670} 11, 766! 11, 923 12, 002 12, 208) 12, 365 
PE cin rancnecces 1, 056 1, 078) 1, 099! 1, 100 1, 109 1, 107) 1, 107] 1, 137) 1, 153 1, 167 1, 158 1,174 
| Se ae PER ree teed 2S 6 13 17} 24 28 40 47 54 65 
New Jersey.......... ots 1, 063 1, 247| 1, 333) 1, 420 1, 514 1, 610 1, 595) 1, 663 1, 726 1, 800 1, 1, 901 
New Mexico....._.__. 1, 976) 2, = 2, 064| 2, 127| 2, 200| 2, 246! 2, 247| 2, 237| 219 2, 200 2, 113 2, 074 
| | | 
ae 28, 610 29, 088) 29, 471) 29, 614 29, 995| 30, 408! 30, 592! 30, 453 30, 474 30, 534 30, 616 30, 625 
North Carolina______ 4, 280) 4, 354| 4, 52: 4, 686| 4, ose 5, 200 5, 409) 5, 559 5, 667 5, 861 6, 064 6, 234 
North Dakota.......__- 609 615} 627 633) 633 653 664 667) 684 695 705; 729 
, Se Seneiee 4, 473} 4, - 4, 726 4, 911] 5, 031 5, 153] 5, 262 5, 415| 5, 503 5, 583 5, 712 5, 840 
Oklahoma........_.. 1, 841! 2, 046 2, 261 2, 400! 2, 556 2, 691 2, 769 2, 943 3, 138 3, 326 3, 3, 636 
. «SSR 1, 678 1, 727] 1, 792 1, 823| 1, 855 1, 898) 1, 921| 1, 949 1, 948 1, 974 2, 021 1, 995 
Pennsylvania......___- 9, 418 9, 498 9, 580 9, 675| 9, 762| 9, 782 9, 799) 9, $10) 9, 668 9, 644 9, 667 9, 745 
Puerto Rico... .._._- iy 3, 230 3, 579 4, 045) 4, 687| 5, 530| 6, 538 7, 465) 8, 685) 9, 259 9, 677 % 10, 158 
Rhode Island _.---____- 191 198 214 241 257 279 301 323) 329 353 386 
South Carolina._..____. 3, 789 3, 925 4, 105 4, 282 4, 486 4, 655) 4, 800 4, 935) 5, 098 5, 253 5, 365) 5, 529 
} | 
South Dakota......._.. 144 160} 177 194 218 228) 236 263! 276 303 
Ua 1, 564 1, 558| 1, 561 1, 551 1, 533 1, 536 1, 542 1, 548| 1, 541] 1, 541 1, 535 1, 527 
. RSTRNT 193 191 192 197 206 206 210 215) 212) 221 228 229 
Virgin Islands... .____- 23 24 23 21 21/ 20 21 20) 20 24 23 2B 
ica ccnnccoseus 2, 809 2, 918! 2, 962| 3, 046 3, 101 3, 190 3, 244 3, 293| 3, 341| 3, 277 3, 314! 3, 401 
Washington... 2... 5, 336 5, 358| 5, 382 5, 382 5, 315 5, 302 5, 329 5, 382) 5, 423 5, 419 5, 458 5, 482 
West Virginia... -___. 1, 791| 2, 039 2, 282| 2, 539| 2, 849 3, 127 3, 304! 3, 621 3, 864 3, 988 4, 141 4, 331 
SR vcecccnccovece 889 891) 905 933 962! 969 986 1, 009 1, 011 1, 017 1, 030) 1, 042 
a 479 483 474 468 467 463} 471 461 458 458 454 450 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 43.—Public assistance: 


Number of recipients by State, month, and program, 1952—Continued 

































































[Figures in italics for the special types of public assistance represent programs administered without Federal participation. Exclusive of vendor payments for 
medical care and cases receiving only such payments. Data corrected to Feb. 1, 1953] 
| | 
State | January | February March | April | May | June | July | August |September| October November December 
eee a 
General assistance (cases) 

y | Le eee 339, 000 336, 000) 335, 000 320, 000 302, 000 204, 000) 307, 000 295, 000 274, 000 270, 000 267, oon 280, 000 
BS ook 5k 121 128 153| 156 152 150| 156 172 165 159 149 18 
(EDS 65 84 73 74 87 126 120 63 109 99 108 18 
SSR GR, | 1, 122 1, 062 1, 241 1,217 1, 265 1,310 1, 219 1, 322 1, 333 1, 322 1, 269 1,3% 
Arkansas ®__........___. 2, 504 2, 468) 2, 446 2, 323 2, 216 2, 211 2, 200 2, 157 2, 199 2, 166 2, 139 2, 157 
Comteenia. ..4......... 32, 841 32, 011 32, 624 31, 101 , 232 27, 782 27, 469 26, 849 26, 505 26, 117 25, 826 28,1 
 e 2, 106 2, 242 2, 254 2, 115 1, 897 1,810 1, 797 1,772 1, 700 1, 663 1, 733 2,00 
Connecticut... -........ 4,119 4, 102 4, 168 4, 041 4, 066 3, 887 3, 945 4, 065 3, 916 3, 932 3, 886 3,88 
Delaware. __......._.... 921 922 923 864 758 724 695 700 705 686 708 4 
District of Columbia. -- 655 664 686 727 722 714) 704 712 699 679 681 6% 
ce lage ee) 4, 900 4, 900 4, 900 5, 000 4, 900 5, 000 5, 100 5, 100 5, 100 5, 200) 5, 300 5,300 

bobagttessscooed 3, 600 3, 570 3, 570 3, 534 3, 440 3, 398 3, 380 3, 373 3, 207 3, 040) 2, 840 2, 9% 

1, 933 1, 861 1, 831 1, 789 1, 738 1, 691 1, 673 1, 612 1, 632 1, 639| 1, 642 1, 668 

173 171 165 162 152 145 141 139 134 131 132 13 

28, 888 28, 526 28, 319 27, 242 25, 605 25, 245 26, 156 25, 443 24, 748 24, 344 23, 833 24, 78 

10, 562 10, 338 10, 063 9, 348 8, 868 10, 818) 16, 679 13, 524 8, 943 8, 992! 8, 099 8, 84 

4, 179 4, 163 4, 073 3, 776 3, 424 3, 224 3, 332 3, 316 3, 308 3, 352! 3, 400 3,714 

2, 267 2, 261) 2, 180) 2, 096 1, 949 1, 852 1, 871 1, 891 1, 793 1, 759 1, 764) 1,88 

2, 850 2, 946) 3, 203 2, 890 3, 038 2, 754 2, 662 2, 877 2, 572 2, 615 2, 878) 2,679 

6, 092 6, 131) 6, 403 6, 539 6, 802 7, 066 7, 113 , 009 6, 969 6, 975 6, 762! 6, 7% 

3, 805 3, 693) 3, 985; 3, 845 3, 496 2, 949 2, 707 2, 504 2, 782 2, 736 2, 866 3,004 

3, 004 3, 086 2, 991 2, 997 3, 018 2, 964 2, 987 2, 951 2, 901 2, 783 2, 613 2, 630 

17, 321 16, 996 16, 527 15, 979 14, 759 13, 900 13, 763 13, 305 12, 991 12, 850 399 12,813 

23, 941 24, 199) 24, 593 23, 705 21, 769 20, 787 16, 234 15, 638 14, 758 14, 966 14, 307 14, 068 

6, 732 6, 899 6, 929 6, 711 5, 737 5, 350 893 6, 223 5, 123 5, 201| 5, 229 5, 832 

885 882| 905 923 929 905 900 830 893 896, 883 883 

9, 778 9, 637 9, 663 9, 502 9, 299 9, 221| 9, 202 9, 333 9, 257 968 | 8, 843 8, 932 

854 773| 853 704 616 7| 549 530 513| 522 646 

1, 442 1, 431) 1, 420 1,372 1, 259) 1, 266 1, 207 1, 219}... nes | cn ccamieil eV 

y 290 290) 285 300 300 300) 300) 330) 340 290 300) ~ 

New Hampshire..______ 1, 572 1, 461) 1, 540 1, 413 1, 245 1, 079) 975) 974 931) 911| 942 1, 0% 

New Jersey 2... 7, 958 7, 805) 7, 405 6, 843 6, 498 6, 160! 6, 074 5, 923 5,77 5, 806 5, 787| 6, 85 

New Mexico...________ 340 324) 334 319 308) 263 242 223 216 209) 214) 2 

ee ee Ms ..-.s | 50, 993 50, 306) 49, 549 46, 846 43, 644 41, 457) 40, 944 39, 056 37, 056 35, 817 34, 870 35, 422 
| | | 

North Carolina._.._____ 2, 347 2, 439) 2, 492 2, 335 2, 159) 2, 101) 2, 068 2, 034 1, 985 1, 811) a 702 1,82) 

North Dakota___.______ 653 625) 644 522 359) 317} 323 300 318| 350) 386 831 

SSE 20, 727 20, 762) 20, 533 20, 133 19, 427} 19, 957! 25, 631 23, 828 20, 356} 19, 618 19, 687) 20, 917 

Oklahoma %___. 0 5, 900 6, 000 6, 200 6, 100 , 400) 6, 300 6, 200 , 300! 5, 600) 5, 400! 5, 200| 5, 600 

Naan 6, 106 5, 947] 5, 850 4,979 4, 766 4, 454) 3, 995 3, 865) 3, 806 4, 055) 4, 517] 5, 49 

Pennsylvania_...._____ 21, 183 20, 861) 20, 615 19, 961 19, 185| 18, 823 24, 530 22) 445) 18, 334| 17, 978) 17, 660 17, 860 

| ha 2, 949 2, 703) 2, 534 2, 227 1, 932) 1, 723 2, 409 2, 618) 2, 241) 2, 648) 2, 290) 2, 286 

Rhode Island._......___ | 4, 710) 4, 472! 4, 504 4, 375 4, 434 4, 076} 4,117 3, 871) 3, 781 3, 804| 3, 636) 3,779 

South Carolina..._____- | 2, 313} 2,318 2, 215 2, 186 2, 108) 2, 080) 2, 133 2, 089) 2, 093 2, 052) 2, 047) 2,311 

South Dakota..__._____ 907 1,149, 1,029 943 813| 593| 584 608) 560) 601| 553 a8 

Tenmessee..-...._.____- 2, 830 2, 924 2, 896 2, 520 2, 381) 2, 284| 2, 086 2, 034) 2, 055) 2, 119) 2, et, 2, 181 
} | 

Ca tien cicdeseis 6, 800 6, 800) 6, 800 6, 600) 6, 600 6, 600! 6, 500 7, ooo] 7, 000! 6, 800) 6, 700) 6, 700 

SE 1, 414 1, 422 1, 412 1, 343} 1, 248 1, 181) 1, 161) 1, 110} 1, 109) 1, 058) 1, 118) 1,27 

Vermont 1°____......__. 1, 000) 1, 050 1, 050 1, 150) 1, 100) 1, 100 1, 000) 1, 000) 1, 000 900) 900) 1, 000 

Virgin Islands 235) 237 233 236 250 247| 241| 238| 231 229) 229) 2 

.  -_ SRR 2, 298) 2, 440 2, 365 2, 362 2, 281 2, 242 1, 909) 2, 010 2, 039 1, 905 1, 880 1, 7% 

as G2 10, 009 9, 875 9, 038 7, 889 7, 106) 6, 564 6, 639 6, 446) 6, 117) 6, 327) 7, 327 9, 141 

West Virginia 4, 061| 3, 841| 3, 817 3, 630 3, 509) 3, 383 3, 305} 3, 220 3, 175 3, 196 3, 280, 3, 510 

ee 5, 899 5, 901 6, 147 5, 794| 5, 208) 4, 838) 5, 038) 5, 040 4,771 4, 703 4, 720, 5, 181 

, eee -| - 212 162} 134 126} 125 109 121) 112 120, 181 

| | | | 








1 All 53 States have plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

2 Includes recipients under age 65 for whom payments are made without 
Federal participation. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

§ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Data 
include recipients to whom payments were made without Federal participation 
in California, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

* See footnote 5. 

7 ~ States with programs have plans approved by the Social Security Admin- 
stration. 

§ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals ex- 
clude, for Indiana and New Jersey, estimated number of cases receiving medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
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® State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

1° Estimated. 

'! Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, cases 
receiving cash payments. 

2 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only. 

13 Includes a substantial number of cases receiving payments to supplement 
assistance received under other programs. 

4 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

16 Represents program administered by Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 
and program administered by county commissioners; excludes estimated dupli- 
cation betwcen programs. 
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Table 44.—Payments: Percentage distribution of payments in relation to Federal matching maximums, by program, 
December 1952 


aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, $55 per month; aid to dependent children, $30 


ximums: Old-age assistance, 
(Federal ne yay pe “y and $21 for each additional child. Vendor payments for medical care excluded in computing percentages below] 


per month for an adult, $30 for the first child, 






































\ 
Old-age assistance Aid to the blind we so pm id Aid to dependent children 
State 
Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More Less Same More 
than as than than as than than as than than as a 
Federal Federal | Federal | Federal Federal | Federal | Federal Federal | Federal | Federal | Federal ‘ederal 
maximum) maximum) maximum! maximum} maximum| maximum| maximum) maximum| maximum| maximum| maximum| maximum 
ae 
OS ee 59.9 9.6 30.4 61.5 7.2 31.3 60.6 10.3 29.1 58.2 4.9 36.8 
99.7 3 @) 
a --------—-| 3s | atl | ol ae o wo | @ B5| 148 a1.9 
aR 41.3 1.3 57.4 40.4 ns 59.0 0 : 0) (0) Rf. 7 51. 
rkansas..............- 92.0 SY Oar aS 77.1 9 ee woke 2 Bbeaies Pee YT a) SP 
Ae ttioenis t Bonet akins ean 18.5 1.4 80.1 4.4 2 95.4 (0) () (*) 15.0 9 = 
Sb cntissncesaed | 9.7 4 89.9 37.2 1.7 61.1 1.9 1.5 46.6 33.8 3 =s 
Connecticut... .........-| 46.1 1.5 52.4 27.7 1.3 71.0 (®) @) () 25.5 ; ay 
Delaware.........- acl ON fs HE Ras 46.6 5.6 47.8 58.2 2.2 39.6 68.9 8 = 
District of Columbia. __ | 51.2 1.6 47.2 43.7 3.2 53.0 32.5 2.2 65.3 41.4 1.0 . 
Fleida.. | 75.0 Set... 57.7 eet. ) ® 0) 89.6 10-4 beatin, 
8 91.2 C0 bsin gael 76.9 8 ENS ie? 82.4 Y |, Baek Soa 86.4 * Sewer 
ge | | 37.7 
a 91.4 5 8.1 | 20.7 71.8 1.7 26.5 60.7 1.6 , 
a ro ala La 53.1 2.0 44.9 50.3 5.8 44.0 48.3 5.4 46.3 22.6 1.6 78.8 
RRR 75.2 1.3 23.5 59.1 3.1 38.8 70.6 1.4 28.1 25.8 8 7 
ss RRR 86.9 12.0 1.1 81.0 18.1 9 () (4) (4) 48.4 @.1 oe 
is ickin cn nena 48.7 2.8 48.5 32.7 1.3 66.0 (*) (4) (4) 26.0 es as 
OIE RE 45.4 5.0 49.7 36.6 7-8 55.6 gis o* ot 38.3 3.7 ’ 
a an 04.4 S| SRR: 89. tS Spee 2 v5 Ree 
> Semenamamaan | 42.6 55.5 1.9 67.6 1.2 31.2 81.5 6 17.9 96.5 2 3-3 
Bren am __ * { ReeneesS Me: * rae ee (4) (4) (0) 44.2 4 a 
75.4 4.2 20.4 59.5 6.5 34.0 56.8 5.9 37.3 51.9 i os 
31.0 9 68.2 23.2 1.7 75.1 49.5 3.5 47.0 25.5 7 y 
55.4 | 2.1 42.5 34.4 2.1 63.6 5 9 5 30.1 8 69.1 
64.8 | 3.8 31.4 48.7 2.6 48.7) (4) (4) 35.8 1.4 62.8 
100.0 |---| .-n--nnn === on soot reteees |-------0--= =. eeee-s GW eta re mor ma ee 
35.7 7 fe aes YS aaa: BORE y 76.3 Ue es ’ SS ere 
39.0 | 2.5 8.5 | 30.6 3.4 66.0 | 28.9 4.1)" 67.0 37.2 2.3 60.6 
69.8 | 4.6 25.6 37.0 3.5 59.4 Q (*) ” 37.3 o* an 
24.2 1.5 74.3 (’) ¢) ”) (@ (*) (*) (*) e ".3 
65.5 5.0 29.5 | 52.4 7.8 39.8 (3) () @) 24.4 : m3 
51.7 2.0 46.4 | 34.7 1.9 63.4 34.9 9 63.1 23.9 : a3 
77.4 4 22.2 73.8 a 25.5 87.6 2 12.1 92.9 1.0 si 
52.1 1.7 46.2 | 37.0 1.6 61.5 38.6 1.4 60.1 23.4 6 . 
| 
y i 1 eee oa 93.0 yan 
Noth ee ORT | a0 | oo er 34.2 | a3 ‘v8 Poa yi 42.1 a0 a3 a 34.6 1.3 64.0 
TNR, 41.1 2.4 56.5 44.7 5.1 50.1 43.9 6.31. ee. 59.3 27.5 12.3 
Oklahoma.............. | 26.7 1.5 71.8 20.5 8 78.6 43.4 1.1 55.4 31.4 -F 7s 
Sheeran 43.8 2.3 53.9 27.6 2.8 69.6 | 27.0 2.1 70.9 21.7 é a8 
Pennsylvania §.._. 71.9 1.9 26.2 | 100.0 Sey eae oe” 158-5 2.4 39.1 138-3 1.4 \ 
Ss Rea Sect 7 9 ceeeers ca ° | SERS $A SS Y Y SaaS, RE 7 
Rhode island Trae oe 1.7 34.7 46.8 5 52.7 40.4 5 59.1 29.4 1.0 69.6 
South Carolina. .______- 95.8 | ¢ | ow 87.7 SY eee | See! Fees 6 eaten wT) *i 
South Dakota. .....__.. 77.0 | || GEIR TO 78.8 ey aera 61.6 38.4 naeepsenen as , 
Tennessee... .. 2.2... en ie ON OT ) ES, AAS IT ® 0) (4) WO once --onnsnfonee-enesee 
| | 
/ 87.6 | 77.9 , 4 Cees (0) (4) (4) 99.7 A ere 
a RI Ri | 4.6 56.4 128.3 7.0 56.7 | is 9.8 58.5 = oat 76.7 
EET a on te ee eee rErer eS |) Se ep ae 1 2 See | Rc id 0d Incoo-cusabe 
Virgin Isiands’ eases 100.0 APICES War | ae | | eee J-een-wnznas | 100.0 |---| nn nnn nna yg a3 got: 12.3 
FR Rncbnannacccne 96.1 ‘7 2.2 | 91.8 7.0 | 1.2 | 88.1 4.2 7.7 84.4 - 3 
Washin _ 30.5 1.9 67.5 | 12.0 1.2 | 86.7 37.9 2.4 59.8 19.4 * . 
West Virginia......____| 90.9 29 ee aes 80.0 WO ei 83.0 WO niki: 60.0 = sensi os 
Rietdiwetceowlss 58.2 2.1 39.7 | 44.1 1.7 | 54.2 31.0 1.3 67.7 =? ef os 
Wyoming.............. | 32.1 2'8 65.1 | 2.7 | 45 70.8 32.9 9.6 57.6 26. ; : 


























' September data for all programs in the Vir Islands, for all except aid to 4 No program. 

depentient children in Vorment, and for aid oe blind in Massachusetts; 5 For aid to the blind, excludes payments made wae Sete patteaiion. 
October data for all programs in Idaho and for all except aid to the blind in * For old-age assistance, inclu vendor paymen care 
a November data for all programs in New York. cipients receiving money payments. 


A 0.5 percent. 7 No State-Federal program. 
* Not computed; base too small. 
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Table 45.—Expenditures for assistance and administration: Amount and percentage distributien by program and 
source of funds for each State, 1952 ' 


[Including vendor payments for medical care] 

















































































































| 
: F | as : : Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind ona totally disabled General assistance 
| | 
Percentage Percen Percentage | Percentage Percenta, 
” , ge 
State Total distribution | Tota) distribution Total | — distribution Total distribution Total | distribution 
(in | (in (in (in (in |---—— 
thou- Fed- | thou- Fed- thou- ede | thou- Fed- thou- 
sands) State| Local) sands) oral State! Local) sands) eral State| Local) sands) eral | State! Local) sands) | State! Local 
funds| funds! funds funds funds} funds funds funds} funds funds| “unas funds funds) funds 
| Re eae an $1,615,753) 53.1) 40.4) 6.5) 2 $605,096) 53.0) 36.2) 2 10.8/2$66,406) 47 i 245.1) 27.6)$102, 553) 49.8) 38.7) 11.5)$258,103) 52.4] 47.6 
RE 21,193} 72.8] 27.2 @) 8,638) 73.8] 26.2 1 507; 70.1) 29.9) (*) 2,653) 71.6) 28.3 1 67; 99.0) 1.0 
RNS , 192} 50.4) 49.6|...... 739| 58.4) 41.6)...._. OM &. 9 * Sees Bomex Caen ee ean 200] 100.0)... 
i See 793; 56.6) 43.4/...... 3,483; 68.5) 31.5)...... i 2 i 4 Se SPSS RES ere See 720} 100.0)... 
Arkansas. -______..__.. 18,305) 71.1) 28.9).....- 7,089) 75.4) 24.6)...... 7 66.8; 33.2/...... 93} 67.6) 32.4)...... 605| 100.0)... 
SSS , 768; 44.8) 45.5) 9.7 et sie fF ek ee ee Oe et Ue fee eee oe eee 20, 530)...... 100.0 
Colorado. ....--..___.- 47, 37.9] 61.6) .5 6,465] 52.1) 24.5) 23. 45.8 30.0) 24.2) 2,572) 63.2) 23.2) 23.6) 3, 7.5) 92.5 
Connecticut__..__.___. 15,706} 40.9) 59.1/...... 7,076; 40.4) 59.6)..._.- ge | See Re Res Sr a ee 44,211) 440.1) 459.9 
ee 64.5) 35.5).....-. 801; 60.5) 21.7) 17.8 151) 57.1) 42.9)...... 84; 56.4) 43.6/...... 50.0 
District of Columbia... 1,823; 54.5) 45.5).....- j 2,645) 55.1) 44.9)...... 178; 53.0) 47.0)...... 954; 51.5) 48.5)...... 576; 100.0)...__. 
NEE RE nee ee 32, 989) 63.7| 36.3|......| 11, 238} 71.3) 28.7)...... oy ON gf ee ee 4948)____._1#100.0 
Se nS > age aes 39,101; 66.4) 29.4) 4.2 12,151; 68.9) 26.9) 4 1,413} 64.2 wi 4.2) 325} 60.4) 34.8) 4.8 $763) § 5) 590.5 
ee Sa 1,015; 61.8} 38.2)...... 3,651; 54.0) 46.0.....- 64; 55.9) 44.1)...... 710} 50.1) 49.9).....- 1,344! 100.0)... 
a eee 5,965) 53.9) 46.0 2 2,871; 44.7) 55.1 2 137| 50.3) 49.5 2 52.6) 47.1 3 ‘ $2.1) $97.9 
| RES aS 76,658) 49.6) 50.4)... ... 34,309) 44.8) 55.2)...... 3,133) 48.4) 51.6)...... 2,867) 42.8) 57.2)...... 30, 487} 64.3) 35.7 
0” RE SE 23,675, 56.4; 25.3) 18.3 8,225; 60.5) 22.5) 16.9 tt Gk ne Mobi oocecsulvecasebiankedieebbe 4, 306)...... 100.0 
ae 31,849) 53.1) 46.7) 2 7,400; 46.2) 28.3) 25.5 oR eer 3, 568 5} 99.5 
ERATE SRE erie 25, 343) 52.8) 28.1) 19.1 4,953; 52.2) 24.1) 23.7 446) 50.4) 29.0) 20.6 1,948) 52.1) 24.2) 23.7) 4, 50.3! 49.7 
Kentucky..........__. 23,111} 67.2) 32.8)...... 12,648} 72.5) 27.5).....- 1,016} 66.4) 33.6)...... Binds) ts, PS eK ee £100.0 
ulidiaiseridiiea 74,868} 59.2} 40.8\.-----| 18,454] 67.3] 32.7|---.-.| 1,154] 55.6 44.4[------/"" 8,068) 89.6 40.4/-77---| 3, 660) 100.0). 
TE ae ee 7,577| 62.5 37.5)...... 4,106) 64.7) 23.6) 11.7 338} 61.6) 38.4)......|........]......}.....-|......| 73,049) * 53.7] 746.3 
cS Ea 6,030; 59.3 23.9) 16.8 5,854) 57.2) 33.5) 9.2 284} 57.9) 8.2) 34.0) 1,800) 56.1) 22.8) 21.1) f 53.7| 46.3 
Massachusetts.._______ 91,597; 39.9) 40.9) 19.2 19,857; 40.3) 31.5) 28.2) 1,667) 38.0) 62.0... | 7,116) 34.8) 40.6) 24.6) 12,482) 25.1) 74.9 
| 
a ee 57,346) 54.9, 44.4 .6 30,752) 48.6) 47.3) 4.1 1,293) 52.5) 16.5 1.0} 1,006) 46.5) 51.4) 2.1) 22,581) 27.7) 72.3 
innesota._._.________ 40,439} 46.9) 30.6) 22.5) 10,621; 45.7) 26.0) 28.2) 1,024 43.5) 51.9) 8 ees es ee ee 5,715; 12.3) 87.7 
cot aii as snsssnccausianan 16, 584) 73.2) 26.5 3} 3,744) 72.6) 26.8 6 978 69.8) 30.0) im 70.8; 28.4 7 © 196)...... *100.0 
eee 74,741} 61.8) 38.1 1) 15, 157} 69.4) 30.4 -2| 2,103 46.7) 53.2! -t| 7,057) 60.8) 39.1 -l| 3,888) 96.6) 3.4 
(SSR 7,529} 63.0) 35.3 11.7] 2,696; 52.5) 31.3) 16.2 417| 49.7 39.7 10.6) 50.1) 16.5) 33.4 1,799} 6.4) 93.6 
I i 14,464) 51.6) 45.3) 3.1! 3,213} 52.2) 46.0 1.9 606} 45.3) 54.7)...... as es ee Se | (8) (® ® 
aa 1,966; 54.1) 27.2) 18.7) SS eS 2100.0 rae a Ly 8 REE SRS ROE ae: 4714)...... 4100.0 
New Hampshire_______ 4,736) 51.9) 24.5 23.7) 2,030} 43.2) 56.8)...._. 218} 49.4) 50.6)_____. 21) 43.8) 23.6) 32.7)  ¢793/_.__.. 100.0 
New Jersey.........__. * 16,323) 50.0) 32.0) 18.0) 6,957! 45.7] 24.4) 29.9 678} 47.3} 3.3) 49.4) °1,165) 46.2) 26.9 .9| 7,005) 34.6) 65.4 
New Mexico...._._____ 5,989) 60.2) 39.8)..._.. 4,439) 67.4) 32.6).....- 240; 63.4) 36.6)...... | 1,264) 50.2) 40.8)...... § 348) § 65.0) $35.0 
3 SE: 102,094; 44.3 33.9) 21.9 85,950) 43.3) 36.4) 20.3 4,480) 41.4) 37.1) 21 6) 31,404) 41.7) 36.6 21.7) 48,421) 77.5) 22.5 
North Carolina..______ 16,617; 70.8) 16.3) 12.9 10,894) 72.5} 15.0} 12.6) 2,122) 64.0) 16.6) 19.4) 2,119) 66.9 17.9| 15.2} 2,027 4) 99.6 
North Dakota________-_ 6,116; 49.9 41.1) 9.0 2,018; 49.5) 27.8) 22.8 88} 49.2) 47.4 3.4 648; 44.5) 45.2) 10.4 4.1| 95.9 
2 a aR 73, 738) 54.0) 46.0)...... 13,103) 62.3} 27.4) 10.2} 2,555) 54.9) 40.5) 4.7) 3,288) 60.4) 39.0 .6| 18,274) 98.4) 1.6 
Onzaneme.............. 65,227; 52.4) 47.6)...... 18, 528; 61.2} 38.8)...... 1,845) 49.4) 50.6).....- 1,914) 51.5) 48.5)...... # 1,038) * 69.9) © 30.1 
its incase tedbebes 16,660 47.9 37.4) 14.7 4,611; 46.0) 39.6) 14.4 328} 44.1; 40.1) 15.8 1,742} 42.8) 41.4) 15.9) 5,428) 73.8) 26.2 
Pennsylvania__________ 41,051) 56.5 ees 38,729) 51.8) 48.2/...... 10,174; 33.8) 66.2)...... 7,010; 50.5) 49.5)...... 15, 927| 100.0)...... 
Puerto Rico......._-_. 3,722) 50.0 50.0) ssiesilblaien 3,423) 49.0) 51.0)...... 102} 50.0) 50.0)...... 974) 49.0) 61.0)...... 295; 100.0)...... 
Rhode Island_..._____- 6, 294; 50.7) 49.3).....- 4,260} 46.8) 53.2)...... 151} 45.2) 54.8)...... 255} 44.3) 55.7/...... 4,044) 70.5) 29.5 
South Carolina_______. 15,152} 68.7) 31.1) lj 3,834) 74.3) 25.5 a 636; 66.9) 32.9 2 1,973; 66.1) 33.6 640) 74.6) 25.4 
South Dakota_____.___ 6,423; 62.4 37.4} 2] 2,445) 62.6) 37.0 4 107; 63.0) 36.8 2) 140} 61.3) 38.2 5} 101, 142)_..... 1100.0 
Tennessee.......______ 25, 183; 66.0) 27.6; 6.3 12,793} 72.3) 22.9) 4.8 1,403) 63.6 re a Se ee aes ee ¢ | ee #100.0 
ERE 94,361) 65.6 34.4) (*) 11,165} 72.1) 27.9) () 7 oo Ve th 2 ae eee ee eee . ss 4100.0 
ae tintin inc emmecdhes 6, 763} 52.7) 47.3) ( 3,937; 46.4) 53.6) (©) 168} 50.0 50.0) (®) 1,145; 50.7} 49.3) ( 935) 100.0) (*) 
See eee 3,497; 63.5 eee 745) 69.2) 19.3) 11.5 Cc + & & ae 14| Je { == 4473) 42.5) 497.5 
Virgin Islands "______- 119} 50.0 50.0} Seeaeee 63; 50.0} 50.0)...... 8| 50.0) 50.0)...... 5} 50.0) 50.0)...... 40} 100.0)...... 
Lcbearip pies gimmie 5,943; 70.3) 15.6) 14.2 5,626; 69.2) 16.0) 14.8 617; 65.6) 19.5) 14.9 1,574) 62.1) 19.9) 18.0 961 55.6) 44.4 
Washington... ...___- 52,617; 45.1] 54.8| 1 11,773} 46.6) 53.2 ; 806} 38.3) 61.5 4,317| 45.8 54.1) 2} 5,794) 33.9) 66.1 
West Virginia__._.___- 9,680} 68.2} 31.8)/_..... 13,477; 68.7) 31.3).....- 482} 65.5) 34.5)...... 1,407; 65.6) 34.4)...... | 2,067) 57.1) 42.9 
a 35,275; 48.3) 34.0) 17.8 12,440) 40.4 33.3| 26.3) 1,037) 47.1) 35.9) 17.1| 43.0) 45.9) ll 1 105,356) 4.5/1 95.5 
Wwe a. sk... 3,018; 51.5 27.4) -_ sie 50.0 a) 21. i) 66) 51.0 47.3) me 327 53.0) 27.6) 19 | 496| 19.3) 80.7 
' | | ' 











1 Data not comparable with annual data for assistance based on monthly 
series (table 42) because data in this table include more cancellations of payments 
and because monthly series do not include administrative costs or vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. 

3 Includes assistance payments for Nevada, which administers program from 
— aan local funds without Federal participation; administrative costs 
not a a 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Estimated. Excludes administrative expenditures; data not available. 


‘ Represents expenditures of local welfare seems. Excludes expendi- 
tures of county commissioners or other loca! officials. 

6 Excludes administrative expenditures; data not available. 

7 Administration represents expenditures of the State Department of Health 
and Welfare only. 

8 Data not available. t 

® Administrative costs for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in- 
cluded in administrative expenditures for old-age assistance. 

10 Data on administrative expenditures incomplete. 

1 Partly estimated. 
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Table 46.—Expenditures for assistance and administration: Amount and | Table 47.—Expenditures for assistance 
percentage distribution by program for each source of funds and by source payments: Amount and percent- 
of funds for each State, 1952 ' age distribution by source of funds, 

1 
[Data include vendor payments for medical care] 1936-52 
Amount (in thousands) Percentage distribution Year | Total | Federal | State | Local 
Preeum ne oem a FS. 
Cees Felaral tend Amount (in thousands) 
cent of Federal funds) Federal State Local Federal] State | Local moun 
= Total funds funds funds Total funds | funds | funds . 
1936....-- $655, 086 | ? $88,101 | $336,471 | $230, 514 
| | | eee 802, 987 | 2 172, 396, 436 | 233, 612 
Total.....--- pre eee $2, 647,910 ($1, 261, 514 |$1, 076, 782 | $309,615 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 1988 cedar 987, 025 *m8 os = i =e 

Old-age assistance... ....... | 1,615,753 | $58,256 | 653,202 | 104,205| 61.0| 68.0| 60.7| 33. 1940... --|1,020,115 | 293,848 | 479,328 | 246, 939 

Aid to dependent children.._| 605,096 | 320,826 | 218,768 | 65,502| 22.9| 25.4] 20.3] 21.2 | 1941-..._- , 336,067 | 440,650 | 212, 680 

‘Aid to the blind............| 66, 406 31, 404 29, 939 5, 063 2.5 2.5 2.8 1.6 | 1942.....- 956, 365, 360 | 415,300 | 176, 186 

Aid to the permanently and | | Beem 926,325 | 378,928 | 412,156 135,241 

totally disabled. .-...._. | 102, 553 51, 027 39,730 | 11,796 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.8 | 1944.....- 940,399 | 389,287 | 430,481 | 120, 631 
General assistance... ....... 998, 208-1 ceownessnes 135,144 | 122,959 = 5 Sees 12.6] 39.7 | 1945...... 401,954 | 462,824 | 123, 156 
= 1946...-.- 1,179,318 | 478,305 | 568,161 | 132, 852 

Total........-----------| 2,647,910 | 1,261,514 | 1,076,782 | 309,615 | 100.0| 47.6) 40.7} 11.7 | 1947...... 1, 480,800 | 649,744 | 673,438 | 157,619 

| 1948... ... 1, 730,713 | 759,085 | 788,005 | 183, 633 

icc axnntvenatensl 33,058 | 24, 060 8, 988 10| 100.0} 728] 27.2] @) 1949... 2,174,974 | 986,138 | 981,959 | 206,877 

0 7S eee 21, 721 15, 733 5,770 218 | 100.0 72.4 26. 6 1.0 } 19504_.... 2, 457, 910 |1, 084, 329 |1, 117,620 | 255, 961 

i eitinncdidinnaeenita 26, 841 | 18,914} 7,027 |.......... 100.0} 70.56| 29.5 |....... 1951 3_____/2, 1, 133,820 | 991,492 | 257,479 

South Carolina...---......., 22,235 | 14, 989 7, 048 197 | 100.0| 67.4] 31.7 9 | 19524... 2, 450, 716 |1, 182, 501 |1, 004,850 | 263, 366 

NN did Abs onensanded 37,663 | 25, 381 11, 304 100.0| 67.4| 30.3 2.4 

ee | 39, 764 | 26, 765 10, 302 2, 697 100.0 67.3 25.9 6.8 Percentage distribution 

North Carolina... .......... 33, 79 22, 427 15980 6, 272 100. 0 66.4 15.0 18.6 
Co Re a 54 , 425 , 337 , .0 : . . 3 

i crescecae: ana 110,175 | 71,850 | 36, ess} 1000| e632] s33| 15 | fee-----| MRS) Cele 6 

 Riincsecncdnesdtecs | 14,720 9, 450 2, 795 2,476 | 100.0) 64.2 19.0; 16.8 | j938 ” 100.0 222.2 50.3 27.5 

DE Eis =ctbataccnsaccans | 46, 892 30,091 | 15,853 8 | 100.0; 642) 33.8 2.0 | 1939...__- 100 0 23.2 50.6 28.2 

West Virginia... __....- | 27,115 17, 098 100.0 | 63.1 33.7 3.2 oo — 3 34.0 ye 21.5 

ss * ee | 32,279 | 7, 499 100.0 | 61.1 37.9 1.0 | 1942... 100.0 38.2 43.4 18.4 

Ee biietiniecn anes ie 102, 947 61, 997 100.0; 60.2) 39.6 . Be” See 100.0 40.9 44.5 14.6 

SS 106, 204 62, 217 100.0} 58.6) 41.4 1944. 100.0 41.4 45.8 12.8 

SSE 4, 924 2, 865 100.0; 58.2| 30.7 ae 100.0 40.7 46.8 12.5 

a tetiinct = cocndiiilinds< | 18,492 7, 624 100.0} 565) 48.5 7 aaa 100.0 40.6 48.2 11.3 

CS ea 10, 257 5, 689 100.0 55.5 33.2 “a: 100.0 43.9 45.5 10.6 

| 47,448 100.0} 53.6) 46.1 1948.-----| 100.0] 43.9] 45.5] 10.6 
9, 418 100.0) 51.5) 45.7 1949..-..-| 100.0 45.3 45.1 9.5 
| 8,100 100.0} 51.0) 30.7 1950%....-| 100.0 44.1 45.5 10.4 
| 18, 941 100.0; 50.7) 222 19512.....| 100.0 47.6 41.6 10.8 
| 2s woe | sai. ane 1962%.....) 100.0 48.3 41.0 10.7 
| Soar i000 | 4%2| 50.8 
» 037 0 . ; 1 Data not comparable with annual data for assis- 
| a eee yt +: tance based on monthly series (table 42), mainly 
| 20, 830 | 100.0} 47.5) 30.4 ae Se 
| 4,337 383 100.0} 46.9) 36.6 Fineludes balances of Federal E Relief 
| 17,200| 10,971 | 8,507| 100.0| 468] 29.8 Administration fands spent fer = 
| 6, 055 6, 893 | .; ee 46.8 | 53.2 follows: 1936, $12,500,000; 1937, 000; 1988, $5,000. 
| 4, 862 4, 677 | 905| 100.0| 46.6] 448 7 de vendor payments for medical care. 
| | 81,354 87,822] 1,782 | 100.0) 46.3) 621) 1.6 | For January-June 1960, B pon payments (amount: 

Wyoming.........- Poa a | 4610} 2112/ 1,268] 1,280| 100.0] 48.8] 27.2] 27.2 | ME f0S51,823,000) ae nae en er aeaiabie 

a i cntenantond | 13,310 | 6,049 3, 924 3,337 | 100.0) 45.4| 20.5] 25.1 ‘ 

Pennsylvania._............-. 112, 891 | 50, 258 ee 100. 0 44.5 i) aa 

New Hampshire. ......__- 7,797 | 3, 450 2,427) 1,920/ 100.0) 442) 311) 246 

A 6, 784 2, 989 oN Feed 100.0} 441] 56.9 |....... 

Michigan...................| 12978 | 47,882 47,406 | 17,900| 100.0| 421) 420| 15.0 

Minnesota..2220022.2....-.-| 57,700 | 24, 252 16,388 | 17,160| 100.0; 420| 284) 20.7 

Washington......-........-| 75,306 | 31, 483 39,906 | 3,917| 100.0| 41.8| 53.0 5.2 

Wisconsin................... 54,989} 22,920 17,140 | 14,980 | 100.0 | 41.7| 31.2] 27.2 

Virgin Islands... -....--.- 233 | 97 | | eee ..| 100.0) 41.5] 585 |....... 

California..................-| 345,916 | 141,675 | 140,255 | 63,986 | 100.0 | 41.0! 40.5| 185 

Nevads.............. spbrsss 2,721 | 1,064 553} 1,103 | 100.0) 301] 20.3) 40.5 

SE ik as seice dienes 28,770 | 10,996 12,906; 4,869} 100.0) 382| 449] 16.9 

ac cue womans 147,454 | 56,123 80,452 | 10,879 | 100.0} 381] 54.6 7.4 

ae 60,450 | 22,969) 31,919) 5,561 | 100.0 | 38.0} 528} 92 

VT 32,128 | 12,194 9,685 | 10,249 | 100.0) 38.0} 30.1) 31.9 

Massachusetts..............! 132,719 | 47,633 50, 755 34, 331 100. 0 35.9 38.2 | 25.9 

 . = ae 272,349 | 97,306 | 116,559 | 58,304] 100.0; 35.8| 428] 21.4 

Rhode Island.............-. 15, 003 5,364; 8,445) 1,195| 100.0] 35.7| 5.3] 80 

Connecticut............-..- 27, 304 9,405 | 15,376 2,523 | 100.0) 344) 56.3) 92 

' For explanatory footnotes see table 45. 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Maternal and Child Health and Child Welfare 


Table 48.—Services for crippled children: Services pro- 


Table 49.—Maternal and child health services: Ser 


Vices 
administered or supervised by State health agencies, 
by type of service, 1951 and 1952 























vided or purchased by official State agencies, 1951 and 
1952 3 
| 
| Number reported Per- 
centage 
Type of service | omy a $ 
1 rom 
| 1952 2 1951 1951 
Total number of children who received physi- | 
ERE os Ee aS 238,000 | 229,000 4.2 
Clinic service 
ES } 191,000 | 187,000 1.7 
Number of visits... ...............-----..--- | 400, 000 3.0 
Average number of visits per child *.__.______ | So pee: t Ses 
| 
Hospital in-patient care 
he, | 43,000 | 43,400 —1.0 
Number of days’ care..........--.......... |1, 360, 000 |1, 323, 000 2.8 
Average number of days per child 9_..-.....-| 31.6 EEA 
Convalescent-home care 
SE ee | 4, 900 | 5, 600 —12.9 
Oh le ee rae 473,000 | 529,000 —10.5 
Average number of days per sila °°": 96. 8 | |) | ee 
Other services by physicians 
oo fa ee 41, 000 24, 400 68. 2 
Number of visits (office and home)-_-_-._._.._. 94,000 | 89,000 6.2 
Average number of visits per child *....._. aa 2.3 | __, eS 
Crippled children on State registers at end of 
he SR ee 753,000 | 689, 000 | 9.3 





1 Services under title V, part 2, of the Social Security Act in 47 States (Ari- 


t 
? Preliminary. 
3 Based on unrounded figures. 
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zona is excluded), Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
he Virgin Islands 


























i, 
| Number reported | Per. 
F centage 
Type of service | change, : 
19522 | 1951 — 
foe ae oN en oe SBE 
Medical services 
Maternity service: } 
Cases admitted to antepartum medical | 
Re See Se | 181,000 | 189,000 —4.0 
Visits by antepartum cases to medical con- | 
I rr | 544,000 | 555,000 —20 
Cases given postpartum medical examina- 
__, SE RRS ea ee 55, 000 53, 000 44 
Infant hygi 
Individuals ‘admitted to medical service....| 436,000 | 402,000 8&3 
Visits to medical conferences. -.-............ |1, 243, 000 |1, 122, 000 10.8 
Preschool hygiene: } 
Individuals admitted to medical service....| 578,000 | 580,000 ~0.3 
Visits to medical conferences... -........... 1, 147, 000 |1, 059, 000 | 8.3 
School hygiene, examinations by physicians__/|2, 699, 000 |2, 578, 000 4.7 
Public health nursing services 
Maternity service: 
Cases admitted to antepartum nursing | 
EOE SE SR a 258,000 | 268, 000 | —4! 
Field and office visits to and by antepar- 
ee ee eee 2 647,000 | 672,000 | —3.8 
Cases given nursing service at delivery -. 3, 300 3, 900 | —14.3 
Cases admitted to postpartum nursing 
| RE RA. RR SSCS 283,000 | 281,00 | 0.8 
Nursing visits to postpartum cases. ........ 556,000 | 578, 000 | —3.9 
Infant hygiene 
Individuals “admitted to nursing service....| 688,000 | 698, 000 -14 
Field and office nursing visits.............. |1, 666, 000 |1, 730, 000 -3.7 
Preschool hygiene: 
Individuals admitted to nursing service... -| 749,000 | 732,000 24 
Field and office nursing visits.............. |1, 549, 000 |1, 577, 000 —L8 
School hygiene, field and office nursing visits. |2, 533, 000 |2, 453, 000 3.3 
Immunizations | | 
Small an _ 204 00 |, 25,00 | 24 
Dipht. = NE is antic diesaacallintiabih 1, 717, 000 |1, 671, 000 27 
Under 1 year_...._. -----| 376,000 | 348,000 | 8.0 
RN Ets as cnn oskscnannae tenet 466,000 | 450,000 | 3.6 
CO er rere | 815,000 | 789,000 | 3.3 
po PRES eee Ear See 60, 000 | 84, 000 | —-37 
| | 
Dental inspections 
Inspections 7, dentists or dental thy gienists: | 
OS SE a eer 88,000 | 80,000 9.5 
EE Ci cnc dcereacbascasdaneeaha 2, 472,000 2, 592, 000 —4.6 
Midwife supervision 
Visits for midwife supervision... ............- 29,000 | 32, 000 | —9.4 





| Services under title Ya part 1, of the Social Security Act in the 48 States, 


Alaska, the District of Columbia, "Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
3 Preliminary 


3 Based on unrounded figures. 


Social Security 


Table 


Table 50.—Child welfare services: Number and percentage distribution of children receiving services from public welfare 
agencies, by State and by living arrangements, December 31, 1952 } 
























































In homes of parents | In foster-family In institutions and 
or relatives homes elsewhere * 
State and reporting coverage ? Total | 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
DL Oo CUNEO. cones ceccnacedabodendncssssedecabneamietndadhdncdthanarendubsynGee 4 260, 896 | 100, 928 (5) 115, 653 ® 44,017 ® 
With substantially complete reports, total..................-------.------------------- 4240,191 | 96, 876 41 | 101,588 42| 41,429 17 
i nctnds cccsandenncdsctewstinpmkondsbigetaendahrantaessomsannanaataaanaee 9, 418 7, 246 77 1, 335 14 837 4 
te eR aa Ee CISPR EINE ER ERE ERIE: “AT” 639 195 31 | 169 26 275 48 
ld. ccbinvcséebaneminesosscecaseahccssobedesdangelaabeeeahecedebsalan aaa 1, 966 1, 045 53 785 40 136 7 
i ndicencsdchnacuddinedcoondaeseccennneiuemaah nena dptaseaavaaaal 1, 660 788 47 710 43 162 10 
«1000 sinegdidecodass cckide cecédantabbaasenetdnestnsatibidetastncnaenlle 42,401 1,349 57 767 32 272 ll 
i inedegasnedsibennséadcsunctsdesdatasie namin aa 4 5, 926 1, 086 19 3, 642 62 1, 135 19 
Ta ns canmans bapidacupinnsindsbadmiieiade ents tepiteakssmiendaaialae 936 327 35 521 56 88 9 
ES CUMIN. 6s 06d as 0s} stcseeiscsdicousianddededeaissasadeessdiseseeeauiebile 4 2, 566 915 37 890 36 680° 27 
Ea I LS” eS eet Ee ae See 2, 232 889 40 1,122 50 221 10 
Ee ee een SE eee eee Se 2, 495 1,307 52 925 37 263 ll 
ES Ee eee: SA Le Se Ee eee Te ee nt eee Een 263 199 | 76 40 15 4 9 
ET a SE ea ee aes eS eee ee ee 5, 956 2,079 35 3, 443 58 434 7 
| REESE SE IRR SII ORS. 5 (ONES AS 0S < SRSS ERIE Soe SP ee 12, 633 5, 716 45 4,611 37 2, 306 18 
RE a et See Le er Sen ee ae ee 2,743 2, 013 73 443 16 287 ll 
PAARL 1 NRE LR RE PROSE: Eas Bete | 42,247 869 39 698 31 661 30 
4, 293 2, 365 55 1,127 26 801 19 
3, 055 460 15 2, 354 77 241 8 
43, 000 808 27 1,970 66 209 7 
4, 303 734 17 2, 979 69 590 14 
47,385 | 748 10 6, 076 &3 547 7 
2, 271 | 809 | 36 1,346 59 116 5 
49, 083 5, 720 63 2, 656 30 661 7 
3,570 | 3, 010 | 84 335 10 225 6 
3,511 | 1, 655 | 47 1, 545 44 311 9 
EES a eit 98 973 | 449 | 46 424 44 100 10 
Nebraska... .__- 1, 823 | 879 48 457 25 487 27 
|. EIGER RES ae EEE SRS, REL PEM OE. 223 71 32 103 46 49 22 
SION G 6 onic cacnndnccasndeocveuhdncabindndaced theres ehebasailedpeamnemmiag | 2, 330 | 965 | 42 936 40 429 18 
i EIR ir: | ir int amet eee ee | 7,062 1, 267 | 18 4,618 65 1,177 17 
Is 152 ssi:deensn otaramnsineamecnemienheiesnatensdaiiadinideaneai te coi laeilaaia 1, 346 579 | 43 577 43 190 14 
os bos be Oe oo ce ee, Ta. oe ee ean | 39,740 4, 455 | 11 21, 791 55 13, 404 34 
North Carolina. ORE 20) POR PE RS PR BE 11, 921 | 6, 654 | 56 3, 034 25 2, 233 19 
IN 16.5316 2k. 5. acecetecnscaceieneimatenaed | 3,480 | 3, 233 | 93 101 3 146 a 
Ohio...... nenasiciusnsikeie oisaits wenskshitteiosice esto ape ates a Soe 417,121 | 4, 605 | 27 8, 252 48 4, 215 25 
ic (s EET o aol 1, 401 411 | 29 578 41 412 30 
ee ee | Se 2, 383 | 893 | 37 1,370 58 120 5 
Puerto Rico F -| 10,942 | 8, 518 | 78 464 4 1, 960 18 
i EE: ARR NRET Se RR DRE = ARE Se 1, 935 | 701 | 36 1, 005 52 229 12 
South Carolina winecdeusatluhitiucashtdiaenaes ---| 4,103 2, 797 | 68 483 12 823 20 
RET a RR RS RTS ean Se MR Res It eed Ss 799 407 | 51 302 38 90 ll 
El I A EE Re elere | eter |... EAS RIOR! ee o | 2,760 1, 330 48 1, 147 41 292 11 
Texas....... icsdighntba & PRES 2, 348 1, 580 | 67 583 25 185 8 
ss nn a RRR eR I ihe E or 1, 022 | 420 | 41 545 53 57 6 
RG tere eek, dst ae ee ee eee at 731 | 41 827 46 222 13 
Virgin Islands - - cicaeilil ttiel 290 | 188 | 65 | 46 16 56 19 
STILE...) Tat. |.) -cndubcevesesachaheeneeaeebaiialel onl 8,343 | 2, 649 | 32| 4,875 58 819 1 
ae ee eel eee ee ee 38 2, 767 48 818 14 
West Virginia ventana ----| 7,544| 5,007 | 66 | 1, 25 | 652 g 
Wisconsin....__. Ty) Mer eNs gt 2 se ii aot a ae 42 3, 78 49 | 679 9 
Wyoming......... ~cunenpponenasittnstiealsecssijiccetiiiniliiidadaatiill 454 297 | 65 | 144 | 32 13 3 
Pre abegianS CORONER, BOER. oa .on ance cc ééncacadiccecasscnnacs «at, 2 4,052} (8) 14,065 | (5) 2,588; © 
California......... ED SE Tee Oe ee SOE | 14,443 144%) @® | 11,34] ©& 1,605; 
Georgia........... cash ddan. cas tame a uate S508 745| () | 1,222) @ 368 (8) 
IE antes: SRR ae era RS Meee 3, 927 1, 813 (5) 1, 499 (3) 615 (5) 


' Services under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act in the 48 States, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


? States with substantially complete reports are those reporting on 90 percent 
or more of the children served. 








States with incomplete reports are those report- 


ing on less than 90 percent of the children served. 
+ Includes 34,776 children reported as living in institutions and 9,241 as living 


elsewhere. 


Children reported in institutions represent only those served by 


workers attached to State or local public welfare agencies and not all children 


receiving institutional care. 
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4 Includes some children whose whereabouts is unknown (less than 1 percent 
for the total). 


5’ Not computed because of incomplete report. 
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Federal Credit Unions 


Table 51.—Federal credit unions: Assets and liabilities, 
December 31, 1952, and December 31, 1951 














| 

Percentage 

Amount distribution 

Assets and liabilities | wee rg pee 
ge o . 

Pea” | Pegsth | aur | at, | 31 

year 1952 | 1951 

| 

Total assets.__.__- $662, 408, 869 |$504, 714, 580 |$157, 694, 289 100.0 | 100.0 
Loans to members... 415, 062,315 | 299,755,775 | 115,306,540 | 62.6 | 59.4 
) SS > 66, 033,714 | 63,574,011 | 2,459,703 | 10.0| 12.6 
U. of bendias . 85, 859,900 | 77,678,164 | 8,181,736 | 12.9] 15.4 
Savingsandloanshares} 80,155,252 | 53,776,524 | 26,378,728 | 12.1] 10.6 


























Sie te aaa 10,297,188 | 6,470,564 | 3,826,624) 1.6; 1.3 
Other assets... ------ 5,000,500 | 3,459,542 | 1,540,958] .8| 17 
Total liabilities. | 662, 408, 869 | 504, 714, 580 | 157, 694, 289 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Notes payable_______. 16,091,405 | 8, 686, 559 | 7,404,846 | 2.4/ 1.7 
Accounts coreple and | 
other liabilities. ____- 1,715,599 | 1, 244, 784 | 470, 815 3 4 
__ eae 597, 374, 117 | 457, 402,124 | 139,971,993 | 90.2 | 90.6 
Reserve for badloans--| 19,571,805 | 15,542,645! 4,029,160| 3.0; 3.1 
iS} reserve for de- 
linquent loans-_-.... 988, 926 | 736, 062 | 252, 864 .k 1 
Undivided profits..___ 26, 667, 017 | 21, 102, 406 | 5,564,611} 4.0) 4.2 





Table 52.—Federal credit unions: Number and status, 
1935-32 





Number of charters 





Year Outstanding at end of year 


Net 
Granted | Canceled change 


| | 
| | Total | Inactive Operating 








| 


= NR Ee _. seers. 1 906 906 | 134 722 
| a 956 4) 952 1, 858 107 1, 751 
SMM BT 638 | 69 | 569 2, 427 | 114 | 2, 313 
| RE ES 515 83 | 432 2, 859 | 99 2, 760 
| REE hes 529 93 | 436 3, 295 113 3, 182 
—...... 666 76 | 590 3, 885 | 129 | 3, 756 
"Ss | 583 89 494 4, 379 151 | 4, 228 
“Sea ae | 187 89 98 4, 477 332 4, 145 
SES | 108 321' —213 4, 264 | 326 | =: 3, 988 
RE | 69 285 | —216 4, 048 | 233 | 3,815 
7 ea 96 185 | —89 3, 959 | 202 | 3, 757 
| See 157 151 | 6 3, 965 204 3, 761 
fre 207 159 48 4,013 168 | 3, 845 
ae 341 130 211 4, 224 166 4, 058 
ee 523 101 422 4, 646 | 151 4, 495 
I lsediciniiphawi 565 83 482 5, 128 144 4, 984 
 Sepeees 533 75 458 5, 586 | 188 5, 398 
es 692 115 577 6, 163 238 5, 925 





1 Includes 78 charters granted in 1934. 





Table 53.—Federal credit unions: Number of credit 
unions, number of members, and amount of assets, 
shares, and loans outstanding December 31, reporting 
a credit unions, 1935-52 








Number of | | | } 


























j 
| 
" reporting } Number of | 
Year ik |‘members | Assets Shares Loans 
x. 1 | | 
ss | ial 
eee 762 | 118,665 | $2,368,521 | $2, 224, 608 | $1,890, ap 
—. 1,725 | 307,651 | 9, 142,943 | 8, 496, 526 | 7, 330, 248 
es 2; 296 | 482,441 | 19,249,738 | 17,636,414 | 15, 683,67 
a 2, 753 | 631, 436 29, 621, 501 26, 869, 367 | 23, 824, 703 
ae 3,172 849, 806 47, 796, 278 43, 314, 433 37, 663, 782 
ee 3, 739 1, 126, 222 72, 500, 539 | 65, 780, 063 55, 801, 026 
4,144 1, 396, 696 | 105, 656,839 | 96,816,948 | 69, 249, 487 
ERASERS 4,070 1, 347, 519 | 119, 232, 893 | 109, 498, 801 42, 886, 750 
RE 3,859 | 1,302,363 | 126,948,085 | 116,988,974 | 35, 228, 153 
: eee 3, 795 1, 303, 801 | 144, 266,156 | 133, 586, 147 | 34, 403, 467 
See 3, 757 1, 216, 625 | 153, 103,120 | 140, 613, 962 35, 155, 414 
aa 3, 761 1, 302, 132 | 173, 166,459 | 159, 718, 040 | 56, 800, 937 
_ eae 3, 845 1, 445, 915 | 210, 375, 571 | 192,410,043 | 91,372,197 
4,058 | 1,628,339 | 258,411,736 | 235, 008,368 | 137, 642,327 
4, 495 1, 819, 606 | 316, 362, 504 | 285, 000, 934 | 186, 218, 022 
4, 984 2, 126,823 | 405, 834,976 | 361,924,778 | 263, 735, 838 
5, 398 2, 463, 898 | 504,714,580 | 457, 402,124 | 209, 755, 775 
5,925 | 2,853, 241 | 662, 408, 860 | 507, 374, 117 | 415, 062, 315 


' 





1 In the period 1945-52, the number of operating and reporting credit unions 
was the same. In other years, the number of credit unions that reported was 
less than the number in operation. 


Table 54.—Federal credit unions: Liquidations, 1935-52 








|  Liquidations completed 
Item 
| 1935-52 1951 | 1952 
Number of Federal credit unions. .-.....-. } 1, 945 64 105 
Paid 100 percent or more.........-........... } 1, 555 45 87 
Paid less than 100 percent..................-.- | 390 19 18 


PURE OF IIIB os oan wen ccccccnccscs 
Received 100 percent or more 
Received less than 100 percent 


190,983 | 5,580 12, 008 
154,967 | 4, 038 | 11, 236 
36, 016 1, 542 | 772 


I i ne caenniubel |$9, 738, 903 $410, 434 's1, 235,318 
Repaid 100 percent or more !__.............-.| 8,734,498 | 353, 514 | 1, 220, 125 
Repaid less than 100 percent ?.............-.. 1, 004, 405 | 56, 920 | 15, 188 





1 In addition, dividends were ait ou some of these shares as follows: 1935-82, 
$495,799; 1951, $26,656; 1952, $57,437. 


2'The losses on these shares were as follows: 1935-52, $113,803; 1951, $5,243; 
1952, $2,627 
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Social Security Act Amended 


HE Seventy-third Congress, in 
Te closing days of its first ses- 

sion, passed two bills amending 
the Social Security Act. Public Law 
No. 269, signed by President Eisen- 
hower on August 14, 1953, extends to 
July 1, 1955, the period in which old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits of $160 a month are provided 
for military service. Until the amend- 
ment was adopted, wage credits were 
provided only for service performed 
before January 1, 1954. The new law 
also extends the provision governing 
the time for filing claims for lump- 
sum death payments under old-age 
and survivors insurance when serv- 
icemen who have died overseas are 
reburied in this country. The 2-year 
period in which the claim may be 
filed runs from the date of reburial 
in this country. The amendment ex- 
tends the provision, which formerly 
applied only in cases of deaths occur- 
ring before January 1, 1954, to deaths 
occurring before July 1, 1955. 

Public Law No. 279 was signed by 
the President on August 15. Under it, 
State and local employees in Wiscon- 
sin who are members of State retire- 
ment funds may be covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance if the 
State wishes, and at the same time 
retain the protection of the State 
fund. The amendment makes an ex- 
ception to the provision prohibiting 
coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance of employees who are in 
positions that are covered by a State 
or local retirement system at the time 
coverage is extended to the coverage 
group to which they belong. 


Program Operations 


Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 5.6 million per- 
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sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of July—64,000 more than 
at the end of June. Three-fifths of 
the increase was accounted for by 
persons receiving old-age benefits and 
about one-fourth by other aged bene- 
ficiaries. July was the twelfth con- 
secutive month in which the increase 
exceeded 60,000. Monthly benefits 
being paid at the end of July totaled 
$236.4 million, an increase of $3.4 
million from the monthly rate at the 
end of June. 

The number of retired workers re- 
ceiving old-age benefits exceeded 3 
million for the first time in July. Al- 
most 9 years had passed after the 
inauguration of monthly payments 
before retirement benefits were being 
paid to 1 million retired workers each 
month; the 2-million figure was 
reached 2% years later, and the 3- 
million mark in slightly more than 
two additional years. The rapid 
growth in recent years in the number 
of old-age beneficiaries resulted 
chiefly from the liberalized insured- 
status requirements under the 1950 
amendments; the extension of cover- 
age under the 1950 amendments, 
which increased the insured popula- 
tion; and the liberalizations in the 
work clause provided by the 1950 and 
the 1952 amendments. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
115,600 persons in July, slightly fewer 
than in June but more than the num- 
ber awarded in July of any other 
year. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in July totaled $7.9 million. 
The average lump-sum amount per 
worker represented in the awards 
during July reached an all-time high 
of $171.58. 

At the end of June 1953, monthly 
benefits were being withheld from 
355,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 


age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits. 
From a high figure of 378,000 bene- 
fits withheld in June 1952 (excluding 
child’s benefits withheld, for which 
data are not readily available), the 
number dropped to a low of 335,000 
in March 1953. Although the number 
has increased since March, the pro- 
portion of all beneficiaries with bene- 
fits withheld in June 1953 was about 
1.5 percent less than a year earlier. 

Benefits withheld in June because 
the beneficiaries (under age 75) were 
working for wages of more than $75 a 
month accounted for 71 percent of all 
suspensions. Wife’s or husband’s 
benefits withheld because of the em- 
ployment of the old-age beneficiary 
represented 13 percent of the suspen- 
sions, while 10 percent were ac- 
counted for by the self-employment 
of the beneficiary or of the old-age 
beneficiary on whose earnings the 
wife’s or husband’s benefits are based. 


BEGINNING WITH THE JuLy 1953 data 
presented in the Current Operating 
Statistics section of this issue, the 
tables for the public assistance pro- 
grams have been revised to include, 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance, vendor payments for medical 
care and cases receiving only such 
payments. Data for general assistance 
continue to exclude vendor payments 
for medical care and cases receiving 
such payments. (See page 16 for a 
more detailed account of the changes.) 
The following analysis is based on the 
new series. 

Public assistance expenditures in 
July, including vendor payments for 
medical care, declined more than $2 
million (1.1 percent) from the June 
total to $210 million; the number of 
persons receiving assistance declined 








less than 1 percent. In July, as in the 
four preceding months, the decreases 
in the number of recipients occurred 
in old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and general assist- 
ance; similarly, the largest decrease, 
2.7 percent, took place in the general 
assistance caseload. One additional 
State, Tennessee, initiated a program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled during the month, bringing 
to 40 the number of States providing 
this type of assistance. 

In aid to dependent children, poli- 
cies relating to summer employment 
resulted in significant changes in 
three States. Arkansas closed more 
than 2,200 cases in July because of 
the availability of farm employment. 
More than 2,500 cases had been closed 
for this reason in June. Mississippi 
has a similar policy but, because of a 
falling off in agricultural employment 
in July, found it necessary to rein- 
state many of the cases it had sus- 
pended in June. When Oregon with- 
drew assistance, for the summer 
months, to able-bodied children aged 
14 or over, the number of families 
receiving assistance dropped 14 per- 
cent and the number of children de- 
creased 19 percent. 

For the country as a whole, average 
payments for all programs were lower 
in July than in June, although a ma- 
jority of the States reported small in- 
creases in averages for each program. 
The decline in the average payments 
for all States combined ranged from 
5 cents for general assistance to $1.13 
per family for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The decreases reflect fairly sub- 
stantial reductions in payments in a 
few States. West Virginia reduced 
from 85 percent to 70 percent the 
proportion of the recipient’s require- 
ments to be met by the money pay- 
ment and other income. As a result, 
the average payments were less in all 
programs by amounts ranging from 
$4 for general assistance to $12 for 
families getting aid to dependent 
children. 

A number of changes occurred in the 
District of Columbia in July; the net 
effect was a lower average payment 
for each program. The maximum 
payments for all programs were 
raised from $180 to $200, and cost 

(Continued on page 8) 


Selected current statistics 
(Corrected to Sept. 9, 1953] 





























' ' 


I Jul J | mans: 
tem uly une uly a a 
1953 1953 | 1952 
1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
DH Rowe os cc poccwcnbdicbeccwnesess | 64, 668 64, 64, 176 62, 966 62, 84 
EL sata eee ear 63, 120 63, 172 62, 234 61, 293 61, O45 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
SC EE ER ee ee Seeprere eee 47, 200 |. kcaeees 45, 900 45, 409 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
eS ENINEED cae eR 36, 700 36, 600 35, 100 35, 717 34, 85 
Uasegneyed Se hiietaichihiendnth-cahsemens 1, 548 1, 562 1,942 1,673 1.8 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

Ree SO Pw FE SS $288. 1 $286.3 $266, 3 $269. 7 $254.3 
Employees’ income *...............---.--. 201.7 200. 0 180.8 184.3 170, 
Proprietors’ and rental income. -._._........ 50.0 50.1 51.5 61.2 80.7 
Personal interest income and dividends - - _. 22.5 22.3 20.9 21.0 05 
AE LS a a a 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 23 
Social insurance and related payments *____ 9.0 9.0 8.0 7.9 rh) 
Vi pees. 2 enone allowances*® and ‘ P . 

cape or caelies J wth. ~ tense ig o@ ; ° . 1? 
Missellenenes income payments '*__.__.__. 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 a5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 1! 
Number (in thousands)................. 5, 638 5, 574 Lg eee thes 
Amount (in thousands)... -............ $236, 360 $232, 999 $162, 297 | $2, 228,969 | $1,884, 5 
Aver RRS ae $50. 56 $50. 42 SEP. GO 1... ccce asieooane 
Awards (in thousands): 
| TSE Ae a 116 136 32 1,053 1% 
(RSE 2 SS ES aa eelindigs $5, 354 $6, 301 $067 $42) 750 $42, 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands) ................ 980 805 1, 492 11,174 10, % 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

SONNE 6 2 ii Bit ndalitinc dubs soodee | 3, 906 3,773 5, 308 54,311 50, 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - - ail 3, 105 8, 230 4, 006 45,777 41,50 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) .- 675 734 871 874 vw 
Benet paid Dn wil pe $69 $72 $389 $998 SH 

verage weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ais tiacantn daspcicssiaciassi bits bate $23. 08 $23. 23 #22. 98 $22.79 $21.0 
Public Assistance 3 | | 

Reciplents (in thousands): | 
Old-age assistance. -...................--..| 2, 604 2, 609 . _ a ee 
Aid to ‘to dependent children: | 

Famil ies. <a 555 564 579 

Childre ® 1, 469 1, 494 Fae See 
Aid to the biind. 99 | 99 ee ae 
pete Socemanentty and tay Gaskied. 182 | 179 9 eee ie 

Pa cts ib elena tb ME Se Mah | 248 | 255 $07 }..........03220 3 

Average : 

Old-ape asvista eR PURE REET EE $50. 99 $51.08 | GO.E ¥.08cuk od Bt ~oskehin 
Aid to dependent children (pet tazaliy) - 27] 82. 85 | 83.98 | (CO er 
Fo OEE ere ea 55, 34 | 55. 53 | Sd Enanudenbons |. coe 
Aid to the a and totally disabled _ 53. 42 | 53.72 | $061) F06sis- ass 
odptilacucccpildiactsm eames 47.11 47.16 (3 SecSee ee 


1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
colons figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance programs. Data for July 1953 and July 1952 
not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economi 
Department of Commerce. Continental Unite 
a except for employees’ income, which includes 

of Federal civilian and military’ personne] in all 





5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance con 
tions from the self-employed excluded from total but 
not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income — workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay. and 
Government sonication, to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel.@ Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs, 


tribu- 








aie to — bon J the ¢ spect pa 
ce programs and general ass ce 

8 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefit 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; wor 
compensation: State and railroad unemployme 
insurance and temporary disability benefits; am 
unemployment allowances to veterans under th 
Servicemen’s yp Act and the Veterat 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act a 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance A¢ 

© Includes payments under the Government 2 
insurance, national service li , and 
tary and naval Es ms, the Governme 
contribution to non t organizations, busint 
transfer pa mye mts, and recoveries under the Ee 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers a 


seamen. 

" Benefit in current-pa nt status is subject? 
no deduction or only to uction of fixed amout 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; @ 
endar- figures ag wt payments certified. 

8 Monthly amounts 


8 Except for general assistance, includes 
payments for medical care and cases 
such payments. 
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annual amounts s% 
justed for voided benefit chee! checks and benefit refunds 


receiving only 
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Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled: 
The Young Recipients 


by Garnett A. LEsTER* 


Young disabled persons, those under age 35, were the most 
seriously handicapped of all recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in mid-1951. Many suffered from 
mental deficiency and other disabilities of congenital or birth 
origin. Relatively more of them than of the older recipients 
were confined to their homes and required services from other 
persons in daily activities and their disabilities were also of 


longer duration. 


the permanently and totally 
disabled have certain important 
characteristics that distinguish them 
from the others receiving this type of 
aid. These recipients presumably 
have more years yet to live than do 
those in the older age groups, and 
their greater life expectancy means 
that any successful efforts in helping 
them adjust to their handicaps or be- 
come fully or partially self-support- 
ing are particularly worthwhile. Cer- 
tain types of disabilities were much 
more prevalent among the younger 
group than among older recipients, 
and their living arrangements and 
employment histories also differed 
from those of the other recipients. 
The findings presented in this 
article were obtained from a sample 
study of the social and medical 
characteristics of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
conducted in mid-1951 by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance with the coopera- 
tion of 30 State agencies administer- 
ing this category of assistance.! The 
sample represented 9,285 recipients 
who, at the time of the study, had 
reached their eighteenth, but not 


Te young recipients of aid to 


* Public Assistance Research Analyst, 
Region V of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Chicago. 


1For a description of the study, see 
“Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 
abled: Recipients With Heart Disease,” 
Social Security Bulletin, July 1953. See 
also Characteristics of Recipients of Aid 
to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, 
Mid-1951 (Public Assistance Report No. 
22), April 1953. 
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their thirty-fifth birthday; 33,971 re- 
cipients aged 35-54; and 50,103 re- 
cipients aged 55 or over. 


Major Types of Impairments 

Disabilities were classified in 52 
categories, with three types—mental 
deficiency, cerebral spastic infantile 
paralysis, and epilepsy—the most 
common, affecting almost 40 percent 
of the young recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. The 
impairment disabling the greatest 
number was mental deficiency. The 
proportion (about 20 percent) is more 
than twice as large as the proportion 
of mental defectives in the age group 
35-54 and more than seven times that 
in the group of recipients aged 55 and 
over. The decline of mental deficiency 
in terms of the percentages of older 
recipients with such impairment is 
not paralleled, however, by a decline 
in the number of recipients involved. 
In absolute numbers, there are more 
recipients with mental deficiency as 
their major impairment in the middle 
and older age brackets than in the 
younger group. The prominence of 
mental deficiency among the con- 
ditions disabling the young is attri- 
butable to the fact that, unlike 
chronic illnesses, such as heart dis- 
ease or arthritis, its prevalence does 
not increase with advancing age. The 
number of cases of mental deficiency 
in the general population is known to 
decline with advancing age; the im- 
pairment dates from birth, and the 
death rates are known to have been 
higher in the past for mental defec- 


tives than for the total population.* 
The higher death rates were true 
particularly of the lower-grade defec- 
tives who, if they are not institu- 
tionalized, are most likely to need as- 
sistance. Even if their death rate is 
lower today because of advances in 
medicine, normal mortality. rates 
would produce a decreasing popula- 
tion of mental defectives in the upper 
age brackets. 

The smaller absolute numbers of 
mental defectives among the youngest 
recipient group accordingly suggest 
that, despite the prevalence of the 
handicap in this group, the propor- 
tion of young mental defectives in the 
general population who receive aid is 
considerably smaller than the pro- 
portion of older ones, The fact that 
many young defectives receive care in 
the homes of parents or other rela- 
tives, as long as the relatives live and 
can provide care, would seem the 
most probable reason that they need 
public assistance less frequently. 

The impairment affecting the 
second highest proportion of the 
young disabled persons was. cerebral 
spastic infantile paralysis. This dis- 
ability affected 1 out of 10 of the 
group, and, like mental deficiency, 
lower proportions in the older age 
groups. The absolute numbers repre-. 
sented also were lower in each older 
age group. A decreasing proportion 
of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled with 
this impairment may result in the 
future from the expansion during re- 
cent years of services under the pub- 
lic programs for crippled children 


2 See Paul Lemkau, Christopher Tietze, 
and Marcia Cooper, “Mental-Hygiene 
Problems in an Urban District,” Mental 
Hygiene, April 1942, No. 2. The authors 
recognize the higher death rate but at- 
tribute greater importance to conditions 
of case finding and definition, which do 
not seem to apply to recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 








Table 1.—Number of recipients aged 18-34 and percent with specified impair- 


ment, by sex and race, 30 States, mid-1951 _ 














Sex Race 
Major Total = ae : ———— 
impairment = | ~s Feed. wekae + Nene 
a Male | male White | white 
Wt SE os. ---2-------4-- ; q 9,285 | 5, 158 | 4,127_ 6, 290 | 2, 995 
weenepereie... 22 LL... --.J-. | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Major impairments (10 most frequent) -__- 68. 6 69.0 68.0 | 69.1 | 67.2 
anne 20.3 18.0 23.2 | 22.3 16.1 
Cerebral spastic infantile paralysis--_ ---- 9.8 13.0 5.9 | 10.8 7.6 
LA a Ten Sires 8.5 9.6 | 7.2 | 8.2 9.1 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 7.2 | 4.8 | 10. 1 | 5.2 | 11.3 
Late effects of poliomyelitis. -_--_-......- 4.6 | 4.9 4.3 5.4 2.9 
eee 4.4 | 4.6 | 4.2 | 5.1 3.0 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 4.1 | 4.2 | 3.9 | 5.2 | 1.8 
Cerebral paralysis. ._.................--.-- 3.7 | 3.8 3.5 | 2.3 | 6.7 
Osteomyelitis and other diseases of the — 
musculoskeletal! system__...........--- 3.3 4.0 2.3 3.3 | 3.2 
Arrested tuberculosis_--- 2.7 ao 3.4 1.3 5.5 
All other impairments-_-__-__-__....._..._---- 31.4] 32.01 32.0 30.9 $2.8 


and under privately sponsored pro- 
grams, but the effects may not be 
noticed for several years. 

Epilepsy was the third major im- 
pairment, accounting for the disa- 
bility of 1 out of every 12 young re- 
cipients. 

The 10 major types of impairment, 
listed by order of frequency for this 
group, are shown in table 1. It will 
be noted that these 10 impairments 
accounted for the disability of almost 
70 percent of the group. 

Of the 9,285 recipients under age 
35, 5,805 had only one impairment 
and 3,480 had more than one. Cases 
with two or more impairments were 
classified under the one considered 
as the major cause of disability. The 
ranking of the proportions of the 
young disabled suffering from the 10 
most common types of impairments 
was, with minor exceptions, about the 
same both for recipients suffering 
from a single impairment and for 
those suffering from multiple impair- 
ments. The proportion affected by 
mental deficiency was highest in both 
single- and multiple-diagnoses groups. 
For those having a single impairment 
the proportions affected by cerebral 
spastic infantile paralysis and by tu- 
berculosis of the respiratory system 
ranked second and third, respectively. 
For those having multiple diagnoses, 
however, epilepsy ranked second and 
cerebral spastic infantile paralysis 
ranked third as major impairments. 

Of the 16 impairments most fre- 
quent among the youngest age group 
only three—mental deficiency, ar- 
thritis, and cerebral paralysis (other 
than the spastic infantile type)— 
were common to the top 10 in each 


age group. As already indicated, the 
proportion of recipients with mental 
deficiency was progressively smaller 
in each successive age group. The 
proportion with arthritis was larger 
in each successive age group; for cere- 
bral paralysis, the proportion for re- 
cipients aged 35 and over was about 
twice as large as that for persons 
under age 35. Diseases of the heart, 
with one exception, were much more 
prevalent in the older groups. Chronic 
rheumatic heart disease, however, 
ranked seventh in the youngest group, 
with 4.1 percent of those recipients 
affected. A progressively smaller pro- 
portion in each of the older age 
groups was affected. 

While the percentage in each age 
group affected by a particular type 
of impairment does not in itself con- 
clusively demonstrate that some im- 
pairments, more than others, are 
characteristic of any one age group, 
this information, with what is known 
about the nature of particular im- 
pairments, indicates that some are 
age-related. In addition to those men- 
tioned above, cerebral spastic paraly- 
sis, epilepsy, tuberculosis, and the late 
effects of poliomyelitis, for onc reason 
or another, seem to be more prevalent 
among the young than among the 
older recipients. 

A higher proportion of the young- 
est age group than of the older 
groups had been disabled for a long 
period of time. Almost 65 percent of 
the recipients aged 18-34 had had the 
major impairment 10 years or more, 
but the proportion was smaller in the 
other two age groups; for all recipi- 
ents it was 40.5 percent. Disabilities 
originating within the 2 years pre- 


ceding the study affected 6.8 percent 
of the youngest group. 

Origin of the major impairment 
was not reported for all cases; of 
those reported, impairments of con- 
genital or birth origin affected at 
least three times as great a propor- 
tion in the youngest age group as in 
either of the two older groups. Im- 
pairments of this type accounted for 
40.0 percent of the total for the young 
disabled, in comparison with only 8.) 
percent for the other two groups com- 
bined. This high ratio for the younger 
group reflects the high proportions 
affected by mental deficiency and 
cerebral spastic infantile paralysis, 
which are usually of congenital or 
birth origin. 


Sex and Race 


The percentages of young male and 
female recipients differed somewhat 
for certain types of impairments. 
Mental deficiency was the major in- 
firmity for 23.2 percent of the women 
but for only 18.0 percent of the men. 
One factor affecting these propor- 
tions is the number of mentally de- 
fective men and women in institu- 
tions for the mentally ill. More men 
than women are in such institutions, 
and there are relatively more women 
than men with this handicap in the 
general population who may be eligi- 
ble for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory sys- 
tem was the major impairment of 
10.1 percent of the younger women 
but only 4.8 percent of the men. For 
recipients of all ages the proportion 
was higher for men than for women, 
which is in accord with the total 
number of deaths from this cause’ 
and the rates for newly reported 
cases. The number of deaths from 
tuberculosis and new case rates for 
men and women, however, vary some- 
what with different age groups. For 
example, the number of males dying 
of this cause in 1949 who were either 
under age 10 or over age 30 at time 
of death was higher than the num- 
ber of females in the corresponding 


~3National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service, Vital Statistics of 
the United States, 1949, Part 1, table 9. 

4Robert J. Anderson and Herbert I. 
Sauer, Public Health Reports, November 
1952, p. 1104. 
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age groups. Between the ages of 10 
and 30 the circumstances were re- 
versed. For the age group 30-35 the 
numbers for men and women were 
almost the same. It appears, there- 
fore, that in the young disabled the 
sex differential under this impair- 
ment is directly related to age. 

The finding that relatively more 
men than women have cerebral spas- 
tic infantile paralysis as a major im- 
pairment (13.0 percent and 5.9 per- 
cent, respectively) seems to be sup- 
ported by the data on death rates and 
on the number of children through 
age 20 receiving services under the 
crippled children’s programs. Ap- 
parently, therefore, spastic paralysis 
is more common among men than 
women. One possible explanation for 
this sex differential is that male in- 
fants ordinarily are heavier than fe- 
male infants and that the birth of 
large babies is frequently associated 
with prolonged labor, resulting in in- 
juries to the child that may cause 
spastic paralysis.5 Some medical au- 
thorities, however, hold that spastic 
impairments are seldom the result of 
birth injuries but are congenital. 

For all types of impairments of 
congenital or birth origin there was 
little difference in proportion between 
sexes, although the proportion of men 
having such impairments was only 
slightly higher than that of women. 
On the other hand, substantially 
more men than women had impair- 
ments originating in employment in- 
jury or disease or in other injuries 
not work-connected. Impairments 
originating in injuries, however, were 
not found among many recipients, 
male or female. 

Differences were found also be- 
tween the white and nonwhite races 
in the proportions of recipients with 
certain types of major impairments. 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory sys- 
tem accounted for 5.2 percent of 
white recipients and for 11.3 percent 
of nonwhite recipients; the rate for 
arrested tuberculosis cases also was 
lower for white than for nonwhite re- 
cipients (1.3 percent and 5.5 percent, 
respectively). These proportions fol- 


5 Peggy Derse, “The Emotional Prob- 
lems of Behavior in the Spastic, Atheoid 
and Ataxic Type of Cerebral Palsy Child,” 
The American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, November—December 1950. 
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low known racial patterns in the inci- 
dence of this disease. 

Mental deficiency was the highest 
single major impairment in nonwhite 
as well as in white recipients, but the 
proportions were 16.1 percent for the 
former and 22.3 percent for the latter. 
The rate for cerebral spastic infantile 
paralysis was also higher for white 
recipients than for nonwhite recipi- 
ents (10.8 percent and 7.6 percent), 
but fewer cases of paralysis resulted 
from such cerebral accidents as 
hemorrhage or embolism among 
white recipients. The incidence of 
spastic paralysis is higher in the 
white than in the nonwhite race. 
While medical authorities are not in 
complete agreement as to the reasons 
for this racial difference, some con- 
tend that it results from the fact that 
Negro infants frequently are smaller 
than white infants, and that there is 
a lower incidence of the Rh factor 
problem among Negroes.® 

Impairments resulting from acute 
poliomyelitis were approximately 
twice as frequent among white as 
nonwhite recipients—5.4 percent and 
2.9 percent, respectively. Similar dif- 
ferences have been found before,’? and 
there seems to be substantial agree- 
ment among medical authorities that 
there is a racial differential in the 
incidence of this disease. 

Various theories have been ad- 
vanced as to the reasons for the dif- 
ferences, but there is no consensus. 
One theory suggests that there is a 
direct relationship between the inci- 
dence of acute poliomyelitis and gen- 
eral sanitation improvements. Under 
this theory the poorer sanitary fa- 
cilities resulting from the generally 
lower economic level of living of non- 
white persons produce a lower inci- 
dence of poliomyelitis. Some medical 
experts agree that a resistance is 
built up in early childhood providing 
immunity to the disease in a higher 
proportion of nonwhite than white 
persons, but they do not hold to the 
sanitation theory. Another assump- 
tion is that the difference in severity 
of attacks in the United States and 
countries where sanitation stand- 
~ 6Tbid. — 

7Selwyn D. Collins, “The Incidence of 
Poliomyelitis and Its Crippling Effects, as 


Recorded in Family Surveys,” Public 
Health Reports, Reprint No. 2696, p. 18. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution uf 
recipients aged 18-34, by living ar- 
rangement and family status and 
by sex, 30 States, mid-1951 








Living arrangement and Fe- 
family status Total | Male male 
Living arrangement_-__-_...-../ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
In own establishment --__._- 21.0 | 22.7) 189 
BIODRS évccigiwanechanicdde 5.8 2.6 9.7 
With one or more related 
8 _ pan Sh 9.9 15.8 2.5 
Stems oyna oe 3.9 2.6 5.5 
With nonrelated persons 
i OU, 5S Gaal 1.4 1.6 1.2 
In home of parent._........| 50.0} 49.6] 50.5 
In other relative’s home---.- 16.7} 16.4] 17.1 
In nonrelative’s home--_-.--. 5.2 3.7 7.1 
In hotel, rooming house, or 
boarding house - - nial 4.2 5.4 2.8 
In institution -............. 2.9 2.3 3.7 
Family status_..____........-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No spouse or children under 
Ge BOe...ias—divs.ipoeew 80.4 | 79.1} 82.0 
Spouse only................| 50 4.5 5.6 
One or more children under 
age 18, no spouse_-__....- 4.2 1.3 7.9 
Spouse and one or more chil- 
dren under age 18-_.....} 10.3 | 151 4.2 
Not reported... ...-...-..-+ 1 3 

















ards are much lower is due to the 
strain of virus rather than to sanita- 
tion methods. 


Living Arrangements 


Half the young recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
lived with their parents, and some 
lived with other relatives; in all, 
about two-thirds of them lived with 
relatives. The proportions living with 
relatives were lower in the older age 
groups. 

Fewer of the young recipients than 
of the older ones had their own es- 
tablishments, and fewer were living 
alone. One reason for the type of 
living arrangement was the recipient’s 
age. Many of the group were rather 
young to establish their own homes 
and, at that age, were more likely to 
have living parents. Another reason 
was the relatively large proportion of 
the recipients aged 18-34 who were 
confined to their homes and needed 
personal services in the essential ac- 
tivities of daily living. 

There were marked differences be- 
tween the living arrangements of men 
and women in the young disabled 
group. More men than women lived 
in their own establishment with the 
spouse present, but more women than 
men lived alone in their own es- 
tablishment. The proportion living in 
the homes of persons other than rela- 
tives was about twice as high for wo- 








men as for men, but the proportion 
living in hotels or rooming houses 
was about twice as high for men as 
for women. Recipients with children 
under age 18 were relatively one-third 
more numerous among the men than 
among the women—16.4 percent and 
12.1 percent, respectively. While data 
on marital status were not collected, 
this indirect approach through family 
status and living arrangements (table 
2) indicates that more men than wo- 
men were married. 


Mobility Status and Personal 
Services Needed 


The mobility status of the young 
recipients was reported in two broad 
groups—those confined to their homes 
and those capable of activity outside 
the home. These two groups were 
further subdivided, as shown below, 
to reflect limitation of movement. 





Mobility status Percent 
PNR CNRS 45.0 <se va os 100.0 
Confined to home ............ 25.7 
re 7.5 
cis cninnhe poe 09/066 0 8.9 
ee SS SASS ULE ees outs 9.3 
Capable of activity outside home 
or usual residence ........ 743 
With help of another person. 13.0 
With help of device ........ 5.7 
By OO io. Sein ds od cies ees 55.6 


The percentages of recipients con- 
fined to their homes were highest in 
the young disabled, but the differ- 
ences among the age groups were not 
large (25.7, 21.4, and 19.3, respec- 
tively). Almost half of all recipients 
who were housebound had as a major 
impairment one of the 10 most com- 
mon impairments of the young dis- 
abled. This finding suggests that 
many of the impairments suffered by 
the young are extremely disabling 
and account for the confinement to 
their homes of a somewhat larger 
proportion of this age group than of 
the older groups. 

For the same reason the proportion 
of the youngest age group that needed 
personal services in the essential ac- 
tivities of daily living—such as aid in 
eating, dressing, and other daily ac- 
tivities—was larger than for the two 
older groups of recipients (44.4 per- 
cent, compared with 30.0 percent and 
24.0 percent). The proportions of the 
group aged 18-34 varied according to 


the type of service needed, as shown 
below. 


Personal service needed Percent 

MET: caictmiedieere colt plas mi os 100.0 

Need for service! ............. 44.4 

a en re ee 12.5 

in oe is a 5 ib 4 KO 27.4 

In toilet functions .......... 16.3 
In other bodily hygiene func- 

MOG TEL Sb:. SK MEA 08 16.3 

In ambulating .............. 15.1 
In activities affecting personal 

DEE Foncn tess ceccsr pec 28.9 

No need for service ........... 55.6 


1Some recipients needed more than 
one type of service. 


More than half (52.5 percent) of all 
the recipients who needed one or 
more of these services had one of the 
10 impairments found most fre- 
quently among the young disabled. 


Medical Care Recommended 
and Received 


On the basis of the most recent 
physical examination, the proportion 
of recipients under age 35 having 
medical or remedial care recom- 
mended (61.6 percent) was lower than 
for other age groups. The type of serv- 
ice most often recommended for the 
younger group was physician’s serv- 
ices. Hospitalization ranked second, 
but the proportion needing this type 
of service was small compared with 
the number needing physician’s serv- 
ices. Prosthetic appliances were 
recommended for 4.3 percent and 
physical therapy for 3.8 percent. Oc- 
cupational therapy was recommended 
for 44 percent, a proportion that, 
even though relatively low, was con- 
siderably higher than for any other 
age group. Nursing care in the home 
was recommended for 3.6 percent and 
care in a nursing or convalescent 
home for 3.3 percent. 

The proportion having medical or 
other remedial care provided, ar- 
ranged for, or paid for by the agency 
during the 6 months preceding the 
study was 46.2 percent, somewhat less 
than for other age groups. Only serv- 
ices from this source were included 
in the study. Physician’s services and 
hospitalization ranked first and sec- 
ond in services received, as in services 
recommended. Recipients fitted for 
prosthetic appliances and those re- 
ceiving nursing care, either in the 


home or elsewhere, represented a re. 
latively high proportion of those reg. 
ommended for these two types of 
care. Such services were recom- 
mended, however, for a relatively 
small proportion of the young dis- 
abled. 

Not all recipients for whom medica} 
care was recommended had received 
such care. As indicated above, sery- 
ices provided from any sources other 
than the agency were not included in 
the study. Had it been feasible to 
collect data on this type, it might 
have been found that a greater pro- 
portion of those needing medical care 
received such services. The actual 
number and types of services from 
other sources depend, at least in part, 
upon other public and private fa- 
cilities for providing services supple- 
menting those of the assistance 
agencies. These facilities vary from 
State to State. 


Employment History and 
Rehabilitation Status 


As would be expected, a higher pro- 
portion of the young recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled than of the older age groups 
had never worked in regular paid em- 
ployment. This difference reflects the 
high proportion of the young disabled 
having disabilities of congenital or 
birth origin and the age of these re- 
cipients. Although the proportions 
with impairments due to employment 
injury or disease were relatively low 
for all groups, the proportion was 
lowest for those under age 35. Of all 
recipients who had worked in regular 
paid employment, the young group 
had, in general, the most recent work 
histories. Almost one-third had 
worked within the 2 years preceding 
the study. The proportions having 
worked at any time in regular paid em- 
ployment and having worked within 
the past 2 years were higher for men 
than for women. 

Work histories of regular paid em- 
ployment were less common for white 
recipients than for nonwhite recipi- 
ents in all age groups. Among the 
young disabled, slightly more than 
one-third of the white recipients and 
about half the nonwhite recipients 
had employment histories. The pre- 
ponderance of nonwhite recipients 
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with work histories does not seem to 
be explained by types of impairments 
alone; the reason may have been that 
economic necessity was so great these 
persons felt compelled to work in 
spite of their impairments. 
| The work history of recipients is 
not only taken into account in de- 
termining eligibility for aid, but it 
furnishes some clue as to prospects 
for rehabilitation. In general, “per- 
| manently and totally disabled’ means 
' that the individual has some per- 
manent impairment that precludes 
his engaging in a useful occupation 
within his competence. The impair- 
ment must be of major importance 
and verifiable by medical findings. It 
must also be a condition likely to con- 
tinue through the recipient’s lifetime 
or one that is not likely to improve. 
Factors such as age, training, skills, 
and work experience must be con- 
sidered in determining whether a dis- 
ability is “total.” A person suffering 
a major permanent disability may be 
totally disabled so that he is unable 
to perform his usual job, but training 
for another occupation may later en- 
able him to become self-supporting. 
With advances in medical science and 
methods of rehabilitation, some in- 
dividuals, who in the past were totally 
and permanently disabled, can be- 
come self-supporting. 

Information was obtained on the 
vocational rehabilitation status of re- 
cipients only during the 2 years pre- 
ceding the study. Consequently, the 
data do not reveal the total number 
or proportion of recipients ever re- 
ferred for vocational rehabilitation 
services. During the 2 years, however, 
22.7 percent of the youngest group 
had been known by or referred to a 
vocational rehabilitation agency. Al- 
most twice as Many men as women 
had been referred—28.5 percent and 
15.4 percent—and the proportion for 
each was much higher than in the 
older age groups. The number and 
percent of young recipients referred 
for vocational rehabilitation services 
may have been influenced by the 
fact that rehabilitation possibilities 
usually are considered better for 
younger persons, other things being 
equal. In all, relatively few recipi- 
ents had been referred for services— 
the result in part, probably, of the 
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newness of the disability program. 

Until the past few years, public vo- 
cational rehabilitation covered only 
training to fit the disabled person for 
work he could do. Physical restoration 
has been a part of the rehabilitation 
process only during the past decade. 
Recent discoveries and advances in 
medical science make possible physi- 
cal restoration that would not have 
been dreamed of a few years ago. 
Today it is reported, for example, 
that with proper medical care at least 
80 percent of epileptics would be able 
to lead normal lives. The team ap- 
proach, bringing in all applicable 
skills of the physician, the psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and the vocational counselor may 
bring about the rehabilitation of a 
severely disabled person where the 
skills of only one or two professions 
would not. For almost all types of im- 
pairments the possibility of success 
is greater if rehabilitation efforts are 
begun early. Thus, if the best results 
are to be achieved, there should be 
maximum cooperation and coordina- 
tion among assistance, rehabilitation, 
school, and crippled children’s pro- 
grams. 

In spite of advances in rehabilita- 
tion methods, all recipients cannot be 
rehabilitated to full economic inde- 
pendence. Physical restoration, how- 
ever, to the point that he is no longer 
dependent on the family or relatives 
in the essential activities of daily 
living would mean much to any bed- 
fast or housebound recipient. To be 
able to dress, undress, and bathe un- 
aided would be real achievements to 
any recipient who has been dependent 
for months or years on another’s help. 

Another area affecting rehabilita- 
tion efforts is one that can be over- 
come only through the education of 
society. A stigma is often placed upon 
individuals with certain types of im- 
pairments. The epileptic, for ex- 
ample, frequently cannot obtain em- 
ployment if the employer knows he 
has epilepsy, even though in some in- 
stances the epileptic may be able to 
perform the required duties as well as 
another person. Despite the success 


8 Herbert Yahraes, Epilepsy—The Ghost 
Is Out of the Closet (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 98), 1944, p. 3. 


of medical treatment, as mentioned 
above, some economic handicap still 
exists for the epileptic. 

Our society must be educated to 
accept the fact that many severely 
handicapped persons are employable. 
The experience of one manufacturing 
concern shows that many handicapped 
persons can become self-supporting if 
given an opportunity in the right 
setting. This company, launched and 
managed wholly by wheel-chair cases, 
was also partially financed by them. 
Most of the employees are double or 
single amputees, deaf mutes, blind 
persons, spastics, or persons with ad- 
vanced heart disease or arrested tu- 
berculosis. Workers receive standard 
rates of pay, and the company 
operates at a profit. 

Individual and social gains stem- 
ming from successful rehabilitation 
cannot be fully measured. From the 
standpoint of the tax dollar, however, 
it is relatively easy to see the advan- 
tages. In June 1951 the average 
monthly payment to recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled was $47.68;9 an annual pay- 
ment at this rate would be about 
$570.00. During the fiscal year 1951- 
52 the average cost per person re- 
habilitated under the Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program was 
$514.00. Because of the types and 
severity of impairments of recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the cost of their rehabilita- 
tion probably was higher than this 
average. The financial advantage of 
their rehabilitation can be seen, how- 
ever, when the short-term aspect of 
the rehabilitation expenditure is con- 
sidered. 


State Differences 


The primary purpose of the mid- 
1951 study was to obtain a national 
picture. Data were collected on a 
sample basis and when combined they 
give reliable results for the Nation. 
Because of the relatively small num- 
ber of cases studied in most States, 
however, a cross tabulation of recipi- 
ent characteristics by State would not 
give reliable results. Each State tabu- 
lation, therefore, was limited to data 


The average monthly payment for 
July 1953 was $53.42. 








relating to only one particular char- 
acteristic; one State tabulation was 
made, for example, showing the num- 
ber of recipients by age groups. An- 
other showed the number with speci- 
fied living arrangements, but none 
was made showing living arrange- 
ment by age and by State. As a re- 
sult, State comparisons for the young 
disabled must be limited to differ- 
ences in the proportions that the 
young constitute of the total group. 

The young disabled represented 
from about 1 percent to 25 percent of 
all recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in the 
States with such programs. The five 
States with the lowest proportions 
were Delaware, Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The five with the highest pro- 
portions were Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Vermont. No particular geographic 
pattern seems to be involved. 

State comparisons indicate a rela- 
tionship between age distribution and 
certain other characteristics. Colo- 
rado and Virginia, which had rela- 
tively few young disabled persons, re- 
ported 11.4 percent and 16.9 percent, 
respectively, of all recipients living in 
the home of a son, daughter, or 
parent; in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
with high proportions of the recipi- 
ents under age 35, the percentages 
living with relatives were high, 28.9 
and 31.0. In Colorado and Virginia 
the proportions of all recipients who 
were confined to their homes were 
15.1 percent and 25.2 percent, com- 


pared with 93.4 percent and 80.8 per- 
cent for Michigan and Wisconsin. Of 
all recipients in Colorado and Vir- 
ginia, 20.9 percent and 40.9 percent 
required personal services, in contrast 
to 99.4 percent and 92.0 percent in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The ex- 
planation of the differences is that in 
Colorado and Virginia the programs 
operate under a definition of per- 
manent and total disability that is 
fairly comprehensive, whereas the 
programs in Michigan and Wisconsin 
are limited to persons who are com- 
pletely helpless. 

Characteristics of recipients under 
a program that is limited to aid for 
the helpless are different from those 
of recipients under a program with 
greater coverage. The programs 
limited to the completely helpless ob- 
viously contained more recipients 
who were confined to their ho.1es 
than those programs that provided 
broader coverage. Proportionately 
more recipients in the programs 
serving only the completely helpless 
needed personal services in eating, 
dressing, and other daily activities. 
They contained more young recipi- 
ents, and undoubtedly there were dif- 
ferences in the relative proportions of 
recipients suffering from the various 
types of impairments. 


Summary 


At the time of the mid-1951 study 
approximately 10 percent of the re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled were under 35 
years of age. Mental deficiency was 


the impairment affecting the largey 
proportion—about 1 out of 5—in thi 
age group. Cerebral spastic infanti), 
paralysis and epilepsy were th. 
second and third impairments i, 
order of frequency. The proportion 
of housebound recipients as well g 
those needing personal services ip 
eating, dressing, and other daily ap. 
tivities was higher in the young dis. | 
abled than in the older age groups, 
Young disabled persons with wor 
histories were relatively few becaus 
of their age, types of impairments | 
and the high proportion having im. 
pairments of congenital or birth ori. 
gin. Slightly less than one-fourth of | 
the group had been known by or re. 
ferred to a vocational rehabilitation 
agency in the past 2 years. 

If the disabled of any one age group | 
are singled out for special attention — 
the younger group seems to be the | 
logical selection. Economic self-sup- | 
port is the desirable goal for all poten- | 


tially rehabilitable recipients, regard- 
less of age. For the young disabled, 
however, any successful rehabilitation 
efforts will presumably mean relief 
from the effects of an impairing con- 
dition for a longer period of time | 
than for older recipients. The severity 
of impairments of many of these re- 
cipients calls for the most advanced 
techniques in rehabilitative methods, 
utilizing the combined skills of the | 
various medical services, the psy- | 
chologist, and the vocational special- 
ist. Success may bring high dividends 
in reduced amounts for assistance a 
well as in the relief of human misery. 
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standards were revised to refiect 
prices as of February 1953. Because 
of a shortage of funds, however, the 
agency could meet only 78 percent of 
need as determined under the revised 
standards. 

The largest decreases in average 
payments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children occurred in Okla- 
homa ($21) and the State of Wash- 
ington ($15). Oklahoma, which had 
been meeting need in full, made re- 
ductions up to 20 percent, and Wash- 
ington changed from 10 percent to 20 


percent the reduction affecting pay- 
ments. 

During the month, two other States 
made changes in maximums affecting 
payments to recipients. The average 
old-age assistance payment in Florida 
rose $1.26 when the maximum was 
raised from $55 to $60. Illinois re- 
duced from $72 to $71 the maximum 
payment for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, when the con- 
sumers’ price index for Chicago 
dropped 3 points. 


OPERATIONS IN THE STATE unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in July re- 


flected seasonal influences. The num- 
ber of initial claims for benefits rose 
sharply— in large measure as the re- | 


sult of claims filed by workers, in- 


eligible for vacation pay, who were 
employed in plants that closed for 
vacation periods. The rise of 22.1 
percent brought the total for the 
month to 980,300. Weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed, which represent 
continuing unemployment, rose 
slightly (3.5 percent) to 3.9 million. 
The total was, however, lower than 
in any other July since the end of the 
war. 

During an average week in July, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Trends in Institutional Care of the Aged 


States making payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
who reside in institutions have been required since July 1, 1953, 
to designate an authority for establishing and maintaining 
standards in such institutions. How many of the Nation’s aged 
persons do these institutions care for? In what ways do they 
differ from the older men and women in the general popula- 
tion? The article below describes trends since 1900 in the use of 
institutional facilities by aged persons and the size and compo- 
sition of the aged institutional population in 1950. 


numbers of aged persons in 

city and county almshouses was 

oneof the elements contributing to the 
passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. Public opinion had been aroused 
by reports of wretched conditions in 
almshouses and demanded the adop- 
tion of a program of cash assistance 
to old people that would enable them 
to live out their lives amid familiar 
surroundings, in dignity and with 
self-respect. With the enactment of 
old-age assistance laws in about half 
the States in the twenties and early 
thirties and the spread of such pro- 
grams to the remaining States fol- 
lowing approval of the Social Security 
Act, many persons came to believe 
that a ‘large reduction in the aged 
almshouse population could be ex- 
pected since institutional care of the 
aged was not only undesirable but 
seemed now to be unnecessary as well. 
Condemnation of institutional care 
did not extend, to be sure, to homes 
for the aged under proprietary or 
voluntary—that is, private nonprofit 
—auspices, nor did it extend to men- 
tal hospitals, whose aged population 
was undergoing an even more rapid 
if unpublicized increase than that of 
almshouses. Disfavor attached to the 
latter only, but because almshouse 
care had become a symbol of institu- 
tional care few persons distinguished 
among the different needs served by 
the different types of institutions, 
and the anticipated reduction in de- 
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mand was expected to affect the field 
as a whole. 

To what extent has this forecast 
been correct? What has been the 
trend since 1935 in the use by aged 
persons of public institutional facili- 
ties? If their use has declined, has a 
compensating increase occurred in 
the population of private institu- 
tions? How do developments in both 
public and private institutions com- 
pare with trends in the preceding 35 
years? How do the institutionalized 
aged differ from the aged in the gen- 
eral population? The present article 
considers these questions, making use 
of data newly available from the 1950 
Census and data for earlier periods 
from the Bureau of the Census and 
other sources. 


Summary 


Between 1940 and 1950 the number 
of persons aged 65 and over living 
in institutions! increased at twice the 
rate of increase among aged persons 
in the general population. The growth 
in the proportion of the institutional- 
ized aged reflects in part the more 
rapid increase in the number of per- 
sons in the very advanced ages than 
in the aged population as a whole. 
The largest relative growth in the 
aged population took place in homes 
for the aged and in nursing homes, 
but the number in hospitals for the 
mentally ill increased almost as 
rapidly. The institutionalization rate 
among the aged rises with age and is 


~ 1See Technical Note at the end of the 
article for definition of institutional 
population. 
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highest among those 85 years of age 
and over. Relatively more aged women 
are in institutions than aged men. In 
1950, more than half the aged institu- 
tionalized population lived in homes 
for the aged and in nursing homes, 
while a little more than one-third 
were patients in hospitals for the 
mentally ill. Persons aged 65 and over 
comprised 92 percent of all residents 
in voluntary nonprofit homes for the 
aged, 83 percent of all patients in 
nursing homes, 53 percent of the resi- 
dents of public homes for the aged, 
44 percent of all patients in chronic 
disease hospitals, and 23 percent of 
the patients in hospitals for the men- 
tally ill. 

States vary widely in the avail- 
ability of resources for domiciliary 
and nursing care and therefore in the 
relative number of institutionalized 
aged. There is some association be- 
tween per capita income and institu- 
tionalization rates. 

The proportion of persons aged 65 
and over living in institutions re- 
mained relatively stable during the 
period 1900-50, fluctuating within the 
narrow limits of 2.5-3.1 percent. 
During these five decades, however, 
the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent types of institutional care 
shifted radically. The proportion of 
aged persons in public homes dropped, 
while the proportion in hospitals for 
the mentally ill increased. The rela- 
tive number in voluntary homes re- 
mained at approximately the same 
level throughout. 


Changes, 1940-50 


During the forties the number of 
persons aged 65 and over living in in- 
stitutions increased at twice the rate 
of increase among aged persons in 
the general population—74 percent 
compared with 36 percent. As a result 
the proportion of aged persons in in- 
stitutions rose from 2.46 percent in 
1940 to 3.14 percent in 1950 (table 1). 

The greater-than-average growth 
in the number of institutionalized 
aged persons would seem to be related 
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Table 1.—Number of 


sons aged 65 and over and number and percent in 


institutions, by age and sex, 1940 and 1950 



































All persons aged 65 and over Persons aged 65 and over in institutions 
Percent- } Percent- Percent of total 
Age and sex age | age population aged 65 
1950 1940 increase, 1950 1940 increase, and over 
1950 from 1950 from 
1948 1940 1950 | 1940 
Total_....... 12, 269, 537 9, 019, 314 | 36 385,419 | | 221, 965 74 3.14 2. 46 
65-69... ......... 5, 002, 936 3, 806, 657 | 31 | 88,671 () (2) 1.77 (?) 
ag, Angas 3, 411, 949 2, 569, 532 | 33 | 87, 205 () () 2. 56 (2) 
Whe vine wtnccds: 3, 277, 751 2, 278, 373 4 155, 229 () (?) 4.74 (?) 
85 and over. ._... 576, 901 364, 752 | 58 54, 314 () (2) 9. 41 (?) 
ae a 5, 796, 974 4, 406, 120 | 32 | 175, 264 | ! 114, 702 53 3.02 2. 60 
65-69... --....... 2, 424, 561 1, 896, 088 | 28 48, 629 (?) (?) 2.01 (?) 
Ws cis chu. 1, 628, 829 1, 270, 967 28 | 42,390 (?) () 2. 60 (2) 
EA aie ali 1, 506, 756 1, 082, 691 | 39 | 64,667 (2) (?) 4. 29 (?) 
85 and over. _...-. 236, 828 156, 374 | 51 19, 578 (?) () 8. 27 () 
Women.-._---..- 6, 472, 563 4, 613, 194 40 | 210,155 | ' 107, 263 96 3. 25 2.33 
he beth eid 578, 375 1, 910, 569 | 35 | 40,042 (?) | (?) 1. 55 (?) 
ING 21 Senenenoecoes 1, 783, 120 | 1, 298, 565 | 37 | 44,815 (?) | () 2. 51 (?) 
WO Lsicindiies 1, 770, 995 1, 195, 682 | 48 | 90,562 (?) | (@) 5.11 (?) 
85 and over. .... 340, 073 208, 378 | 63 | 34,736 () | (?) | 10. 21 (?) 
t ' 














1 Excludes unknown number in tuberculosis hos- 

itals. Persons aged 65 and over in tuberculosis 

Bosplias in, 1950 and ponte hy ymin ag 
that year numbered 6,592. 

3 Not available. 

Sources 


: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 


to the more rapid increase in popu- 
lation in the very advanced ages, for 
whom the need for sheltered care is 
more acute than for the age group 
65-74. Data bearing on this factor 
are presented in table 1. 

The more-than-average percentage 
increase between 1940 and 1950 in the 
number of persons in the advanced 
ages was more pronounced for women 
than for men, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the expansion in the 
number of persons living in institu- 
tions was more rapid for women. 

Data on changes during the decade 
in the number of aged persons re- 
siding in particular types of institu- 
tions are not readily available be- 
cause the population of homes for 
the aged was not separately identified 
in 1940. Rough estimates indicate that 
the most striking development was 
an increase in the number of aged 
persons living in nursing homes and 
commercial homes for the aged from 
perhaps fewer than 10,000 to some- 
what more than 90,000. The aged 
population of voluntary nonprofit 
homes for the aged may have gone up 
approximately 10 percent. The num- 
ber of persons aged 65 and over in 
homes under public auspices seems 
to have remained at about the same 
level, however, as an increase in the 
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Population: 1950, vol. Il, Characteristics of the Pop- 
ulation, part 1, U. S. Summary, chapter B, pp. 90, 
92, and vol. IV, Special Reports, tg 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, p. 15; and 16th Census of the 
United States: 1940, Population, Special Report on 
Institutional Population 14 Years Old and Over, p. 10. 


number of residents of Federal and 
State homes for veterans and their 
survivors compensated for a decline 
of approximately the same magni- 
tude in the aged population of city 
and county homes for the aged. The 
number of aged patients in hospitals 
for the mentally ill and mentally 
handicapped increased about 65 per- 
cent. Few changes, on the other hand, 
appear to have occurred in the num- 
ber of aged persons in chronic disease 
hospitals and in correctional institu- 
tions. 


Characteristics of the Institu- 
tional Population, 1950 


The needs that institutions meet 
are selective factors resulting in a 
resident population with character- 
istics different in a number of impor- 
tant respects from those of the aged 
in general. These needs—for main- 
tenance in a sheltered environment, 
for prolonged nursing care, for com- 
panionship—increase with advancing 
years as health fails, the marriage 
partner dies, or the home is given up; 
they are felt most acutely perhaps by 
individuals with few or no close rela- 
tives. Persons in institutions may be 
expected therefore to be somewhat 
older than the aged in the general 
population and to include relatively 


more widowed and single persons, Jy 
1950, 2 out of every 100 persons ageq 
65-69 were institutional residents, by, 
among persons aged 85 and over this 
proportion was as high as 9 percent 
(table 1). One-fourth of the ageg 
men in institutions and one-third of 
the aged women had never married, 
in comparison with 8 percent and 9 
percent in the total aged population, 
Widowed persons comprised 39 per. 
cent of the aged in institutions ang 
24 percent of those outside; fo, 
widowed women, the corresponding 
percentages were 58 and 54. 

Women outnumbered men among 
aged institutional residents in 1959, 
The explanation does not lie entirely 
in the fact that there are more aged 
women than aged men. For every 100 
of their sex aged 65 and over, there 
were 3.25 women in institutions and 
3.02 men. This difference would ap- 
pear to be related to major differences 
in the marital status and living ar- 
rangements of the two sexes. In 1950 
more than 6 in every 10 men aged 65 
and over were married and living 
with their wives; only one-fourth 
were widowed. Among aged women, 
on the other hand, no more than one- 
third still had a living husband, while 
a little more than half were widows. 
The higher incidence of widowhood 
among aged women results from the 
operation of two factors—husbands 
tend to be several years older than 
their wives and are therefore more 
likely to die first; and women, age for 
age, have a greater life expectancy 
than men. Persons who have lost a 
spouse are less likely to live in house- 
holds of their own and are more 
likely to become candidates for in- 
stitutional care. In 1950 almost 4 in 
every 10 women aged 65 and over but 
only a little more than 2 in every 10 
men in that age group did not main- 
tain their own households. It is this 
large, absolute difference in the num- 
ber of widowed persons and in the 
number without households of their 
own that accounts for the higher 
ratio of aged women in institutions. 
When the comparison is confined to 
nonmarried persons, relatively more 
aged men than aged women were in 
institutions in 1950. 

Little information is available on the 
economic status of the institutional- 
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jzed aged. Few can have earnings— 
the major source of income of the 
aged in the general population. To 
judge from the findings of the na- 
tional beneficiary survey made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in 1951, perhaps 6-8 percent 
were old-age and survivors insurance 
peneficiaries in April 1950, while an- 
other 1-2 percent may have been re- 
ceiving benefits under the special re- 
tirement programs for railroad and 
government workers. (The compar- 
able ratios for the aged as a whole 
were 17 percent and 5 percent, re- 
spectively.) A considerably larger 
proportion, perhaps as many as one- 
fifth, were recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. Since no residents of public 
institutions were eligible for old-age 
assistance in April 1950, the institu- 
tionalized recipients were to be found 
almost entirely in voluntary homes 
for the aged and in proprietary 
nursing homes and probably com- 
prised half or more of the 92,000 aged 
patients in the latter type of home. 
Still other aged persons in institu- 
tions were in receipt of income from 
investments, privately purchased an- 
nuities, industrial or union pensions, 
or contributions from friends or rela- 
tives, or they were drawing on 
savings, but the size of these groups 
is not known. Census returns suggest 


Table 2.—Persons aged 65 and over in 
— by type of institution, 

















Per- 

cent- 

Type of institution Number] age 

distri 
bution 
TE x= stbbea ahd Abdb eects 385, 419 100.0 
Homes for the aged... ........__. 217, 536 56.4 
Se eereserrrs 60, 424 15.7 
Federai- NE os Sinaddentedins 14, 218 3.7 
PRATT E CON EASES eS 46, 206 12.0 
SERA RO ROS: 157, 112 40.8 
Voluntary (nonprofit)... - 65, 204 16.9 
Proprietary (including nurs-— ran 
ing homes). . 91, 908 23.8 
Mental | aime a ee ae 141, 346 36.7 
iptitiebsstedebthdbehouse 2, 674 sv 
State looai dS nib adindintls timebiols 131, $22 34.2 
a Al tdi oll 6, 850 1.8 
Chronic disease bop... 8, 857 2.3 
Tuberculosis hospitals. ‘a 6, 592 1.7 
Correctional institutions... 5, 140 1.3 

—— and schools for mentally all 

handicapped... ...............- 4,184 1.1 
5 


Other pebbbenseegesoseqesesceeaesce ‘1, 764 | 





oa 3 of the ben U.S. Cents of Po 7 
ion: Special ports, part 2, chapter 
Institutional Population, pp. 16-18. . 
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Table 3.—Number of persons in institutions, number and percent aged 65 
and over and aged 75 and over, by type of institution, 1950 
































Aged 65 and over Aged 75 and over 
Type of institution ai 
Number Percent Number Percent 
TW eh eR 1, 566, 846 385, 419 24.6 209, 543 13.4 
Homes for the aged _.--..........-. 296, 783 217, 536 73.3 145, 151 48.9 
hocks cts sate lag 114, 250 60, 424 52.9 31, 565 27.6 
Federal-State._............-.. 41,811 14, 218 34.0 6, 319 15.1 
b od oeddindssadeiiuae abe 72, 439 46, 206 63.8 25, 246 34.9 
RN, cc. ncbinisimstbiiintai nian 182, 533 157, 112 86.1 113, 586 62.2 
Voluntary (nonprofit) ......... 71, 249 65, 204 91.5 47, 936 67.3 
Premises (including nursing 
lief aE 111, 284 91, 908 82.6 65, 650 59.0 
Mental hospitals. ._............... 613, 628 141, 346 23.0 54, 732 8.9 
PEE es 59, 847 2, 674 4.5 788 1.3 
STINE <tc cctechacetecsston! 537, 413 131, 822 24.5 49, 918 9.3 
a ieee, See 16, 368 6, 850 41.8 4, 026 24.6 
Chronic disease hospitals. ......... 20, 084 8, 857 44.1 Oo hae 
Tuberculosis hospitals - --......... 76, 291 6, 592 8.6 2S... -:., Aesianeaieedslinaaaliaim 
Correctional institutions... -......-. 264, 557 5, 140 1.9 | ply aL 
fg SES ee 295, 503 5, 948 2.0 > Law 
| 

1 Not available. Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census J 
2 Children’s institutions, homes and schools for fein, 1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter ©, 

the handicapped, and maternity homes. Institutional Population, pp. 15-1 


that fewer than one-third had any 
money income at all in 1949 and that 
among those who did the median in- 
come was about $700. 


Types of Institutions 


More than half the aged institu- 
tional population in 1950 lived in 
homes for the aged and in nursing 
homes (table 2). A little more than 
one-third were patients in hospitals 
for the mentally ill. The balance— 
about 7 percent of the total—con- 
sisted of patients in chronic disease 
hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, and 
other medical institutions and in- 
mates of prisons and jails. 

Large differences exist among the 
major types of institutions in the pro- 
portion of residents or patients past 
age 65. As would be expected, homes 
for the aged have the highest ratio, 
while correctional institutions have 
the lowest (table 3). Among hospi- 
tals with specialized programs, large 
percentages were found in 1950 in 
hospitals for the chronically ill (44 
percent) and hospitals for the men- 
tally ill (23 percent). 

Considerable variation in the age 
structure of the population may be 
noticed, surprisingly, among institu- 
tions devoted largely or wholly to 
meeting the needs of aged persons for 
sheltered care. More than 9 in 10 
residents of voluntary homes and 
more than 8 in 10 in proprietary 
homes were past age 65, but only 1 


in 3 residents of Federal and State 
homes were aged 65 or over. City and 
county homes occupy an intermediate 
position, with about 3 out of 5 of their 
residents in that age group. 

The differences show up even more 
strikingly when attention is directed 
to the relative number of residents 
aged 75 and over. Such persons com- 
prised two-thirds of the voluntary- 
home population but only one-third 
of the residents of homes under 
county or municipal auspices and 
one-seventh of the persons in Federal 
and State homes. 

The explanation would appear to 
be, in part, that Federal and State 
homes, with few exceptions, are domi- 
ciliary institutions for elderly or dis- 
abled veterans, with either a liberal 
age requirement for admission pur- 
poses or none at all, while voluntary 
homes commonly set the minimum 
age for admission at 65, and some 
even require new residents to be at 
least 70 years old. City and county 
homes, in many parts of the country, 
still provide care for persons of all 
ages or have been converted to in- 
firmaries for the chronically ill and 
admit patients in their late middle 
years as well as the aged. 


State Differences, 1950 


Table 4 presents State data on the 
number of aged persons in institu- 
tions in 1950 and the relation of this 
number to the total aged population. 
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Table 4.—Number and percent of per- 
sons aged 65 and over in institutions, 
by State, 1950 























Percent 

| of pop- 

State | Number | ulation 

aged 65 

and over 
ERR it -op e 385, 419 3.14 
CS ee Sena oe 1, 948 . 98 
SERRE coe IR 959 2.17 
Arkansas_- ‘ 1, 870 1. 26 
I cea cases chien! Bo , 945 3.35 
Colorado. + 4, 094 3. 54 
Connecticut iol ‘ 8, 525 4. 82 
SE hea 1,077 4.09 
at of Columbia_.._..._.- 3, 766 6. 64 
asi dh ip ideas Cage iso cainckib tie 4, 095 1.72 
OES Cah ae 3, 717 1. 69 
tte en mndtino canbe 1, 061 2. 44 

cic sheinesnen nglaeiiom<ndas 28, 128 3. 7. 
CN iiiic bins nomen nibitiete 10, 142 2. 81 
nrc nisin dm iensite 8, 836 3. 24 
ee 5, 154 2. 65 
ST dn wnins opnpiemslokais 4,417 1.88 
caidiaiiniieeerces-as ties terersdinhicshicage 2, 748 1. 55 
ital lepietithasiadinehabeseécnehaveioad 2. 82 
Si 6, 375 3.90 
Massachusetts... ............. 406 4.78 
Wo sinnneninncisis cen | 15, 434 3.34 
jae ae eieilind tin eacsocsiwaebioes 10, 101 3.75 
OO IE ae 1, 545 1.01 
SMinseatt SI COREE ae 11, 590 2. 84 
Se 1,321 2. 60 
Se , 559 3. 50 
a ik ES 7 2. 34 
New Hampshire----......._.. 808 4. 86 
| ear 13, 024 3.31 
New Mexico. -................- 383 1.16 
i. 2 EE ore 58, 006 4.61 
North Carolina... --...._..... 3, 590 | 1. 59 
North Dakota--------.... 1, 886 | 3.91 
SESE ree eee 23, 541 3. 32 
REESE 2, 988 1. 54 
___—_ ERE Sore ae 4, 481 3. 37 
ee 29, 669 3. 35 
SS eee 2, 371 3.37 
South Carolina. o~vabiaha 1, 670 1.45 
South Dakota at ae 3.20 
NEE LER PS Sees o | 4, 244 1.81 
TN Ae ga ic ccewk 7, 783 1. 52 
ee 810 1.91 
Vermont ooo ooo oon | 1, 289 3. 26 
BOI £, od bus ianbinda 5, 331 2. 49 
Weshingion id aa 8, 583 4.06 
West Virginia. _- -| 2, 355 1.70 
Hh Rae | 11,721 3.78 
SLES AR Ce Se | 413 2. 27 

| 








Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, pp. 55-71. 


State variations in the proportion of 
aged persons in institutions are re- 
lated to differences in the extent of 
facilities for care. Generally speak- 
ing, the low-income, rural States tend 
to have fewer facilities than the high- 
income, industrial States, although, 
as the table indicates, there are ex- 
ceptions. States with below-average 
institutional rates for the aged are 
also States in which the number of 
beds in voluntary homes is by and 
large considerably less than the num- 
ber in city and county homes. There 
appears to be some association be- 
tween a high per capita income, rela- 
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tively generous provision for care 
under voluntary auspices, and an in- 
stitutional rate that is higher than 
the national average. 


Trends, 1900-50 


Perspective on the increase between 
1940 and 1950 in the proportion of 
aged persons living in institutions is 
afforded by the data in table 5. The 
ratio in 1950 was higher than at any 
time since 1900 but still within the 
narrow limits of 2.5-3.1 percent of 
the total number of persons aged 65 
and over. 

This stability in the relative size 
of the institutionalized aged popula- 
tion is the product of several diver- 
gent trends that offset one another. 
During the half-century the propor- 
tion of older persons living in public 
homes for the aged declined, but the 
relative number in private homes for 
the aged and in mental hospitals in- 
creased. 

The decrease in the proportion in 
public homes affected city and county 
homes as well as the Federal and 
State institutions for veterans and 
their dependents and survivors. The 
aged population in the latter group 
of homes at the beginning of the 
present century consisted largely of 
veterans of the Civil War. They have 
been replaced since then by veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and of 
World War I, but because the num- 
bers involved in the war with Spain 
were small, and most World War I 
veterans are still under age 65, the re- 
placement has been partial only. 

The decline in the relative number 
of aged persons cared for in city and 
county homes is the result largely of 
changing standards of institutional 
care and the operations of the Fed- 
eral-State old-age assistance pro- 
gram, which until October 1950 ex- 
cluded from its benefits persons re- 
siding in any public institutions. Until 
relatively recent times, these homes— 
variously designated as almshouses, 
poorhouses, poor farms, county 
asylums, and county infirmaries—had 
housed, in proportions varying from 
State to State, the mentally ill, the 
feeble-minded, the epileptic, the blind, 
the deaf, the chronically ill, vagrants, 
petty criminals, prostitutes, unmar- 
ried mothers, abandoned and neg- 


Table 5.—Estimated number and per. 
cent of persons aged 65 and 


in institutions of specified t 
1900-50 a 


SS ee 
































Persons aged 65 and over in institutions 
| In institutions | 
Year primarily for aged | Men- 
5 tal 
Total | . hos- Other 
lr . ri- | pitals 
| Total | Public vate | | 
Number (in ithinniidiy 
1950... 385 217 60 157 141 8 
1940... 222 118 58 60 88 16 
1930...| 188] 132] 80] 52) 56). 
1920_.- 133 102 7 31 | Mi iasw 
1910...| 109 87 62 6) Ste 
1900...| 78| 65) 47| 18 | 18 | 2g 
i ' 
As percent of total population 
aged 65 and over 
1950...| 31] 18] 05] 13! 21] Of 
1940- _- 2.5 1.3 .6 -7} 10} 2 
1930...| 28] 20 1.2 of Bho 
1920...| 27] 21 1.4 6 | -6 |. 
1910...; 2.8 2.2 1.6 | .6 o® leaaaee 
1900.--} 25} 21] 15] vt 14 | 


Source: Estimated from the eile sources— 
Bureau of the Census: U.S. Census of Population: 
1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, Institutional 
I -opulation; 16th Census of the United States: 19 
Population, Special Report on Institutional Popa 
tion 14 Years Old and Over; Patients in Hospitals for 
Mental Diseases, 1933; Paupers in Almshouses, 1923; 
Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1923; Statis- 
tical Directory of State Institutions for the Defective, 
Dependent and Delinquent Classes (1919); Insane and 
Feeble-Minded in Institutions, 1910; Benevolent Institu- 
tions, 1910; Benevolent Institutions, 1904; Insane and 
Feeble-Minded in Hospitals and Institutions, 1904. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Homes for Aged in the 
United States, Bull. No. 677 (1941); Care of Aged 
Persons in the United States, Bull. No. 489 (1929). 
Population of city and county homes in 1930 and 1940 
estimated in part from annual reports of State weliare 
departments for 26 States, with data for varying 
numbers of years between 1923 and 1950. 


lected children, and the enfeebled 
aged. The care given had often been 
of such a character as to shock pub- 
lic opinion when exposed. 

Over the years the most disgraceful 
of these conditions were eliminated. 
Particular groups of inmates were 
transferred to appropriate medical 
and other specialized institutions, 
others were returned to individual- 
ized care and rehabilitation in their 
own homes, and substantial numbers 
of county homes were converted into 
county infirmaries and county hospi- 
tals. For the aged the major shift out 
of the county homes took place in the 
middle thirties, as old-age assistance 
legislation was adopted throughout 
the country under the stimulus of the 
Social Security Act. Homes in a num- 
ber of States were closed; in others, 
consolidations were effected in the in- 
terest of economy and better service 
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to the residents. Rough estimates 
suggest that the number of persons 
aged 65 and over in city and county 
homes, which had risen to perhaps 
75,000-85,000 in the early 1930’s under 
conditions of widespread distress and 
in the absence of adequate public as- 
sistance measures, dropped to a little 
more than 50,000 in 1940. The 1950 
Census counted 46,000 in such places. 
These figures represented 1.0, 0.6, and 
0.4 percent of all aged persons in the 
population. That the decline has not 
been greater may be attributed to the 
continuing need of many residents for 
sheltered care, the limited facilities 
in many areas for care under non- 
public auspices, and the development 
of medical and rehabilitative services 
for the aged and chronically ill within 
the county institutions themselves. 

The increase in the relative number 
of aged persons living in nonpublic 
homes is accounted for entirely by 
proprietary nursing homes. The gain 
in the number of residents aged 65 
and over in voluntary homes for the 
aged has barely kept pace with the 
growth in the aged population as a 
whole; they comprised an estimated 
0.6 percent of the total in 1900 and 
0.5 percent in 1950. 

The expansion that has taken place 
in nursing homes merits comment. 
Some of it was undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the introduction of old-age 
assistance on a large scale in the mid- 
dle thirties, although it was not per- 
haps until the forties that assistance 
standards in the area of medical care 
had been liberalized in enough States 
to make nursing-home care assume 
significant proportions. The assur- 
ance given nursing-home operators of 
a steady income from this source may 
be accounted perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the multiplication 
of nursing homes all over the country. 
Other influences have been the con- 
tinuing decline in the size of the 
average American home and the 
gradual disappearance of the spare 
room for the aged parent; the in- 
creasing proportion of married wo- 
men at work and therefore not avail- 
able to care for an aged relative at 
home; the gain since 1940 in the rela- 
tive number of aged persons with 
cash income of their own and able 
therefore to purchase nursing-home 
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care; and the improved ability, as a 
result of better economic conditions, 
of relatives to buy such care for aged 
family members. 

Over the half-century 1900-50, by 
far the most sustained growth, abso- 
lute and relative, in the institutional- 
ized aged population has taken place 
in hospitals for the mentally ill. Some 
of the growth must be due to the 
steady increase in facilities for the 
treatment of mental illness, making it 
possible to institutionalize disturbed 
persons who in the earlier years of the 
present century were either kept at 
home or sent to the almshouse. How 
much of the tenfold increase in the 
number of aged patients between 1900 
and 1950 was due to a corresponding 
increase in mental illness among the 
elderly or to the insufficiency of other 
types of sheltered care is a moot 
point. The rapid growth in proprie- 
tary nursing homes and the long 
waiting lists for admission to most 
voluntary nonprofit homes suggest 
the existence of a large volume of un- 
met need for domiciliary and simple 
nursing care. 

To make this point is to invite 
speculation on future trends in the 
institutional care of the aged. The 
present age structure of the popula- 
tion makes it probable that in the 
next few decades the number of per- 
sons past age 65 will continue to in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than the 
population as a whole, and that the 
fastest growing segment wiil be per- 
sons over age 75. The need for 
sheltered-care facilities is therefore 
likely to expand even more rapidly 
than in the recent past. Meeting the 
demand will put community planning 
efforts to a severe test. A substantial 
expansion in Federal facilities may 
be anticipated as the 3 million or 
more living World War I veterans 
pass into their sixties and seventies, 
and as, later in the century, an even 
larger number of World War II veter- 
ans reaches those ages. The relatively 
slow growth in the past in voluntary 
facilities does not encourage much 
hope that substantial relief can be ex- 
pected from this quarter. There re- 
main proprietary nursing homes and 
hospitals for the mentally ill. In- 
creases in the number of aged pa- 
tients in both types of facilities may 


be expected. Recent experiments in 
some cities in boarding-home care for 
the aged suggest other possibilities. 


Technical Note 


The institutional population dis- 
cussed in this article consists of per- 
sons, other than staff members and 
their families, living in places classi- 
fied by the Bureau of the Census as 
institutions. For the purposes of the 
1950 Census, certain dwelling places 
were defined as institutions if they 
“provide care for persons suffering 
from various types of disabilities, in 
which the length of stay is relatively 
long; in which, by virtue of the length 
of stay and disability, persons under 
care are classified as usual residents 
and excluded from the labor force; 
and in which some general public in- 
terest attaches to the type of dis- 
ability involved. Specifically, it in- 
cludes persons under care in correc- 
tional institutions, hospitals for men- 
tal disease, tuberculosis hospitals, 
homes for the aged and dependent, 
nursing, rest, and convalescent 
homes, homes and schools for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, 
homes for neglected and dependent 
children, training schools for juvenile 
delinquents, detention homes, and 
homes for unwed mothers.” 

This definition of institutional 
population excluded, with some minor 
exceptions, patients in general hospi- 
tals, members of religious orders 
living in convents and monasteries, 
and persons in disciplinary barracks 
or in hospital facilities for mental pa- 
tients maintained by the Armed 
Forces. 

Places classified as homes for the 
aged comprise “a somewhat hetero- 
geneous group of places, which have 
in common only that fact that a ma- 
jority of the persons under care are 
older persons. It is clear that, in ad- 
dition to age, economic dependency 
and various kinds of infirmity ac- 
count for the presence of many of the 
residents of these places . . . Federal 
and State homes comprise, generally, 
domiciliary facilities operated by the 
Veterans Administration and old 
soldiers homes operated by the States. 
County and city homes represent the 
survivors of the traditional county 
home or county poor farm and still 
retain a considerable heterogeneity 

(Continued on page 19) 


2 U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. 


IV, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, p. 4. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Welfare Expenditures 


During the fiscal year 1951-52 
social welfare expenditures in the 
United States under civilian public 
programs increased by about $1 bil- 
lion, or 5 percent. The continued 


growth of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and a substantial increase in 
expenditures for public education 
were primarily responsible for the in- 
crease in the total. Veterans’ benefits 
declined, as fewer veterans had any 
remaining educational credits on 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures’in the United States under civilian 
public programs, fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52! 















































[In millions] 
Program 1951-52 | 1950-51 1949-50 
Total 
a Dein orig ool ok Bs. enases $24,950.5 | $23, 760.0 | $23, 796. 4 
RR en Pn SI nett ch 6 dh pe ll Sa 5, 662. 3 4, 760. 5 4, 727.3 
EI ESTE RE STR PFS a ee een 2, 584.1 2, 585.1 2, 586. 0 
nee SS ETT Te 2, 553. 5 2, 405. 2 2, 186.7 
TE Ts icnentmevenascckacnoncsccereesoennenia 679. 4 526. 4 | P 481.9 
GE TST ET TES Ra 2 eS 8, 753. 8 7, 976.7 | , 7, 289.1 
FE kh a ee 4,717.4 5, 506. 1 | | 6, 525. 4 
ly 
From Federal funds 
| 
ESS EE EE 1 oe $9, 841. 5 $9,634.6 | $9, 482.7 
I ee esapoonotebbbebian 3, 331.4 2,711.6 | 1, 877.8 
Old-age and survivors insurance. --...................-.------- 2, 067.0 1, 568. 5 784. 1 
teh li eee iubinibopoccssocsunste 390.7 321.0 304. 4 
Public employee retirement ----...............-..----- 586. 1 555.0 433.6 
Unemployment insurance and employment service - - --_-- 195.3 177.8 179.9 
lroad unemployment insurance... --.........-......----- 26.3 28.3 119.6 
temporary disability insurance--................--.- 27.7 23.9 $1.1 
Workmen’s compensation. -.-.................-...----------.- 38.3 32.1 25.1 
SRE aa eee 1, 210.7 1, 189.6 1, 097.2 
Health and medical services ?....................-....---------- 350. 4 321.4 258. 8 
ee mnneniens 62 io ns ct cece nets 120.6 113.9 112.1 
ik hnecowekeneninal 253. 8 126.7 73.4 
RRR RO cE SE AD I EEE a SRS 4, 574.6 5,171.4 6, 063. 4 
Pensions and compensation ®__._............-.-.-.-----.----- 2, 193. 2 2, 120.8 2, 092. 8 
ee ociasgeeosensconeioce .7 11.0 148.3 
Health and medical services 7_.................-.-..--.------- 765. 1 691. 1 742.1 
ES ESESEN BEEN STS EET SERIE SET a 1, 381.0 2, 020. 5 2, 689. 1 
RSS CT I Rs © ye" 234.5 328.1 391.1 
From State and local funds 
ARES a Pe PRR Seis oS ES § a $15, 109.0 | $14, 125. 4 | $14, 313.7 
tlre Set alle a aA IE IO 2, 330. 9 | 2, 048.9 | 2, 849. 5 
Public employee retirement ----......_............-..-.----.-- 404.0 367.0 | 310.0 
Unemployment insurance and employment service. --......-- 991.8 | 872.7 | 1, 862. 4 
State temporary disability insurance ----..............-.----- 176.7 139.6 | 73. 5 
Workmen’s compensation *_ __...........-.-..-...--------.--- 758. 4 669.6 | 603. 6 
EE ERR ee Se. cnscccccsaes 1, 373. 4 | 1, 395. 5 | 1, 488. 8 
Health and medical services *.._..............------------0----+ 203.1 | 2, 083. 8 | 1, 927.9 
oO EN TE SET TO Sa aa 558. 412. 5 | 369. 8 
RE SRE AE EEE ae a a TY 8, 500.0 7, 850. 0 | 7, 215.7 
ne Lint LS AR a EE SE 142.8 334.7 | 462.0 








1 Data — expenditures from public funds 
(general and special) and trust accounts, and other 
expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to 
sueh accounts and loans; include administrative ex- 

tures otherwise noted. Fiscal years 
ended June 30 for Federal Government, most States, 
and some localities; for other States and localities 
fiscal years cover various 12-month periods ended in 


2 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and, from State and local funds, general 
assistance. 

3 Includes hospital construction and medical re- 
search; excludes veterans’ programs, medical ex- 
penditures of the Military tablishment and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and health and medi- 
cal services provided in connection with public 
education, public assistance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and those subordinate to the performance of 
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other functions such as those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

4 Represents vocational rehabilitation (other than 
medical rehabilitation services, included under 
health and medical services), child welfare services, 
school lunch program, and institutional care. 

’ Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropri- 
ations to Government life insurance trust fund, and 
accounts of several small revolving funds. 

§ Includes burial awards. 

7 Includes hospital construction. 

® Vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted 
homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, coun- 
seling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaranty, and 
domiciliary care. 

* Represents payments by private insurance car- 
riers, Btate funds, and self-insurers of benefits pay- 
able under State law and estimated costs of State 
administration. Administrative costs of private in- 
surance carriers and self-insurers not available. 


which to draw. Public expenditures 
for health and medical services ip. 
creased about 6 percent. Public as. 
sistance remained at about the same 
level in 1951-52 as in the preceding 
year, in spite of a 5-percent rise ip 
the consumers’ price index. 

The $25 billion spent for social wel. 
fare programs in 1951-52 represented 
7.4 percent of the gross national pro. 
duct in that year, a slightly smaller 
proportion than in 1950-51 (table 2), 
Because of the large increase in goy. 
ernment spending, primarily for de. 
fense purposes, social welfare pro. 
grams accounted for a considerably 
smaller proportion of total govern- 
ment expenditures than in the pre. 
vious few years—27 percent as com- 
pared with 34 percent or 35 percent. 
Social welfare expenditures from Fed. 
eral funds accounted for 15 percent 
of all Federal Government expendi- 
tures‘ when veterans’ programs are 
included in social welfare and 8 per- 
cent when they are excluded. About 61 
percent of all expenditures from State 
and local funds were for social welfare 
programs.? 

As in earlier years, about 60 percent 
of all social welfare expenditures 
came from State and local funds, and 
about 40 percent came from Federal 
funds. If the veterans’ programs are 
excluded, three-fourths of the re- 
maining social welfare expenditures 
were from State and local funds and 
only one-fourth were from Federal 
funds. Of the Federal funds used for 
programs other than those for vet- 
erans, more than one-third repre- 
sented grants-in-aid to the States or 
localities for programs administered 
by State or local governments. 

Some of the figures shown in table 
~ 1 Total Federal expenditures represent 
the cash consolidated budget of the Fed- 
eral Government—that is, expenditures 
from general revenues and from trust 
funds, excluding interfund transfers. 

2State and local government expendi- 
tures include expenditures from State ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust fund 
but exclude Federal grants-in-aid. Data 
for earlier years published in the Bulletin 
for February 1953, table 5, last column, 
included Federal grants-in-aid in the 
base; all the figures for social welfare 
expenditures from State and local funds 
as a percent of State and local govern- 
ment expenditures for all purposes would 
have been between 5 and 6 percentage 


points higher than those shown if cor- 
rected for this error. 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures 
under civilian public programs in 
relation to gross national product, 
fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-S1, and 
1951-52 
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Social welfare expenditures 

as percent of gross 

Program national product 
1951-52 | 1950-51 | 1949-50 
th ndihiusecea 7.4 A 8.7 
Veterans’ programs. . 1.4 1.8 2.4 
Bat. ddideue 6.0 5.9 6.3 
insurance 1.7 1.5 1.7 
Public aid. ......... 8 8 9 
Health and medical -8 .8 .8 
Education... ....... +5 = az 














1 have been revised on the basis of 
more recent data or estimates than 
were available at the time the his- 
torical series for the years 1936-37 
through 1950-51, presented in the 
February 1953 issue of the BULLETIN, 
was prepared. The changes that are 
large enough to be significant for the 
analyses of trends occur in the data 
on expenditures from State and local 
funds. There is a considerable time 
lag in the availability of reported 
data for programs not supported by 
Federal grants-in-aid, and some of 
the estimates, particularly those re- 
lating to local government expendi- 
tures, are rough and subject to fur- 
ther change as new data become 
available. The revised figures in table 
1 can be compared with those for 
earlier years without significant dis- 
tortion of trends for all programs ex- 
cept education. The figures in table 
1 on State and local expenditures for 
education incorporate a revised esti- 
mate of school construction expendi- 
tures. The comparable revised figure 
for State and local expenditures for 
education in the fiscal years 1943-44 
through 1948-49 are as follows: 


Amount 
Year (in millions) 

BON Ub. eh Eas i $2,914.2 
EG rs car iite Sed wens 00 3,280.0 
RE. Ba carys ctiasantuaee 3,654.2 
SE, dos dibho vantuuawensd 4,235.6 
DE Ctiecasccetnaekines 5,424.8 
DE caiwhesinnnascadieeet 6,288.1 


For earlier years the differences be- 
tween the revised estimates and those 
published in the February 1953 But- 
LETIN are negligible. 
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Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, October 1952- 
March 1953 

Dusing October-December 1952 the 


number of workers in covered em- 
ployment, not including the self-em- 


ployed, with wages taxable under old- 
age and survivors insurance is esti- 
mated at 43 million—2.9 percent 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1951 but 7.5 percent lower than in the 
third quarter of 1952. Their taxable 
wages, estimated at $24 billion, in- 


Estimated number of em uployers and workers and estimated amount of Seed 


in ae apf oy ee A covere 


under old-age and survivors insurance, for 























, 1940-5. 
{Corrected to Aug. 24, 1953] 
| | 
, i Total 
SS | Taxable wages * wahin in in covered 
ea og arable covered employment ¢ 
reporting employ- 
Year and quarter beer ‘ Sotos ment 
( period? | Total | Average) during | Total | Average 
thousands) (in SB per period ¢ in per 
thousands)| Millions) | worker (in miltiens) worker 
2, 500 35, 393 $32, 974 $932 35,393 | $35, 668 $1, 008 
2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 46, 363 58, 219 1,256 
2, 304 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47,656 60, 653 1, 462 
2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
2,614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
3,017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,623 
3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1,890 
3, 298 49, 018 84, 122 1,716 49,018 | 102,255 2,086 
3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46,796 | 99,989 2,137 
3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1,819 48,100 | 109,804 2, 283 
4, 440 54,600 | 110,910 2,031 54,600 | 133,800 2,451 
4, 430 56,000 | 118,700 2, 120 56,000 | 144,000 2, 587 
2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 307 483 
2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
2, 478 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
Jen 2 tae illite hd 2, 509 38, 765 2 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
po Cer enGeenaeress 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September. htnieeatnises 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
October-December_._...... 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 630 
1948 
ye SE iciecrerseeresenesdniden 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
i-Jane EEE ee 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 24, 668 609 
h = September__.......... 2, 699 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December__....__. 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 467 41, 27, 964 673 
1949 
~March............ 2, 639 38, 162 23, 376 613 38, 162 24, 254 636 
yo eames 2' 693 38,501 | 22, 571 585 38, 24, 570 632 
J y-Septem ber si scatheeaiadiabats 2, 697 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 
October-December-.......-! 2, 692 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 664 
1 
Jan -Marcoh #.........-. 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37, 400 24, 316 650 
April-June *_.............. 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 39, 500 26, 210 664 
July-September *__........ 2, 768 40, 400 22, 382 554 41, 800 28, 165 674 
mber §__..... 2, 741 36, 200 17, 574 485 41, 700 31,113 746 
1951 
Jan ~March *__........ 3, 552 43, 600 30, 175 692 43, 600 30, 900 709 
Pv S| eeeseseraaae 3, 630 45,200 | 30,515 675 45, 500 32, 900 72 
July-September eth 3, 609 45,500 | 27,658 608 46, 500 34, 000 731 
October-December *__....- 3, 616 41,800 | 22,562 540 46, 500 36, 000 774 
1952 
Janu eee 3, 580 45, 000 33, 200 738 45, 000 34, 000 756 
April-June #............... 3, 650 46, 000 32, 500 707 46, 500 35, 000 753 
July-September *_........ 3, 630 46, 500 29, 000 624 47, 500 36, 000 758 
October-December *_...-- 3, 580 43, 000 | 24, 000 558 48, 000 39, 000 812 
| 
1953 | 
January-March *.......... 3, 600 48, 000 37,000 771 48, 000 38, 000 792 























1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than | establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2PData exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 


len 
* For quarterly and pow mer for 1937-39 see the 
Bulletin, February 1947, Quarterly data for 
other years were in the nae 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 

4 For a description of the series aud quarterly data 


for 1940 see the Bulletin, Ane 1947, the Petenars 30. oar. 
terly data for other years were in 
and January 1953 issues. 
jer the 1950 ; ae “r self. oc 

under the 1950 amen ts, except for self-em: 
persons and ee ae San estimated 8 
million persons, including the 
taxable earnings of $120.1 Bae or 8 Of per person 
with taxable earnings; for 1069, the corresponding 
figures were 60 million, $128.0 and $2,133. 
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creased 6.4 percent from the total for 
October-December 1951 but declined 
17.2 percent from that for the third 
quarter of 1952. The increases resulted 
from the growth in economic activity; 
the declines followed the seasonal pat- 
tern observed in past years and re- 
sulted from the operation of the limi- 
tation on taxable wages. 

The number of employees with tax- 
able wages in January-March 1953 
(estimated at 48 million) and their 
taxable wages (estimated at $37 bil- 
lion) increased seasonally 11.6 per- 
cent and 54.0 percent, respectively, 
from the total for the preceding quar- 
ter. Increases of 6.7 percent and 11.4 
percent from January-March 1952 
were the result of over-all gains in 
employment and wage rates. 

The expansion of economic activity 
is also evident in the number of em- 
ployees and amount of wages paid in 
covered employment in the fourth 
quarter of 1952 and the first quarter 
of 1953. In October-December 1952, 
an estimated 48 million employees, 
with a total payroll of $39 billion, 
earned an average of $812 in covered 
employment. These totals represent 
gains of 3.2 percent, 8.3 percent, and 
4.9 percent, respectively, from those 
for the corresponding quarter of 
1951; they were 1.1 percent, 8.3 per- 
cent, and 7.1 percent higher than the 
figures for July-September 1952. 

Seasonal declines in January- 
March 1953 reduced the estimated 
payroll 2.6 percent from the preced- 
ing quarter’s total to $38 billion, and 
the average earnings per worker 
dropped 2.5 percent to $792. In line, 
however, with increases in employ- 
ment, hours of work, and wage rates, 
these January-March totals were sub- 
stantially higher—11.8 percent and 
4.8 percent—than those in the same 
quarter of 1952. 

In the calendar year 1952, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, 56 mil- 
lion persons received taxable wages 
amounting to $118.7 billion —in- 
creases of 2.6 percent and 7.0 percent, 
respectively, from 1951. The average 
taxable wage of $2,120 was 4.4 per- 
cent more than the average a year 
earlier. These changes resulted in the 
main from the increase in business 
activity. An estimated 4 million per- 
sons reported taxable earnings from 
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self-employment covered by the pro- 
gram amounting to $9.3 billion for 
1952. 

The estimated number of employers 
paying taxable wages was about 3.6 
million in each quarter from the be- 
ginning of 1952 through January- 
March 1953. For the calendar year 
1952, the total number of employers 
is estimated at 4.4 million, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1951. 





Revision of Public 
Assistance Tables 


Effective with data for July 1953, 
which appear in this issue of the 
Butuetin, the tables presenting in- 
formation on public assistance cases 
and payments have been revised. In 
the past, the basic tables for all pro- 
grams have excluded vendor pay- 
ments for medical care and cases re- 
ceiving only such payments. 

The revised tabulations for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
and aid to dependent children now in- 
clude all cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical 
care, or both types of payments; they 
also show the total amount of assis- 
tance, including money payments to 
recipients and vendor payments for 
medical care (tables 18, 19, 20, and 21 
in this issue). For the case counts the 
changes from those previously pub- 
lished are relatively small because 
few recipients aided under these pro- 
grams receive only vendor payments 
for medical care. Inclusion of vendor 
payments raises substantially total 
payments and average payments, 
however, in some of the States that 
make vendor payments for medical 
care. 

In previous issues of the BULLETIN 
the total and average amounts of 
vendor payments, and the average 
payments including vendor payments 
have been published for those States 
reporting such payments from funds 
for the special types of public assis- 
tance. These tables will continue to be 
published (tables 14 and 15 in this 
issue). Table 15 has been expanded to 
include the average money payment 
for those States making vendor pay- 
ments. Thus it will be possible for any- 


one to find out the average amount of 
money payments by referring to table 
15 or to the specific program table. 


Tables 14 and 15 now carry totals fo; | 


all States combined. 

Table 22, showing data for genera} 
assistance, will continue to exclude 
cases receiving only vendor pay. 
ments for medical care and the 
amount of such payments. Because 
of differing policies among States re. 
garding the use of general assistance 
funds to pay medical bills for recipi- 
ents of the special types of assistance, 
it seems inadvisable to change the 
base of the published data for the 
general assistance program. 

Data in tables showing trends in 
cases and payments (tables 11 and 12 
in this issue) reflect the above 
changes. For the special types of 
public assistance the series has been 
revised back to October 1950—the 
first month in which the Federal 
Government could contribute to ven- 
dor payments—and the continuous 
series appears in this BULLETIN. Al- 
though vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds 
are excluded from the column for the 
general assistance program, the total 
amount of such payments is included 
in the “total” column. Some States 
report vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds on 
a semiannual rather than a monthly 
basis. “Total” payments in table 12, 
as indicated in the footnote to the 
table, include an estimated monthly 
amount for such States. The “total” 
column also includes payments from 
special medical funds administered 
by assistance agencies in a few 
States; inadditionit gives an estimated 
amount for one State that reports 
semiannually on medical care pay- 
ments from funds for the special types 
of assistance. 

National average payments, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care for the special types of public 
assistance, by month, October 1950- 
July 1953, are also shown in this 
issue (table 13). 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
AnaLysis. Selected Findings of the 
National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 


1951. Baltimore: The Bureau, 
June 1953. 10 pp. and 12 tables. 
Processed. 


Data based on personal interviews 
with 18,000 old-age and aged-widow 
insurance beneficiaries on the rolls in 
December 1950. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVvI- 
SION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Major Changes in Social Security 
Legislation, 1952 (with Supplemen- 
tary Information to May 1953). 
Washington: The Division, June 
1953. 90 pp. Processed. 

Third supplement to Social Se- 
curity Legislation Throughout the 
World, published in 1950 as Report 
No. 16 of the Division of Research 
and Statistics. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


InDIA (REPUBLIC). PLANNING COMMIS- 
sion. The First Five Year Plan: 
A Summary. New Delhi: Gov- 
ernment of India, 1952. 149 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. World 
Labour Report, 1953: Report of 
the Director-General. (Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Thirty- 
Sixth Session, Geneva, 1953, Report 
I.) Geneva: The Office, 1953. 
140 pp. 


JORDANA DE Pozas, Luis. Los Seguros 
Sociales en Espana de 1936 a 1950, 
and Los Seguros Sociales en Espana 
en 1951 y 1952. Madrid: Instituto 
Nacional de Previsién, 1953. 220 
pp. and 236 pp. 

Official reviews of social insurance 
in Spain, with appendixes providing 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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statistical, administrative, and biblio- 

graphical details. 

PuTNAM, PETER. Keep Your Head 
Up, Mr. Putnam! New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 171 pp. 
$2.50. 

The author describes his experi- 
ences at the Seeing Eye School at 
Morristown, N. J., and tells how he 
was able to adjust to his blindness. 


SweEpDEN. SOCIAL WELFARE Board. So- 
cial Sweden. Stockholm: The 
Board, 1952. 462 pp. 

An official manual on all phases of 
Sweden’s social services. Includes 
chapters on social insurance, child 
welfare, public assistance, health ser- 
vices, and education. 

THE TAX FOUNDATION. Financing Un- 
employment Compensation. (Proj- 
ect Note No. 32.) New York: The 
Foundation, 1953. 40 pp. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
ciaL Councit. Selected List of 
Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals 
in English on Community Organi- 
zation and Development. New 
York: United Nations, Mar. 1953. 
24 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF VO- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Sixth 
Annual Workshop on Guidance, 
Training, and Placement, April 27- 
May 1, 1953; Report of Proceedings. 
(Rehabilitation Service Series, No. 
236, Parts I-III.) Washington: 
The Office, June 1953. 3 parts. 
Processed. 

Part I considers diagnostic guides, 
the team approach, sheltered work- 
shops, and casework supervision; 
Part II deals with community organi- 
zation, small business enterprises, 
marketing, and rural projects; and 
Part III discusses the rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded and the 
emotionally disturbed. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. New Chamber Policy on 
Social Security Program for the 
Aged: Results of Referendum 93. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1953. 
24 pp. 

CONSULTANTS ON SocraAL SEcuRITY. A 
Report to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on Exten- 
sion of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance to Additional Groups of 
Current Workers. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 32 pp. 


CRABBE, R. J. W., and Poyser, C. A. 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds. Cambridge: Published for 
the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries by Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 240 pp. $4. 
A textbook covering fundamental 

principles. 


CRUIKSHANK, NELSON H. “Your Stake 
in the Social Security Trust Fund.” 
American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 60, July 1953, pp. 12-15. 
20 cents. 

Answers the various attacks on the 
trust fund. 

Hauser, Puitie M. “Facing the Im- 
plications of an Aging Population.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
27, June 1953, pp. 162-176. $1.75. 
The major factors affecting the 

problems of aging, and the need for 

personal, social, and economic ad- 
justment to old age. 

HOHMAN, HELEN FIsHER. “Old Age 
Security in Postwar Britain: Ad- 
justing Pensions to Rising Prices, 
1946-52.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, pp. 
177-192. $1.75. 

MINNESOTA. COMMISSION ON AGING. 
Minnesota’s Aging Citizens: A Re- 
port on Their Employment, Recrea- 
tion, Living Arrangements, Eco- 
nomic Welfare. St. Paul: The 
Commission, Jan. 1953. 68 pp. 


U. S. Presmwent. Definite Plan for 
Making Our Social-Security Pro- 
grams More Effective. Message ... 
(H. Doc. 225, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 6 pp. 

Recommends “extension of cover- 
age to most of the major groups not 
now covered by any social insurance 
or public retirement system.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Davipson, GEORGE F., and Hare, Epcar, 
Jr. “The Relationship Between In- 
come Maintenance and Service 
Programs in Public Welfare: A Di- 
alogue.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 34, July 1953, pp. 114- 
118 f. 75 cents. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA. COMMITTEE ON METHODS AND 
Scope. Scope and Methods of the 
Family Service Agency: Report... 
New York: The Association, 1953. 
22 pp. 40 cents. 

Casework programs, community 
planning, group education, profes- 
sional education, research, and meth- 
ods of social casework treatment. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 10, 1953] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemployment insurance 
’ y, programs programs 
Tem 
er ya Survivor benefits disability 
Rail- 
Year and Total Toad 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? ,| Unem- 
Rail- State Veterans loy. 
Raji. | Civil road | jaws | Jel poy: 
Besa | rosa | Ser | Net Rail- | Civil dita Ve me’ | aston | insur 
- ce | ans Ad- - joy- 
rity | pent | Com- | minis | Seem! | road | Sey" | ances. | Seca lawa'™) ment im 
Act mis- | tration ? Retire- ” | Other * Insur- 
Act sion 2 rity, ment Com- minis- rity ance 
Act | acts =, tration®| Act Act 1! 
Number of beneficiaries 
1952 
(NSS aS 3, 120.3 352.7; 176.5) 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 150.9) 40.6) 1,044.2 28.4 121 32.6 26.9 870.9 0.3) 686 
A ih cbiielncscsmancas 13 3, 184.5 354, 7 178.3 2, 429. 3,'31, 495.4) 151.1 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9 11.2) 30:7 33.1 979.9 -2| 728 
September. -.....|........-..- 3, 275. 4 353. 1 179.3 2, 435. 5} 1,511.9) 150.5) 42.3) 1,050.4 32.7 10.9; 30.4 36.9 630.8 -1| 37.9 
AES, Sree 3, 345. 9 354.5) 179.6) 2,446.8) 1,534.4) 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7| 30.4 36.9 530.0 -l] @5 
November. .....|..........- 3, 393. 2 357.3 182.8 2, 453. 2) 1,549.2) 151.8 42.8) 1,060.1 32.4 10.3; 29.7 33.9 535. 9 10.2) 30.6 
SS, RS 3, 455. 8 358.0) 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,560.8) 152.9) 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1; 31.7 39.7 672.5 19.0) 41.9 
3, 518.1 359.7; 183.7| 2,466.2) 1,500.3) 153.0) 45.7) 1,071.4 41.4 11.6 31.4 40.2 952. 5 31.0) 50.7 
3, 597.8 361.3 184.6) 2,470.2) 1,606.4) 153.8) 46.6) 1,074.7 37.0 11.1; 32.0 3.3 956. 3 38.4) 60.0 
3, 680. 7 362.0, 185.7} 2,476.1) 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6 44.3 13.5} 36.7 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 67.4 
3, 754.0 365. 4 186. 5 2, 486.5) 1,647.1) 155.6, 48.4) 1,083. 2| 47.7 14.7 35.0 31.3 840. 4 36.7; 45.3 
3, 822.7 368. 1 187.5 2, 496. 5} 1,664.0) 156.3 49.4) 1,086.4 47.0) 12.9, 33.6 27.3 772.1 31.3) 27.5 
3, 887.3 370.5; 189.0) 2,505.8) 1,686.3) 157.1 50.9) 1,089.3 46.9 12.4) 34.9 29.8 734.1 29.2; 220 
3, 937.8 372.0; 190.4) 2,516.0) 1,690.8) 158.1 51.1) 1,000.9 46.0 _ 3 34.2 28. ly 675.0 30.1) 217 
Amount of benefits 
ge $1, 188,702) $21,074) $114, 166! $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)....... $105, 606! $11, 736. $12, 267! SEE, Se NSE $518, 700).........-. $15, 961 
ng, OE SEE 1, 085, 488 55,141} 119, 912! 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1,559)......-. 111,799; 13,328) 13,943).......|........ 344, 321).......... 14, 537 
_, ara 1, 130, 721 80, 305 22, 806, 68,115) 325,265) 41, 702| 1, 603)....... lll, 193) 15, 038| 8 SRR RARE 344, O84) .......... 6, 268 
ARR 921, 465 97, 257 25,795, 72,961 331,350) 57,763) 1,704)....... 116, 133) 17,830) 17,255) $2,857)........ i, eee 917 
__,. See ae 1,118,798; 119.009) 129, 707| 77, 193 456, 279) 942) 1, 765)....... 144,302) 22,146) 19,238) 5,035)........ 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
RES 2, 566; 157,391) 137,140) 83,874! 697,830) 104,231) 1,772)....--.-. 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431) 4,660/........ 445,866; 126,630) 2,350 
_ Se BER 5,149,761} 230, 149,188) 94, 585| 1, 268,984) 130,139! 1,817)......- 333,640) 27,267) 30,610) 4,761)........ 1, 004, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39,917 
PERSE 827; 299,830) 177,053, 106,876) 1,676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283)....._- 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11,368) 776,165) 970, 39, 401 
i iaciantencgein 4,510,041) 366,887) 208, 132, 852) 1,711, 182) 176,736) 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167| 28, 500 
ae 694,080) 454,483, 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39,257; 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 50,066) 30,103, 1,737,279 , 194/103, 506 
_, PRA 5, 375, 811 718, 473| 254,240) 175, 787| 1,732, 208| 299,672) 43,884 8,409) 491,579, 32,740) 33,578) 89,259) 28,099, 1,373, 426 34, 653) 50, 804 
el te 5, 7! 1,361,046; 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938 485) 49,527; 14,014) 519,398, 57,337) 33,356 147,862) 26,297) 840,411 2, 234) 20, 217 
EES Tae 6, 548, 745; 1,613,364) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 615, 605) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,208) 37, 251/165,340| 34,689) 998, 267 3, 539) 41, 793 
28,698) 17,922; 147,536) 46,173) 5,747; 1,501 48, 267; 3,893) 3,606) 3,531) 2,045 88, 612 26; 6,004 
28,807; 18,215)  148,319)'9 46,401; 5,765) 1,627) 49,929) 4,703) 2,814) 3,160) 3,600 95, 389 14) 7,766 
14 28, 600 , 859) 149,479) 52,522) 5,765; 1,928 40,106) 4,915) 3,441) 3,311 4, 184 62, 004 9; 3,706 
1 28,684) 21,084 151,778} 53,301; 5,837) 1,971 52,262} 6,185) 3,305) 3,461 4,302 54, 227 6; 3,058 
> 28,954; 21,068) 149,984) 53,918; 6,217) 1,988; 47,924) 5,219) 3,023) 2,962) 3,839 47, 730 985; 2,870 
oF ERE 560,074; 150, 481 28,961 21, 264 151,156| 54,608) 6,277| 2,048; 52,163) 6,737; 2,806) 3,662) 4,523 69, 061 2,107) 4,130 
1953 
anuary.....-.. 589,807; 153,791 20,058! 21,350} 150,657) 55,502 6,284) 2,081 49,738; 6,876, 3,173) 3,477) 4,343 94, 360 3,274) 5,843 
February. ---.-.- 589, 555 158, 240 29,176) 21, 525 150, 457; 56,196) 6,332) 2,113) 53,600) 6,250 2,991; 3,217 3, 474 sf, 827 3, 671| 5,486 
March. _......-- 604,143) 162,638; 29,271) 21,817 152,449) 56,948) 6, 389 2, 148) 50, 41 7, 444| 3,732, 4,079) 3,804 92, 308 4,407) 5,868 
epee... towne 599,716; 166,406) 29,551) 21,708) 152,864) 57,868) 6,433) 2,210) 51,719) 7,908; 4,484) 3,900) 3,308 82, 990 3,889) 4,208 
Sere 590,688; 170,028; 29,753) 22,006) 153,248) 58,606) 6,488) 2,229) 51,867) 8,028 4,004) 3,588 2,875 72, 144! 3,142; 2,682 
POE £5556 on sss 593,838; 173,457) 29,950) 22,218; 153,220) 59,542; 6,552) 2,264 665; 8,018 3,711) 3,919, 3,138 73, O83 3,003; 2,040 
pS rns 507,756) 176,244 30, 085) 22, 415 sieee a 6,606) 2,292) 52,335) 7,897) 3,584 4,028 3, 077 69, -" 3,322) 1,000 
! ! 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. _calendar-year totals. 
Under the other 3 peta, benefits for age and disability; December © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day ny pow 
Data for retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment read: 
tory ts made under the Panama Ca Construction Annuity Act. = siewmnne te enemesorer and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- ing November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
vivors under joint and sur~‘vor elections. unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans |— $76,878 


June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated. 
paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly deims paid. 

8 Partly estimated. 

“4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 
benefits in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration except the 
readjustment allowance gh tee checks issued, under the State unemployment 
insurance and temporary d bility laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
pee on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 

Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
18 Social Security 


paras widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 


mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- 
lected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1951-53 























[In thousands] 
Sh leeieo 
Retirement, disability 
and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
State Railroad 
Period Federal | Federal | Taxes on un- Federal un- 
insurance | .°iVil- | carriers employ- un- employ- 
contribu- service | and their ment employ- | ment 
tions ! contribu- | employ- contribu- ment | insurance 
tions ? ees tions 3 taxes‘ | contribu- 
tions * 
1951-82. . -|$3, 594, 248 | $722,850 | $734,990 |$1, 431,907 | $258,945 | $25, 734 
-| 4,006,602 | 744,646 | 626,050 | 1,367, 275, 825 25, 066 
1952 
Ensccces 183, 710 | * 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
August..... 438, 33, 338 89, 162 2, 16, 772 214 
September .| 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
October . 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33 
November 538, 33, 548 88, 471 199, 15, 147 237 
December..| 272,815 37, 834 2, 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033 
1953 
January .... 118, 136 43, 098 14, 173 77, 047 15, 680 7 
February - - 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170,926 | 181,750 534 
March.....| 428,978 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
April Seewane 233, 630 34, 782 5 150, 230 1,713 39 
—————— 524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
C a 421, 048 36, 296 53, 297 6, 553 1,178 5, 189 
linens 213, 774 37, 474 14, 608 160, 096 3, 946 103 











! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; ginning January 1951, 
on an estimated basis. 


2 Represents emplo and Government contributions to the civil-service 








Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and out and 
amounts for programs under the Social ty Act, 
fiscal years 1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 

[In millions] 
Classification 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 

Caslrinessa *.. isiisceicsacs saben ilees $68, 093 $71, 344 
Goolal Saemthy . «... < ccccccccunuetecusdsiioees 4,717 5, 292 5, 744 

Federal insurance contributions... ....... 3, 120 3, 504 4,097 
Federal unemployment taxes__........... 234 259 276 
Deposit in unemployment trust fund 2. _- 1, 363 1, 439 1,371 
OORT . 2 no ccnvictnonsscsccenatidibbuibasen 48, 722 62, 801 65, 600 

Cagh entae S, ..... sinconccersadiesdbawaiadee 45, 804 67, 956 76, 572 

Saghal scqustey ci... ccesuibtincsiindinencnss 3, 821 4, 476 5, 203 
Administrative expenses, Social Security 

Administration 3. _................... 60 69 71 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Em- 
I Ia Security, Department of 

WG; < dckineccudhsochdnlimeiianasboes 5 46 45 

Gromte to Ghates ©. 2... ccc seciddtic.ciuee 1, 392 1, 395 1, 564 
State withdrawals from unemployment 

[Rae a ae 848 1,000 913 
ro -— paeaems insurance benefit 

n ceeeeaececiegiinaiilcinendiadil 1, 498 1, 982 2, 627 
Adraileteative expenses, Department of 

the Trensury ©... ......ststiloinasned 18 24 23 

QUE. 2 nccccnncnecchstdencadeeeee 41, 983 63, 480 71, 369 














1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, comes of borrowed cash, 
into and out of the general fund and trust accounts of the 
fe. ny by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
urance 
3 Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with searching census records for old and survivors insurance. 
‘ Excludes salaries and expenses for t i ea 
ning in 1951-52. 
§ Grants for employment security administration (inclu 
ces), for old-age assistance, aid to blind, and — i - 
for maternal and child health and welfare services 
quarter of 1950, for aid to the permanently and totally’ die! 
*In connection with old-age and survivors insurance 
Source: Total Federa) cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; other 
data from Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


i bepinning in the lst 





retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal 


year. 

4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 

= and, in 2 States, contributions from 

employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
ds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 21, 1953. 

Pe Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal U nemployment Tax 


ties and interest collected from emplo 


surance fun 


* Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
# Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








AGED IN INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 
with respect to types of persons under 
care. In some States they are in a 
period of transition from the tradi- 
tional county home to the county 
hospital or, in some cases, county 
chronic hospitals. The category of 
private nonprofit homes comprises 
those rather stable homes for the 
aged operated by religious, fraternal, 
and nationality groups, and other 
types of nonprofit organizations. In 
general, these homes have operated 
over long periods of time and have 
acquired definite community recogni- 
tion. Other homes represent a resi- 
dual category covering commercial 
boarding homes... and nursing, rest, 
and convalescent homes operating on 
a commercial basis. It had been hoped 
initially to separate homes of this 
general type into commercial board- 


Bulletin, October 1953 


ing homes for aged persons suffering 
from no serious physical disabilities 
from homes falling into the general 
category of nursing, rest, and general 
convalescent homes that provided 
care for older persons with various 
kinds of disabilities. On examination 
of the raw data, however, and of vari- 
ous lists of such places, it became 
clear that such a classification on the 
basis of health needs could not be 
made reliably. Therefore, the two 
groups were combined into a single 
category.’ 

A similar definition of the institu- 
tional population was used in the 1940 
Census,‘ a major exception being the 
exclusion of patients in tuberculosis 
hospitals. The 1940 data differ also 
from those for 1950 in excluding in- 


8 Ibid, pp. 5-6. 
4 Special Report on Institutional Popu- 
lation 14 Years Old and Over, pp. 1, 2. 


stitutional residents under age 14, a 
circumstance arising from the fact 
that the institutional data for 1940 
were derived as a byproduct of the 
analysis of the labor-force character- 
istics of the population. The 1940 and 
1950 reports stand by themselves in 
their unified treatment of the institu- 
tional population. 

For earlier years the interested in- 
quirer is dependent on special reports 
for particular types of institutions. 
For all or nearly all the major com- 
ponents—persons in correctional in- 
stitutions, mental hospitals, chil- 
dren’s homes, and homes for the 
aged, alliteratively grouped together 
until recently as the “delinquent, de- 
fective and dependent classes”—fairly 
comprehensive collections of data 
were made in 1933, 1923, 1910, and 
1904. The coverage was roughly com- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-531 





























[In thousands] 
| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Aminis Net total of | Cash with Credit of 
tion income Interest Benefit | — " | U.8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Total assets 
| and tranefers2| received payments expenses? | Mentsecurities} officer at at end of at end of 
| acquired 4 end of period period Period 
| 
j | | 
Cumulative, January 1937- | 
Saal Sa $26,172,267 | $2, 524, 825 $9, 738, 023 $640,234 | $17, 904, 293 $205, 022 | $119, 519 $18, 318, 834 
year: : 
Rose nS 3, 597, 982" 333, 514 1, 982, 377 | 84, 649 | 1, 950, 252 214, 883 | 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
ie ee ES 4, 096, 602)) 386, 640 2, 627, 492 | 89, 429 1, 544, 542 | 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366.356 
1952 
ie 0 ae ERO 169, 529 | | 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
STR IED Ti <iinntussigtined 162, 849 | 6, 577 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
MINN. fos oc 238, 153 | 10, 871 200, 911 | 6, 795 | 73, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914. 948 
OS 2 206, 991 | 14, 818 | 213, 943 | 6, 915 70, 341 | 266, 627 | 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
November Se _ | eS 213, 268 | 6, 638 137,000 | 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 397 
| ie a RAT $ 272, 815 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 , 77 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
} 
1953 
Senterg ..-.=....<..-- Tt SES 223, 164 | 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 | 74, 802 | 17, 329, 797 
_ | A: Saale _ > =e 229, 508 7,024 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 | 17, 585. 000 
a 428, 978 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 | 17, 777, 504 
(saga 233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17,770, 232 
ARK ot eas 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
MS eS a 421, 048 | 171, 7 255, 645 8, 692 356, 374 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
Pe cs ac ER 254, 509 6, 787 86, 700 295, 119, 519 18, 318, 834 





a , 





1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
pt and survivors trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 

if railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self- 
eres Saly 1900. for 1951 and adjustments of withheld employment taxes. 

or J 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 


Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 meitins amounts appro. 
mee to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the spre 
urity Act Amendments of 1946. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
pam pod for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in _— bonds at time of pure ‘ 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary co agreements. subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 


verage 
December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement te the general 


g more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
































Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
{In thousands] 
| 
Net total | Unez- | State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ 
| Total of U.8. | —— 
— | at end o “ment | at end of —— Interest With- | Balance | Interest | Benefit Balance 
securities | posits | | at end of Deposits | at end of 
| | ' | | 
Cumulative, January | | | | | 
tan Ee $9, 247,751 | $9, 234, 042 $13, 709 |$17, 878, 849 | $1,684,795 ($11, 010, 585 | $8, 553, 059 $932, 129 $171,078 | $597, 737 $604, 692 
: | } | 
ihe atthe cinbipwaeingre | 8,673, 936 | 582, 885 | 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167, 441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 | 48, 312 | 754, 195 
Ss Aiicbvieweves | 9, 257, 893 | 589, 961 | 20,850 | 1,371,105 184, 242 912,551 | 8, 562, 537 | 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 | 695, 355 

1952 | 
DN eR iracns mies 8, 637, 162 —35, 000 25, 080 | 50, 331 31 84,776 | 7,885,328 | 6 3 | 7, 234 751, 834 
I citnieviidnncxpes 8, 849, 394 214, 000 | 23, 313 3 =a 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | BOP ledéwtcdione 12, 022 739, O44 
September -----....------ , 972 —40, 006 | 10, 895 15, 122 249 | 63,485 | 8,061,340 | 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
ee Ee ee | 8, 791, 237 —7, 967 | 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8,062,410 | 20 | 770 7, 595 728, 827 
ee | 9,004, 765 211, 000 | 15, 656 0. | are | 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 | fae ee | 6, 554 722, 415 

ot ha 9, 039, 207 , | 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 68,955 | 8, 313,088 | 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
| | } 

1953 | 
January-............-.--| 8,967,626 | —85,000 | 29, 537 27, 981 67 | 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 | 42 7 | 10, 550 715, 610 
February. --.----.-.---- 9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 8 eee } 85,640 | 8,379, 306 ig Pet ER ES 8, 797 707, 134 
SE 8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 423 100, 540 | 8, 297,042 3, 502 43 | 9, 697 700, 982 

Ss See eae” 973, 331 —13, 000 | 12, 271 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8,279,193 23 956 7, 823 604, 138 

di atikewnaisn woiee 9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 331, 591 359 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 488 36 5, 772 688, 890 
RN lace 5 Ea , 257, 22, 982 20, 850 10, 649 | 83, 834 73,197 | 8, 562, 537 3,114 | 8, 397 | 5, 045 | 695, 355 
SE Tees Be A —3, 000 13, 709 60, 428 | 23 | , 930 | 8, 553, 059 61 2 | 4,971 | 694, 692 











1 sqhineludes » accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


2 — transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 
a *S ineiedes withdrawals of $79,169, 000 for disability insurance benefits. 
ity program. 


4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disa 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad oneintetdidi insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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by the Treasury Department in fiscal 


: Checks issued 


years 1951-52 and 1952-53 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act 


[In thoysands] 


Fiscal year 1952-53 


Child 
welfare 
services 


$6, 388. 4 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, July 1952-July 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1953 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 24, 1953] 





















































Total Old-age ee, Child’s Wigews Mother's Parent’s 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount} Number| Amount) Number} Amount | Number) Amount} Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1952 
July.......-.-----| 4,608, 494) $162, 296.8} 2,381,641} $100,002.1| 670, 772/$15, 235.4) 895, 775|$23, 955.5) 425, 253/$15, 282.2) 214,335) $7,063.6} 20,718] $757.9 
August ?.__..__. 4, 679, 986; 166.015.0) 2,431,796) 103,000.3) 683,705) 15,698.9) 897,880) 23,983.7| 430,105) 15,452.4) 215,650) 7, 117.6 5 762.) 
September. --.-... 4, 787.213; 193, 725.0) 2,503,816) 122, 167.7} 700,654| 18,024.0) 906, 580) 26,938.0) 436,227) 17,733.9) 218,945) 7,995.8) 20,991] 8655 
tober. .......... 4,880, 239; 198, 295.1) 2,557,399) 125,343.9) 715,885) 18,509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1} 222,681; 8,104.5) 21,181) 873g 
November- - --- - -- 4,942,409; 201. 234.4) 2,504,371) 127,438.9) 725,389) 18,803.4) 927,268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1) 226,042) 8,156.2) 21,286] 87R9 
December. .....--- 5, 025, 549) 205,179.0) 2,643,932) 130,217.4| 737,850) 19,178.4) 938,751) 28,141.3|) 454,563) 18, 482.2) 228,984) 8,272.7) 21,460) 887.9 
1953 
January -.........- 5, 108,422} 209, 293.8) 2,691,729) 133,086.5| 750,436) 19, 581.4) 950, 134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18,785.7| 232,627) 8,382.3) 21,612) 893.7 
February --- ---.. 5, 204,176) 214, 435.9) 2,753,071) 136,928.1) 767,100) 20, 147.2) 959,552) 28,928.6) 468,130) 19,045.8) 234,506) 8,487.1) 21,727) 809) 
March. - .-.. 5, 305, 159) 219, 585.5) 2,817,018) 140,725.0) 784,747) 20,712.3) 969,445) 20,300.1) 475,504) 19,349.6) 236,613) 8,503.5) 21,832) 949 
ty eweccccesresa= 5,401,081) 224, 274.0) 2,873,082) 143,972.6) 800,520) 21, 204.3) 982, 296) 20,760.6) 483,422) 19,679.8) 239,717) 8,741.8) 22,044) 9149 
¥------------.- 5, 486.643; 228, 634.4) 2,926,906) 147, 138.7! 813,278; 21,620.5) 992,330) 30,134.0) 490,149) 19, 963.0) 241,725) 8,852.3 255| 925.9 
| SEES 5, 573, 504) 232,998.6) 2,977,476) 150,124.2) 826, 22, 050. 3/1, 003, 281) 30, 540.7; 498,967) 20,3324) 244,809) 9,014.9) 22,462) 0362 
July... ..- -----| 5,637,603) 236,359.9) 3,017,541) 152,570.1) 836, 219) 22,376. 7/1, 008, 141| 30, 696.0) 506,390) 20,643.6) 246,684) 9,128.8) 22,628) 944.8 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in 
July 1953_-.....- 115, 642 5, 354. 5 61, 067 3,495.5; 19, 608 575.6; 18,410) 581.8 9, 928 410.8 6, 212 275.7 327 18.1 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding paymen 
and type of benefit,’ June 30, 1953 


[Corrected to Aug. 25, 1953] 











Wife’s or Widow’s or D 

Reason for withholding payment ? Total Old-age husband’s widower’s Mother's Parente 
dN Te cama tt npenceindtelpanened 354, 785 237, 723 59, 998 5, 574 51, 373 i” 
Soltemployment of beneficiary... .......... <2. 2-22. e cea es 28, 601 24, 390 577 2, 961 ? 
ON CR ee eee ere 253, 170 202, 791 2, 808 3, 629 43, 901 4 

Employment of old-age beneficiary on whose wages benefit is based -_-....-. i | eee ae oO Ear eee eee on 
= yay Gone of old-age menaticlesy on whose earnings benefit is based-_-.- I icin), amciesonibeodic TUM Toksconceccecsdlccosecosuenenstocasi 
Failure to have care of an entitled child. .....................-..----.-.---- > ane ae | ea See 2, 275 neni 
RE a Fi Ot RA 1, 633 1, 086 204 207 119 Nv 
I i as on cece ed basasaisnagodimaqeasnabobah heed 14, 458 9, 456 1, 761 1,072 2,117 8 























1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 





not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending & 
2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “payee § termination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated! 
Status? as of June 30, 195 





number and amo 
3, by type of benefit and by State 


unt of monthly benefits in current-payment 







































































Total Old-age Ait Ad 2 Child’s Wigew's Mother's Parent's 
” and 
tate # 

— Amount “ye Amount —_ Amount = Amount — Amount — Amount i Amount 
Total........ 5, 573, 504 $232, 998, 645/2, 977, 476/$150, 124, 169 826, 599 $22, 050, 253:1, 003, 281 $30, 540, 694 498, 967 $20, 332, 424 244, 809|$9, 014, 935 $936, 170 
--+------| 487,539) 21,939, 317 279,075) 14,828, 144 75, 747| 2, 168, 192 61, 254| 2,016, 222 52,803) 2, 193, 687 17, 187 667, 933 65, 139 
necticut.... 98,037) 4, 666, 350 55,217} 3, 107, 441 15, 554 471, 662 11,777 424,090! 11,951 516,973} 3,211 131, 447 14, 737 
Maine -....... 49, 180 1, 964, 203 28, 216 1, 344, 7, 405 186, 970 , 588 209, 724 4, 054 156, 992 1, 758 59, 724 6, 549 
Massachusetts..| 251, 369 11, 464,346) 144, 442 7, 754, 108) 39,097) 1, 136, 937 30,300} 1,022,975 ,689) 1,155,773) 9,075 361, 33, 318 
New Hampshire 29, 755 1, 251, 355 7, 432 866, 885 4, 456 117, 404 4, 104 123, 570 2, 713 105, 542 981 35, 194 2, 760 
Rhode Island. 42, 743 1,934,796) 24,707 1,320,056) 6,606 191, 149 4, 909 162, 192 4,817 197, 989 1, 481 57, 612 5, 798 
Vermont... ..... 16, 455 658, 267 9, 061 435, 410 2, 539 , 070 2, 576 73, 671 1, 579 60, 418 651 22, 721 1,977 
nee II. ......./1, 341, 788 60, 331,735) 743, 152 39, 570, 928) 206, 655 5, 898, 468) 185,506) 6, 313, 407 145, 597; 6,090, 55, 514 226, 231, 541 
laware.___. 12, 872 556, 277 7, 082 361, 678 1, 868 52, 252 2,044 64, 602 1,341 56, 149 481 19, 159 2, 437 
New Jersey....| 217,842] 10, 077, 569) 119, 584 6, 545, 523) 34, 418 1, 015, 942 28,743) 1,032, 892 25, 879} 1, 103, 195 8,384; 343, 272 36, 745 
New York.___. , 124) 28, 581, 308 843| 19, 247,413) 95,720 2, 712, 468 79,982) 2,736, 935 67, 634| 2,805, 805 24, 451 970, 779 107, 998 
Pennsylvania._| 473, 950 21, 116,491| 249, 643 13, 416,314) 74,640 2,117,806; 74,737 2, 478,978) 50, 743 2, 125, 840} 22,198 893, 192 &4, 361 
367,146! 13, 761, 555 165, 591 7, 928, 854) 46,275) 1, 131,131} 101,389 2,721,717) 27,872 1, 088,925; 23, 838 805, 645 85, 283 
t. of Col... 920 868,119! 11, 388 565,448) 2.312 62,552} 4,048] 117/088) 2’ 074 84,288} 1,021] 35, 764 2,979 
Maryland ..... 76, 654 3, 200,690; 39, 445 1, 966, 737; 10, 084 273, 808 14, 936 471, 767 327,373; 3,788 145, 998 15, 016 
North Carolina. 93,266} 3,099, 010 37,744 1, 668,037) 10, 608 230,822; 31,112 752, 591 5, 941 212, 399 7, 259 212, 283 22, 878 
rto Rico. ... 3, 564 99, 362 1, 305 55, 285 390 6, 524 1, 380 24, 750 19 738 295 8, 625 3, 440 
Virgin Islands... 71 1, 855 32 1, 238 4 78 29 370 2 68 4 101 0 
ues 90,708! 3,313,934 40, 437 1, 892, 233) 11, 386 271, 858 25, 711 674, 735 6, 822 265, 186 5, 785 188, 054 21, 863 
West Virginia. . 81,963) 3,178, 576 35, 150 1, 779, 876} 11, 491 285, 489 2, 173 680,416) 4,981 198, 873 5,686; 214,820 19, 102 
|) Se 675,095) 20, 264, 600 348,900} 18, 365, 044 105, 525) 2,951,388! 125,016 3,995,110) 64, 386 2,705, 989} 28,970) 1, 148, 676 98, 393 
ntucky...... 88,456) 3,119,795) 39,241] 1,792,313) 121 274,390, 25,200) 633,182} 5,746] "219, 214| 8, 457| "178,435 22, 261 
higan..___ 246, 633) 11, 166,990) 128, 586] 7, 020,955! 38,706] 1,130.060| 44° 701 1, 543, 622) 23, 424/ 1,001,599] 10,438] 440,070 30, 675 
RE SS TT 14, 977,815; 181,073 9, 551, 776 , 666) 1, 546, 929 54,926) 1,818, 306 35, 216} 1, 485, 176 13,075; 530,171 45, 457 
, See 727, 166} 31, 219, 625) 400, 632 20, 369, 549) 113, 351/ 3, 077,390} 114,495) 3, 760, 959 69, 554; 2,853, 057 26,650) 1,053, 184 486 
Ols.........] 340, 980 15, 154,415) 188, 543 9, 903,647) 51, 139 1, 437, 998 52,443) 1,790,058) 35, 186 1, 465, 594; 12,328 499, 319 57,799 
Indiana. -......| 160,937, 6,669, 141| 86, 730| 4, 290, 498] 25" 747 676, 924) 27, 624/877, 060| 14,450| "576, 440| 5,919] 228 891 19, 319 
Minnesota. __.. , 597 3, 866, 195 53, 387 2, 575,495) 14, 881 383, 011 14, 857 456, 026 7, 496 303,375} 3,707 136, 921 , 367 
Wisconsin...._. 130, 652 5, 529, 874 71,972) 3, 699, 909 21, 584 579, 457 19, 571 637,806) 12, 422 507,648} 4,696 188, 053 17,001 
Bn 464,715) 16, 323, 641 213, 507 9, 690,902) 60,355] 1,304, 474 130, 543) 3,195,053) 27, 487 1,016, 588] 29, 761 908, 214 118, 410 
Alabama......./ 81,985 2,729, 403| 34,125] 1, 496, 100! 10/048 214, 391) 26,390) 636, 889/ 4,684) ' 168,709] 6.0791 187°703 25, 611 
lorida... >> 131,033) 5, 390, 835) 74,018] 3,710,968 21,537] 573.945] 21° 956 609,120) 7,941) 312,735] 5,175| 177,064 15, 994 
“et 82,776} 2,715, 203} 34,547] 1,477,764) 8,958] 193 616 532} 660,670} 5,047} 182, 462} 6,067| 176, 933 23, 758 
Miss ipl "seo 725} 1,140,075 16,149 633,523) 4, 508 86,204) 12,144) 266,938] 1 793 60,965] 2717 76,385 16, 060 
South Carolina.| 48.501; 1/534. 594 "437 766, 232) 4,677/ 100,701} 18,918} 433, 443] 2°850/ 102,008| 4-254 118, 475 13, 645 
Tennessee...___ 82, 695 2, 804, 531 37, 231 1, 606,315; 10, 629 225, 617 , 603 587, 984 5, 163 189, 619 5, 469 171, 654 28, 342 
Region VII.._... 330, 201) 12, 838, 057| 184,074] 8, 477,611} 52,803| 1,279,482} 52,837 1, 561,734) 27,255) 1,051,539] 12,155| 419, 440 48, 251 
Jowa...........| 78,682} 3,006,113] 43 1, 080, 556) 13,116) 310, 218 12,156] " 364.708] 6.440} ’ 243013 2,809} 98, 715 8, 903 
ansas....____. 56, 659 2, 140, 540 31, 024 1, 304, 326 9, 456 220, 365 9, 622 289, 091 4, 228 156, 107 2, 160 73, 895 6, 756 
Missouri. _____ 139, 803 5, 669, 895 78, 583} 3,775,047) 21, 508 550, 542 21, 520 636,908) 12,639 503; 4,956 173, 432 25, 373 
Nebraska .....| 33,556] 1, 260,543) 18, 971 841,053) 5,623) 129,917] 5,042! 149,322] 2606) 95, 293 1,200} 40, 512 4, 446 
North Dakota..| 9, 420 325,626] 5, 063 209,843) 1,336 28,818] 1,973 51, 229 510 18, 004 496} 16,074 1, 658 
South Dakota..| 12,171 435, 340| 6, 490 276,786} 1.7 39,622 2) 524 70, 476 832) 30,629 534) 16, 812 1,115 
Region VIII... .. 361,950! 12, 721, 390 170, 534 7,410,493) 47,541) 1,034, 968 98, 248! 2, 665, 490 21, 526 802,879} 22,170! 729,386 78, 174 
Ar 1, 497, 203| 22° 952 990,541) 6,732} 132,008] 11,359| 271/871} 2° 235 76,452} 2.412) 73.398 13, 023 
2, 307, 021 386] 1, 329, 433) 7,852} 172,035 18,068| 474/990] 4° 364 165,724 4,391] 147, 604 17, 235 
445, 024 5, 271 228, 730 1, 390 29, 945 5, 189 127, 907 573 21, 520 1, 102 32, 981 3,941 
2, 121, 605 29, 731 1,301,452} 8 549 190, 965 13, 950 ‘ 3, 309 123,972) 3,077 102, 900: 9, 247 
6,350, 447) 82,194) 3, 620, 337] 23,018] 510,015, 49, 682| 1,397,653] 11/045 415,211} 11,188} 372, 503 34, 728 
4, 254, 379 57, 391 2, 686, 250} 15, 741 384, 777 23, 280 703, 153 7, 609 300,459) 4, 684 164, 475 15, 265 
1, 803, 268 » S81) 1,170, 088) 6,895) 172,118} 8.574] 258, 385] 3.378] . 134° 240 1,809} 63, 068 5, 369 
640, 956 9, 351 410, 622 2, 458 55, 096 3, 970 115, 532 940 34, 004 688 23, 235 2, 467 
738, 544 10, 355 479,385} 2. 424 58,701] 3,621; 110, 867| 1, 432 58, 356 745| 27,626 3, 609 
783,989} 9,109 438,657, 3,060 76,650) 5,484 167,361| 1" 467 58,750] 1,121] 39, 654 2, 908 
287,622} 3,995 187, 498 904 22,203; ‘1, 631 1; 008 302 15,109} "321; 10, 892 912 
29, 027,843) 398, 127 19, 905,074) 97, 567 2, 596,057; 106,846) 3, 504, 157 51,950} 2, 105, 750 22,450! 842,357 74, 448 
108,512) 1,617 74, 141 3, 245| 955 24, 446 64 2, 326 122} 3,500 252 
924,497) 11; 208 544, 2, 898 73,468) 6,746 195,186] 1,336 54,158} 1,463/ 51, 511 5, 668 
19, 631,975) 269,020 13, 488,153) 65, 085 1,754,941) 68,048 2, 298, 724) 36,323 1, 481, 565) 14, 685 558, 451 50, 141 
484,571 6,451 306,776 1, 432 32,842) 3,772 94, 557 580 21, 883 816} 27,023 1, 490 
232,567} 3, 275 157, 258 516 2,830} 1,241 41, 076 310 12, 746 213 7, 757 900 
2, 988,007) 42, 253) 2,077,926; 10,934] 270,454 10,720/ 347,249] 5,070 197,761} 2,086; 78.136 7, 481 
4, 657, 714 64,303, 3, 255, te 16, 561 439, 277 15, 364 502, 919 8, 267 335, 311 3, 065 115, 979 8, 516 
1, 316, ee 16, 493 a hans an $0 3, 867 103, 692 2, 928 122, 562 1, 460 49, 223 15, 780 

















' Estimates for each S 
and not because they 
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tate are shown unrounded, for convenience 
are assumed to be accurate to the last digit. 


in summation, 


? Benefit in current-payment status 
duction of fixed amount that is less than 
* Beneficiary’s State of residence as of J 





is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
the current month’s benefi 
une 30, 1953. 


t. 





Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, July 1953 


[Corrected to Aug. 25, 1953] 




































































| 
- . | Weeks of unemploy- | Compensated unemployment : 
| Initial claims ! —_ mod pena Average 
| continued claims | 
| | All types of unemployment 2 Total unemployment weekly 
Nonfarm ~— nt te = insured 
Region and State place- | H | | anei- 
ments Average ployment 
Weeks | ponefits weekly Weeks Average under 
Total Women Total Women | compen- id? | BUmberof| compen- | weekly | State 
| sated pa benefi- sated payment | Programs? 
ciaries 
a see... 573, 851 980, 346 457,733 | 3,905,613 | 1,835, 957 3, 105, 032 |$69, 175, 212 675,007 | 2,844, 328 | $23. 08 4 861, 057 
i \_———_—______. 
os 
ectiout........... 9, 132 | 31, 736 18, 406 38, 119 23, 799 22,541 | 453,730 4, 900 20, 572 | 21.02 9, 509 
Ao RETIN 3, 711 4, 885 2, 409 25, 182 15, 439 20, 678 989 4, 495 18,611 | 15. 53 5, 750 
Massachusetts... .__- 18, 427 41, 833 23, 395 161, 103 87, 888 130,319 | 2,978,013 28, 330 119, 623 | 23. 88 34, 666 
New Hampshire _-_--_. 2, 282 4, 86 2, 895 25, 913 15, 747 22, 494 432, 397 4, 890 20, 235 20. 14 | 5,831 
Rhode Island_-____.._- 2, 025 19, 012 11, 090 49, 573 28, 144 40, 474 881, 521 8, 799 ; 22. 66 | 9, 73 
at i, 1, 418 522 4, 622 2, 679 4, 186 85, 614 910 3, 824 21.18 1, 060 
ew Jersey..._...._.- 15, 117 66, 419 41, 242 207, 201 126, 497 167,994 | 4,521,344 36, 520 151, 676 | 27.77 | 45, 915 
tL , aaa 74, 369 204, 393 105, 57. 722, 162 324, 973 589, 444 | 14, 771, 938 128, 140 535, 571 | 26. 26 153, 599 
> 2 eae 2, 067 25 1 208 eri “See Sere BiG oko ollie. [i= <5- aban chien Suen 
Virgin Islands......._- 64 0 0 0  : Gaeta Sartgeete” “Tess RE PTe AN RGIREE oe 
Region III-IV: | ny 
Delaware... .......... 1,012 835 159 3, 924 366 2, 867 53, 672 623 2,712 | 19.09 | 
Dist. of Col_.......... 4, 768 2, 026 837 11, 306 5, 244 9, 423 171, 339 2, 048 9, 281 18. 24 | 2, 510 
| Oe aa 8, 655 12, 925 6, 978 48, 320 23, 124 47,763 | 1,051, 995 10, 383 42, 733 22.6 10, 
North Carolina - ‘ 15, 581 26, 110 14, 354 105, 813 65, 334 108, 567 | 1,789, 086 23, 602 100, 951 16. 97 | 4, 
Pennsylvania ___ 24, 349 107. 224 47, 871 385, 266 165, 215 295,149 | 7,030, 760 64, 1 270, 484 24. 51 | 13, 692 
_ = Sree 8, 804 7, 576 3, 907 64, 024 38, 524 57, 000 974, 472 | 12, 391 54, 666 17. 36 | 84, 306 
hee yuan a one 1,976 10, 621 2, 279 75, 251 17,815 63,076 | 1, 263, 430 13, 712 54, 044 20.79 16, 649 
Alabama... .....-...... 10, 020 11, 363 2, 806 62, 605 18, 914 46,581 | 809,270 | 10, 126 44,019 | 17.7: 14, 055 
hing, EST 12, 591 17, 218 9, 861 77, 708 43, 536 53, 444 914, 418 | 11, 618 51, 959 | 17. 25 17, 042 
TERE? OEE 15, 243 12, 081 6, 095 63, 289 37, 934 50, 403 876, 175 | 10, 957 46, 203 | 17. 89 14, 316 
M * EE 7, 232 8, 085 2, 457 39, 219 12, 745 27,179 504, 596 5, 908 23, 789 | 19. 46 | 8, 610 
South Carolina_______- 9, 005 13, 570 6, 702 55, 704 26, 846 42, 897 778, 848 9, 325 40, 660 | 18. 60 12, 253 
Be ennessee.......------ 12, 759 13, 077 6, 408 94, 889 49, 134 72,431 | 1,216,087 | 15, 746 68, 270 | 16. 99 | 21, 187 
nm > | | 
oe 2, 871 10, 439 3, 068 78, 081 26, 117 62,916 | 1,271,004 | 13, 677 57, 516 | 20. 86 | 17, 049 
Michigan... ___....... 24, 329 39, 210 13, 327 108, 601 43, 854 68,415 | 1,794, 890 | 14, 873 65, 620 | 26.78 | 30, 599 
SI I cre nsisicnos- 30, 590 25, 270 11, 591 109, 077 53, 580 87,452 | 2, 123,814 | 19, O11 80, 577 25.19 23, 551 
Region VII-Vili: 
is 18, 803 51, 890 23, 408 244, 737 126, 178 177,109 | 4,105, 682 | 38, 502 153, 653 | 24. 90 53, 699 
8, 522 20, 506 9, 214 f 24, 084 51,699 | 1,165, 998 | 11, 239 45, 547 | 23.70 | 14, 815 
12, 314 6, 387 2, 186 36, 611 17,017 27, 622 454, 413 6, 005 25, 140 7. 06 7, 550 
3, 852 694 252 4, 419 1, 642 3, 802 74, 278 827 3, 802 | 19. 52 | gs 
2, 322 226 84 1, 572 772 1, 353 28, 105 294 1,005 22. 74 | 317 
2, 080 236 140 990 579 780 14, 318 170 662 | 19. 57 % 
18, 305 18, 628 5,112 71, 557 25, 975 50,225 | 1,318, 067 10, 918 47, 606 | 26. 70 17, 460 
7, 708 5, 315 2, 100 19, 300 10, 754 14, 489 275, 805 3, 150 12, 032 | 20. 64 4,27 
9, 311 4, 549 2, 007 , 286 10, 871 22, 849 541, 243 | 4, 967 | 21, 504 | 24. 26 5, 562 
13, 916 22, 506 9, 633 92, 103 37, 923 66,498 | 1,326, 407 | 14, 456 60, 524 | 20. 87 18, 952 
, 028 1, 203 883 5, 198 3,727 4, 636 93, 073 1,019 4, 102 | 21.17 | 1,19 
8, 799 7, 053 1,910 30, 870 9, 187 23, 196 403, 874 5, 21, 266 | 17.93 | 7, 600 
7, 207 11,311 2, 801 , 286 15,018 41, 273 848, 008 8, 972 37, 481 | 1.33 12, 43 
11, 986 7, 829 2, 036 42, 110 15, 153 29, 926 572, 597 6, 506 28, 269 | 19. 51 9, 104 
42,727 13, 774 4, 022 70, 638 26, 59,352 | 1,023,511 12, 903 56, 678 17. 57 | 17, 345 
7, 545 1, 906 552 7, 616 2, 730 5, 824 129, 955 1, 266 5, 130 23. 20 | 1,778 
2,915 2,.309 368 9, 244 2, 620 7, 265 154, 239 1, 579 | 6, 885 | 21. 57 | 1, 88 
3, 695 1, 857 664 9, 226 4, 158 7, 823 187, 088 1,701 | 7, 068 | 24.74 | 2, 106 
1, 544 223 69 1,008 363 938 23, 438 | 204 | 812 | 26.21 | 1 
4, 087 3, 930 925 15, 614 5, 825 11,433 | 239, 686 | 2, 485 10, 889 | 21.18 | 8, 461 
35, 674 72, 209 29, 197 357, 640 183, 804 311,924 | 7,004, 638 67,810 | 287, 530 23.18 | 76, 430 
1, 256 1, 493 518 10, (28 4, 289 | 8,512 | 169,535 | 1,850 | 7, 567 | 21. 04 | ® 
2, 494 948 293 3, 374 1, 287 | 3, 549 92, 006 | 772 3, 313 26. 60 | 8i7 
| | | 
1, 004 1, 830 | 1, 034 | 8, 410 5, 237 6,866 | 201, 472 | 1, 493 6, 499 | 29.7 
3, 634 1, 579 | 1,313 | 6, 035 3, 740 | 4, 404 | 93, 406 957 4, 229 21. 43 | 1, 430 
8, 890 10, 671 | 4,331 | 42, 836 | 19, 635 | 31,010 | 678, 602 6, 741 29; 306 | 22. 42 9 
8, 836 17, 592 | 8, 449 60, 579 | 23, 083 | 36, 932 897, 366 | 8, 029 35, 300 | 24. 58 | 14, 047 
| | | i 
1 Total excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


3 Total, total, and partial. 
3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


§ Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States: Number of recipients, by month, October 1950-July 1953' 
[Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 








Number of recipients 


Percentage change from previous month 
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Year and fs SB. ee. | Aid to 
month Aid perma- | General Old-ag depend- Aid perma- General 
Old-age Recipients to the nently | assistance | .. -s tone ent to the nently assistance 
emistance | Families | blind jand totally| (cases) | Sseistaiee’| chilaren blind | and totally} (cases) 
disabled | (families) disabled 
Total 2 Children | 
1950 | | 
| 
October - - - - 2,801,746 | 655,853 | 2,245,780 | 1, 668, 382 97, 262 58, 345 408, 000 (3) @) @) @) —13.0 
November- . 2, 796, 627 650, 522 2, 227, 867 1, 653, 742 97, 553 61, 118 403, 000 —0.2 —0.8 3 +4. —1.3 
December._| 2,789, 197 651,877 | 2,234,330 | 1,661, 501 97, 519 | 68, 916 413, 000 —.3 +.2 () +12.8 +2.6 
1951 | 
January....| 2,787,392 653,556 | 2,240, 716 1, 666, 688 96, 129 70, 927 425, 000 -.1) +.3 —1L4 +2.9 +3.0 
February...| 2, 780, 908 652,503 | 2,238,143 | 1, 664, 785 96, 137 74, 750 421,000 —.2 | —.2 (5) +5. 4 —-1.0 
March --... 2, 774, 987 651,947 | 2, 236, 443 1, 663, 657 95, 990 , 236 412, 000 —.2 -.1 —.2 +7.3 2.1 
April. - fe 764, 646, 372 2, 218, 555 1, 652, 172 97, 056 88, 056 384, 000 —.4 —-.9 +1.1 +9.7 —6.8 
May-.----- 2, 758, 494 641,228 | 2,198,904 1, 637, 890 97,075 97, 322 355, 000 | —.2 —.8 (®) +10.5 —7.6 
Ss cccses 2, 748, 827 633,285 | 2,171, 496 1, 617, 690 97, 110 104, 486 335, 000 —.4 —1.2 () +7.4 —5.6 
Se 2, 741, 069 618, 951 2, 123, 688 1, 581, 985 7, 348 109, 160 324, 000 | —.3 —2.3 +.2 +4.5 —3.3 
August . 2, 735, 434 612, 689 2, 104, 330 1, 567, 779 97, 440 111, 602 319, 000 ~.2 —-L0 +.1 +2.2 —1.4 
September 2, 729, 059 606, 615 2, 086, 553 1, 555, 161 97,424 | 113, 978 311, 000 —.2) —-1.0 (4 +2.1 —2.6 
October - - 2, 718, 331 598, 196 2, 057, 357 1, 533, 202 97, 483 116, 411 311, 000 —.4/] —1.4 -1 +2.1 ® 
November..| 2, 711,930 592, 836 2, 040, 851 1, 521, 170 97, 495 | 119, 795 316, 000 —-.2 -.9 (®) +2.9 +1.6 
December_.| 2,707,772 | 592,880 | 2,043, 533 1, 523, 960 97, 468 | 126, 548 323, 000 —.2 (®) (*) +5.6 +2.2 
1952 | 
} 
January....| 2,700, 223 | 594, 217 2, 048, 484 1, 528, 395 97,477 130, 162 339, 000 —.3 +.2 (®) +2.9 +6. 1 
February ...| 2,691, 137 594, 496 2, 051, 857 1, 531, 606 97, 391 , 392 336, 000 —.3 (5) —.1 +2.5 —.9 
March - - 2, 687, 211 597, 278 2, 062, 679 1, 540, 583 97, 521 | 136, 994 335, 000 —.1 | +.5 +.1 +2.7 —.4 
April 2, 679, 530 598, 946 2, 069, 886 1, 546, 844 97, 582 139, 950 320, 000 —.3 | +.3 +.1 +2.2 —4.5 
.-| 2,675, 452 598, 955 2, 071, 287 1, 547, 980 97, 785 143, 818 302, 000 —.2 | (®) +.2 +2.8 —5.7 
June_..-...| 2,670,165 590, 744 2, 043, 103 1, 528, 130 , 001 147, 622 ‘ —.2 —1L4 +.2 +2.6 —2.5 
July - ... 2, 660, 673 579, 325 2, 008, 661 1, 502, 318 98, 031 150, 628 307, 000 —.4 —1.9 (®) +2.0 +4. 6 
August 2, 656, 661 572, 931 1, 992, 425 1, 490, 819 98, 265 153, 784 295, 000 —.2 —1.1 +.2 +2.1 —3.9 
September_.| 2,653, 927 570, 548 1, 986, 919 1, 487, 839 98, 419 156, 312 § 274, 000 —.1 —.4 +.2 +1.6 6 —6.9 
October 2, 648, 993 567, 576 1, 979, 1, 483, 200 98, 562 159, 366 § 270, 000 —.2 —.5 +.1 +2.0 6-—1.3 
November_.| 2,647, 163 566, 483 1, 977, 795 1, 483, 378 98, 701 161, 855 * 267, 000 —.1 —.2 +.1 +1.6 6 —1.3 
December__| 2, 645, 864 569,942 | 1,992,336 | 1, 495, 321 98, 768 164,193 | * 280,000 () +.6 +.1 +1.4 $+4.9 
1953 
January | 2,639, 392 572, 355 2, 001, 459 1, 503, 973 98, 7 166, 529 $ 290, 000 —.2 +.4 |} (4) +1.4 6 +3.6 
February 2, 630, 060 | 573, 383 2, 009, 843 1, 510, 021 98, 771 168, 306 § 287, 000 —.4/ +.2 (5) +1.1 6—1.2 
March _. 2, 622, 030 575, 351 2, 018, 688 1, 517, 616 98, 728 170, 388 § 283, 000 —.3 +.3 (4) +1.2 6—1.2 
April a | 2,616, 209 573, 145 2, 015, 513 , 516, 161 98, 764 173, 082 6 275, 000 —.2 —.4 (6) +1.6 $ —2.8 
May -.- ..| 2,612, 868 570, 023 2, 005, 325 1, 508, 498 98, 858 175, 672 6 261, 000 —.1 | —.5 +.1 +1.5 6 —5.0 
June_._....| 2,608, 898 564, 308 1, 983, 498 1, 493, 670 99, 032 179, 395 $ 255, 000 —.2 | —1.0 +.2 +2.1 6-24 
July. ----| 2,603, 587 554,705 | 1,952, 088 | 1, 469, 402 99, 110 181, 621 § 248, 000 | —.2 —1.7 +.1 +1.2 6-—2.7 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Not computed; data not comparable. 
to revision. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


for 52 States. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
¢ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data 





(Continued from page 22) 
Know They Need?” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, 
pp. 136-143. $1.75. 

A discussion of foster-home care for 
children. 


FiLoripa. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIC WELFARE. Minimum Standards 
for Child Caring Institutions and a 
Guide for Meeting These Standards. 
Tallahassee: The Department, 1952. 
40 pp. Processed. 


SCHERER, LORENA. “Casework—Pro- 
tective Help to Children.” Minne- 
sota Welfare, St. Paul, Vol. 8, May 
1953, pp. 19-23. 

Points out the need for and the im- 
portance of protective services to 
children in their own homes. 
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Scrocciz, BERNICE E. “Child Welfare 
—Cooperation Between Public and 
Voluntary Agencies.” Minnesota 
Welfare, St. Paul, Vol. 8, May 1953, 
pp. 15-18. 


Stone, SaraH. “Children Without 
Roots.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, pp. 
144-152. $1.75. 


Tart, RutH. “Adoptive Families for 
‘Unadoptable’ Children.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 32, June 1953, 
pp. 5-9. 35 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Sur- 
vey of Federal Medical Services. 
Chicago: The Association, Dec. 
1952. 98 pp. 


In four parts—Medical and Hospi- 
talization Benefits for Veterans with 
Non-Service-Connected Disabilities; 
Medical and Hospitalization Benefits 
for Dependents of Service Personnel; 
Transfer of Seriously Disabled Ser- 
vice Personnel from Service Hospitals 
to Veterans Administration Installa- 
tions; and Summary, Recommenda- 
tions, and Conclusions. 

FreLtp, Minna. Patients Are People: 
A Medical-Social Approach to Pro- 
longed Illness. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. 244 pp. 
$3.75. 

Considers the problems of pro- 
longed illness and recommends an 
over-all program designed to meet 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Table 12.—Public assistance in the United States: Amount of assistance, by month, October 1950-July 1953: 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 





Amount of assistance j 


| 














| 
} 
Year and } A34 to the | 
month | Aidto | : ad %O She . 
Total 2 | Old-age | dependent | Aid to permanently | General Total 
| assistance | “children | the blind | and totally | assistance 
| disabled 
| | | | | 
| | Bis 
1950 
October... ..... $200, 838, 000 $123, 934, 865 | $46,489,347 | $4, 515, 245 $2, 436, 291 | $18, 467,000 (3) } 
November... ...- 201, 417,000 | 123,627,753 | 46,908,878 | 4,529,574 | 2,563,539 | 18,521,000| +0.3 
lesen 201, 917, 000 | 122, 585, 085 | 47, 206, 663 | 4,540, 606 3, 129, 359 19, 266, 000 +.2 
| | ' 
1951 
January. -.....-. , 305, 122, 920,343 | 48,018,008 4, 496, 206 3, 322, 607 19, 931, 000 | +.7 
February --.-.--- 202, 652,000 | 121,919,469 | 48, 593,911 4, 520, 773 3, 558,426 | 19, 605,000 —.3 
POS nc. nce. 203, 063,000 | 122,124,693 | 48, 863,730 4, 520, 698 3, 788, 510 19, 455, 000 +.2 
p OSG es 200, 339,000 | 121,527,628 | 48, 245, 697 4, 565, 926 4, 128, 035 17, 715, 000 —1.3 
_ oe ----| 199,669,000 | 122,381, 751 47, 786, 612 4, 602, 763 4, 623,346 | 16, 166, 000 | —.3 
P| Ree aes 197, 947,000 | 122,028,215 | 47,149,308 4, 606, 798 4,982,277 | 15,054,000 | -.9 
| eee 198,657,000 | 122,752,058 | 47,724,904 4, 626, 633 5,125,313 | 14,449,000 | +.4 
August. ........ 196, 636,000 | 122, 764, 691 45, 435, 770 4, 640, 191 5, 252,328 | 14, 632,000 | —1.0 
September - - . -- 196, 734,000 | 123,201,956 | 45, 500, 665 4, 652, 563 5, 447,432 | 13,990,000 | (®) 
October - ----_.- 198, 286, 000 124, 176, 836 45, 373, 485 4, 740, 332 5, 630, 795 14, 422, 000 | +.8 | 
November--..-- 198, 512,000 | 124,171,042 | 45,301,789 4, 753, 370 5, 819, 447 14, 630, 000 | +.1 
mber...... 200, 846, 000 124, 544, 050 45, 697, 026 4, 781, 020 6, 258, 674 15, 204, 000 | +1.2 
1952 
January -....... 201, 964,000 | 124,482,142 | 45, 963, 587 4, 914, 551 6, 454, 243 16, 136, 000 | +.6 
February-.....- 202, 189, 000 124, 532, 761 46, 061, 548 4, 948, 267 6, 642, 084 15, 900, 000 | +.1 
) ee 202, 951, 000 124, 895, 388 46, 324, 440 4, 951, 284 6, 840, 251 15, 851, 000 | +.4 
ES 203, 814, 000 125, 684,546 | 46, 758, 513 4, 992, 592 7,090,405 | 15, 125,000 +.4 | 
May-- ----| 203,075,000 | 126,001,307 | 46,464, 113 5, 006, 435 7,325,000 | 14, 100,000 —.4 
Pt rear 201, 369,000 | 125,787,646 | 45,678,476 5, 023, 054 7, 431, 181 13, 486, 000 —.8 
, | ea 063, 126, 310,332 | 45,247,914 5, 083, 939 7, 622,969 | 14, 861,000 +.8 
August_........ 201, 240,000 | 126,100,536 | 44,665, 587 5, 104, 319 7, 780,035 | 13, 536,000 | —.9 
September... -_..- 201, 344,000 | 127,018,460 | 44,547,318 5, 123, 150 7, 901, 101 | * 12,857,000 | +.1 
Sees 211, 500,000 | 133,448,650 | 47,115, 857 5, 355, 793 8, 440, 097 | § 13, 088, 000 | +5.0 
November.._..- 212, 144, 000 133, 961,546 | 47,231,298 5, 397, 339 8, 632, 947 | § 12, 876, 000 +.3 
December- - - - .- 214, 986,000 | 134,683,742 | 47,777,342 5, 423, 341 8, 784, 411 | * 13, 950, 000 +1.3 
1953 
Janaury---...-- 215, 827, 000 135, 050, 787 48, 124, 808 5, 416, 449 8, 902, 704 | * 14, 262, 000 +.4 
February --....- 214, 567, 000 133, 851, 586 | 48, 166, 960 5, 416, 222 8, 990, 750 | § 13, 893, 000 —.6 
Mareh........- 214, 877, 000 133, 809,675 | 48,401,773 5, 433, 872 9, 095, 633 | * 13, 961, 000 +.1 
mg EERE RES 214, 190,000 | 133,558,012 | 48, 336,101 5, 446, 514 9, 253, 349 | ® 13, 297,000 —.3 
Sa 213, 381, 000 133, 491,089 | 48, 212, 598 5, 499, 296 9, 466,677 | ® 12, 442,000 —.4 
CEE eee 212, 108, 000 133, 271,522 | 47,391, 588 5, 499, 070 9, 636, 900 | § 12,033, 000 —.6 
2 ee 209, 748, 000 132, 752,148 | 45, 959, 134 5, 485, 113 9, 701, 409 § 11, 693, 000 | —1.1 





Percentage change from previous month 


a 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 
visi 


to re on. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State, from funds for the special types of public assistance; data for such ex- 


penditures partly estimated for some States. 


All data subject 


for 52 States. 


| Aid to | 














: Aid to | the per- | 
| Old-age Aid to 1G 
| assist- | Gepend-| “the” |manently) “aster 
ance | children | lind | totally | ance 
| disabled 
, rome a, ee a ~ 
(3) | (°) (®) @ ~12.4 
| —0.2 | +0.9 | +0.3 | +5, 2 +.3 
—.8 +.6 +,2 +22.1 +4. 
| +.3 | v1.7 ~1.0 +6, 2 +3.5 
—.8 | +1.2 +.5 +7.1 | —1.6 
+.2 +.6 | (*) +6.5 —,8 
| —.5 | —1.3 | +1.0 | +9.0 | 8,9 
+.7 | —1.0 | +.8 +12.0 | —87 
—.3 | —1.3 +.1 | +7.8 —6.9 
} +.6 | +1.2 | +.4 | +2.9 —4.0 
| (®) | —4.8 +.3 | +2.5 +13 
+.4 +.1 +.3 | +3.7 —44 
+.8 | —.3 +1.9 +3.4 43.1 
(4) —.2 +.3 | +3.4 +14 
+.3 | +.9 +.6 | +7.5 43.9 
| (*) | +.6 | +2.8 +3.1 | +6. 1 
® | +.2 | +.7 | +2.9 —1.5 
+.3 +.6 +.1 +3.0 -3 
+.6 +.9 +.8 | +3.7 —4.6 
+.3 | —.6 +.3 +3.3 —6,8 
—.3|  <27 +.3 +1.4 —4.3 
+.4 | —.9 |} +1.2 +2.6 10.2 
—.2)} —1.3 | +.4 +2.1 —8.9 
| +.7 | —.3 +.4 +1.6 *-4.7 
| 45.1 +5.8 +45 46.8| 418 
+.4 +.2 | +.8 +2.3 | 6-16 
+.5 +1.2 +.5 +1.8 648.3 
+.3 +.7 —.1 +1.3| ©4223 
—.9 +.1 (4 +1.0 ‘26 
tae +.5 3 +1,.2 64.5 
—.2 | —.1 +-.2 +1.7 —4.8 
} —.1 | —.3 +1.0 +2.3 ‘6.4 
—.2 —1.7 (4) +18 6-33 
| -.4| 3.0 +.7 6-28 


aeed 
i 





3 Not computed; data not comparable. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data 





(Continued from page 8) 
675,000 persons received benefit 
checks—8.0 percent less than in the 
preceding month and 22.5 percent 
less than the average a year earlier. 
July was the fifth successive month 
that this average has declined. Pri- 
marily because there were fewer 
beneficiaries, total benefits paid de- 
clined 4.0 percent to $69.2 million—a 
total 21.9 percent less than that in 
July 1952. The average benefit for 
total unemployment ($23.08) was the 
lowest paid in any month since July 
1952. 


United Nations Day 


On October 24 the world observes 
United Nations Day—the eighth an- 


26 


niversary of the coming into force of 
the United Nations Charter. In the 
past year, action to meet the needs 
of underdeveloped areas was the fo- 
cus of attention for many interna- 
tional social welfare activities—inter- 
governmental and voluntary —- and 
the United Nations and its various 
agencies worked to develop and put 
into operation a concerted program 
to attack the problems of want and 
disease and other aspects of sub- 
standard living in these areas. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion, as in previous years, partici- 
pated in the international programs. 
Administration staff served as United 
States representatives and delegates 
to technical meetings, international 


and inter-American, on social wel- 
fare. Through the Point IV technical 
assistance program, the Administra- 
tion also had 24 technicians on over- 
seas assignment during the past year 
in Central and South America, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. It con- 
tinued to cooperate in international 
training programs, providing tech- 
nical services to social welfare experts 
and trainees from other countries, 
sponsoring United Nations Fellows 
studying social work techniques in this 
country, and recruiting experts for 
assignment in other countries. The 
Administration also published the 
first 3 pamphlets in a series dealing 
with international technical coopera- 
tion. 


Social Security 
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Table 13.—Special types of public assistance in the United 
States: Average assistance payments, by month, Octo- 
ber 1950-July 1953} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care] 
































| 
| Aid to dependent 
| children RS 
Aid perma- 
Year and month \joueseee! to the nently 
Recip- | = 
| | Family | ‘jent? totally 
disabled 
| 
—_—- ‘es 
1956 } ' | 
| } 
Sees $44.23 | $70.88 | $20.70 | $46.42 $41. 76 
‘eembet...-..-------- 44. 21 72.11 | 21.06| 46.48 41.94 
December. -.------------ 43. 95 72. 42 21.13 46. 56 45. 41 
1951 
44.10 73. 47 21. 43 46.77 46. 85 
43. 84 74.47 21.71 47.02 47.60 
44.01 74. 95 21. 85 47.10 47.22 
43. 97 74. 64 21. 75 47.04 46. 88 
44. 37 74. 52 21.73 47.41 47.51 
44.39 74.45 21.71 47.44 47.68 
44. 78 73. 87 21. 53 47. 53 46. 95 
44. 88 74. 16 21. 59 47.62 47.06 
45.14 75. 01 21. 81 47.7 47.79 
45. 68 75. 85 22. 05 48. 63 48. 37 
45.79 76. 42 22. 20 48. 76 48. 58 
46. 00 77. 08 | 22. 36 49.05 49. 46 
46. 10 77. 35 22. 44 50. 42 49. 59 
46. 28 77.48 22. 45 50. 81 49. 79 
46. 48 77. 56 22. 46 50.77 49. 93 
46. 91 78. 07 22. 59 51.16 50. 66 
47.10 77. 58 22. 43 51. 20 50. 93 
7.11 77. 32 22. 36 51. 26 50. 34 
47.47 78. 10 22. 53 51. 86 50. 61 
47.47 77.% 22. 42 51. 04 50. 59 
47. 86 | 78. 08 22. 42 52. 05 50. 55 
50. 38 83. 01 23. 80 54.34 52. 06 
50. 61 83. 38 23. 88 54. 68 53. 34 
50.90 | 83.83) 23.98) 5491 53. 50 
| 
51.17 | 84. 08 24. 04 54. 84 53. 46 
50. 89 84.00 23. 97 54. 84 53. 42 
51.03 | 4.13 23. 98 55. 04 53. 38 
51.05 | 84.33] 23.98] 55.15 53. 46 
51.09} 84.58] 24.04] 565.63 53. 89 
51.08 | 83. 98 23. 89 55. 53 53. 72 
50. 99 82. 85 23. 54 55. 34 53. 42 











i ~ "pagans of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 








Table 14.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, program and 
State, July 1953' 





Aid to the 
perma- 
nently and 
disabled 


Old-age Aid to Aid 


State assist- | dependent 
ance 


General 
assistance? 





Total....- $6, 587, 294 | $1,123,253 | $164, 103 | $1, 121, 469 | * $3, 800, 787 


























1 For the special ee of public assistance, figures in italies re t 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown ie no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such ig beer 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor. Bm me for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special ical funds 
and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 

6 Estimated. 





(Continued from page 25) 





the patient’s medical, social, and emo- 

tional needs. 

LEAVELL, HucH RopMaANn; CLarRK, E. 
Gurney; and collaborators. Tezxt- 
book of Preventive Medicine. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. 629 pp. $8. 

Includes Long-term Illness and the 
Effect of the Aging Process on 
Health, by William L. Fleming; Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, by Myron 


Bulletin, October 1953 


E. Wegman; Mental Health, by 
Ernest M. Gruenberg; Rehabilitation 
as a Phase of Preventive Medicine, by 
Howard A. Rusk; and Provisions for 
Meeting Basic Needs in the Com- 
munity, by Hugh R. Leavell. 


ScHEELE, LEonarpD A. “Public Health 
Today—the Nation’s Best Invest- 
ment.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 68, Aug. 1953, pp. 
771-7717. 45 cents. 

Discusses chronic disease preven- 
tion, Federal-State relations, and 


State and local responsibility for 

better public health services. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Lrsrary. Rural Health: Annotated 
List of Selected References. (Li- 
brary List No. 60.) Washington: 
The Library, June 1953. 83 pp. 
Processed. 

Selected publications on rural 
health in the national setting and in 
the State setting; a separate section 
lists material suggesting solutions to 
rural health problems. 








Table 15.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money pa 
average amount of vendor payments per assistance case, by program and State, July 1953: 


yments, ang 






































: Aid to dependent ‘ : Aid to the permanent}y 
Old-age assistance ebfidrest (per family) Aid to the blind | and totally disables? 
" es LA ee eS ea geet een eis a? ee 
7 | lo | Ve | 
State Money | Vendor | Money Vendor Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor 
fest pay- sy- | Pay: pay- y . 
All pay Ko All | pay- dnute All | pay- | - All pay- | Pa, 
assist- | ments for assist. | ments - assist- ments o> assist- ments | ments 
ance ? to recip- : ance | to recip- oe ance 2 to recip- | vai ance? | torecip- | or 
ients — | ients* = a ients* | — ients? | oo 
ro ss 2. —_— f Aa es; <i e ae - = j + et 
Total, 53 States 4...............| $50.99 | $48.68 $2.53 | $8285 | $90.99| $2.02 $55.34| $53.97! $1.66/ $53.42| $48.06 | $6.17 
EG 2 Maa, 79. 19 66. 19 13.00 | 133.07 | 114.07} 19.00 91.68 | 77.68] 14.00 eo | & @) 
RSE a 5, faa oa a et we 87.72 87. 50 | oe eens re Lata MO =< <iaih Heb te mibainess carina 
eee a 39. 90 34. 93 4.97 90.97 | 85.28 5. 69 45.07 | 41.33 | $.74 53. 38 47.40) 5 
ES Ha ee IN | 53.87) 41.00] #1443] 119.40] 113.06] 67.76] 50.55! 49.05] ¢11.53| 6848) 4342, omg 
SE, 2 SAS Rie a | 45.12] 37.69 7.81 83. 78. 49 | 4.99 49.09 | 44.73 465) @ | @® | @- 
SiGe ¢ Se | 62.13 | 57.96 4.43 | 105.44 98. 96 | 7.26 | 69.06 63.99 | 4.60 63.98 | 57.28 9 
» sages 2 i eT FEE, RIOR OP sigs 63. 30 63.17 | .12 47. 90 47. 84 | 06 $1.52} 41.47 | rs 
RI 2 Ai RR 73.73 66. 46 7.40 | 121.28 | 114.83 5 eas ee fee ee et 58.77 | 38g 
EAE 2a Ss aR 52.24} 51.59 eS Raa a ee ae is 60.41 | = 60.15 | 76) 67.95 65. 84 10, 8% 
Be eee 61.34 | 44.87} 16.88] 108.48 | 100.66 | 8. 16 71.55 | 58.37 13.67 | = (5) (5) () 
RR CP a ae A5.72| 43.24 13. 7! 96. 62 92.17 | 4.45 65. 45 64. 51 | 94] (8) (8) (8) 
| at SS aie 7 Se 57.01 56. 12 5 ee ees oe Laks Eapcacthdn bina ® | & (8) 
Bsn ccc hib>rnansdnt.canenepwouees 56. 37 45. 46 11.00 | 117.31 | 108.90 | 13.50 60. 87 51.87 | 9.00 72.66 | 52.66 0.0 
te Ee aa RO De 4s: Se eS LES RE a ae ge | 109.62 | 107.18 4 Sees eee = = = leédeniaoo as ae 
EE aN Bic SR Se 46, 42 44.74 1.68 | 75.32] 71.63 3. 69 43. 99 42.71 1. 29 10. 35 37. 49 2% 
og FEE Ee Fe 69. 64 57. 40 14.62} 128.27 | 120.01 9. 98 80. 53 68.33 | 15.58 78. 75 (4. 72 16.61 
Se) RR NPR 30.00 | 29.80 . 20 57. 56 57. 16 | ee ces . --| 35.54 35. 14 | 4 
tt 2 ee ee eee | 56.77 54. 61 2.17 | 108.21 106.03 | 2.39 59. 01 52. 83 | 6.18 | 61.56 58. 67 2G 
ae vase y -| 53.54 | 51.61 1.93 83. 65 82. 37 | 1, 28 52, 92 51. 54 | <5 ene Bee 
REE oT ee ae | 54.73 49. 85 6.7 108.75 | 101.75 | 7.00 69. 16 63. 41 | 7.41 | 68.20) 60.42 13.9 
Ss Sa ea | 59.43] 59.35 .08 | 113.27] 113.20 | . 08 63.61 | 63. 26 | 35 63.78 | 63.72 r 
| RES 8 eee SR | 1108} 11.03 -07 15. 06 15.07 | 1 er ae Ee ag i211 11. 75 F 
I sore itl a detetnnd ot Bek bankai | 58.98 | 51.15 | 7 129. 81 116. 65 13. 28 64. 87 | 58. 04 | 6. 83 72.13 65. 06 0 
; ' 





“TY Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 


States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based om cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 18, 19, %, 
and 21 for average money payments for States not making vendor payments, 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the @ 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Estimated. 


Table 16.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care and average amount of vendor payments per 


} Average, May 1953 

















assistance case, by program and State, May and June 1953' 


Average, June 1953 








Old-age Aid to dependent } j Aid to the Old-age Aid to dependent Aid to the 
assistance | children (per Aid to the blind | permanently and assistance children (per Aid to the blind | permanently and 

| } family) totally disabled — family) totally disabled 

State? | aa Serer aeee Wel a SS " a ee — rae Sone Ae 
! i 

| | Vendor | Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 

All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- 
assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- 'mentsfor’ assist- mentsfor) assist- mentsfor assist- |mentsfr 

ance | medical; ance medical; ance | medical; ance | medical) ance | medical; ance | medical; ance | medical; ance | medical 

| care care care | care care care care care 

Conn.-_..| $76.02 $10.00 | $128.95 | $15.00 | $87.41 | $9.00) (3) j () $76. 40 $10.00 | $129.14 | $15.00 | $88.11 $9. 00 (®) (3) 
| ES er ia C2 J eer fee pees ree a Sere ere | 87.51 3) ¥ Dcw2 SPIN REE 
D.C....| 58.78 | 4 ¢ ee eee en Serre? Tel ree $0.05 | 54.07 -12| 109.45 . 22 ‘ $62.02, mF 
Hawaii...| 38.31 | 3.88 | 94.14 9.41 | 45.58) 3.70 51. 22 8.94 | 38.56 3.94 94. 12 9. 47 45. 02 3.70 50.77 | 38 
oe ---| 53. 86 14. 36 119. 76 7. 67 59.54; 11.38 | 68.39 | 30.30 53. 83 14. 37 119. 23 7.66 | 59.45 11. 37 69.17 | 30.5 

Ind......| 45.12] 7.94 | 83.93 6.2| 5181| 7.79| @ | @) | 44.96 7.70 | 83.49 5.56} 51.13} 7.12 ® | @ 
Kans__..| 61.51 | 4-23 | 104.19 | 6.13 66. 40 3.69 63.17 | 6.73 | 61.58 4.08 | 105.05 6. 93 68. 89 85 63. 94 | 7. 
Bye semnatel §1. 21 | (4) | 63.26 | -07 | 47.58} . 09 | 41.38 | OF | 51.19 } (*) } 63.29 | 16 47. 51 06 41.45 a 
Mass. _- 73. 37 6.95 | 120.99! 6.44 |......__- ibe ttt Se ee.” oe eet Se < S oeeees eee 91. 54 35.68 
Mich._..| 51.79 1.14 |.---s0nn-|-.-------| 60.08 | 48} 67.59} 10.46} 51.87 18.4. .ctale ee 13 | 62 | 67.56 10.00 

Minn....! 61.58 16.98 | 110.80 9.86) 73.87} 15.39; @) | (@) | 61.65) 16.84) 110.34 10.62 | 71.76 13.12 Oe 

Nebr-- 55. 47 13.53 | 96. 84 | 432] 6613/ 28; @ | @) 55.02 | 13.05} 95.88 | 3.62) 66.67 3. 43 (3) (*) 

Nev... .. 57.00 RCS Pe es: eee ee eee eee A hes Rig" Sg RES: Se tie Pt @) () 
ee Ra 26 11.00 123. 82 13. 50 60. 54 | 9.00} 74.70} 20.00) 56.66 11.00 | 124.01 13.50 | 61.26 | 9. 00 72. 21 | 20.0 
2 NETS Ona Ree 111. 52 cn ig, RO BERRY Aas ee asfodocsecce? UME | SMP CIMAGLIGS., ees ee 
N. Mex... 46. 40 | 1. 68 75. 16 3. 69 47. 29 | 1. 38 39. 32 | 2. 81 46. 44 | 1. 68 75. 30 | 3. 69 43. 87 | 1.28 39. 52 28 
} te, ee | 69.89 | 14.43 126.24 | 10.88 82. 42 | 16.59 | 79.08] 16.69 69. 95 14. 47 126.31 | 10.45 82.12 | 16.76 79. 17 | 17.8 
MvOs.c| “SRO | 300] CREB) °° 1.... hele aS | ogee te | Ot. o.8re. Li... 35.47; 8 
N. Dak. -| 58.52 | 3. 46 110. 07 | 2:71 | 52.65 15 | 69. 10 4.97 | 658.61 3.27 | 110.88 1.96 | 63.07 4.63 68. 44 74 
Ohio-...- ae ee eee” |) he ee S411] 254) 82.70 49 | 53.18 1. OF \20-.-cs0<fecooti 
B®. hi. 58. 25 } 10. 65 114.05 | 1200!] 73.92| 10.39/| 68.29 13.58 | 58.23 10. 61 } 113.34 | 12.00 72.67 | 10.38) 69.20 4.2 
Utah....| 59.38 -08 | 113.08 | 15 | 64.24 | 04 | 64.16 19 | 59. 56 | 13 | 112.93 81 65. 43 .20| 63.7 ll 
Wiis ses 11.11 -15 16. 61 | -10 | (*) (5) 11. 98 | ry 11.11 | .10 15. 78 .14 (°) | (*) ; 11.96 A) 
Wis___._- | 80.97) B41 | 188.72 | 14.46 | 66.82) 848) 712) 806) 61.24) 9.80] 120.81} 10.91} 65.97) 7.65) 9287| mF 

' | t u 














1 For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 
August 1953; for June data, see the September Bulletin. All averages based on 
cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. 
Avi es for general assistance not computed here because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 


28 





represent payments made without Federal participation. 
2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May 
June or did not report such payments. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Less than 1 cent. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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and Table 17.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
May and June 1953' 
y Amount, May 1953 Amount, June 1953 
~enisioaieisiiaiiniaen oo : paiinttl fore. 
er: State? Aid to | Aid to the | Aid to Aid to the 
ardor Old-age dependent Aid to |permanently| General Old-age denendent Aid to permanently} General 
.y- assistance shit dren the blind | and totally | assistance | assistance a ildren the blind | and totally | assistance * 
nts | disabled disabled 
or ieee ———— ees. eee hE I mes 
tical 
re? Se Peery pers mee eee +5 eS (4) 005006) 52 eoiened " $12, 403 
ee asin eo ~---------2-|-nnnscnecdnes[occcsecesesenfoncoocsebeses (*) 50, O78 || oncnns---20-|--s-cnarsebnalondobucnesees §) 63, 
a Connecticut... ............ | $153, 240 $61, 935 $2, 736 | (4) (8) $152, 930 os $2, 772 (4) } 
uv ware. ...----------- no == 222----- 2 a ne ©) _ frccccccccncan| | - MiP Reskshaceust—sieeiaeeeniel 
=i aera of Columbia... _...| aly Oe ke peepee tee } $76 132 $24 yg ee arena $677 
8) ATT 8,040 29, 995 388 | 4, 908 (8) 8,028 29, 840 400 4, 832 ® 
eal Tllinois.-...--- 1, 544, 075 167, 731 43, 735 144, 813 366,997 | 1, 531, 293 161, 910 43, 506 148, 646 371, 847 
re” Indiana....-- | 320, 758 47, 13, 061 | (4) 132, 987 309, 109 , 154 11, 905 4) 143, 852 
WG 2S SRL Baa BAS RE ee PS (4) ig | ee ES ) 142, 441 
3) — 154, 656 24, 383 | 2,242 | 20, 386 : 148, 437 97, 068 3, 522 22, 296 34, 333 
M0 Louisiana... sl 75 1, 502 | 183 | 1,014 1 3, 242 lll 1,791 1,112 
05 
ae | Maine.-..----- BS Game a POR RP at: TR | @ “| hon Se a () 34, 892 
10.8 Massachusetts 668, 715 80, 606 |_- eet 330, 356 , 586 694, 672 60%)....... 330, 797 127, 361 
(8) Michigan... --- dal ag Gee 878 | 17, 419 70, 582 | Py Eat 8: 1, 122 17, 941 ‘ 
(*) Minnesota 907, 228 | 72, 022 | 17, 869 (4) (5) 899, 432 76, 611 15, 231 (0) 
(8) GSES ERS eR RR pS ed a ms Ee 1600 |e i ee So ee 130, 241 
20.0 Nebraska - - - - . - - 261, 654 | 10, 715 | 2,044 (4) (®) 250, 464 8, 878 2, 464 (4) (®) 
mer Nevada........ Ree tf 2 er oe () 44, 200 tO) ee it SS (*) 46, 716 
2% New Hampshire 76, 252 | 17, 482 | 2, 682 1, 980 (5) 76,351 | 17, 199 2, 655 2, 280 ® 
16.61 New Jersey é ieee YP 2S tf ee SES Tieden oe) Sela 5 Ae 15, 308 |_. eaoeR) TER B.. © 2% 73, 638 
| New Mexico ---.-. 18, 374 19, 755 | 548 5,412 942 | 18, 476 20, 070 552 5, 392 988 
28 New York. .._._. 1, 606, 727 504, 061 | 71, 667 538, 010 (8) 1, 599, 530 476, 977 72, 675 555, 742 ® 
“138 = ~—- North Carolina 9, 698 4,643 |__. , 2, 466 | 117, 745 10, 246 | | bees 2, 781 143, 910 
# North Dakota - - -. 29, 609 4, 164 | 17 3, 695 21, 831 27,927 | 2, 945 509 5, 545 17,079 
& maa 238, 527 11,728 | 5, 704 oh 692, 225 276, 903 6,314 Kay | Sees 564, 919 
le SS KIT se satede eae lik ) Re Eee! Re PR Boe 2 8 189, 854 
Rhode Island - 97, 198 38, 37 1, 902 8, 083 35, 236 | 96, 699 | 37, 980 1,911 | 9, 696 39, 923 
iam NG aR Ri a He BS ae i Re aa 9,835 |............. Ree | aR Be Age 14, 130 
nts. South Dakota i. at} aca SD aaa ome ee oe | ea wae 83, 556 
the @ gba 808 | 436 | 8 288 200 1,270 | 888 42 | 288 87 
Virgin Islands 102 21 | 14 39 | 72 | 23 2 5 33 
Virginia... .........- iio en ae NE EPL c e Pa Se IEF Ri. SEE ds. Snip ee 8, 560 
Wisconsin. _.......- 413, 0287 118, 141 10, 571 8, 684 103, 950 479, 170 87, 354 9, 354 | 29, 992 134,871 
$ per ' For May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 3 In all States except California, Iinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
August 1953; for June data, see the September Bulletin. New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May or of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
June or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assistance, ‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 5 Data not available. 
he 
ly and 
abled 
ail (Continued from page 19) readily identified by the enumerator patients from the Census count of 
pay: parable from one period to another, as such. (Similar gaps in coverage persons in institutions creates prob- 
— making it possible to construct a time occurred in 1940 as well.) Some of lems of comparability when these 
care series for selected types of institu- these patients appear in the Census’ data are related to data on the living 
— tions for the whole period 1900-50, as data as lodgers or boarders in house- arrangements of old-age and sur- 
) in table 5 of this article. holds; still others—those living in  vivors insurance beneficiaries and 
“Me Despite the care taken by the quarters with five or more lodgers old-age assistance recipients. The 
at Bureau of the Census to obtain com- present—were considered by the Bu- estimates presented in the article on 
0) plete coverage, there is some reason reau of the Census to be residents of the relative number of institutional 
ne to believe that the Census institu- boarding homes and show up in the _ residents receiving either old-age and 
3.6 tional population for 1950 excludesan Census data as members of quasi- survivors insurance or old-age assis- 
{’* unknown number of patients in households other than institutions. tance have been adjusted for this fac- 
0) nursing homes too small to have been The exclusion of these nursing-home tor. 
() 
20. 00 
oa 
17.8 
B 
14 
mere: 
if 
® 
7.0 
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Table 18.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1953 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 











Table 19.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
recipients, by State, July 1953! . 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

















P no Percentage change from— 
ae Bf 1953 July 1952 
une y 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount | age a “ 
um- um- 

ber Amount ber Amount 
Total 2... 2,603,587 |$132,752,148 |$50.99 | —0.2 —0.4 | —2.1 +5.1 
Nh 68, 031 1, 876, 598 | 27. 58 —.2 +.1 | —5.2 +20. 7 
Alaska....... 1, 638 95, 954 | 58. 58 —.2 +.5 —.4 +2.4 
Si cniinisihdnesenel 13, 870 772, 909 | 55. 7. —-.1 +.2} —-12 +10.8 
Ge indi 55, 965 1, 799, 006 | 32.15 —.4 —-.7 | -3.1 +27.5 
| ate 270, 822 | 18,771,946 | 69.31 —.1 —.2 —.8 +3.9 
Colo.?_....... 52, 4, 108, 516 | 78.64 () —.1 | +1.2 +12.8 
| laa 15, 234 1, 206, 328 | 79.19 —.4 +3.2 |—10.7 —3.9 
| lS 1, 696 65, 790 | 38.79 —.8 +.3 | —2.8 +5.9 
6 Raa 2, 705 142, 789 | 52.79 0 —2.4 | —1.6 +7.1 
scene 66, 662 2, 974, 418 | 44.62 +.2 +3.1 —.5 +14.4 
imaonpe 95,305 | 3,489,946 | 36.62 +.3 +.5| +.2 +17.4 
Hawaii_..... 1, 993 79, 524 | 39.90 | —2.1 +1.3 | —8.8 —2.8 
Idaho........ 9, 044 493, 201 | 54. 53 —.2 +.1 | —1.8 +5.3 
ct ecces 106, 092 5, 715, 361 | 53.87 |. —.5 —.4/| —6.6 —7.7 
a RE 39, 888 1, 799, 929 | 45.12 —-.6 —.3 | -—7.3 —.6 
| ee 45, 291 2, 572, 600 | 56. 80 —.5 —-.6 | —5.0 +4.1 
laivabsoeneigiati 35, 493 2, 205, 254 | 62.13 | —2.4 —15] —40 +6.4 
| Eh RE, 55, 596 1, 956, 506 | 35.19 +.2 +.3) —1L1 +15.9 
Scat tinainecanes 119, 658 6, 123, 204 | 51.17 -.1 —.1 —.9 14 
Maine....... 13, 122 607,981 | 46.33 —.4 —.2 | —6.9 —-.2 
EEE 10, 769 466,511 | 43.32 —.3 —.1| -—3.8 —.7 
SE 05, 7, 039,611 | 73.73 —.4 —.6 | —2.6 —1.6 
. — ae 83, 4, 387,481 | 52.24 -.9 —.2) —-8.5 —4.8 
Os caeedeate 3, 268, 446 | 61.34 —.2 —.7 | —2.5 —.6 
Miss......... 61, 707 1, 740, 147 | 28.20 | +1.5 +1.5 | +6.2 +34.7 
_ 2 130, 633 6, 537, 253 | 50.04 —.1 -.1 —.4 +9.1 
Mont........ 10, 170 591,545 | 58.17 | —2.4 —2.1 | —7.4 —-.5 
, 9, 067 1, 062, 331 | 55.72 —.6 +.6 | —9.6 —7.9 
|, AAR 648 150, 971 | 57.01 —.6 —.7 | —2.7 +1.0 
N. 389, 904 | 56.37 | —.3 —.9 | —16 +8.4 
59. 63 —.3 —.6 | —2.8 +4.2 
46. 42 +.7 +.7 | +3.0 +11.0 
69. 64 —.1 —.5 | —5.5 +1.2 
30. 00 (3) +.2]-—10 +18.9 
56.77 +.3 —2.9 | —2.5 +2.8 
53. 54 —.4 —1.4) —5.2 +.1 
65. 85 —.1 —.2 (4) +15.3 
62. 64 —.9 —.5 | —41 +3.8 
$42. 86 —.8 —.7 |—10.5 —2.2 
7.80 | —1.0 +1.4 |+16.4 +21.2 
54.73 | —1.0 —6.9 | —4.1 —4.9 
31. 44 (8) (®) —1.0 +13.9 
44. 57 —.5 —.3 | —-3.5 +2.0 
36.35 | +1.0 +.7 | +6.2 +17.9 
38. 47 () +.1 +.5 +14.6 
59. 43 —.4 —.6 | —2.3 +3.8 
42.78 —.4 +3.7 | —1.6 +5.0 
11. 08 —.9 —1.1 | +15 +1.6 
27.01 —.3 +.7 | —6.3 +8.2 
62. 72 —.5 —.4) -3.9 —3.0 
28.13 —-.1 —15.8 +.7 +.3 
58. 98 —.6 —4.3 | —4.6 +2.5 
59. 63 —.3 —.5| —2.9 +41 





























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
—- to revision. 

2 Includes 3,898 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 




















such payments] 
RES 
‘a 
a Percentage change from— 
ber of June 1953 
of une | July 1 
State recip- in— 2 ™ 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age —_ 
— Amount — Amount 
ees) 
Total *_..} 99,110 | $5,485,113 |$55.34 | +0.1| -0.3 |) +11] 4p) 
a 
28.49 | +.3 +.6| +.3] +g 
58.64 | (*) (3) (3) 
62.80 | +1.5 +1.1 |) —2.8 122 
38.90) —.6) 11/420) 4igy 
85.60 | +.2 +.1 | +17 +2) 
65.31} —2.3| -25/ —9| 45 
91.68) —6| +34) —.6] ing 
52. 98 0 +5.1 1 +3.6] +175 
64.78 | +12) —4.3) —-12| 445 
48.38 | —.6 —.3 | —1.9 +94 
41.75 | +.2 +.5 |) +45] tiny 
45.07| -1.9} —1L7|/ 429] 49, 
68.79) +2.6) +23) -20) 48) 
50.55 | —.3 —.1)-62) = 
49.09} —.2; 4.2] —-27! 445 
68.01 | +.3 +.1]) +26] +4125 
69.06 | —1.2 —.9| —1L.2] 41h 
37.20 | +.7 +.71+5.9] +m 
47.90 | +.6 +1.4 | +3.2 +h) 
Maine....... 556 27,860 | 50.11} —.2 —.1] —48 +h 
«SRE 467 |- 23,412 | 50.13 —.2 —.7 0 +he 
EG deenen 1,710 147,821 | 86.45 | +.5 +1.1 | +22 +h 
St casideeinges 1, 789 108, 074 | 60. 41 —.4 (®) —3.0 +2 
|“ eeenoees 1,178 84, 285 | 71.55 | +1.5 +1.2 | +3.1 +11) 
accesses 3,031 103, 311 | 34.08 +.7 +.8 | +5.5 +R) 
EN 3, 522 193,710 | 55.00 +.4 +.4] +5.7 +18) 
a 511 32,945 | 64.47 | —1.7 —1.0] —1.5 +41 
PO cadanen 714 734 | 65,45 —.6 —2.4 | -4.9 7 
BNO s Gicsusex 51 4,122 | 80.82 | () (*) @) a 
| a 205 17, 957 | 60. 87 0 —.6 | —1.3 ‘ 
rt ccmadiode 825 52, 581 | 63.73 +.2 —-1L1 +.5 +21 
es Be inmesnen 19,049 | 43.99 +.7 +1.0 | —3.8 +84 
a Eiwwdgient 4, 315 347, 565 | 80. 53 —.5 —2.4 —-.4 +84 
i ae ar 183, 853 | 39.61 | +1.2 +1.5 | +41 +10) 
aaa lll 59. 01 +.9 —5.6 | —1.8 -2 
| SES 3, 608 190, 951 | 52.92 —.1 —-.6 | —3.2 +Li 
BERETA 2, 206 174, 424 | 75.97 | —1.3 —1L1)-7.9 +17 
Oreg silane 25, 268 | 71.38 —.8 —3.1 | —6.3 -Li 
, ees eC 785,088 | 49.49 | +.1 +.2) +13 +13 
Wy ihescoiened 1, 9,520 | 7.96 —.8 +7.6 |+54.1 +64) 
 *) ere 192 13, 279 | 69.16 | +43 —.7 | +49 +h | 
2 a 1, 631 59,955 | 36.76 +.5 +.4 | +2.6 +324 
By MO cadics 198 8, 585 | 43.36 | +1.0 +1.5 | —2.5 +6! 
PER cricininot 3, 036 126, 453 | 41.65 +.4 +.4 | +8.2 +1h4 
y TE 6, 046 261,159 | 43.20; —.2 —.2) +.5 +14! 
|” <a 220 13,995 | 63.61 | +2.8 -.1 0 +44 
eee ani 172 8,119 | 47.20 0 +4.4 —.6 Pi 
© Jhbtnectoe 41 542) () @) @® () 
ae = 1, 323 45,172 | 34.14 —.8 —.9 | —7.6 <li 
Wash.?....... 800 63,372 | 79.22 —.6 —10}] —2,2 -1! 
W. Va......-. 1, 166 39, 280 | 33. 69 —-.3 —13.8 | +3.5 +4) 
| (| aera 1, 237 80, 242 | 64.87 —.2 —L8} —61 +11 
. ; See 81 5, 001 74) @ @) (@) i) 


.@ 
2 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participatia 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (482 recipient, 
$42,699 in payments), in Washington (8 recipients, $418 in payments), 2 
Missouri (a8 recipients, $52,210 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6, 
recipients, $327,956 in payments). 

§ Average payment not ——_ on base of less than 50 recipients; percentat 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipient 
quarterly. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Securit) 





S to Table 20.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1953 
| [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 






























































wail | Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average p June 1953 July 1952 
re ¥ oe tas ities Total at &- 
0 
52 Total? Children amoun 
‘ Number Number 
or Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
10unt — _ 
ate 554, 705 1, 952, 088 1,469,402 | $45, 959, 134 $82. 85 $23. 54 -1.7 —3.0 —4.2 +1.6 
+19 17, 637 65, 087 50, 264 710, 739 40. 30 10. 92 —.9 —.4 —1.3} +123 
—— 884 2, 945 2, 155 76, 86. 29 25. 90 0 +1.4 +16.0} +347 
+1is 3, 680 14, 202 10, 738 342, 845 93. 16 24.14 —.8 —.3 +3.2} +29.3 
14) 7, 653 28, 661 21, 960 423, 584 55. 35 14. 78 —22.7 —22.8 —41.0 —%4.0 
+h? 51, 839 165, 319 126, 290 6, 139, 044 118. 43 37.13 —.6 —1.0 —3.7 —2.5 
+184 5, 125 19, 038 14, 464 527, 399 102. 91 27.70 —.6 —1.9 +5.7] 410.1 
+1) 4, 046 13, 333 9, 829 538, 413 133. 07 40. 38 —1.6 +1.4 —10.2 —2.7 
+1) Set nnsedsasconceqranee 695 2, 741 2, 125 60, 962 87. 72 22. 24 —2.5 —2.3 —4.1 —1.9 
+125 District of Columbia............ 2,003 8, 242 6, 413 212, 694 106. 19 25. 81 —.7 —3.7 +2.1 +10.8 
+174 Snide chcGdedtiscacnbnewsbe 18, 446 63, 049 47, 527 983, 810 53. 33 15. 60 -.2 -.1 +5.6 +17.2 
rH lcicshbemnekonapeeacns 12, 583 44, 214 33, 726 912, 712 72. 54 20. 64 —.6 —.6 —16.7 | +13.9 
+104 td tecisialmonesinte dine 3,028 11, 408 8, 971 275, 465 90. 97 24.15 —3.9 -7.1 —3.0 —5.8 
ih that asecckdbdbes 1,801 6, 263 4, 594 214, 482 119.09 34. 25 —2.9 —3.2 —10.7 —5.0 
+h ES cis ct ap wesencdineivet 20, 874 77, 162 57, 660 2, 492, 281 119. 40 $2. 30 —1.2 -11 —9.0 —6.5 
thi Sliischinnhebessccossdvetes 7, 461 789 19, 154 621, 328 83. 28 24. 09 —1.5 —1.8 —8.6 +4.0 
~b) SN dics Menegebchousscodbiiive 5, 796 4 20, 631 15, 377 685, 774 118. 32 33. 24 —.8 -13 +7.2 +20, 2 
+45 Sat cdsnwabodctiswontindbes 3, 849 13, 695 10, 452 405, 852 105. 44 29. 64 —1.4 —1.0 —3.0 +7.4 
+12} i icdinccocodkbacenahdnee 20, 398 186 54, 496 1, 315, 981 64. 52 17.98 +.5 +.5 +4.8 |] +27.9 
+l 19, 443 72, 503 54, 460 1, 230, 708 63. 30 16. 97 -1.6 -1.6 —13.2] —13.9 
+h 4, 085 14, 332 10, 381 336, 460 82. 36 23. 48 —2.1 -1.6 —5.6 +6.0 
ity 4, 860 19, 331 14, 456, 557 93. 94 23. 62 -9.4 —8.8 -1.5 +2.3 
thi 12, 293 40, 500 29, 903 1, 490, 940 121. 28 36. 81 —1.3 +.9 —5.1 —3.7 
thi 19, 502 64, 603 46, 564 1, 983, 369 101. 70 30. 70 —4.8 —4.1 —22.3] —19.2 
7,040 23, 947 18, 356 763, 680 108. 48 31. 89 —2.4 —4.0 —6.0 —5.9 
+21 12, 055 45, 401 35, 137 336, 591 27.92 7.41 +6.0 +6.1 +15.8 | +22.9 
+iLt 20, 443 69, 947 51, 898 1, 240, 260 60. 67 17.73 —.3 -.1 —4.6 +9.8 
Tht 2, 217 7, 834 5, 827 226, 561 102. 19 28. 92 —1.3 -1.1 -11 +7.8 
Tibi 2, 410 8, 377 6, 203 282, 861 96. 62 27. 80 -1.7 —-.9 —8.7 —4.9 
+41 21 73 52 833 ® 11.41 ® ® ® ® 
—4i 1, 200 4,117 3,002 140, 776 117. 31 34.19 —5.8} —10.9 —11.2 —3.2 
o, , 4, 846 16, 367 12, 400 1, 241 109. 62 32. 46 —2.9 —4.7 —3.5 +3.7 
+1! 5, 508 19, 781 15, 142 414, 845 75. 32 20. 97 +1.4 +1.4 +3.8| +20.4 
+h 45, 060 157, 610 114, 152 5, 779, 888 128, 27 36, 67 -1.3 +.3 -12.7 —5.8 
+4 15, 896 44, 857 914, 947 57. 56 15. 54 —6.1 —6.0 —5.4| +116 
1,479 5,317 4, 056 160, 039 108. 21 30. 10 —1.5 —3.8 —2.1 +7.3 
+1 12, 718 47, 470 35, 922 1, 063, 895 83. 22. 41 —.5 +.6 —23| +10.7 
au 16, 664 390 42, 320 1, 199, 534 71. 98 21. 66 —28| 244 —13.4| —12.1 
+14 2, 760 9, 218 6, 783 317, 147 114. 91 34. 41 -13.7] —17.1 —1.0} +131 
bi 24, 731 453 69, 923 2, 368, ’ 25. 62 —2.7 —2.5 —16.7 —8.8 
rr: 35, 604 113, 517 86, 357 364, 871 10. 25 3.21 —1.3 +6.0 +30.1 | +43.5 
ve 3,123 10, 509 7, 632 339, 616 108. 75 $2. 32 —1.3 —5.3 —5.0 —2.3 
AY | 6, 663 25, 249 19, 643 299, 45.02 11.88 =9 -.2 ¢) —4.5 
+ 2, 681 8, 853 6, 711 219, 073 81. 71 24.75 -.1 —.4 +40] +17.6 
> 19, 915 71, 824 54, 069 1, 347, 238 67. 65 18. 76 (*) +.2 +.4] +39.0 
+1 17, 175 66, 791 49, 869 1, 126, 197 65. 57 16. 86 —.8 —.8 +122) +40.5 
+101 2, 9,977 7, 355 323, 285 113. 27 32. 40 —1.2 —.9 +3.1 +8.5 
ter 1, 004 3, 550 2, 709 75, 281 74. 98 21, 21 —2.3 -1.0 +2} +39.2 
thy 180 582 498 15. 06 4.89 —3.6 —8.0 —14.9 —B.2 
a , 393 28, 132 21, 565 471, 811 63. 82 16.77 —.7 +.3 —.2) +105 
uf 29, 820 21, 739 105. 66 31.41 —23) -—144 +2.5 +4.0 
Th 17, 967 66, 416 51, 800 1, 263, 128 70. 30 19.02 +1.8 | —13.3 +82] +25.8 
HM ¥, 26, 656 19, 668 1, 006, 809 129. 81 37.77 —3.2 —3.2 —4.4 +11 
ity 1, 782 1, 339 52, 747 108. 31 29. 60 —3.8 —3.3 —1.4 +6.9 
() 
ee 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 5In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
ts sb to revision. lemental payments of $97,371 from general assistance funds were made to 3,480 
a 2 Includes as ey the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in amilies in Missouri, and $110,949 to 3,248 families in Ohio. 
{patio families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
i determining the amount of assistance. change, on less than 100 families. 
ows ‘  4Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
- (erm " ‘ —— ry cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
juarter’ y. 
centart 
cipient 
curit) Bulletin, October 1953 
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Table 21.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 
1953 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 






































recipients 
| | _! 
E-rgZ June 1953 | July 1952 
r une | uly 
Sate recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount age | | | | 
ey Amount | oa Amount 
' 
Total.._| 181,621 | $9,701,409 /$53.42 | +1.2| +0.7| +20.6| +27.3 
P > Sioa | 9,051 251,645 | 27.80] (2) —.1| +5.5 +28. 1 
7 See 789 24,510 | 31.06 |+15.0 | +15.1 |+203.5 | +254.7 
SO 4, 216 236,029 | 55.98 | +.4 +.6 | +12.8 +22. 4 
+” sew 82 4,527 | 55.21 | © @) | —41.0 —23.7 
+ Ts RE, ee 86,917 | 58.61 | +2.6 —3.1 | +15.4 +23. 3 
. SSN BE 4, 888 195, 885 | 40.07 | +7.1 7.3} @) (3) 
Hawaii--__- 1, 252 66, 834 | 53.38 | +.4 +5.6 | +11.2 +17.2 
Idaho___.-_. 824 47,605 | 57.77 | —.5 —.7 | +21 +12.0 
2.2 +1.2 | +44.5 +45. 2 
—.9} —.8!| +10.9 +22.6 
| 
7) —15 | —10.5 —8.3 
.8 | +31 | +31.2 +40.4 
4/ +46. 2 +54.0 
7 +1.3 | +30.1 +35. 4 
8 +7.9 | +69.5 | +106.0 
0 +1.0 |} +110 +23. 2 
* —.9 | +10.1 +18. 6 
8| +2.4 (?) (*) 
2.7) +3.8 | +39.4 +65. 1 
2.3 —.2| —16.6 —20.1 
0 +1.4| +46 +13.0 
3 +2.5 | +38.0 +71.7 
.1 | —11.0 | +10.5 +9.3 
.5| +1.4 | +208 +33. 4 
6) +2.3 | +50.4 +93. 9 
9} +.8 |] +151 +22. 2 
9 +1.0} +5.6 +14. 4 
8 +8.9 7.0} +782 
2.4) +10.6 |+152.0 | +162.4 
ww +1.7 | +28. 5 +27.0 
+1.4 | +70.8 +83. 8 
.4 —.4|} —2.9 +6. 4 
.4 +8.7 | +24.8 +38. 0 
eee (@) (8) 
9} +2.2| +19.1 +27.3 
9 | +.4 +7.8 +20.6 
W. Va. ks | 5,390 171,104 | 31.74 | +3.1 | —12.7 | 463.1 +60. 7 
et Se 78,405 | 72.13} +.3 |} —22.1 | +10.2 +16, 7 
:, = 455 | 27,212 | 59.81 | —1.3 —l.1l}| -—3.4 +7.1 
i 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $32,657 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,495 recipients. 

5 Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 
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Table 22.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, July 1953' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
















































.' | 
| Payments to cases Percentage change from~ 
| | 
Num- | June 1953. | July 1952 
State | ber of | in— rn 
cases | Total | Aver- 
} | amount | age | N 
| Num- | Num- 
| | ber |Amount | “her |Amount 
| cape 
| 
Total 2___| 248,000 's1, 693, 090 \47.11 | —2.7 —2.8 |—19.0 21,1 
tlie 174 | 4,158 | 23.90 | +1.8] +23 |+11.5 +53 
Alaska... _..- 81 | 3,754 | 46.35 | (3) @) |-325| 255 
(a | 1,414 | 63,453 | 44.87 | —4.5 —4.4 |+16.0 +12.6 
|» | ale 1,919 | 26,032 | 13.64 | —5.6| 6.0 |—13.2 9.9 
Dene 27,369 | 1,290,270 | 47.47/ ® | —1] —.4 +2.0 
at Sabie’ 1, 401 56,481 | 40.31 | —5.0 |} -85|-220| -276 
Conn.......- $3,511 | ¢189,435 | 53.95) —43| -45/-110! —g9 
| ila 735 31,678 | 43.10 | +1.0) +.9/+5.8| +169 
a 761 | 45,592 | 59.91 | —6.0 | —11.2 +8.1) +17.7 
ee wi Ree 5 ee aes see ed Bae | 
Sees te 38,629 | 18.28 | -26] +.3|—-37.5| agg 
Hawaii-.....| 1,553 85,830 | 55.27 | —7.8 —7.9;-7.2} —43 
Idaho*____..- | 103 4,076 | 39.57 | —2.8 —.1|-27.0) 21.7 
M....2......| 21,668 | 1,272,144 | 58.71 | —1.7| -1.4/—-17.2| 163 
Ind.*___ me, 258,912 | 34.91 | +.4} —.7 |-55.5 | —58.5 
Iowa.........| 3,043 95,508 | 31.39) —48) -37/-87) 41 
Kans. ......- | 1,597 75,905 | 47.53 | —6.1) ~—66/-146) —121 
eae ee 73, 444 | 25.89) +64) (°) | +66 +1.9 
7 os eee 6,363} 268,418 | 39.11| 41.0) +22/-35| —19 
Maine. ...... 2,606 | 110,508 | 42.41/ —-44) 6.9 -3.7) 20 
ae | 2,234 121,319 | 54.31] —4.7|) —24 |—25.2 —16.4 
Ns | 10,987 | 579,415 | 52.74] —1.4) +1.0|-20.2) —205 
Mich..__---- | 11,392 | 610,402 | 53.58| +2| —.3|-208| —aLs 
Minn........ | 5,149 | 252,290 | 49.00 | —2.2 | +.6 |-25.3 | —804 
SS 812 | 10,731 | 13.22} -19|] +.5|-98| -67 
7 eseeen | 8,090} 271,092 | 33.51) —30) -47|/-121}) 101 
Mont.._..... 498 13,227 | 26.56 |~14.6 | —21.3 | —9.3 —2.9 
| |} 7296 710,100 | 34.12 | +.3| -3.0/-13| +122 
St 732 | 35,040 47.87 |—11.3 +.4|-24.9} 183 
St 5,556 | 383,758 | 69.07 | +12) +39/-85) -26 
8,826 | 25.07 | +.9]) 41.2 |4+45.5 +62.0 
2,018,633 72.73 —5.0 —5.3 |—32.2 —33.3 
35,763 | 20.68 | —.7| +3.0|-16.4] —I183 
11,702 | 36.45; —80/} —11.9| —.6 —4.5 
| 849,052 | 43.08; —.5]} (%) |-21| 252 
| 80, 388 —17.6 |......- | =39 
. | 229,674 | —13.4| +.8 —.1 
,310 | 815,073 | —2.9|-37.6| 460 
: 15, 269 | +6.3 |—13.6 —9.0 
‘ 205, 931 | +.2 |—25.8 —41 
a | 2, 186 | 47,919 | —3.4 | +2.5 +40.3 
.. Dee... 517 14, 399 —13.7 |-11.5 —9.9 
ee ¥ | 31, 389 | —6.7 |+14.5 +5.4 
ae 187,600 | 15 171,000 | 
Uteh.......- 1, 249 | 74, 649 
VU2-7+..... 8 1,000 5 42,000 | 
if, es 154 | 1, 583 | 7 | 
ae 1, 842 | 65, 698 | 4] 
a ee 7, 452 455, 449 pet 
Wi¥e...... | 3,332 99, 978 
We iene | 4,808 286, 979 | 5.8 | —4. c 
Wy6:5.....<. 136 | 5, 110 —16.1 | +8. +2 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
byt Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 

tates. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* About 13 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

11 Includes 3,480 cases and payments of $97,371 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children program. 

13 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

18 Includes 6,803 cases and payments of $213,536 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

1 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,313 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,030 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

4% Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Cemmissioner of Social 
Security Named 


N November 10, 1953, President 
Eisenhower named John W. 
Tramburg, of: Wisconsin, as 

Commissioner of Social Security. 

Mr. Tramburg, at the time of his 
appointment, was Director of the Wis- 
consin State Department of Public 
Welfare—a position he had held since 
March 1950—and also Chairman of 
the Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators. The new 
Commissioner, who is the first person 
to fill the social security post in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, entered social work in the 
District of Columbia in 1939. In 1950, 
when he accepted the Wisconsin as- 
signment, he was Director of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Program Operations 


THE NUMBER of persons receiving aid 
under the public assistance programs 
declined slightly in August. The pro- 
grams’ changes in caseload were in 
the same direction as those for each 
of the preceding 4 months—down- 
ward for old-age assistance (0.1 per- 
cent), aid to dependent children (0.7 
percent), and general assistance (2.1 
percent) and upward for aid to the 
blind (0.2 percent) and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled (1.7 
percent). In most States the caseloads 
followed the same trends, although 
the changes were appreciable in only 
a few States. 

A significant decline occurred, how- 
ever, in Hawaii in the number of cases 
receiving general assistance (52 per- 
cent) and of families receiving aid to 
dependent children (8.3 percent). The 
marked drop in general assistance re- 
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sulted from a reduction of 30 percent 
in basic monthly requirements, ex- 
cluding rent and utilities, and from 
the introduction of a new policy that 
disqualified able-bodied persons from 
receiving general assistance. The de- 
cline in the children’s program 
occurred because of the emphasis that 
was placed on the development of re- 
cipient resources and also because of 
the seasonal increase in employment 
in the sugar and pineapple fields and 
in the canning industries. 

Three States (Alabama, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming) reported de- 
creases of 9-17 percent in general 
assistance, and another three States 
(Arkansas, Puerto Rico, and South 
Dakota) had decreases of 20-27 per- 
cent. The number of recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled increased more than 4 percent 
in six States; 45 percent of the na- 
tional increase of 3,100 was concen- 
trated in three of those States (Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, and Puerto Rico). 

Nationally, average payments made 
to recipients of assistance dropped in 
all programs in August. Decreases 
ranged from 20 cents for recipients of 
aid to the blind to 48 cents in the pro- 
gram for the permanently and totally 
disabled. Oklahoma had by far the 
largest declines in average payments 
in old-age assistance ($8), in aid to 
the blind ($10), and in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled ($9). 
This State, which had been meeting 
need in full, began in August to make 
reductions up to 15 percent. More 
States reported sizable declines in av- 
erage payments in general assistance 
than in the other types of assistance. 
The average payment for general as- 
sistance decreased in 26 of ‘the 48 
States for which averages could be 
computed. 


A SHARP INCREASE in the number of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries took place in the 12 months 
following the enactment. of the: 1952 
amendments té the Social Sécurity 
Act. By the end of ‘August 1953; 5.7 
million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits, 1 million more than 
a year earlier. The number of bene- 
ficiaries aged 65 or over increased by 
869,000, while dependent.or surviving 
children under age 18 and the mothers 
of such children increased by 155,000. 
Percentage increases ranged from 26 
percent for persons receiving old-age 
benefits to 9 percent for parents; the 
overall. increase was 22 percent.: Per- 
sons aged 65 or over—4.4 million— 
made up 77 percent of all beneficiaries 
in current-payment status at the end 
of August, compared with 76 percent 
a year earlier and with 72 a ae in 
August 1950. 

At the end of August, monthly ee: 
efits were being paid at a monthly 
rate of $239.9 million, 45° ‘percent 
higher than the rate a year earlier. 
The increase of $73.9 million was due 
chiefly to the higher benefit rates pro- 
vided by the 1952 amendments, the 
rapid growth in the beneficiary rolls; 
and the increasing proportion of ben-, 
eficiaries receiving benefits computed 
under the new-start formula, which 
uses only earnings after 1950. By the. 
end of August, about one-sixth of all 
beneficiaries were receiving benefits 
computed under the new-start. form- 

Monthly benefit awards continued: 
at a high level in August and totaled 
114,000—approximately the same as 
in July. August was the ninth con- 
secutive month in which the number 
of monthly benefit awards exceeded. 
100,000. Lump-sum death payments 

(Continued on page 27) 








Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Nov. 2, 1953] 



































P Calendar year 
ugust uly August 
Item 1953 1953 1952 
1952 | 1951 
| 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 
Tate civilian... <.. .. Saree. ew cee 64, 648 64, 668 63, 958 62, 966 62, 884 
© NEE aa, EE EE ae ee 63, 408 63, 120 62, 354 61, 293 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- | 
a ME cds cu beccainccunbeekoes 45, 900 45, 400 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 

[idl niitinnbanintnonentnesed 36, 800 36, 700 36, 000 35, 717 34 
Wecmateget EEE TE 1, 240 1, 548 1, 604 1, 673 1, 879 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 
og OER AEE RRC TWO GE 6 RR tf te Oe a eee $287.0 $287.5 $271.3 $269. 7 $254.3 
Employees’ income *_................-.-.- 1 201.7 186. 7 184.3 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. .-.--.-...... 49.3 49.5 50.6 51.2 50.7 
Personal interest income and dividends... 22. 5 22.4 21.0 21.0 20. 5 
IEE Wicd nchbceniceresens scocexe 24 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.3 
ingurance end related payments °. . 9.0 9.0 8.1 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances* and 
StS eae 4 4 6 7 3 
Miscellaneous income payments _______ -- 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
t-pa: t status: "! 
Number (in thousands)..........._..... 5, 705 5, 638 ED Bhi itincdanctocgeabhaneke 
thousands). ...............- $239, $236, 360 | 12 $166,015 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
SE SRT £50.71 £50. 56 | See eee 
Awards (in thousands) 
sens 114 116 108 1, 053 1, 336 
Prtiidbicesibcldsnnctecscoccece $5, 361 $5, 354 (*8) $42, 750 $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands)_............... 795 980 716 11,174 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 
Wiis bigektiael Gs Usenet Sot|  sws|  cue| anz|  aieeo 
compensated (in thousands)... _-.. 2, 851 , 10 4, 11 ‘ : 
Weekly average ~~ ft A (in thousands). 679 675 980 87 797 
Benefits paid (in millions) *................ $65 $69 $95 $998 $840 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy 
diebbnadtubih bin désadehetieises dndéeod $23. 42 $23.08 £24. 06 $22.79 | $21.03 
Public Assistance * 
Resiptente (in thousands): 
0 eee eae | 2, 600 2, 603 9,088: bs -i.82083 a enon 
Aid to dependent children 
pli nasdbitbidcinenaducnenese 551 555 | hee 
SES Ne a a | 1, 462 1, 469 Ci aide SPR RSE 
Aidtothepermanenilyand totally disbied.| 188 182 od Sees were a 
permanently an iy " Mh ena isles <seceties 
ee Texter) Sl, ee eal | 243 248 soe aeeaieled eel: datos Apa 
verage ts: 
Old-age yaatiatance Sg ager #50.69| 880.95) $47.47 |....------- clade. 
oo children Pubnecs 4 ; gg PRUE et icreeg 
Ald tothe Bind. | cae ig) 66.88) Bie9g oo reer en 
to permanently and totally disabled _- 52. 4 SE lidinescansediiinasataaaase 
Generel essistonee....-......... Ve Se 46.76 47.11 OR i. ..2étia: | eet las 
1 Continental By ae States only. Estimated by * Includes whoaty levy and euewivers insurance benefits; 
pa menonniry the Census, exceptas noted. Monthly railroad, F local retirement benefits: 

h iopese erpeeet, cpeeitn week: ond ot veterans’ and compensation we workmen's 

wall dares, overane wee unem year compensa _ State and as 


data insurance and temporary disability benefits; and 
vi Batlmated i by’ caren = Oud age and “and ~ 4 unemployment t allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment ye and the "Wewane 
Faved retirement and old-age and sp Any Repent pemmenes bet 
Data for 1953 and August 1952 not * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment mona 


* Data trom the — of Employment Security, %* Includes payments under the Government life 


Dyess insurance, service life insurance, and mili- 
m1. ¥. TK Office of Rosens Es tary and naval insurance the Government 
allman ne F Continen contribution to non t zat business 
ie employees’ income, neh insbodes transfer pa ts, and recoveries under the Em- 
Federal 2 civilian and military personnel in all face aS Act for railroad workers and 

“*S "Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- wir Benefit in current-pa ms Sots be eins & 
butions from the self-em ployed excluded from total no deduction or only to ) fixed amount 
Nay, rt Sadeaied from ponmetoners: income. that gl than ib current months Dene calendar- 


and military pay in cash and in kind, ee eed payments certified. 

other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- a 70 Partly estuma 

tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 18 Not available. 

, - contributions to allowances for de- 4 Monthly gross; annual amounts ad- 

sundentagtnlisied peepemnal. Excludes employee pasted tor voided honedt cheeks ond beneat refands. 

eontributions under social insurance and related pro- %* Except for general assistance, includes vendor 

grams. payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
1? Payments to ae under the 4 spestal public such payments. 

assistance programs and general assistance 


Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Main Causes of 
Infant, Childhood and Materng 
Mortality, 1939-1949, in Terms of 
the Sixth Revision of the Interna. 
tional Lists. (Statistical Series, No, 
15.) Washington: The 
1953. 12 pp. Processed. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Chi. 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad. 
ministration, Washington 25, D. ¢. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau. Personnel in 
Public Child Welfare Programs, 
1952. (Statistical Series, No. 16) 
Washington: The Bureau, 1953. 13 
pp. Processed. Limited free distri- 
bution; apply to the Children’s By- 
reau, Social Security Administra. 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


International Students in Schools of 
Social Work in the United States, 
(International Technical Coopera- 
tion Series, No. 3.) Washington: 
Social Security Administration, In- 
ternational Training Programs, Aug. 
1953. 57 pp. Processed. 

The Social Security Administration 
evaluates its experience with interna- 
tional social work students. Limited 
free distribution; apply to Interna- 
tional Training Programs, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 25, 
Dc. 


MyYErs, Rosert J., ind Rasor, EvcEent 
A. Long-Range Cost Estimates for 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
(Actuarial Study No. 36.) Wash- 
ington: Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Division of the Actuary, 
June 1953. 56 pp. Processed. 
The fifth in a series of cost esti- 

mates. Limited free distribution; ap- 

ply to the Division of the Actuary, 

Social Security Administration, Wash- 

ington 25, D.C. 


General 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 








AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. The — 


Role of Voluntary Agencies in Tech- 
nical Assistance. New York: The 
Council, 1953. 176 pp. $1. 


(Continued on page 20 ) 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Orders for the items listed should be di- 
rected to publishers and booksellers; Fed- 
eral publications for which prices af 
listed should be ordered from the Supet- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled: 
Characteristics of Men and Women Recipients 


Thirty States had in operation programs of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in mid-1951, when the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, in cooperation with the State public assist- 
ance agencies, made a survey of the recipients under this 
newest of the assistance programs. While about the same num- 
bers of disabled men and women were receiving assistance, 
there were significant differences in the characteristics of the 
two groups. These differences are reported in the article that 
follows—the final one in a series of three based on the survey 


findings. 


EN who received public assist- 
M ance as permanently and to- 
tally disabled persons in mid- 
1951 tended to be somewhat younger 
but were more severely handicapped 
in activities of daily living than the 
women receiving aid. These and other 
differences in the characteristics of 
the men and women receiving aid 
were found in a study made by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
30 State assistance agencies that had 
programs of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in operation by 
June 1951.2 
The concept of permanent and total 
disability, while varying considerably 
from State to State, may under Fed- 
eral interpretations include needy 
persons* with major impairments 
that are permanent in nature and 
that result in disabilities that sub- 
stantially preclude the individuals 


*Regional Research Analyst, Region 
VII of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Kansas City, Mo. 

‘See Charles E. Hawkins, “Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled: Re- 
cipients with Heart Disease,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, July 1953; Garnett A. 
Lester, “Aid to the Permanently and To- 
tally Disabled: The Young Recipients,” 
Social Security Bulletin, October 1953; 
and Characteristics of Recipients of Aid to 
the Permanently and Totally Disabled, 
Mid-1951 (Public Assistance Report No. 
22), April 1953. 

*Federal participation may not be 
claimed in payments to patients in insti- 
tutions for tuberculosis or mental disease 
or in other medical institutions as a re- 
sult of one of these diseases, or inmates of 
public institutions, and persons under 
age 18. 
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from engaging in useful occupations 
within their competence —that is, 
holding a job or homemaking — that 
exist in the community. Under this in- 
terpretation an individual does not 
have to be completely helpless in the 
sense of being bedfast or confined to 
his home. The useful occupations in 
which men and women customarily 
engage do, of course, differ: Home- 
making, for example, is the occupa- 
tion of many women but of few men. 


Age and Race 


The differences in the characteris- 
tics of the men and women receiving 
aid were more marked in some in- 
stances when data on the white and 
nonwhite recipients were examined 


by Saut KapLan* 


separately than when data on all re- 
cipients were examined together. A 
fairly detailed analysis of differences 
by race is accordingly necessary in 
conjunction with the analysis of other 
characteristics. 


The sexes were about equally di- 
vided in the 93,359 disabled recipients 
in 30 States in mid-1951 (chart-1). 
Men comprised 49.8 percent of the 
total, and women 50.2 percent. Among 
the white recipients (69 percent of the 
total) men outnumbered women at 
the rate of 7 to 6. On the other hand, 
among nonwhite recipients the wom- 
en receiving assistance outnumbered 
the men 3 to 2. ° 


The women receiving aid were older 
than the men, and the white recipi- 
ents were older than the nonwhite. 
The proportions of each race-sex 
group who were aged 55 or over were 
60.2 percent for white women, 52.8 
percent for white men, 50.2 percent 
for nonwhite women, and 44.9 per- 
cent for nonwhite men. 

How does the distribution of the 
recipients by age, raee, and sex differ 
from the distribution of the general 
/population aged 18-64? This age 


Chart 1.—APTD recipients, by race and sex, mid-1951 
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group is chosen for comparison for 


two reasons—individuals under age 18 . 


are ‘not eligible under the program, 
and,. because old-age. assistance is 
available for persons aged 65 and over, 
relatively few individuals receive aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled after attaining age 65. At the 
time of the study only 3.3 percent of 
the disabled recipients were past age 
65. In almost half the States currently 
providing aid to the disabled, an up- 
per age limit of 65 is set for benefici- 
aries of the program. The disabled 
recipients are accordingly more nearly 
comparable with the general popula- 
tion aged 18-64 than with the total 
population aged 18 and over. 

' The average age of the disabled 
recipients is considerably higher than 
that of the general population aged 
18-64. Of the recipients, 53.7 percent 
were aged 55 or older, compared with 
only 14.5 percent of the general popu- 
lation. The incidence of disability is, 
of course, much greater in late mid- 
dle age than at earlier ages. 

The race-sex distribution of the dis- 
abled recipients is compared with the 
similar distribution of the 1950 popu- 
lation aged 18-64 in the following 
tabulation, which is based on data for 
29 of the States participating in the 
study. Hawaii is excluded because 
published data on age, by sex and 

















race, are not available. 
Percent 

Sex and race APTD | Total popu- 

recipients, | lation, aged 

mid-1951 | 18-64, 1950? 
SESE FELD 100.0 | 100. 0 
ee. 49.8 | 49.3 
White __ 37.3 | 44.2 
Nonwhite.......... 12.4 | 5.1 
Women... LIER 50.2 | 50.7 
White... .....2222:: 32.0 | 45.2 
Nonwhite 18.3 5.5 





1 Based on data from the Bureau of the Census, 
U. 8. Census of Po ion: 1950, vol. II, Char- 
acteristics of the ion, chapter B, table 15. 


The distribution of men and women 
among the recipients does. not differ 
significantly from their distribution 
in the general population. There are, 
however, relatively fewer white wom- 
en and more nonwhite women than 
in the general population. The racial 
distribution of the recipient group, 
which is considerably different from 
that of the general population, makes 


4 


the recipient rate for nonwhite per- 


sons much higher than for white per-: 


sons. The recipient rate éxpresses the 
number ‘of, individuals reveiving as- 
sistance per 1,000 individuals of ‘the 
same race in the general population 
in the age bracket 18-64. For the 
separate race-sex groups, the recipi- 
ent rates are shown in the —— 
tabulation. 














| Recipients per 1,000 population 
| aged 18-64 
Sex 
| Total White | Nonwhite 
| 
Total _- 1.8 i i A 
Ries...) 1.8 1.5 | 43 
Women.....- 1.8 1.3 | 6.9 








The fact that nonwhite individuals 
comprise a greater proportion of these 
assistance recipients than of the gen- 
eral population is consistent with the 
higher rate of disablement among the 
nonwhite population as well as their 
generally lower economic level. It is 
also consistent with data in other as- 
sistance programs. The nonwhite re- 
cipient rate is considerably greater 
than the rate for white recipients in 
old-age assistance (1.5 to 1 in 21 
States in 1944)* and in aid to de- 
pendent children (2.8 to 1 in 39 
States in 1948). Recipient rates for 
the State programs of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled are 
shown for mid-1951 in the aggregate, 
as well as by race, in table 1. The dis- 
tribution of the States in mid-1951 by 
the number of recipients per 1,000 
population aged 18-64 is as follows: 


Rate Number of States 

ede ee Oe PEELTS: CPRTT EL 30 
DF See 11 
ee gee eee OOOO er 7 
ee er RL TEREL UL OTRLL et) ERE 6 
| ee eee a eT KEEEEEEELE) CEE 3 
GRP Eo das che cdceseb es ccicode 3 


Variations among States in recipi- 
ent rates are, of course, found in all 
assistance programs and are believed 


* Based on Preliminary Tables on In- 
comes and Living Arrangements of Re- 
cipients of Old-Age Assistance in 21 
States, 1944 (Public Assistance Report No. 
9), December 1945. 

‘Elizabeth Alling and Agnes Leisy, Aid 
to Dependent Children in a Postwar Year 
(Public Assistance Report No. 17), June 
1950. 


Table 1.—Number of reci ts of 


.APTD. per 1,000 popula 
18-64, \by race, 30 States, on ope 























| 
| pis 
non- 
All | White | None | white 
States | reeip- | recip- al wits 
| ents | ients Sonne reap 
| ient 
Tate 
RR dae 179 | 11.40] 15.03) 196 
labama.......- 4.94 4.10 6.93 1 
Colorado. ..._... 2.72 2.63 6. 66 HH 
laware..... 0.47 0. 33 1. 33 40 
Dist. ot | epeeY 1.51 0. 54 3. 39 6.3 
est 2.13 () ( ) 
[= sume aeneey 1.79 1.78 2. 06 12 
Ss concaanen 0. 24 0.23 0. 41 18 
Bis. L052 2.26 2.04 7.34 36 
meni 9. 62 6.22 | 17.62 28 
Maryland. _._..- 1.33 0.81 4.08 &0 
Mic 0.18 0.19 0.14 07 
et watette | 0.33 0. 30 0.38 13 
Missouri... ..... 3.11 2.44; 11.10 46 
Montana. __..._. 2.60 2. 55 4.47 L$ 
New Mexico 3. 36 3.43 2.45 0.7 
New York_..... 2.46 1.89! 10,39 $ 
orth —- 0. 96 0.76 1.61 1 
Nest Dakota. - 1.06 | 0.95 8.84 03 
hone aeee 0. 54 0. 48 1.35 28 
po Sddoitgdéne 1. 53 1. 53 1.70 12 
P lvania 1.91 1. 65 5. 86 36 
Rhode Island....| 0.06 (?) () ®) 
South Carolina 1.73 1.07 2.98 28 
i arr 4.11 4.09 4.87 12 
Vermont. -_......) 0. 68 0. 68 ee 
Virginia. ....... | 0.88) 046) 247 84 
Washington. . 3.38 | 3,30 6. 27 Ld 
West Virginia | 0. 41 0. 37 0. 98 26 
Wisconsin. .... 0. 37 0. 37 0. 68 18 
Wyoming. -..... } 282; 24 3.78 Lé 








1 Excludes data for Hawaii both on recipients and 


on general population aged ~ “~~ | gammames data on 


age, by race and sex, not availa 
2 Not computed, sampling base too small. 


to reflect primarily differences in ex- 
tent of need arising from economic 
factors and the extent to which need | 
is met through State legislative and 
administrative action. Recipient rates 
vary even more in aid to the disabled 
than in other assistance programs, 
since they reflect to a considerable de- 
gree differences in State agency defi- 
nitions and interpretations of perma- 
nent and total disability. 

Under the interpretation of perma- 
nent and total disability used by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, a State — 
agency may consider a person perma- 
nently and totally disabled even 
though he is not helpless, provided 
that he is substantially precluded 
from engaging in a useful occupation. 
Moreover, a hopeful outlook for at 
individual’s vocational rehabilitation, 
which may at some future time sut- 
ceed in rendering his disability les 
than total, does not under this con- 
cept bar a finding of permanent and 
total disability at the time of his ap- 
plication for assistance. 
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Many States have adopted this in- 
terpretation as the basis of their pro- 
grams. A few, however, have limited 
their program to individuals who are 
completely helpless, or nearly so. 
These differences in program scope 

uce wide variations in recipient 
rates. Objective evidence is found in 
the fact that differences among the 
States in the proportion of recipients 
who are confined to their homes and 
in the proportion needing one or more 
personal services in essential activities 
of daily living are negatively associ- 
ated with differences in recipient 
rates. The higher the proportion 
housebound and the higher the per- 
cent needing personal services, the 
lower the recipient rate tends to be, 
and vice versa. 

In general, the States in which the 
ratio of nonwhite to white recipient 
rates is high in aid to the disabled 
are also States in which the similar 
ratio is high in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and States that have low ratios 
in one program also have low ratios in 
the other. Comparable data are avail- 
able for 21 States. Of the first 11 
States, when ranked by ratio of non- 
white to white rates, eight were also 
among the first 11 States in aid to de- 
pendent children in a study conducted 
in 1948.° Similarly, seven of the 10 
States with lowest ratios in their pro- 
grams of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were also low in aid 
to dependent children. These data 
suggest that there may be certain 
constant factors, of which the relative 
economic position of nonwhite per- 
sons in the State may be dominant, 
that influence similarities from pro- 
gram to program in the extent to 
which nonwhite individuals receive 
assistance at a rate greater than white 
ones. 


Relation to General Disabled 
Population 


Comparisons of the recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled with disabled persons in the 
general population and with persons 
disabled for specified periods of time 
are of interest. In making such com- 
parisons, however, differences in con- 
cepts of what constitutes disability 
must be recognized. Most surveys of 


*Ibid., p. 19. 
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the disabled in the general population 
enumerate the persons unable to en- 
gage in their customary. activities. on 
a given day or for a specified period 
of time. A number of persons meeting 
these criteria are disabled by condi- 
tions of a temporary nature, even 
though the disability may last for a 
considerable period of time. Similarly, 
many of the disabling conditions re- 
sult in less than total disability and 
do not keep the person affected from 
engaging in a useful occupation. Many 
persons are accordingly included in 
such surveys whose impairments are 
not permanent, whose resulting dis- 
abilities are not total, and whose 
characteristics may therefore differ 
considerably from those of the per- 
sons who are eligible for aid. The 
needy persons who receive aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled are, 
however, among the most seriously 
handicapped of all disabled persons 
in the general population, and com- 
parisons with the larger group of 
which they are a part are accordingly 
appropriate. 

In surveys of the noninstitutional 
population conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census in February 1949 and 
September 1950, the proportion of 
persons disabled increased from 2.5 
percent for persons aged 14-19 to 9.4 
percent for persons aged 55-—64.* These 
two surveys provide some basis for 
comparing the recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled with 
the genera! noninstitutional popula- 
tion suffering from disabilities. This 
comparison is more realistic than 
comparisons with the general popula- 
tion aged 18-64. 

The two surveys differed consider- 
ably in their estimates of the total 
disabled population as of the date of 
the survey, but the difference arose 
almost entirely from the greater num- 
ber of short-term disability cases in 
the February 1949 survey. The surveys 
were consistent in their estimates of 
the long-term disabled population, 
and aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled is concerned with indi- 
viduals in this group whose impair- 
ments are permanent and whose dis- 
abilities are total. Both surveys in- 


¢ Theodore D. Woolsey, Estimates of Dis- 
abling Iliness Prevalence in the United 
States (Public Health Monograph No. IV), 
August 1952, table 1, p. 2. 


cluded some individuals who contin- 
ued to be in the labor force’ although: 
unable to work full time or at their 
usual occupation, as well as bape 
not in the labor force." * 


tained from the study of disabled as- 
sistance recipients. The disability rate 
is significantly greater in the non- 
white population than in the white. 
It is greater among white men than 
among white women, but less for non- 
white men than for nonwhite women. 
All these relationships are observed 
among the disabled recipients of as- 
sistance. The overall sex distribution 
of the disabled population also is 
found to have a reasonable relation- 
ship to that of the disabled recipients, 
when the component parts of the-t ‘total 
are examined. 

Among all the disabled in the Feb- 
ruary 1949 survey made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census (estimated at 4,- 
569,000), 51.2 percent were men and 
48.8 percent women. Among those dis- 
abled 7 months or more, men made up 
61.9 percent and women 38.1 percent. 
These data, however, included some 
persons in the labor force. The dis- 
abled individuals classified as not in 
the labor force are made up of four 
groups—those keeping house, those in 
school, persons unable to work, and 
“other.” Actually among the group 
disabled for 7 months or more, there 
are only the two classes—those keep- 
ing house and those unable to work— 
who can be considered as the primary 
population group of which the dis- 
abled recipients of assistance are a 
part. Among this limited group, in 
February 1949, 52.5 percent were men 
and 47.5 percent were women. 

Since persons who are able to per- 
form the duties of homemaking * are 
not eligible for aid to the disabled, 
there may be some question as to why 


‘Ibid. See also Theodore D. Woolsey, 
“Estimates of Disabling Iliness Prevalence 
in the United States,” Public Health Re- 
ports, February 10, 1950, and Marjorie E. 
Moore and Barkev S. Sanders, “Extent of 
Total Disability in the United States.” 
Social Security Bulletin, November 1950. 

* Homemaking is defined as ability to 
carry home-management and decision- 
making responsibilities and provide es- 
sential services for at least one other per- 
son. Persons caring for themselves only 
are not measured against tests of ability 
to engage in homemaking. 
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recipients of aid to the disabled should 
be compared with a disabled popula- 
tion group that includes housewives. 
This comparison has been made be- 
cause, in the general population, there 
is no clear dividing line between “un- 
able to work” and “housewife” as rea- 
sons for not being in the labor force; 
many seriously disabled persons are 
probably reported as housewives when 
they are in fact unable to work. When 
the disabled recipients are compared 
with the disabled population not in 
the labor force who are classed as 
“unable to work” or “housewife,” the 
contrast between the sex distribution 
of the two groups does not appear as 
striking as when the comparison is 
made with the total disabled popula- 
tion. 


Marital Status 


The percent of married women is 
much smaller among the disabled 
than in the general population. Of all 
women aged 18-64, 76 percent are 
married. The Bureau of the Census 
survey of February 1949 showed that 
among women disabled 7 months or 
more, 52 percent were married, and 
48 percent were single, widowed, or 
divorced. Among the recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled the percent of married women 
was far smaller. One factor that un- 
doubtedly increases the proportion of 
nonmarried women receiving aid is 
the higher median age of the recipi- 
ents than of the population disabled 
7 months or more. The difference was 
nearly 7 years for white women and 
3 years for nonwhite women; men re- 
ceiving aid were also older than the 
disabled men reported in the 1949 sur- 
vey. 

Fewer married persons than non- 
married persons are found among re- 
cipients. Only 16.9 percent of the 
women receiving aid to the disabled 
were married, as compared with 42.6 
percent of the men. Among both the 
men and women receiving assistance, 
however, the proportion married was 
much smaller than that in the general 
population aged 18-64. This finding 
applied for the total number of recipi- 
ents, as well as for each age group 
(table 2). 

What appears as an even distribu- 
tion of the sexes among the total 
number of recipients of aid to the dis- 
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Table 2.—Percent of married men 
and women in the general pop- 
ulation (aged 18-64), April 1951, ' 
and on the APTD rolls mid-1951, 
by age group 





























Percent married 
Age General APTD 
population recipients 

! 
Men ;}Women;} Men | Women 

| 
Total. .._... 77.1 76.1 42.6 | 16.9 
Underage35....| 64.9| 748) 196| 98 
5 ee 86.5 81.8 42.1 19.3 
56and over__.._. 83.1 63.6 48.1 16.6 
1 Based on data from the Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports: Population Character- 


istics (Series P-20, No. 38), Apr. 29, 1953. 


abled obscures a markedly different 
distribution when considered in terms 
of marital status. Among the married 
recipients, 71.4 percent were men and 
28.6 percent women, but among the 
nonmarried recipients, 40.6 percent 
were men and 59.4 percent were 
women. In the general population 
aged 18-64, 48.5 percent of the mar- 
ried individuals and 47.1 percent of 
the nonmarried individuals were men. 

On the assumption that the distri- 
bution of men and women by marital 
status is the same in the country as a 
whole as in the 30 States included in 
the study, it is estimated that among 
married men 1 in every 1,000 received 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, while among nonmarried 
men 4.6 in every thousand received 
aid. The corresponding rates for wom- 
en are 0.4 for married women and 
6.2 for nonmarried women. 

While the recipient rate among 
married men was almost 2.5 times that 
for married women, probably refiect- 
ing the greater likelihood of continued 
family economic independence if a 
wife becomes disabled than if her hus- 
band does, even greater differences 
were found between the rates for the 
married and nonmarried of each sex. 
Among men the rate for the nonmar- 
ried was almost five times that for the 
married, and for nonmarried women 
the rate was almost sixteen times that 
for married women. 

The proportion of married recipi- 
ents was greater among men than 
among women at all ages, but the dif- 
ference was greatest among recipients 
aged 55 and over, for whom the per- 








centage of married men (48.1) was 
almost three times that for women 
(16.6). In the general population aged 
18-64, the percentage married is 
smaller for men than for women un- 
der age 35, is somewhat greater in the 
age group 35-54, and is considerably 
greater at ages 55 and over. 

There are thus two reasons that so 
few of the women receiving aid to the 
disabled were married. First, the dis- 
abled population generally contains 
relatively fewer married women than 
the total population. The second rea- 
son, even more important, is the fact 
that, in the great majority of in- 
stances, married women who do be- 
come disabled do not need to seek 
public assistance. 

Many of the married women who 
received aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled had husbands who 
were unable to support them, as evi- 
denced by the fact that they also re- 
ceived public assistance. Among all 
recipients who had a spouse and/or 
children under age 18, the spouse re- 
ceived public assistance in more than 
half the cases. 

Disabling illness or injury does, of 
course, strike the married as well as 
the nonmarried. The rate at which it 
strikes increases with the age of the 
individual. If the disability occurs be- 
fore or at the age at which marriage 
might normally occur, the chances of 
marriage would appear to be rather 
severely limited, both for men and for 
women but more so for women than 
for men. 

It seems likely that, among disabled 
individuals who are single, the pro- 
portion who became disabled at an 
early age would be much greater than 
the similar proportion for married in- 
dividuals. Some support for this in- 
ference can be obtained from the 
study data on disabled male recipi- 
ents. Almost 4 out of every 5 male re- 
cipients under age 35 were unmarried. 
Among all recipients under age 35, 
men constituted a majority (55.6 per- 
cent). Recipients under age 35 were 
sharply distinguished from older re- 
cipients in that a much higher pro- 
portion of their impairments were due 
to congenital defects and the current 
and late effects of infectious diseases. 
The older recipients usually suffered 
from degenerative diseases. Congeni- 
tal impairments and impairments 
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representing the late effects of infec- 
tious diseases were usually of much 
jonger duration than other types of 
impairments. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that degenerative diseases are 
unlikely to produce disability during 
the ages at which most marriages oc- 
cur and accordingly are unlikely to 
affect the chances of marriage. 


Living Arrangements 


The proportion of women living 
alone (34.0 percent) was more than 
twice as great as the proportion of 
men (14.9 percent). This difference 
reflects the greater proportion of the 
women recipients who were not mar- 
ried. Within each sex group, the pro- 
portion of recipients living alone in- 
creased sharply with advancing age, 
rising from 2.6 percent for men under 
age 35 to 19.2 percent for those aged 
55 and over; for women, the propor- 
tion living alone increased from 9.7 
percent for those under age 35 to 39.5 
percent for those aged 55 and over. 

On the other hand, only 8.8 percent 
of the women lived with their hus- 
bands in their own homes, compared 
with 34.6 percent of the men who lived 
with their wives in their own homes. 
Women more often than men lived in 
the homes of relatives, and men lived 
more frequently than women in ho- 
tels, rooming houses, or boarding 
houses. 


Employment History 


Three-fifths of the women and 
more than four-fifths of the men re- 
ceiving aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled worked at some time 
in regular paid employment. Among 
the men the proportion with work ex- 
perience increased sharply from 45 
percent for those under age 35 to 71 
percent in the age group 35-44 and to 
95 percent at ages 60 and over. Among 
the female recipients there was also a 
sharp increase from 34 percent with 
work experience for those under age 
35 to 60 percent in the age bracket 
35-44 and about the same percentage 
for the more advanced ages. 

Somewhat the same relationships 
are observed among the general dis- 
abled population, according to the 
February 1949 survey by the Bureau 
of the Census. Among the women, 
however, the proportion with earlier 
work experience rose from 19 percent 
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at ages 20-24 to 64 percent at ages 
45-54, and then declined to 48 per- 
cent at ages 55-64.° The reason for 
this difference in trend between men 
and women is not clearly apparent. 
The labor-force participation rate for 
women is at its peak, however, at ages 
18-19, and it is possible that the de- 
cline represents the lower labor-force 
participation of the older group of 
women 30—40 years ago. Over the past 
several decades an increasing number 
of women have been in the labor force. 
It may be that the longer period that 
today’s older women have had in 
which to acquire work experience is 
more than offset by the limitations 
on opportunities available to them in 
their youth. 


Since the nonwhite recipients in- 
clude proportionately more women, it 
is likely on the basis of sex distribu- 
tion that fewer of the nonwhite re- 
cipients than of the white recipients 
would have work experience. Actually, 
however, the reverse occurred; 82 per- 
cent of the nonwhite recipients and 
only 67 percent of the white recipients 
had worked. The reason is that a high 
proportion of nonwhite women (77.8 
percent) and a low proportion of 
white women (48.4 percent) had work 
experience. The larger concentration 
of the nonwhite women recipients in 
the younger age groups may have in- 
fluenced their greater rate of work 
experience. About half the nonwhite 
women, as compared with 40 percent 
of the white women, were under age 
55. Among the men, there was little 
difference between races; more than 
80 percent of both groups had work 
experience. 


The fact that relatively more non- 
white than white women work is clear 
from 1950 Census data. Among all 
women aged 14 and over in 1950, the 
proportion in the labor force was 37.0 
percent for nonwhite women and 29.0 
percent for all women.’® A greater 
proportion of nonwhite than of white 
women were members of the labor 
force at all ages except under age 25. 
This difference in turn may be a re- 
flection of a greater need among non- 
white families to have the family in- 


* Moore and Sanders, op. cit., p. 14. 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Cen- 
sus of Population: 1950, vol. II, Charac- 
teristics of the Population, part 1, U. S. 
Summary, chapter C, pp. 247, 248. 





come supplemented by the wife's 
earnings. 

Another factor that may partially 
account for a higher proportion of 
nonwhite recipients with work history 
is that fewer impairments of the non- 
white than of the white recipients are 
congenital in origin. Persons with 
serious congenital impairments have 
relatively less chance of ever obtain- 
ing work experience. Only 9.3 percent 
of the impairments of the nonwhite 
recipients were congenital in origin, 
as compared with 13.0 percent of the 
impairments of the white recipients. 
The impairments considered as con- 
genital in this connection include 
mental deficiency, cerebral spastic in- 
fantile paralysis, epilepsy, and con- 
genita! malformations. 

Among the recipients with work ex- 
perience (as among the general popu- 
lation), fewer women than men had 
recent employment. Only 54 percent 
of the women recipients and 63 per-- 
cent of the men had worked within 
the past 6 years. 

Among recipients with employment 
history, relatively more men than 
women left their last job because of 
disability. Almost as many nonwhite 
women as white men left work be- 
cause of disability, however (around 
87 percent for each group), and more 
than 90 percent of the nonwhite men 
left work for this reason. On the other 
hand, only 76 percent of the white 
women with work experience left 
work because of disability. 

These observations again point up 
the fact that paid employment is more 
often accepted as normal by nonwhite 
than by white women. More white 
women (17.7 percent) than nonwhite 
women (9.1 percent) tended to leave 
their last jobs for reasons other than 
disability. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Twelve percent of the men receiving 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled but only 5 percent of the 
women were known by or had been 
referred to a vocational rehabilitation 
agency within the 2 years preceding 
the survey month. In both sexes the 
proportion of referrals was by far the 
greatest for those under age 35. 
Twenty-nine percent of the men and 
15 percent of the women in the 
younger age group were referred to 
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‘an agency, but only 6 percent of the 
men and 3 percent of the women aged 
55’and over. 


Major Impairments and Sex 


- Women had impairments associ- 
ated with advancing years to a con- 
siderably greater extent than was 
found for men. The most frequent 
major impairment of the women, hy- 
pertension with heart disease, dis- 
‘abled moré than twice as many re- 
cipients as any single impairment of 
“the men. Of the 10 most common im- 
pairments of women, only two—men- 
tal deficiency and chronic rheumatic 
heart disease—were most frequently 
found among younger people. In con- 
trast, the 10 most frequent impair- 
ments of the men included three con- 
ditions that are usually of congenital 
or birth origin—mental deficiency, 
cerebral spastic paralysis, and epi- 
lepsy—and two infectious diseases, 
tuberculosis and syphilis. 

The 10 most common major im- 
pairments for men, by the propor- 
tion of the male recipients affected, 
are shown below. 


Impairment Percent 
QUA S55). MATL ARI. 25 8.7 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease ...... 8.2 
Cerebral paralysis ..............+--- 7.8 
Hypertension with heart disease .... 7.7 
Mental deficiency ................. 6.5 
Tuberculosis ..... 0.0.0.0 6 eee cece 4.0 
PUDAIA i... 56:. 5484 G tb 9m Ah » Wh si6s oie 3.4 
Cerebral spastic paralysis .......... 2.8 
Paralysis agitans .................. 2.6 
PE Sc Ub st evcecniecscccesesce 2.6 


The following list gives the 10 most 
common major impairments of wom- 
en. 


Impairment Percent 
Hypertension with heart disease.... 17.3 
Bio See ee 11.4 
Mental deficiency ................. 6.6 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease ....... 5.7 
pop ES a A A eae 5.6 
Cerebral paralysis ...........6.0s5-. 5.3 
ee GE ea a a 3.0 
Malignant neoplasms .............. 2.7 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease .... 2.4 
Diseases of the digestive system .... 2.3 


The diseases that were common to 
both men and women among the 10 
most frequent impairments were ar- 
thritis, arteriosclerotic heart disease, 
cerebral paralysis, hypertension with 
heart disease, and mental deficiency. 
Diseases that were leading causes for 


men but not for women were tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, cerebral spastic paraly- 
sis, paralysis agitans, and epilepsy. 
The five most common diseases for 
women but not for men were hyper- 
tension (without mention of heart 
disease), -diabetes, malignant neo- 
plasms, chronic rheumatic heart dis- 
ease, and diseases of the digestive 
system. 

The impairments were more heavily 
concentrated in a few diagnostic clas- 
sifications for women than for men. 
Two types of impairment accounted 
for the disability of 28.7 percent of all 
female recipients; but only 16.9 per- 
cent of the male recipients suffered 
from the two leading impairments of 
the men. The ten leading impair- 
ments were the cause of disability for 
62 percent of the women and 54 per- 
cent of the men. 

When the individual diagnostic 
classifications are combined into 
broad groups, sharp differences in sex 
distribution are apparent. For the 
various impairment groups, the pro- 
portions of recipients that were men 
ranged from 73 percent in the injury 
classification to only 36 percent in 
the group classified as circulatory dis- 
eases other than heart disease (chart 
2). The sexes were about evenly di- 


vided in only one classification—mep- 
tal deficiency. 

In table 3 the broad groupings of 
impairments are ranked according to 
the proportion of men affected ‘by 
the impairment. Men predominated 
among recipients whose major im- 
pairments were injuries, tuberculosis, 
diseases of the musculoskeletal sys. 
tem, infective and parasitic ’ 
diseases of the nervous system and thie 
sense organs, and cerebral accidents. 
There were more women than men 
among recipients whose major im. 
pairments were heart disease, malig- 
nant neoplasms, arthritis, psychoses 
and other mental disorders, circula- 
tory diseases other than heart disease, 
and all other disease groups. 

Table 3 also shows for each broad 
disease group the proportion of recipi- 
ents who were confined to their homes 
and the percentage needing one or 
more personal services in essential 
activities of daily living. Among the 
first six of these groups, in which men 
predominated, the proportion house- 
bound was high except for the tuber- 
culosis group, of whom only 13 per- 
cent were housebound. Also, except 
for the tuberculosis group, the propor- 
tion of recipients needing personal 
services was high. The classifications 
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with the highest frequency of confine- 
ment to home were cerebral accidents, 
other diseases of the nervous system 
and sense organs, and infective and 
parasitic diseases other than tubercu- 
losis. The same three groupings stood 
highest in the proportion of recipients 
needing personal services. The victims 
of cerebral accidents appeared to be 
the most severely disabled recipients. 
Forty-five percent of this group were 
confined to their homes; 16.4 percent 
were bedridden. Similarly, 57.1 per- 
cent of the cerebral accident group 
needed one or more personal services, 
including 42.7 percent who needed 
help in dressing. 

Among the broad diagnostic groups 
in which women predominated, a low 
proportion of recipients were confined 
to their homes, except among the vic- 
tims of malignant neoplasms and 
arthritis. In most of these classifica- 
tions, the percent of recipients need- 
ing personal services was also com- 
paratively low. Victims of malignant 
neoplasms and arthritis, however, had 
an average or high proportion of re- 
cipients needing personal services. 
The mental deficiency group, in 
which women and men were about 
equally divided, deserves special men- 
tion; 52 percent of the mentally defi- 
cient required one or more personal 
services, but only 18 percent were 
confined to their homes. In most 
other diagnostic groupings the pro- 
portion needing personal services was 
only slightly greater than the propor- 
tion housebound. The explanation lies 
in the large number of mentally defi- 
cient individuals who needed help in 
activities affecting personal safety. 
For such activities, about 9 out of 
every 10 mentally deficient individ- 
uals needing one or more personal 
services required the help of others— 
an indication of the severity of the 
mental defects of these recipients. 

More than 1 out of 10 men had im- 
pairments that originated in an em- 
ployment injury or disease (4.5 per- 
cent) or in an injury that was not 
work-connected (6.2 percent). On the 
other hand, only 3.9 percent of the 
women had impairments arising from 
injury; only 0.4 percent were due to 
an employment injury, and 3.5 per- 
cent were the result of other kinds of 
injuries. 

In both sexes, congenital impair- 
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ments represented more than 10 per- 
cent of the total, accounting for 12:0 
percent of all impairments for the 
men and 10.6 percent for the women. 
For recipients under age 35, however, 
congenital impairments accounted for 
around 40 percent of the total in both 
sex groups. 

For both men and women the 
major cause of impairment was a 
disease—usually a chronic or degen- 
erative disease that could not be at- 
tributed to an injury or a congenital 
condition. Fewer men (66.1 percent) 
than women (71.6 percent) had im- 
pairments arising from such condi- 
tions. These differences are the com- 
plement of the differences in the pro- 
portion of the two sexes with impair- 
ments arising from injuries. 

The study data on mobility status 
and need of personal services lead to 
the conclusion that the men receiving 
aid are more limited in activities es- 
sential to daily living than the women. 
As previously indicated, men ap- 
peared more frequently than women 
in the diagnostic groupings associated 
with a high proportion of persons 
confined to their homes and needing 
personal services. The contrast is 
most apparent when impairment clas- 
sifications in which the proportion of 
men was less than 40 percent are 
compared with classes in which men 
represented more than 60 percent of 
the group. In the classes with fewer 
men, 12.3 percent of the recipients 
were confined to their homes, and 15.4 
percent needed one or more personal 
services. On the other hand, in the 
classes with more men, the proportion 
confined to their homes increased to 
26.1 percent and the proportion need- 
ing personal services increased to 
34.0 percent. 


State Differences 


Although, in the aggregate, there 
were about the same number of men 
and women recipients, men outnum- 
bered women in 18 of the 29 States in 
which the study sample was large 
enough to warrant a percentage dis- 
tribution by sex. The proportion of 
men ranged from 38.4 percent in the 
District of Columbia and 41.2 percent 
in Utah to 70 percent in Hawaii and 
66.5 percent in West Virginia. The 
distribution of the 29 States by the 
percentage of men receiving aid to the 


permanently and totally disabled is as 
follows: ' 


Percent Number of States 
TOOOE 6 os inwcnad «unde eeme eee 29 
L008 CIRQUE <<<. ones ¢tanaace tatenaes os 
WB-48 |. euishsd Cnc co cvcceusenssaneaens 5 
4848 fo ie ree cc cancvéeeeeeevem 5 
SOME ewtritiowy:s 60 Bi Sie hes toed ee 5 
GBB | in. o:s cence 3.600% 00 oe bee 7 
GCE OTS oo cn cgnsccaden comes 6 


The difference between the distri- 
bution of the States and the distribu- 
tion of the total number of recipients 
arises from the fact that in the three 
States (New York, Louisiana, and 
Alabama) that together had more 
than half the total number of re- 
cipients, there were fewer men than 
women. 

Differences among the States in the 
sex distribution of the recipients can- 
not be entirely explained from avail- 
able data. There is some tendency for 
the following factors to be associated 
with a relatively large number of men 
in the caseload—high percentages of 
recipients confined to their homes, 
high proportions needing one or more 
personal services in the essential ac- 
tivities of daily living, and high pro- 
portions of white recipients and of 
recipients with previous employment 
history. On the other hand, the re- 
verse of each of these factors tended 
to be associated with a high propor- 
tion of women in the caseload. These 
factors, however, are not sufficient to 
account for all of the State differ- 
ences observed. 


Summary 


Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the numbers of men and 
women receiving aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were about 
equal. Men might have been expected 
to be more numerous because the dis- 
abled population generally contains 
more men; because the occurrence of 
a disabling impairment in a married 
woman is less likely to cause a total 
economic loss to a family than the 
occurrence of a similar impairment in 
@ man; and because women more fre- 
quently engage in homemaking—an 
occupation for which a given dis- 
ability is less likely to be total than 
for other occupations in which the 
standards of performance and regu- 
larity are often more exacting. 
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| Percentage distribution 
Total | nae * poner 
ota. ah services in essent 
number Sex Mobility status | “activities of daily 
Impairment group of | living 
| APTD | 
recipients, | | | +4 
} | | | Not Needing | ot 
| Men | Women iouee- - | such | ar 
bound | services | .o vices 
Total... 93, 359 | 49.8 50.2 20.7 | 79.3 | 28. 2 | 71.8 
hi F 2188/ 727) 22.8 24.0; 76.0 33.5 66. 5 
Tuberculosis (all forms, includ- | | 
ing tu Bs 4,081; 65.0) 35.0 127} 87.3/ 69) 98.1 
Deformities, tions, and 
a the musculoskele 
Qubpyetets.. 235. .2255s.--.62 3, 663 64.4 35.6 | 22.4 | 77.6 32.6 67.4 
Infective ona itic 
¢ effects) other | 
= Atami 4, 653 | 61.7 | 33.3) 5 | 71.5 | 38.6 61.4 
Diseases of the nervous system 
and sense other than | | 
cerebral accidents. .........- 9, 929 | 61.4 | 38.6 | 28.5 | 71.5 48.7 51.3 
Cerebral accidents -_............. 6, 127 | 59. 2 40.8 | 44.7 | 55.3 | 57.1 42.9 
Mental deficiency _-_-.-.._.....-.. 6, 082 | 49.3 50.7 17.8 | 82. 2 | 51.8 48. 2 
Disdeate not otherwise specllied _- 11, 224 | 46.9 | 53. 1 15.7 | 84.3 15.3 84.7 
Diseases of the heart_............. , 809 | 43.3 | 56.7 | 13.9 86.1 | 14.0 | 36.0 
MaBenent neopinems MR nL 2,248) 432/ S68| 27.4 72.6 28.3 71.7 
tis a Ti mere 9, 375 42.9 | 57.1 | 28.5 | 71.5 | 34.5 65.5 
Psychoses an other men: and | \ 
personality disorders except | } 
mental deficiency - - <eensnwnnn| 4,174 38.3 61.7 | 10.4 | 89.6 | 21.6 73.4 
Circulatory i other than | 
diseases of the heart........_- | 5,806 36.4 63.6 12.5| 87.4 17.6 2.4 





These factors are offset, however, 
by the fact that, among the disabled 
in the general population, men only 
slightly outnumber women among the 
individuals with long-term disabilities 
who are not in the labor force and 
who keep house or are unable to work. 
The marital status of the men and 
women receiving aid varied widely. 
In both sexes, the nonmarried—sin- 
gle, widowed, and divorced—were 
more numerous than the married. 
Nonmarried men exceeded married 
ones by a ratio of 1.3 to 1; among 
the women the ratio of nonmarried to 
married was approximately 5 to 1. 
One of the striking findings of the 
study was that only 1 woman in every 


10 


6 receiving aid was married, and that 
for a large proportion of these, the 
husbands were also recipients of some 
type of public assistance. 

While all the reasons that most of 
the women who receive aid are not 
married cannot be identified, certain 
factors are apparent and others can 
be reasonably inferred. A woman who 
becomes disabled and has no husband 
to whom she can look for support is 
much more likely to need public as- 
sistance than a disabled married 
woman. The women receiving aid 
were also found to have a median age 
2 years higher than that of the men. 
Data on earlier marital status are not 
available, but the higher average age 


of the women, coupled with their 
greater life expectancy, makes it prob- 
able that a substantial proportion of 
the nonmarried women were widowed. 
Particularly for those older widows 
with permanent impairments who have 
not attempted to work for years, the 
likelihood of being able to engage in a 
useful occupation is slight. It also 
seems reasonable to infer that, be- 
cause women have less work experi- 
ence, a given type of impairment may 
cause a total loss of earning capacity 
more frequently among women than 
among men. The working skills pos- 
sessed by the women may be less 
varied than those of the men; as a 
result, when a disabling impairment 
strikes, the women are less likely to 
have a residual skill that will enable 
them to maintain economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The even distribution of the sexes 
among all recipients obscures wide 
differences in the distributions by 
race (more men than women were 
white, fewer men than women were 
nonwhite); by marital status (more 
men than women were married, 
fewer men than women were non- 
married); by employment history 
(more men than women had previous 
work experience); by origin of im- 
pairment (more men were disabled by 
injury); and by type of impairment 
(more men were disabled by injuries, 
deformities, tuberculosis, and cerebral 
accidents and more women by mental 
diseases, heart disease, and other 
circulatory diseases). The classifica- 
tion of impairments in relation to 
mobility status and personal services 
needed suggests that, on the whole, 
the men receiving aid to the disabled 
may have been more severely disabled 
than the women. 
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State-Chartered Credit Unions in 1952 


HE first State credit union law 
in the United States was adopted 
by Massachusetts in 1909. By 
1934—the year in which the Federal 
Credit Union Act was passed—another 
37 States had adopted similar legisla- 
tion, and in 1952 laws providing for 
the chartering and supervision of 
credit unions were in effect in 46 
States. 


Until this year the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has collected and published 


Table 1.—Development of State- 
chartered credit unions, 1925-52 
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Year | ; ° | ssets 
| | ame: members | 
Total - | 
port: | 
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| | 
1925......- 419 176 | 108,000} () 
eae 974 | | 264,908 | () 
1931.......| 1,500} 1,244 | 286,143 | $33, 645, 343 
eae 1,612 | 1,472 | 301,119 | 31,416,072 
. ae | 2,016 | 1,772 359,646 | 35, 496, 668 
te 2,450 | 2,028 | 427,007 | 40, 212,112 
1985. ...... 2,600 | 2,589 | 597, | 47, 964, 068 
_ See | 3,490 | 2,734 | 854,475 | 73, 659,146 
" Sent | 8,792 | 3,128 1,055,736 | 97,087, 995 
1938. ...... | 4,290 | 3,977 |1, 236,826 | 117,672,392 
ee:...... | 4,782 | 4,677 |1, 450,377 | 145,803, 444 
| See | 5,267 | 5,175 |1,700, 390 | 180, 649, 090 
=e 5,663 | 5,506 1,907,604 | 216, 557, 977 
1942. --- =. | 5,622 | 5,400 /|1, 797,084 | 221, 114,849 
_ Saaiee 5,285 4 5,124 1,721, 240 | 228, 314, 723 
1044. ...... 4,993 | 4,907 |1, 629,706 | 253, 663, 658 
1945_....-- | 4923 | 4,858 |1/ 628, 364 | 281, 524, 015 
1946...__.., 5,003 | 4,954 |1, 717,616 | 322, 082, 553 
1947 _ 5,155 | 5,097 1,893,944 | 380, 751, 106 
See... 5,273 | 5,271 2,120,708 | 443, 049, 653 
1949__..... 5,427 | 5,402 |2, 271,115 | 510, 726, 465 
be 5,602 | 5,585 2,482,539 | 599, 165, 879 
ane | 5,881 | 5,886 |2, 732,495 | 693, 613, 206 
1062....... | 6,362 | 6,324 3 


’ 035,046 | 853, 709, 783 





! Data not available. 


information on the State-chartered 
credit unions. Beginning in April 1953, 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
has the responsibility for accumulat- 
ing and reporting data on the State 
operations. The following summary 
report, the first on the subject made 
by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, presents data obtained by 
means of questionnaires sent to all 
State authorities supervising the oper- 
ation of credit unions. 


* Prepared in the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 
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The State-chartered credit unions 
showed substantial gains in 1952 
(table 3). The number in operation 
increased from 5,881 at the end of 
1951+ to 6,362 at the end of 1952, a 
gain of 8 percent. An 11-percent rise in 
membership brought the total number 
of persons belonging to these associa- 
tions to 3.0 million. Total assets in- 
creased from $693.6 million to $853.7 
million, or 23 percent; average assets 
per credit union went up from $117,941 
to $134,189. 

Increased activity was apparent in 
all the operations of the State-char- 
tered credit unions. The amount of 
loans outstanding to members, for ex- 
ample, totaled $447.3 million at the 
end of 1951 and $570.0 million at the 
end of 1952—a gain of 27 percent. 
Paid-in share capital, which amounted 
to $583.0 million in 1951, rose 22 per- 
cent to $711.6 million. Net earnings 
for 1952 totaled $26.0 million—21 per- 


ia For a report on operations in 1951, see 
the Monthly Labor Review, February 1953, 
pp. 155-158. 


cent more than the $214 million 
earned in the preceding year. Total 
dividends paid to shareholders at the 
end of 1952 amounted to $18.5 million 
—an increase of $3.2 million or 21 per- 
cent from the total paid in dividends 
at the end of 1951. 

The decrease of $4.4 million in total 
reserves, from $43.3 million at the end 
of 1951 to $38.9 million at the end of 
1952, is inconsistent with the growth 
in total assets and the increase in 
earnings. It appears that there was a 
difference between the items making 
up the total reserves reported by some 
States for 1952 and those reported for 
1951 and previous years. 

For four States the figures shown in 
table 3 are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, and for one State they are 
for the year ended September 30. All 
the other States reported on a calen- 
dar-year basis. Because of incomplete 
returns, it was necessary to estimate 
some of the figures; the totals, there- 
fore, are also partly estimated. 


Table 2.—Total amount of loans and of real-estate loans made“by State- 
chartered credit unions, 25 States, 1952 ' 
































Loans outstanding 
at end of period Loans made during period 
State 
Secured by Secured by 
Total real estate Total real estate 
$388, 644, 526 $111, 652, 088 $421, 375, 398 $34, 955, 506 
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5, 957, 829 239, 779 (’) 3) 
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a aE TS eS a TS ae 34, 206, 663 112, 022 48, 139, 053 () 
1 States reporting on real-estate loans. Data are 4 For 12 months ended June 30, 1952. 


for calendar year unless otherwise noted. 
2 Fiscal year ended June 30. 
3 Data not available. 


5 ~ sree by Michigan State Banking Depart- 
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¢ Fisca] year ended September 30. 
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Illinois had by far the largest num- were located in California, Illinois, 2), which represented 29 percent of 
ber (1,015) of State-chartered credit . Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and the loans outstanding in these States 
unions at the end of 1952. It was fol- Wisconsin. The credit unions in these at the end of 1952. The State-char. 
lowed by Wisconsin (577), Massachu- six States accounted for 53 percent of tered credit unions in Massachusetts 
setts (467), and Missouri (402). These the total membership and of the total had the largest amount of real estate 
four States ranked in the same order amount of loans outstanding; they loans outstanding ($25.3 million), and 
in 1951. held 55 percent of the assets of all Wisconsin reported the second largest 
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The Mllinois associations also had State-chartered credit unions at the amount ($19.4 million). The highest ope 
the greatest amount of assets—$133.3 end of 1952. ratio of real estate loans to all loans $0¢: 
million; Massachusetts was second, Real E outstanding at the end of 1952 was re. ass 
with $97.0 million; Wisconsin third, Real Estate Loans ported by Nebraska; of total loans ‘ 
with $69.8 million; and Michigan Not all the State authorities super- amounting to $3.0 million, 79 percent the 
fourth, with $62.3 million. In the pre- vising credit unions reported on real ($2.3 million) was secured by real ste 
ceding year these States also ranked estate loans. The returns from 15 estate. zat 
first, second, third, and fourth in States indicated that their laws per- Of the 25 States that reported on am 
terms of the amount of assets held by mitted credit unions to grant loans the amount of real estate loans out- Af 
the credit unions. Illinois recorded secured by real estate but that the as- standing at the year’s end, nine also be: 
the largest gains both in number and __ sociations were not required to segre- reported on the amount of such loans | the 
in assets during the year; the number gate real estate loans from othertypes granted during the year. The associa- un 
of credit unions increased by 112 and of loans in their reports. tions in these nine States granted = 
the assets by $24.0 million. The amount of real estate loans out- loans of $192 million in 1952, with real - 
Forty-five percent of the credit standingin the 25Statesthat reported estate loans accounting for $35.0 mil- No 
unions chartered under State laws such data totaled $111.7 million (table _lion of the total. 
Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1951 and 1952 = 
erin | 
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District of Columbia: 1951_.--...-..__-- 17 17 17, 843 1,949,071 | 2, 647, 367 351, 151 3, 012, 534 118, 545 78, 302 d 
SENT TTT 17 | 17 18, 398 2,342,473 | 3, 152, 791 | 198, 333 3, 543, 096 126, 446 89, 500 
i ithrettessssa5-0-<2<<<<<- 117 | 126 | 35, 419 6,486,917 | 7,925, 978 | 336, 894 8, 837, 737 420, 473 | 248, 280 C 
ins acgattth ih thin. inca. di Ws 136 | 140 | 42, 064 8, 638,546 | 10, 380, 145 488,057 | 11,556,130 | #490, 000 | 298, 483 
Georgia: 1951_...._- SRLS 113 | 113 | 42, 946 6, 639, 519 | 268, 092 903,532 | 9,228,404 7 250,000 | 2 185, 000 ¢ 
RANE LT TE RS eT 118 117 | 47, 140 8, 624, 857 | 288, 979 726,741 | 11, 585,318 | #315, 000 | 2 23, 000 
I ascii Bh akin ecnne dense 5 6 | 562 39, 169 | 54, B89 3, 489 | 58, 178 | 27 1, 543 ¢ 
REPS TT a ee 5 5 475 46, 364 68, 438 742 74, 824 | 2, 445 | 406 
Se Sea ee 903 445,725 | 60,338,363 | 100, 516, 272 7, 530,236 | 109,216,363} 4,187,420 2, 785, 768 
eke CR ti a cade 1, 015 1,015 | 491,384 | 76,116,409 | 122, 646, 287 4,628, 588 | 133, 280,666 | 4,639,820, 3,333,528 
Be OO SoS ce 145 145 | 2 55, 000 8,906,592 | 12, 212,770 963,304 | 13, 487, 821 2 325, 000 | 2 200, 000 
RR TTT Ee 148 148 | 263,000 | 10,098,226 | 14, 500, 945 660,179 | 15, 996, 990 2 400, 000 | 2 250, 000 
NE 6 occ cs Aili dtimscnscocschdinks. 210 210 | 58, 761 8,932,942 | 12, 402, 911 554,904 | 14, 211, 558 365, 654 302, 547 
RR REN CHRERIES EET BET 224 210 | 266,000 | 12,084,977 | 15, 460, 935 664,781 | 17, 752, 350 497, 015 397, 143 
SSRN ARE ESET? 100 99 36, 717 4, 674, 499 7, 064, 079 244, 478 7, 778, 371 306, 751 218, 975 
Se Cetin a Lael 107 106 43, 543 5, 957, 829 5, 718, 050 287, 407 9, 488, 880 345, 961 2 250, 000 | 
Kentucky:' 1951. __.._--.--..---.----..- 119 117 235,000 | 6, 732, 667 8, 147, 922 467, 924 9, 179, 622 2 225, 000 2 175, 000 
ie nencihtitiidith daconndabbbunce 120 120 2 38, 000 7, 484, 928 9, 324, 897 567,438 | 10, 516, 626 2 250, 000 2 195, 000 
Louisiana: 1951. .........-.--...---....- 89 89 425, 000 2, 639, 341 2, 917, 524 326, 765 3, 355, 184 7115, 000 475, 000 
(SET RATT T NR TT EST 105 103 330,000 | 3,899, 201 4, 119, 988 235, 130 4, 843, 376 2 160, 000 2 112,000 
ST RE eT 8 8 | 7, 431 1, 045, 790 1, 081, 815 134, 969 1, 397, 149 43, 255 27, 680 
 iiccuh MMM desc sae Stbess 8 8 7, 908 1, 207, 334 1, 501, 137 109, 060 1, 723, 801 52, 045 34, 475 
Maryland: 1951. ................-.-...-- 43 43 30, 060 3, 610, 236 4, 498, 269 285, 417 5, 225, 039 215, 204 151, 641 
i ARNT ARR T TWEE: 45 45 33, 371 4, 637, 749 5, 602, 987 321, 671 6, 562, 279 270, 407 190, 530 
Massachusetts: 1961__--......-_..._-.-- | 462 463 323,516 | 47,691,611 | 68, 837, 230 6, 474,627 | 81, 449, 486 1, 149, 485 1, 384, 308 
RTS 77 NT WP 467 487 350,984 | 58,199,169 | 79, 268, 844 7,454,879 | 97,013,944 | 71,725,000} 71,600,000 
Michigan: 1951... .............-..-.---- 170 170 130,482 | 32,643,182 | 41, 134,027 2,131,873 | 48, 869, 769 1, 685, 751 1, 150, 220 
PRctesabdieihddb i heccccdcsolicned 174 174 143,814 | 43,170,861 | 52, 460, 258 2, 503, 508 | 62, 206, 415 2, 067, 349 1, 402, 016 
ene... .;:--.-.-...-....... 239 2389 99,679 | 22,907,819 | 24,070, 992 2,152,728 | 31, 100, 818 807, 201 679, 951 
ll ceeditledie iil IGcuss cess 205 295 107,600 | 27,721,181 | 29,904, 040 1, 528,504 | 37,127,141 929, 311 840, 064 
Mississippi: 1951_..................-.-.. 6 6 2, 122 143, 514 196, 455 40, 962 280, 884 9, 213 8, 568 
SR 6 7 3, 424 237, 806 346, 647 44, 056 472, 283 24, 488 22, 909 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Development, 1925-52 


Table 4.—Credit unions in the United States, 1952 ‘ 














- : i ‘ 

The progress of credit unions ‘char- ; ‘a bye Bb edn 
ered under the State laws through scale: Teresi fasnsarten coe 
1952 is shown in table 1.’ In 1925 there Number in operstion......}.!....2.-...-L 4 SR ‘ ioe, 3 03h 2 2 sb 

redit uni ember®. 2.22 *..2.-...2-52.4..28..- SA ‘ | 3 
were only 419 credit unions, witht (mount of icans outsianding........ $085,044,812 | $560, 837, 497 $569, 982, 497 
memberships totaling 108,000, but by Paid-in share capital -----..........-....----------- | See | Seem a eee 
NE 06 i Reuteddivcutiichescs Jaton cdbo halve % 

1934 there were 2,450 credit unions Total assets — o-oo $1, 516, 118,082 $859, 700, 788 9602, 408,800 
operating under State laws. These as- Dividends pald on shares... $98,148,688 | $18,547,203 | «$16, 606, 480 
sociations had 427,000 members and 


assets of $40.2 million. 

Since then, except during the war, 
the credit union movement has spread 
steadily, with the number of organi- 
gations and members, as well as the 
amount of assets, rising every year. 
After the war, credit union operations 
began once more to expand, and at 
the end of 1952 there were 6,362 credit 
unions operating under State char- 

*Data for the years before 1952 were 


published in the Monthly Labdér Review, 
November 1951 and February 1953. 





ters; their membership, as noted ear- 
lier, numbered 3.0 million, and total 
assets amounted to $853.7 million. 


Federal and State Credit Unions 


The growth of the credit union 
movement is even more clearly indi- 
cated when the State-chartered credit 
unions and those chartered under the 
Federal Act are considered together 
(table 4). In 1937, the third year of 
operations under the Federal Credit 


Union Act,? a total of 6,219 credit 
unions were in operation; they had.1.5 
million members and assets of $116.3 
million. At the end of 1952 there were, 
in all, more than 12,000 credit unions 
in operation in the United States. Al- 
most 6.0 million persons were mem- 
bers, and total assets amounted to 
more than $1.5 billion. clan 


 *For the most recent data on Federal 
credit unions see Report of Federal Credit 
Union Operations for 1952. 


Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1951 and 1952—Continued 
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| 
| Number of 
credit ons : 
Number Loans Paid-in 
State and year of outstanding share Reserves R30. Net Divine 
| members end of year capital 
| Total Number 
re 
| i 
RP DOOR, 2 ois esa. LG | 388 3389 131, 457 20, 422, 733 28, 927, 242 1, 306, 998 31, 848, 375 728, 605 689, 034 
re Oe Ss 402 397 147, 308 25, 715, 531 35, 115, 037 1, 403, 018 39, 574, 506 806, 738 774, 271 
ES POUR acddodccticaccuatssbtseee 5 5 1, 032 252, 200 272, 600 9, 100 307, 600 15, 048 6, 911 
ee oe a 5 5 | 1, 217 3 260, 000 307, 121 14, 589 344, 752 15, 320 7,741 
i nnathencasseshontnaihee 58 58 | 16, 743 3, 613, 142 3, 220, 052 180, 545 3, 467, 190 119, 601 2 80, 000 
Nhs ihgindhe wetbbb Beans cnds Me dodhic 63 63 | 2 19, 000 2, 956, 858 2 3, 800, 000 154, 893 4, 414, 011 164, 379 115, 291 
New Hampshire:! 1951.................. 10 10 | 4,722 1, 990, 648 620, 615 204, 387 2, 606, 532 75, 786 He 
WUNS wo Gheddodebbwcsbsi As. cédsce’ | 13 13 5, 572 | 2, 128, 770 775, 458 113, 764 3, 036, 780 85, 431 16, 
3 > eee | 61 61 | 32, 855 | 2, 410, 601 6, 853, 538 273, 662 7, 350,413 210, 878 158, 641 
Sl pa nessant<osnepegeesns 62 60 | 37, 212 | 2, 971, 731 8, 452, 277 290, 744 8, 975, 531 255, 702 198, 026 
New Mexico: 1961-..................... | 21 21 | 2, 826 123, 474 120, 112 2 4, 232 146, 822 23, 500 Lyf 
eS 14 14 | 2,123 162, 084 151, 182 3, 609 117, 118 4,417 22, 
fp RR ee My Ore B 192 192 | 135,262 | 18,970,818 25, 604, 879 3, 523, 418 29, 971, 157 964, 651 625, 058 
Pe > 190 190 140, 445 20, 893, 711 28, 028, 689 2, 732, 131 32, 857, 878 1, 035, 485 706, 184 
North Carolina: 1951__- .._........- 200 200 51, 822 6, 167, 423 7, 981, 574 456, 475 10, 326, 530 2 225, 000 2175, 000 
eS Me ae ee ies Pr ee 202 190 55, 256 7, 653, 892 9, 570, 080 | 561, 459 12, 234, 721 292, 728 239, 065 
i 
North Dakota: 1951... ...............- 60 ot 11, 105 | 2, 071, 349 4, 057, 406 97, 169 4, 326, 759 80, 690 7, 399 
Ere eee 58 64 12, 227 2, 976, 934 4, 399, 638 112, 943 4, 684, 902 81, 46 31, 865 
CLS 4 Satenatdosone 235 285 159, 556 25, 786, 139 36, 633, 588 1, 428, 257 39, 974, 168 1, 437, 419 910, 698 
DGS stb en ckidedawesnclinadinsGlect 317 317 178, 133 34, 206, 663 45, 639, 884 1, 814, 279 50, 873, 936 1, 756, 670 1, 165, 338 
Okishoma: 1951. ............... aang 44 44 217, 500 2, 875, 236 148, 864 318, 811 4, 375, 083 2115, 000 270, 000 
Ti cngdubudbndikatdictdantbebbe dad 41 41 2 18, 500 4, 425, 123 630, 072 321, 666 5, 835, 477 2 200, 000 2 125, 000 
I ite hi cent no emnetncin ant 33 33 16, 592 3, 238, 495 3, 864, 885 199, 522 4, 305, 465 171, 383 107, 733 
in siesectetessecsceocs 35 35 18, 757 4, 467, 879 4, 757, 031 292 5, 371, 312 198, 212 133, 496 
Prgvenia: ee oseu 85 85 | 61, 168 | 6, 866, 653 9, 746, 461 541, 762 11, 930, 716 274, 256 264, 364 
A nat cmeibannnehementepen 87 87 55, 009 | 7, 902, 963 10, 852, 714 606, 141 13, 513, 748 378, 245 303, 332 
Puerto Rico: 1951.................- 59 54 | 16, 666 1, 019, 057 972, 926 19, 062 1, 148, 662 20, 183 3 10,000 
ns int nc eadineeiees 72 68 20, 170 1, 787, 606 1, 535, 685 28, 222 2, 007, 060 28, 903 221,000 
Rhode Island: 1951... ......._- 42 42 56, 937 16, 892, 148 13, 003, 727 1, 309, 008 24, 634, 281 590, 003 274, 201 
eo 48 48 66, 143 20, 805, 972 15, 774, 895 1, 309, 801 28, 830, 345 558, 204 373, 176 
South Carolina: 1951..................-- 3 3 1, 251 171, 868 107, 113 6, 868 242, 876 11, 604 9, 274 
FREI ee s 8 4, 865 2 485, 000 2 302, 000 28,000 686, 313 2 32,000 2 24,000 
LE LTR 80 80 40, 960 8, 045, 138 9, 309, 641 953, 924 11, 693, 016 433, 038 292, 582 
ESE SPOR Ss COS REEF Se 95 95 | 46, 424 9, 226, 208 11, 537, 028 542, 230 13, 746, 861 520, 737 372, 019 
 >_- ao 125 125 50, 817 11, 428, 186 13, 683, 263 1, 353, 081 15, 571, 821 658, 467 541, 208 
SSA, SESS 188 188 65, 961 16, 581, 996 18, 142, 806 572, 170 21, 652, 609 861, 360 719, 323 
lA ae eran eee 60 60 | 16, 462 4, 181, 584 4, 447, 194 99, 440 4, 948, 984 119, 124 3 55, 000 
ih cs auc dbbidadbee de cantecsene< 74 74 19, 180 | 5, 675, 350 5, 822, 991 116, 179 6, 496, 819 2 162, 000 ’ 75, 000 
“iP apres 23 27 | 4,193 228, 483 251, 538 6, 649 278, 480 9, 960 500 
DTU. Lo. tnikdustsccacanncnetecn 38 36 5, 743 425, 782 444, 287 10, 603 484, 066 18, 222 312,000 
REE BUG 655s Léa thieickvotunsoGud 32 32 218,000 2, 185, 674 1, 750, 761 238, 307 2, 752, 182 2 115,000 2 Ld 
a Net afar aaa 44 44 120, 000 2, 835, 909 2, 333, 810 265, 668 3, 533, 166 2 160, 000 297, 
Washington: 1951...................-... 113 114 45, 708 6, 523, 075 8, 626, 280 704, 121 9, 622, 478 426, 102 253, 806 
te nil ll ll 114 113 54, 890 8, 911, 526 10, 700, 764 652, 540 12, 052, 626 515, 604 319, 803 
West Virginia: 1961. ...................- 26 26 6, 197 771, 079 461, 496 117, 138 894, 107 34, 805 12, 291 
Sears eee ee 30 30 6, 451 903, 133 543, 901 61, 841 1, 030, 043 39, 006 13, 326 
Wieeonsin: 1961......................... 553 553 214, 621 33, 506, 652 49, 879, 086 3, 672, 399 54, 655, 175 1, 856, 991 1, 163, 252 
Mt dadddimebidddaddubhecacdtnn dase | 577 577 230,429 | 44,408, 385 63, 953, 523 3, 561, 942 49, 822, 659 269, 565 1, 521, 896 
Fiscal year ended June 30. » Estimated. * Fiscal year ended September 30. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Retirement Test Experience 


HE old-age and survivors insur- 

ance program combines three 

types of protection for workers 
and their families—retirement pro- 
tection for those between the ages of 
65 and 75, annuities for those aged 75 
or over, and survivor insurance, pay- 
able on the death of an insured 
worker at any age. The retirement test 
(or work clause) is applicable when 
the beneficiary is under age 75, both 
for retirement benefits and for sur- 
vivor benefits. The test is that provi- 
sion of the Social Security Act under 
which old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are withheld from an other- 
wise eligible beneficiary if he (or the 
individual upon whose earnings bene- 
fits are based) performs substantial 
work in covered employment. This ar- 
ticle considers the actual operating 
experience under the retirement test 
and gives a brief outline of its history. 


History 


Under. the original Social Security 
Act, monthly old-age benefits were not 
to be paid for any month in which 
the individual received covered wages 
from “regular employment.” The lat- 
ter term was never specifically defined 
in the law or in congressional reports 
or debates; nor was it defined by regu- 
lation because, before 1942 — when 
monthly benefits were first scheduled 
to be payable—the 1939 amendments 
had introduced specific provisions as 
to the retirement test. 

Under the 1939 act, a specific and 
objective test or definition of retire- 
ment was written into the statute. 
Earnings of $14.99 a month or less 
were, in effect, treated as casual earn- 
ings that did not alter an individual's 
retirement status, while earnings of 
more than this amount meant that he 
was no longer retired. For administra- 
tive reasons, the test applied only to 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 
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earnings in covered employment and 
was on an “all-or-none” basis. 


If earnings were even slightly more 
than $14.99, the entire benefit for the 
month was lost. This loss occurred 
even though the benefit was greatly in 
excess of the amount by which earn- 
ings exceeded $14.99 or, for that mat- 
ter, even though it was more than the 
full amount earned. 


In the 1950 amendments the 
amount of employee wages permitted 
under the retirement test was raised 
from $14.99 to $50.00 a month, in part 
to recognize the rise in wage levels and 
in part to permit benefit payment in 
more instances where part-time em- 
ployment was present. As before, the 
test was on an all-or-none basis. For 
the self-employed, who had just been 
brought into coverage and for whom 
there is annual reporting of earnings, 
a “unit-reduction” procedure was 
adopted. Under this law, for an indi- 
vidual eligible for benefits for all 
months of a year (special consistent 
rules are applicable if the period of 
eligibility is less), benefits are not 
withheld if his covered self-employ- 
ment income reported for the year is 
$600 or less. If such income is more 
than $600, however, 1 month’s benefit 
is withheld for each $50 (or remaining 
fraction thereof) of the amount above 
$600. 


The 1950 act provided that in no 
case can benefits be withheld for more 
months than the individual actually 
engages in covered self-employment 
by rendering substantial services.’ In 
other words, if a large amount is 
earned, but the earnings are concen- 


1 According to the law, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare “shall by 
regulations prescribe the methods and 
criteria for determining whether or not an 
individual has rendered substantial serv- 
ices.” The report of the congressional com- 
mittees who considered this legislation 
gave certain examples indicating the gen- 
eral nature of this concept. 


by Rosert J. Myers* 


trated in only 1 month, then only } 
month’s benefit is withheld. For per. 
sons having both wages and self-em. 
ployment income, the retirement test 
is applied independently. For example, 


a@ person with self-employment in. | 


come of $600 and wages of exactly $59 
each month can nonetheless receive 
benefits for all 12 months of the year. 

The 1950 act also provided that the 
retirement test is not applicable to 
persons aged 75 or over. In other 
words, such individuals can have any 
amount of covered self-employment 
income or wages and still receive full 
benefits every month. Assuming that 
relatively few persons will be in em- 
ployment at such ages, it is estimated 
that this provision has relatively little 
effect on costs. 

The 1951 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, in establishing 
a certain degree of coordination be- 


tween the two systems, provided that, | 


for purposes of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance retirement test, rail- 
road wages should be considered as 
covered earnings. 

The 1952 amendments further in- 
creased the amount of covered earn- 
ings permitted under the retirement 
test, partly to reflect the rise in the 
earnings level since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. The general basis 
is exactly the same as in the 1950 act. 
For wages, the maximum earnings 
permitted are $75 a month. No bene- 
fits are withheld for the first $900 
of self-employment income; for each 
additional $75 of earnings (or frac- 
tion thereof), 1 month’s benefits are 
withheld. 

The operation of the retirement test 
is based on the amount of wages for 
services rendered in a month and not, 
as for the reporting of wages for tax 
and wage-credit purposes, on the 
wages paid in the month (or quarter). 
Under present law, after $3,600 in 
wages has been received from a par- 
ticular employer in a given year, sub- 
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Table 1.—Average initial retirement 
ages: of old-age beneficiaries, by 
ses Sand marital status 
































—. 
Average retirement age 

| 

Men 

Yar 

Married 
award | . Women 
on- 
Total | Wife | Wife not/married 
receivi receiving 
benefits 2| benefi 
190...| 68.2 69.9 67.1 68.6 67.6 
| jeil...| 69.2 70.8 67.1 69.8 68.3 
| 4o2...| 69.0 70.6 67.6 69.7 68.2 
193...| 69.2 70.8 67.7 69.9 68. 1 
14...| 69.5 71.0 67.9 70.2 68. 2 
1M5...| 69.5 70.9 68.1 70.2 68. 5 
16...| 69.6 71.0 68. 2 70.2 68.7 
iM7...| 69.2 70.7 68.0 69.9 68.6 
18...| 68.7 70.5| 67.8) 69.6] 68.5 
19...; 68.5 70.3 67.6 69.2 68. 3 
1950... 68.7 70.6 67.7 69. 2 68.0 
51...| 69.3 71.4 67.9 69.9 68.3 
1952. ke 6 “a (*) (*) 68. 2 
“a 











t Age in year of award. 

tIncludes only cases where wife is aged 65 or over. 

tIncludes a relatively small number of cases for 
1990 and 1951 where wife is in receipt of benefits but 
is under age 65. 

‘Not available. 


sequent wages in that year are not 
counted for tax and wage-credit pur- 
poses, but such wages are considered 
in the retirement test. 


Average Ages of Retired 
Workers 


Table 1 shows the average initial 
retirement ages, as represented by 
age at time of award, for insured 
workers awarded old-age benefits dur- 
ing the period 1940-52. The retired 
men are considered in three cate- 
gories—married men where the wife 
is aged 65 or over and in receipt of 
wife’s benefits; married men where 
the wife is under age 65 ° or, in rela- 
tively few instances, is aged 65 or over 
and is not receiving benefits; and non- 
married men. 


For men, the average age at award 
was about 69 in the two prewar years, 
1940 and 1941. During World War II 
there was a slight rise to about age 
6942 as employment opportunities, 
combined with patriotism, kept many 
older persons at work. After the war 
the average age at award for men de- 
creased to about 6812. As a result of 
the liberalized conditions in the 1950 
amendments, a large number of per- 





*Includes a relatively small number in 
receipt of wife’s benefits because they 
have in their care a child eligible for 
child's benefits. 
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sons well beyond age 65, who had al- 
ready ceased working, became eligible 
for old-age benefits. The presence of 
this group was reflected to some ex- 
tent in the 1950 awards and to a 
greater extent in the 1951 awards, for 
which the average age at award in- 
creased significantly. For the 1952 
awards, however, the average age was 
again about 6842. For women, the 
same general trend prevailed, with a 
wartime peak of about age 6842 and 
a slight decline thereafter to the 
1950-52 level of age 68%. 


The same general trend prevailed 
for each of the three categories of 
men during the period considered. 
The average age at award for men 
whose wife aged 65 or over was also 
immediately eligible for benefits was 
about 142-2 years higher than the 
average for all men. This difference is 
to be expected, because of the normal 
differential between ages of husbands 
and wives; men just above age 65 
have, in relatively few instances, 
wives aged 65 and over, and con- 
versely, married men well beyond age 
65 have greater likelihood of having 
a wife aged 65 and over. Accordingly, 
married men whose wives were not 
immediately eligible (or were not yet 
aged 65) have an average age at award 
about 1 year to 14% years lower than 
that for all men combined. Finally, 
the average age at award for nonmar- 
ried men tended to be about 6 months 
to 1 year higher than that for all men. 


Data on awards to women classified 
by marital status were first available 
for 1951. The average age at award for 
married women was 67.4; for non- 
married women, it was 68.7. 


The preceding discussion has been 
based on the ages of the beneficiaries 
at time of award because, in general, 
the data are available only on this 
basis. A more significant analysis of 
average initial retirement ages would 
be based on age in the year of initial 
entitlement; two factors—the lag in 
filing a claim * and the time necessary 
for administrative action in making 
the award—would thus be taken into 


*Before the 1946 amendments, benefits 
were not payable for any month prior to 
the month of filing. The 1946 legislation 
permitted retroactive payments for 3 
months before the month of filing. The 
1950 amendments extended this period to 
6 months. 


account. A truly valid determination 
of the average retirement age would 
be based on this average initial retire- 
ment age, adjusted upward te allow 
for continuance at work or return to 
work of individuals who had been 
awarded benefits. 


Consider the case of A. He was born 
in June 1885, and filed claim in De- 
cember 1950, 6 months after attain- 
ing age 65. As a result of the neces- 
sary administrative time for adjudi- 
cating the claim, the award was made 
in February 1951 but with benefits 
payable retroactively through the ear- 
liest possible month of eligibility 
(June 1950). A would appear in the 
1951 awards as being age 66, since that 
is the age he attained in that year. 
Thus, in determining average age at 
time of award, A would not be distin- 
guishable from a similar person, B, 
who had continued working for a year 
or so beyond age 65 and whose claim 
was filed and awarded before the end 
of 1951. On the basis of age at initial 
entitlement—or in other words, age 
at initial retirement—A’s age would 
be given as 65 and B’s as 66. If A later 
returned to work for 2 years, his true 
effective retirement age would be 67. 


Data based on year of entitlement 
are available for awards through 1951 
but are not classified according to the 
individual’s marital status. The aver- 
age retirement ages determined on 
this basis are shown in table 2 and 
compared with the averages based on 


Table 2.—Average initial retirement 
ages of old-age beneficiaries, by 
year of award and year of entitle- 
ment and by sex 





Average retirement age 





i 
| 
j 
| 














Men Women 
Year 
| 
Year of | Ye8rof | year ot | Year of 
entitle entitle 
award ! | ment ? award! | nent? 
| 
1940... .. 68. 2 68.2 67.6 67.6 
) Sates. 69. 2 69. 2 68.3 68. 2 
per 69.0 69. 1 68. 2 68.2 
1043. .... 69. 2 69.2 68.1 68. 1 
1944... .. 69.5 69.4 68. 2 68.2 
1945. ...- 69. 5 69.4 68.5 68.5 
1946... 69. 6 69.4 68.7 68.7 
a 69. 2 68.9 68.6 68.4 
1948... .. 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.3 
1949. .... 68.5 68.5 68.3 68.1 
1950... 68.7 69.1 68.0 68.1 
1961. .... 69.3 68.0 | 68.3 67.2 
1962. .... 8 ee ee oS ee 














! Average for awards of given year. 
2 Average for entitlements of given year, repre- 
sented in all awards before 1952. 
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Table 3.—Percent of retired workers 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance who retired at age 65,' by year 








of entitlement * and by sex 

_. Year of entitlement | Men Women 
a a et | 17.9 21.9 
Wal tisiitide kal <hoo3<anasuns! 23.7 30.2 
eo ileal aa ia 24.1 31.1 
SOOT ART TITS ee ae 22.2 30.3 
a a ae 18.5 27.9 
5 17.0 25. 4 
Se aE 17.3 23.1 
ea Sicha celina 25. 4 27.6 
EYE ORR 28.9 30.6 
| a: aa a 30.4 32.3 
| OS ay ERT | gag 23.9 
| EGOS aR EY 41.9 51.5 








1 Individuals who ves in the calendar year in 
Which they attained age 
2 Includes only data os entitlements represented 
in awards before 1952. 


year of award. Through 1949, the more 
significant figures based on year of 
entitlement differ little from those 
based on year of award and are, as 
would be anticipated, slightly lower. 
For 1950, however, the averages based 
on year of entitlement are signifi- 
cantly higher, and for 1951 they are 
lower, than those based on year of 
award. The reason is that, under the 
1950 amendments, many relatively 
older persons became newly eligible in 
September 1950, but the awards were, 
in many instances, made in 1951. An 
analysis of these data suggests that 
the true experience for 1951, and for 
1952 as well, will show somewhat 
lower average retirement ages than 
any of the previous years. 

A further indication of the effect 
on the computed average initial re- 
tirement age of using age at entitle- 
ment instead of age in year of award 
is obtained when the 1951 data are 
considered in more detail. Of the 1951 
awards to men, 47 percent were made 
to individuals entitled in 1950 or 
earlier.* Accordingly, for this group 
the average initial retirement age 
based on age in year of award was 
overstated by 1 year so that the over- 
statement for all the 1951 awards 
combined was about 6 months. (Ac- 
tually the average age at time of 
award was 69.26, while the average 
age at entitlement was 68.84.) A some- 
what similar situation occurred with 
respect to women in the 1951 awards; 
the average age at time of award was 
68.27, while the true average initial 


*Only % of 1 percent were entitled 
earlier than 1950. 
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retirement age—that is, the age at 
time of entitlement—was 67.81. 

Table 3, which shows for each of the 
years 1940-51 the proportion of the 
retirements that occurred among per- 
sons who attained age 65 in that year, 
gives some indication of the number 
of retirements at or before age 65. For 
purposes of accurate analysis, these 
figures are determined on the basis 
of year of entitlement rather than 
year of award. As indicated previously, 
use of the latter basis would yield sig- 
nificantly lower proportions. 

For men, about 23 percent of the 
awards in 1941-43 were to those aged 
65. This proportion decreased during 
World War II to a low of 17 percent 
but since then has risen, reaching 30 
percent in 1949. The drop in 1950 is 
the result of the 1950 amendments, 
under which a relatively large number 
of persons beyond age 65 who had 
already retired but were not “insured” 
became insured and filed for benefits. 
In 1951 there was a sharp rise to 42 
percent, though this figure may be 
reduced somewhat when the data on 
1951 entitlements in 1952 awards are 
available. Preliminary data indicate 
that the proportion will be somewhat 
lower for 1952 entitlements, though it 
will remain well above the 1948—49 
level. 

For women, the proportion of re- 
tirants at age 65 has been somewhat 
higher, being about 30 percent in 


1941-43, decreasing to a low of 23 per- 
cent in 1946, and rising to 32 percent 
in 1949. In 1950 and later, the same 
general trends were shown for women 
as for men. The 1951 figure was in 
excess of 50 percent, although it is 
likely that it will be reduced when al) 
the data are available. The 1952 pro. 
portion will probably be somewhat 
lower but still well above that of any 
of the earlier years. 


Retirants’ Return to Work 


Many individuals awarded benefits 
subsequently return to covered em- 
ployment, and their benefits are then 
suspended. Accordingly, the data in 
the preceding analysis on average re- 
tirement ages underestimate the true 
effective average retirement age. 

Table 4 shows, as a percent of all 
old-age beneficiaries, those who have 
filed a claim but whose benefits are 
suspended because of covered employ- 
ment. The figures for those with sus- 
pended benefits are affected not only 
by changes in employment conditions 
but also by changes in administrative 
procedures and policies. Thus, during 
some periods, eligible individuals were 
encouraged to file even though still at 
work in order to “freeze” their benefit 
rights, since subsequent employment, 
if at a lower wage rate, might decrease 
the benefit eventually available. Under 
the provisions of present law, this in- 
centive no longer exists to such an ex- 


Table 4.—Old-age beneficiaries | with benefits in current-payment status and 
in suspension 


because of employment, and fully insured individuals aged 
































65 and over 
| Old-age beneficiaries with— 
Fully insured Benefits in current- Benefits suspended because 
individuals payment status of employment 
End of year a 65 

(a thowen as) | P t 

usan ercen 

in Number Pefally mak Number ofall 

(in thousan thousan: old-age 

insured beneficiaries 

in nihitibieiniiiaomeinieinn 548 112 20.4 415 11.8 
Ges ai ca cthip aon duiglek be 680 200 29.4 30 13.0 
TE 6 oininsetthwnnhtruboatiiiie 831 260 31.3 52 12.0 
SII: is Guitiiesemnmigngnbertiiieo oda 1,016 306 30.1 72 19.0 
ST RES oreraee a 1, 244 378 30.4 80 17.5 
RE ee 1, 469 518 35.3 91 17.6 
BNOs os achabcwodececsscs 1, 637 702 42.9 118 144 
ed ie OR tan edial 1, 813 875 48.3 156 15.1 
eS 1, 990 1,048 52.7 182 14.8 
UES id dh nadescdsbaeens 2, 164 1, 286 50.4 104 13.1 
WO kc cause skbsmacensseus 3, 026 1,771 58.5 176 9.0 
| RE ee ee 3, 439 2, 278 66.3 227 9.1 
RS, A RTS, 4, 075 2, 644 64.9 230 8.0 
1 Fully insured individuals aged 65 and ever who in 1952) with benefits suspended for reasons other 

have filed a claim and been awarded benefits than employment (payee not determined, etc.). 


2 Number fully insured on Jan. 1 of following year. 
* Excludes relatively small number (about 10,000 


4 Estimated. 
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tetit because the benefit is computed 
poth as of the time the beneficiary 
files claim and as of his attainment, 
of age 65 (or if not then fully insured, 
at the first subsequent date when fully 
insured) . 

In the first few years of operation, 
penefits suspended because of em- 
ployment represented about 12 per- 
cent of the total. They represented 
almost 20 percent during World War 
tI; the proportion subsequently de- 
creased and during the last 3 years 
has been approximately 9 percent of 
the total. 


Currently the average age at time 
of initial entitlement is estimated to 
be about 68. What would be the effect 
and significance of the fact that about 
9 percent of the benefits are suspended 
because of employment? For a sta- 
tionary life-table population for a 
group aged 68 and over, if 91 percent 
were receiving benefits, the result is 
the same as though only all those 
aged 69 and over were receiving bene- 
fits. In other words, it may be said 
that if 9 percent of the claimants have 
returned to work, and if the average 
age at time of entitlement is 68, then 
the true effective retirement age is 
roughly 69. 


Eligibles Remaining at Work 


Still another way of considering the 
effect of the retirement test is to study 
the proportion of workers fully in- 
sured and aged 65 or over who remain 
in covered employment and thus do 
not draw benefits. The same result can 
be achieved by considering the com- 
plementary figure—those with bene- 
fits in current-payment status as a 
proportion of all those aged 65 or over 
and fully insured.® 

As indicated in table 4, at the end 
of 1940 only 20 percent of those eligi- 
ble were actually drawing benefits. 
This proportion rose to about 30 per- 
cent at the end of 1941 and remained 
at this level during the war years. 
Thereafter, it rose steadily and was 
nearly 60 percent in 1949 and 1950, 
with a further rise to about 65 per- 
cent in 1951 and 1952. The increase in 





The relatively few individuals who, 
though not disqualified by reason of the 
retirement test, are not drawing benefits 
through failure to file claim can be ig- 
nored for purposes of this analysis. 
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Table 5.—Old-age beneficiaries ' in current-payment status as percent of fully 
insured individuals, by age group and sex 











Age of men Age of women 
End of year : 
| Total | 65-69 | 70-74 | 75andover| Total 65-69 70-74 | 75andover 
} 

| RNR 20 22 16 19 26 26 20 50 
pS SEES RRS FF at 2B 29 25 36 38 37 33 67 
ae 30 23 30 45 41 40 3% 75 
RC dita acetedeoa 29 24 32 47 40 36 45 67 
age a as 20 22 35 49 40 33 48 60 
einer rae Ne 34 25 42 52 42 32 54 64 
1946_. 42 31 53 60 46 xs 61 68 
Wiis cacends neodex 48 34 59 67 51 38 66 Bs 
West re 52 37 63 73 55 41 67 

WOO chtenss5 - ess us 59 44 69 81 61 46 72 91 
aa ert 59 43 69 (2) 57 44 70 9 
Week... SA 65 49 74 (?) 71 61 83 


























! Fully insured individuals aged 65 and over who 
have filed a claim and been awarded benefits 


the two most recent years was largely 
due to the effect of the 1950 amend- 
ments, which liberalized the retire- 
ment-test provisions and tended to 
mature the system more rapidly by 
granting fully insured status to many 
individuals who had previously retired 
but were not fully insured under the 
earlier provisions because they had 
not had sufficient employment. 

The proportion of those eligible who 
are actually drawing benefits varies 
considerably by age and sex (table 5). 
The proportion is naturally lower for 
those aged 65-69 because of their 
greater employment opportunities 
than for those aged 70-74. Beyond 
age 75, the retirement test currently 
does not apply so that, if all eligibles 
filed claims, the proportion would be 
100 percent, regardless of employment. 
Similarly, the proportions tend to be 
somewhat higher for women than for 
men because of differences in employ- 
ment opportunities and because many 
of the women are widows or wives who 
have been out of the labor market for 
@ number of years before attaining 
age 65. 

Over the years, the proportions 
drawing benefits for each age-sex 
group have risen in the same manner 


*In 1940 the reverse was true. Those 
then working beyond age 70 must have 
been in steady employment in 1939-40 in 
order to be insured, since employment 
after age 65 was not covered in 1937-38. 
Accordingly, a high proportion of this 
group continued in employment at the 
end of 1940. On the other hand, most of 
those aged 65-69 needed only 1% years of 
covered employment in the 4 years 1937-40 
and accordingly could have retired well 
before the end of 1940. 


2 Beginning September 1950, all insured individ 
uals aged 75 and over ma receive benefits on filing 
claim, regardless of the retirement test. 


as has. the proportion for all persons 
combined. For any particular group 
this is the result, at least in part, of 
the increasing proportion who retired 
from covered employment some years 
before they reached age 65 but had 
obtained sufficient wage credits to be 
fully and permanently insured. For 
the entire group there is still another 
factor—the changing (and maturing) 
age distribution. If, for each age-sex 
group, the proportion retired had re- 
mained constant over the years at, 
say, the 1951 figures, and these figures 
were applied to the distribution as it 
was at the end of 1940, the resulting 
aggregate proportion drawing benefits 
would have been 59.7 percent. The ac- 
tual 1951 proportion of 66.3 percent 
thus represents a relative increase of 
11 percent—the result solely of the 
older age distribution. 

In the future it is likely that the 
proportion of those eligible who will 
actually be receiving benefits will rise 
from the current level of about 65 per- 
cent. Five years from now, it is esti- 
mated that it will reach about 70-80 
percent.’ In the long-range future, the 
proportion will rise even higher as the 
system matures, for the same general 
reasons that it has risen in the past. 
For one thing, many fully insured in- 
dividuals reaching age 65 will have 
been out of the labor market for some 
time and accordingly will immediately 
begin drawing benefits. Such individ- 
uals reaching age 65 currently are gen- 


' Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board 
of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund (8. Doc. 
No. 48, 88d Cong., 1st sess.) , table 8. 
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erally not insured. Specifically, this is 
the case for a large proportion of 
women who may have employment in 
their youth but subsequently with- 
draw completely from the labor mar- 
ket to take up household duties. Still 
another important factor is the grad- 
ual aging of the beneficiary popula- 
tion so that a greater proportion are 
in the age group 70 and over, where 
the proportion actually receiving ben- 
efits is higher than for those aged 
65-69. Accordingly, the ultimate pro- 
portion drawing benefits of those eli- 
gible may well be between 80 percent 
and 85 percent. 


Cost Aspects 


As indicated by table 4, at the end 
of 1952 there were 4.08 million indi- 
viduals aged 65 or over eligible for 
old-age benefits, but only 2.64 million 
with benefits in current-payment sta- 
tus. Accordingly, 1.44 million persons 
were still at work in covered employ- 
ment and, but for the retirement test, 
would have been drawing benefits. To 
put it another way, if all persons in 
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covered employment retired at age 65, 
there would be an additional 1.44 mil- 
lion individuals receiving old-age ben- 
efits. These individuals have about 
400,000 dependents (principally wives 
aged 65 and over) who would also re- 
ceive benefits currently if the retire- 
ment test were eliminated. In addition, 
if there were no such provision affect- 
ing survivor beneficiaries, a further 
and substantial number of persons 
would be currently receiving benefits 
—primarily young widowed mothers 
who are employed. (Under present 
law their children nonetheless receive 
monthly benefit payments.) 

If all insured individuals retired at 
age 65 and if younger survivor bene- 
ficiaries did not engage in covered em- 
ployment (or if there were no retire- 
ment test), the total number of 
beneficiaries currently on the roll 
would increase by more than 2 mil- 
lion and the total annual benefit dis- 
bursements by $1.4-1.5 billion. This 
increase represents a relative rise in 
current cost of almost 50 percent; in 
relation to taxable payroll the in- 


crease is somewhat more than 1 per. 
cent of such payroll. 


General Conclusions 


The average retirement age of in- 
sured workers (adjusted for post- 
retirement returns to employment 
and for payment of benefits before the 
date of award) is currently about 69 
for men and somewhat over 68 for 
women. Before 1951 these averages 
were about 1 year higher. There is 
clear evidence that individuals gener. 
ally neither are forced to nor desire 
to retire at age 65 but rather continue, 
to a considerable extent, in employ- 
ment beyond age 65. This is a desir- 
able situation from a gerontological 
viewpoint as well as from the national 
economic standpoint of achieving and 
maintaining the highest possible level 
of production. 

Further, it is evident that if the 
average retirement age decreases 
toward the minimum of 65, or if there 
were no retirement test, materially 
increased old-age and survivor insur- 
ance benefit costs would be involved. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Joint and Survivor 
Annuities for Uniformed 
Services 


The Uniformed Services Contin- 
gency Option Act of 1953 (Public Law 
No. 239, Eighty-third Congress, lst 
session) was approved by President 
Eisenhower on August 8. Under this 
act, personnel of the uniformed serv- 
ices may, by electing a reduced amount 
of retirement pay during their life- 
time, provide benefits for their surviv- 
ing widow and children. 

The law applies to all officers and 
enlisted personnel in the Federal uni- 
formed services—the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Public Health Service. 

A variety of options—both as to 
amount and beneficiaries selected—is 
available. The law permits the mem- 
ber to elect to have his retirement pay 
reduced so that the survivor annuity 
may equal %, 4, or 's of such reduced 
amount and also permits him to de- 
cide how his retirement pay is to be 
divided. He may, under option 1, elect 
to protect his wife, who will, on his 
death, receive an annuity until she 
remarries or dies. He may elect to pro- 
tect his children (option 2), who will 
be paid the annuity until all of them 
reach age 18, or marry, or die.’ Under 
option 3, the member would protect 
his family—wife and children—and 
the annuity would be payable as long 
as there is an eligible person in the 
family. Under these three options the 
reduction in retirement pay continues 
for the life of the retired member. 

Three other options are also open to 
the members. Annuities under options 
4,5, and 6 are payable under the same 
terms and conditions as in options 1, 
2, and 3, with the additional provision 
that no further deductions are to be 
made from the member’s retirement 
pay after there is no longer a benefi- 
ciary eligible to receive, on the death 
of the member, a survivor annuity. 

The member may elect any one op- 
tion or a combination of options 1 and 





*An annuity is payable beyond age 18 
to a mentally defective or physically 
handicapped child who has been continu- 
ously in that condition since age 18. 
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2 or of 4 and 5. Options 1 and 2, when 
combined, produce a different result 
from that under option 3. Similarly, 
the result produced by a combination 
of options 4 and 5 differs from that 
produced by 6. Under the combination 
of options 1 and 2, the total survivor 
annuity payments are less when the 
widow is no longer eligible, since pay- 
ments then are made only on the por- 
tion paid under option 2; the total 
payments are also reduced when no 
child is eligible, since payments then 
are being made only under option 1. 
On the other hand, under option 3, the 
same amount is payable as long as 
there is any survivor eligible to receive 
an annuity. 

The amount of the reduction in re- 
tirement pay to provide for these 
benefits is to be determined by the 
actuarial equivalent method—that is, 
the deductions made from the retired 
pay of the individual will be enough, 
on the average, to meet the cost of the 
benefits accruing to his survivor. The 
congressional intent, therefore, is that 
no additional cost to the Government 
should be involved in the aggregate, 
although there may be a different in- 
cidence of cost. No separate funds or 
accounts will be established for these 
survivor benefits, but rather the ap- 
propriations requested to meet the cost 
of pensions will reflect the effects of 
this law. Such appropriations will be 
lower by the amount of the reductions 
made in the retirement pay of those 
electing an option and will be higher 
by the amount of the survivor annui- 
ties payable. 

The new law establishes a Board of 
Actuaries, which will select the appro- 
priate mortality and remarriage tables 
to be used. This Board consists of the 
Government Actuary in the Treasury 
Department, the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, and 
an actuary to be appointed by the 
President from the membership of the 
Society of Actuaries. In addition to 
selecting the appropriate actuarial 
tables, the Board of Actuaries will ad- 
vise in the administration of the pro- 
gram. Each uniformed service will 
administer the provisions, using the 
reduction rates developed by the 
Board of Actuaries. 


The amount of the reduction in the 
member’s retirement pay varies with 
the proportion that the survivor an- 
nuity is of the retirement pay and 
with the age of the wife and children. 
In addition, the amount of the reduc- 
tion depends on whether the annuity 
is to be paid as long as either wife and 
children are eligible and whether the 
full amount of the retirement pay is 
to be restored when there is no longer 
an eligible beneficiary. 

Specific reduction factors have been 
developed by the Board of Actuaries. 
Different factors have been prescribed 
for disabled and nondisabled retirants, 
with a further differentiation between 
the nondisabled retirants now on the 
rolls and those coming on the rolls in 
the future who must make an advance 
election. 

Consider the operation of these pro- 
visions for a “typical” case of an indi- 
vidual, aged 55, who is a future non- 
disabled retirant and who has a wife 
aged 50 and a child aged 10 for whom 
he has elected a survivor annuity of 
% the reduced retired pay. Under op- 
tion 1 the reduction would be about 
14.0 percent; in other words, the man 
would receive 86 percent of his full re- 
tired pay, and the surviving widow 
would get 43 percent. Under option 4 
—the “restoration” option—the re- 
duction would be 15.2 percent, or only 
slightly larger. Option 3, providing for 
both the widow and child, would effect 
a reduction amounting to only about 
0.03 percent more than that under 
option 1. Under option 2, providing 
only for the child, the reduction would 
be only 1.1 percent. If the member 
chooses survivor annuities of % or %, 
the reduction would be correspond- 
ingly less. If, for example, he selects 
option 1, with a survivor annuity of 
%, his retirement pay would be re- 
duced about 4 percent, so that he 
would receive about 96 percent of his 
full retirement pay, and his widow 
would get about 12 percent. For dis- 
abled retirants the reductions are 
somewhat greater than for nondis- 
abled retirants. For those nondisabled 
retirants now on the rolls or coming 
on the rolls before May 1954, the re- 
ductions fall between those for the 
other two categories. Thus, if the typi- 
cal case described above were a dis- 
abled retirant, under option 1 the re- 
duction would be 21.1 percent; if he 
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were a nondisabled retirant currently 
on the rolls the reduction would be 18.6 
percent. 

‘The election must be made before 
the individual completes 18 years of 
service and is effective only if there is 
one or more of the designated types of 
beneficiaries living on the date of his 
subsequent retirement. Thus, an un- 
married individual upon attainment of 
18 years of service could elect option 1, 
but this election would have no effect 
if he was not married when he retired. 
Similarly, the retirement pay for a 
man with a wife and children who 
elected option 3, but whose children at 


the time of his retirement were all 
over age 18, would -then ‘in \effect be 
under option 1. Members retired for 
physical disability before they have 
had 18 years of service may make the 
election at the time of retirement. 
Those in active service for more than 
18 years and those already retired 
must make their election within 180 
days of the effective date of the bill 
(November 1, 1953). An election once 
made may be modified or revoked be- 
fore retirement, but the action is effec- 
tive only if the member does not re- 
tire within the next 5 years after the 
modification or revocation has been 


. requested. A revocation, once made, is 
final after the expiration of the 5-year 


period. 

The advance-election provisions are 
designed to avoid the adverse selection 
that would occur if all individuals were 
permitted to make the election at the 
time of retirement. The usual practice 
with this type of benefit is to require 
election before the individual reaches 
a certain age, such as 60. A procedure 
of this kind is not practical here be. 
cause retirement from the uniformed 
services is influenced more by length 
of service than by attainment of a 
fixed minimum age, such as 65. 
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Designed as a guide for community 


groups in providing better living con- 
ditions for the aged. 


Oanvu HEALTH CouncIL and Hono.uiy 
CounNcIiL oF SociaAt AGENCIES. Stupy 
COMMITTEE ON THE AGED. A Study 
of Oahu’s Aged. Honolulu, Hawaii: 
The Committee, July 1953. 35 pp., 
and 39 tables. 


Prussin, Dorotuy V. “Helping Older 
Persons Remain in the Commu- 
nity.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 11, July 1953, pp. 103-105. $1. 
Describes New York City’s boarding 

home program. 


TAIETZ, Pottrp. Administrative Prac- 
tices and Personal Adjustment in 
Homes for the Aged. (Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 899.) Ithaca: 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, July 1953. 39 pp. 

Analyzes the adjustments made by 
the residents of three homes for the 
aged in New York State. 


U. S. Civ. SERVICE Commission. Li- 
BRARY. “The Older Worker: An An- 
notated Bibliography.” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, 
July 1953, pp. 133-140. $2. 


Public Welfare and Relief 
ASHDOWN, MARGARET, and Browy, §. 

CiementT. Social Service and Men- 

tal Health: An Essay on Psychiatric 

Social Workers. London: Rout- 

ledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1963. 

260 pp. 16s. 

Traces the careers of a group of 
psychiatric social workers from thelr 
selection through 10 years of employ- 
ment, to evaluate the methods used in 
their selection and training. 


Counci.t or SocraL Work EpDUvUCATION. 
Workshop Reports: 1953 Proceed- 
ings, Annual Program Meeting, 


Social Security 


cBPaLaeeea ,{# #42 e708 ... = 


a 


St. Louis, Missouri. New York: Spencer, Suz. “Gearing School Cur- Rupotr. “Group Guidance of Par- 
The Council, 1953. 6 reports. In-. — ricula to Public Welfare Needs from ents-of Mentally Retarded Chil- 


dividual reports, 50 cents each; the Standpoint of the School.” dren.” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
complete set in binder, $2.50. Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, chology, Brandon, Vt., Vol. 9, Apr. 
Includes reports on the most effec- July 1953, pp. 95-98. $1. 1953, pp. 118-124. $2. 


pan bg te gp gy Maternal and Child Welfare °F, KATHERINE M. The Controver- 


sial Problem of Discipline. New 
foreign students, methods of formu- APPELGATE, MELBOURNE S. Under- York: The Child Study Association 
jating and teaching the common ele- standing That Boy of Yours. Wash- of America, 1953. 35 pp. 
ments of social-work practice, and the ington: Public Affairs Press, 1953. 


contribution of field-work practice to  52pp. §1. aia Health and Medical Care 
education in social work. Advises parents whose M-28€ Gorprars, ALVIN I. “Recommenda- 
Higcrs, FRANK P. “Maid to Order: A DOYS have come into conflict with the" ‘tions for Psychiatric Care in a Home 


Practicable Training Program to 


for the Aged.” Journal of Geron- 
Meet a Community Need.” Public Barnes, Manion J. “The Working- 


tology, Baltimore, Vol. 8, July 1953, 


ewnpratri@euneeeewseewer 


Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 11, July 1953, 

pp. 88-91. $1. 

Describes a program for training re- 
cipients of aid to dependent children 
and of general assistance to become 
self-supporting. 


through Process in Dealing with 
Anxiety Around Adoption.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
New York, Vol. 23, July 1953, pp. 
605-620. $2.50. 

Tells how a 6-year-old boy was 


pp. 343-347. $2.50. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM HALL, JR. “Differ- 
ences in the Rate and Trend of Mor- 
tality for Different Age and Sex 
Groups in Different Eras.” Journal 


Hoang, MARTHA. “Gearing School helped to overcome his anxiety about re pring ten ce 8, 
Curricula to Public Welfare Needs: ims adopted. » Pp. . ‘ 


What the Agency Expects of the CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. MARYLAND STATE PLANNING ComMis- 


Presa 


ars ts 


S523 m 


so8e 
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School.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 11, July 1953, pp. 92-94. $1. 


MacGrREGOR, JEANNETTE. Needs of 
Persons 60 Years of Age and Over 
and Services Rendered by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Polk 
County, North Carolina. (Research 
Publication No.3.) Raleigh: North 
Carolina State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, 1953. 56 pp. Processed. 


MEYER, MARGUERITE S., and POWER, 
Epwarp J., Jk. “The Family Case- 

_ worker’s Contribution to Parent 
Education Through the Medium of 
the Discussion Group.” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, New 
York, Vol. 23, July 1953, pp. 621- 
628. $2.50. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUN- 
CILS AND CHESTS. COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
Lic WELFARE. People Are Asking. 
The Use of Flip Charts in Telling the 
Public Welfare Story. New York: 
The Association, 1953. 8 pp., and 
charts. 25 cents. 


Bulletin, November 1953 


Parent Group Education and Lead- 
ership: Three Reports. (rev. ed.) 
New York: The Association, 1953. 
21 pp. 35 cents. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


Guide to the Operation of Group 
Care Programs. New York: The 
League, 1953. 70 pp. $1. 


GERLING, AMY GESSNER. Day Care for 


the Children of Wichita. (Publica- 
tion No. 11.) Wichita: Community 
Planning Council, 1953. 112 pp. 


KRAMER, DALE, and Karr, MADELINE. 


Teen-Age Gangs. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1953. 244 pp. $3. 
Based on information gathered 


from the files of social agencies and 
on interviews with teen-age gangsters. 


Problems of Infancy and Childhood: 


Transactions of the Sixth Confer- 
ence, March 17 and 18, 1952, New 
York, N. Y. Milton J. E. Senn, edi- 
tor. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1953. 160 pp. $2.50. 


WEINGOLD, JOSEPH T., and HORMUTH, 


SION. COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE. 
Report of the Committee to Review 
the Medical Care Program. (Publi- 
cation No. 77.) Baltimore: The 
Commission, 1953. 74 pp. 50 cents. 
Contains two reports—one on 
Maryland’s program of medical care 
for the indigent and medically in- 
digent, and the other on the Baltimore 
plan for providing medical care to the 
city’s recipients of public assistance. 
NEw YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Conference on Drug Addiction 
Among Adolescents. New York: 
The Blakiston Co., 1953. 320 pp. 
$4. 


U. S. CONGREss. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ASSISTANCE AND 
REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. Assistance and Re- 
habilitation of the Physically Hand- 
icapped. Hearings, 83d Congress, 
1st Session, Pursuant to H. Res. 115. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1953. 361 pp. 
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Current Operating Statistics t 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related pro “ ci. period, 
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} ad 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insarang 
| j 
Monthly retirement and Tem | 
| —_ 
Year and | | | Rall 
month | ‘Total Monthly Lump-sum 7 read Fisc 
| | Civil Food | State ~~ = i 
Social 5 Serv- | Veter- Civil | | Unem-| 8" | istion 1 | Ment 2mm 
- ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- Ing. A 
rity. | Retire | com. | ‘minis- | S0cial | road | Serv-| Veter. | Social laws an lo 
ment | ~® jon * | 5€CU- |Retize-| ie | ams Ad-| Secu- | ones) — dat r 
ae) Sy rity |"Tment | Com-| minis- | rity —— 
| Act‘ | ‘act é =, | tration Act Act 
| Lisi — & 
Number of beneficiaries Sep’ 
| Bo Oe. a lee Ee Xs 
9 3,184.5,  354.7 178.3) 2, 420.391,405.4) 151.1) 41.3) 1,047.2) 31.9 11.31 30.7' 33.1 979.9 0.21 my 
3,275.4 353.1) 179.3, 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 150.5) 423) 1,050.4) 327 109, 304 236.9 630. 8 | mp 
345.9, 354.5, 179.6) 2, 446.8) 1 94.4 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0, 39.7) 11.7| 30.4) 36.9 530. 0) | mE 
303.2 357.3; 1828 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 151.8 428) 1,0601| 324 103, 27, 339 535. 9| 10.2) a 
3,455.8) 358.0, 181.9 2,460.5) Pca 152.9, 43.6) 1, 063. 4) 40.9) 10.1) 31.7 38.7 672. 5) 19.0) 419 - 
| ~— | ek od bo 4 | | Ma 
3,518.1) 359.7) 183.7) 2,466.2) 1, 590.3) 153. 0) 45.7| 1,071.4) 41.4) 11.6 31.4) 402 952. 5 31.0 sr ip 
3,507.8) 361.3, 184.6, 2,470.2) 1,606.4) 153.8] 46.6 1,074.7; 37.0, 111) 320 34.3 956.3 38.4) 0 | 
| 3,680.7, 362.0, 185.7) 2,476.1) 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6) 44.3) 135! 36.7; 339 929.9 41.8 9, 2 
| 3,754.0) 365.4) 186.5) 2,486.5) 1,647.1) 155.6) 48. 4| 1, 088.2 47.7, 14.7, 35.0) 31.3 840. 4! a7 ay 
3,822.7, 368.1] 187.5} 2,496.5! 1,664.0} 156.3) 49.4) 1,086.4) 47.0) 129) 33.6) 27.3 772.1 31.3) m; Am 
3,887.3) 370.5, 189.0, 2, 505.8| 1,686.3) 157.1) 50.9) 1,089.3, 46.9, 124) 349) 20.8) 734.1 2.2) 2» = 
3,937.8} 372.0, 190.4) 2,516.0) 1,609.8) 158.1) 51.1! 1,000.9 46.0 12.4) 34.2) 21 675.0 30.1) 27 , 
3,992.1) 374.5] 192.4) 2,523.3) 1,712.5] 158.4) 51.8) 1,092.1) 41.1) 11.5) 335.1) 33.4 678.7 32. 
| | | | sis 
Amount of benefits “ y 
est 
een silk feces nae Peas sel ere gel | mon elena | S| 
eer con , , | , eeceeoce , 1 eter ee eee enone eter eewee 
1942____.. s-==e--| 1,180,721} 80,305) 122, 806) 68,115 325, 265) 41, 702 1, 603|....... | 111,193! 15, 038 ret Pug dawns | Hint badseakeel rc lor 
eit -wanvcwmnn-n| 5 Sarees) Aten anton il adel seed Lael eee sans] se’ ane) Sp ger=s—--| Bee ~~ ge vaas a 
<s-eces ecccce ’ ’ | ’ i , | | 1 ’ Sdatbepe 19, Satiasdveseaes 6 385) 215 
 ReRETET 2,065, 566) 157,391! 137,140) 83,874) 607,830| 104,231) 1,772).......| | 26,135) 23,431) 4,660)..0- 2... 445, 866 ie ao om 
¢ (eo... 5, 149, 761 235| 149, 188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,130) 1,817)... 333,640, 27,267, 30,610 4,761)....._.. , 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 30, 917 
Si itis selrocati 4,700,827} 209,830} 177,053) 106,876| 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283)... ___. | 382, 515) 29,517| 33, 115 26, 024| $11,368) 776, 165| "970, 542] 30.4 
(etna 72] 4,510,041) 366,887| 208,642) 132, 852| 1,711, 182) 176,736| 36,011 $018 413,912 32,315! 32,140) 35,572, 30, 793,265] 510, 167; 28, to 
WA ..-..ceaae 5,604,080) 454,483) 240, 893) 158,073) 1, 692, 215) 201, 360) 39,257, 4,317| 477, 406) 33,158! 31,771) 50,066) 30,103] 1,737,279! 430, 194/108, 6 
GRRE: 5, 375,811| 718,473} 254, 240| 175, 787| 1, 782, 208| 209, 672| 43,884, 8,409 491,570 32,740) 33,578| 89,250, 28,000) 1,373,426 34, 653! 50, 8% 
a 5 lac 5, 708, 384) 1, 361,046] 268, 733) 196, 529 1, 647, 938| 523,485 49,527! 14,014) 519,308, 57,337 33, 356)147,862) 26,207, 840,411| 2, 234) 20,217 
ates aca 6, 548, 745| 1,613,364] 361, 200| 226, 120 rey ra 74,085 19,986 572,983 63,208, 37, 251/165, 340| 34,680) 998, 267 3, 530) 41,78 
} | | | | | 
536, 211| 9 119,613) 28,807) 18,215) 148,319) 46,401| 5, 765 1, 627| 49,920| 4,703! 2,814) 3,160' 3, 690! a 14) 7,765 
631,121} 141,202} 28, 600 859} 149, 5,765| 1,928, 49,106) 4,915, 3,441) 3,311, 4,184 62, 004) 9| 37% 
534,455 144,004 28,684) 21,084) 151, 53,301) 5,837; 1,971/ 52,262) 6,185) 3,305) 3,461) 4,302) 54, 227) 6| 3,08 
523,997, 147,316) 28,954) 21,068) 149, 53,918) 6, 217| 1,988) 47,924| 5,219 38,0231 2, 962) 3,839] 47,730) 985) 2,87 
560,074) 150,481 28,961 21,264) 151, 156] 54,608) 6,277, 2,048, 52,163, 6,737, 2,806, 3,062, 4,523, 69,061, 2,107) 418 
| 
589, 807 sia 29,058, 21, 350) 150,657) 55, 502, 6,284) 2,081, 49,738 6,876, 3,173, 3,477| 4,343, 94, 360 3,274, 6,80 
580,555} 158,240, 29,176, 21,525] 150,457/ 56,196. 6,332/ 2,113 53,600 6,250 2,901! 3,217/ 3.474) 86, 827 3,671) 6% 
604,143, 162,638] 29,271) 21,817] 152,449, 56,948 6,389 2,148; 50,841) 7,444) 3,732 4,079 3,804 (92, 308, 407! 5, 8 
599,716, 166, 406. 29, 561| 21, 708| 152, 864| 57,868, 6,433, 2.210, 51,719 7,908, 4,484 3.900 3.308 82,990, 889 4,8 
690,688} 170,028| 29,753| 22,006) 153,248} 58,606| 6,488 2,229 51,867 8,028 4,004) 3,588 2,875 72, 144) 3, 142) 2,682 
593,838! 173,457, 29,950| 22,218] 153,220) 50,542] 6,552, 2,264 50,665, 8,018, 3,711! 3,919, 3,138! 72,033 3,093) 2,08 
507, 756| 176,244) 30,085] 22,415, 154,676) 60,116! 6,606, 2,202, 52,335' 7,807/ 3, 58494,023,  3,07| 69, 175 3, 322; 1,000 
503, 605| 179, 230) 30, 200) 22, 747 153, 502} 60,600, 6,630, 2,333 49,751) 7,135, 3, 3908 3,704) 4,050, 64, 579 3, 234, 2,241 
} | | | | | | 











1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- California; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- calendar-year totals. 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability, beginning © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assis 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans _ since June 195); data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated 
. —$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- '3 Partly estimated. 
4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and Railroad Retire 
§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Febru- ment Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurane 
low’s current, parent’s, and chiid’s benefits. Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjust 


* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. ment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insu 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. ance and pemgereey disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and 
8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and the Veterans’ justment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, disburse 


veterans’ programs. ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 
* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943: in California, December 1946; annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 

in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

able); and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under saincsatstasint insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
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[In thousands] 
a 
29 hoe | Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
2, —— | Federal |, Federal —_—- State un- Federal enntiiies 
insurance service employment | unemploymen 
} and their insurance 
| contributions! | contributions * employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions * 
Rail 
rod Fiscal 
Unem $3, 504, 248 | $722, 850 $734, 990 $1, 431, 997 $258, 945 $25, 734 
Dloy. 4, 096, 602 | 744, 646 626, 050 1, 367, 806 275, 825 25, 066 
4 #00, 783 59, 308 66, 643 432, 157 16, 322 574 
ance 622, 249 | 395, 876 105, 632 383, 004 22, 029 223 
Act tt 743, 659 107, 765 107, 891 382, 996 16, 926 2, 165 
438, 539 | 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 
i tae. 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 6, 057 
en 206, 991 33, 978 1 113, 675 216 
538, 335 | 33, 548 88, 471 99, 304 15, 147 
m4 272, 815 37, 834 2 8, 571 . 6, 033 
tA 
ai 
ty 118, 136 | 43, 098 14, 173 77, 047 15, 680 70 
419 491, 734 | 25, 407 89, 381 | 170, 926 181, 750 534 
428, 978 | 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 
233, 630 | 34, 782 12, 599 150, 230 1,713 39 
7 524, 532 | 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 
60.0 421, 048 | 36, 296 , 6, 553 1,178 5, 189 
a4 213, 774 37, 474 14, 608 160, 096 3, 946 103 
oF , 884 $70, 290 93, 283 222, 900 12, 979 2,063 
| Ro 
21.7 1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- * Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions 
34 aed by om and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted for and interest collected from emplo: = and, in 2 — — tributions Foca em 
atthe employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund pores: am excludes Low yea ve for deposit in 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an Data reported b 7 Ome ; corrected to to dept = 22, — 
be aie basis. ‘ Represents taxes paid by emp’ yers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
$15, 91 1 Represents re and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act. 
14,7 =—Sstirement and i= a: fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month $ Begiuatns 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
62% ‘for the enttre fiscal * Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
917 Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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’ Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 ' 



































{In thousands) 
| ei 
Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
| 
| | | 
Period 5 Net totalof | Oash with Oredit of 
ne eg Interest | Benetis, _——_ U. s. Govern disbursing fund eeount byt 
receiv: en ment securities i¢) rat 
| and transfers ? | om expenses * acquired ¢ end ef peried yh Period 
Cumulative, January 1937- | 
August 1953................| $26,702,151 | $2, 524, 825 | $9, 992, 737 | $647, 601 $17, 967, 693 | $308, 202 $310, 652 $18, 586, 63 
3, 597, 982 | 333, 514 | 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 | 214, 883 | 112, 102 16, 600, 0% 
4, 096, 602 | , 640 | 2, 627, 492 89, 429 | 1, 544, 542 | 286, 878 | 261, 885 18, 366, 3% 
690, 783 |_. | 339, 431 | 15, 066 | 350, 000 | 178, 578 | 220, 475 15, O71, 862 
622, 249 |__. 332, 378 | 16, 277 | 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 63] 
743, 659 509, 223 14, 154 | 150, 100 | 308, 310, 652 18, 586, 638 
| | | 
to . | rere 162, 849 6, 577 101, 000 | 259, 140 240, 16, 873, 6h 
238, 153 | 10, 871 200, 911 6, 795 | 73, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 98 
206, 991 | 14, 818 213, 943 6, 915 70, 341 | 266, 627 131, 061 16, O15, 
ED 1..c5sdhedenaes 213, 268 6, 638 | 137, 000 262, 682 | 316, 436 17, 24,82 
* 272, 8165 | 163, 479 219, 671 | 9, 281 305, 167 280, 773 | 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1 | | 
ee 228, 164 | 6, 893 | 12, 000 | 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 79 
Tg | wererveeveneneg: 229, 508 | 7,024 | 31, 000 | 281, 993 | 299, 630 17, 585, 009 
428, 978 10, 871 240, 069 | 7, 186 141, 018 | 286, 227 | 346, 972 17, 777, 504 
233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 | 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 | 137, 755 17, 770, 2% 
O00 008 1. .ikski.--..-- 249, 938 | 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
421, 048 | 171, 784 255, 645 | 8, 692 356, 374 | 286, 878 | 261, 885 18, 366, 386 
9 ries. 254, 509 | 6, 787 | 86, 700 | 295, 022 | 119, 519 18, 318, 84 
908, 008 |... .20a.42.--..2- 254, 714 | 7, 367 63, 400 | 308, 292 | 310, 652 18, 586, 638 
| ! 








1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchunge provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 195!, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as if railroad 
employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance; 
no transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes the taxes on self-employed 
persons for 1951 and adjustments of withheld employment taxes. 

2 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the gen- 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 


Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts 
riated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the 
ty Act Amendments of 1946. 

+ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 195i, 
po! toed for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
an ces, 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 









































{In thousands] 
} } 
Net total } State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total | of U.s. | Unex | | 
Period ow A ge | Balance | | 
at en ment ce | 
at end of Interest With- | Interest Benefit 
at end ts 
Period | secuired | Period | Deposits | credited | drawals+#| St end of | Deposits | credited | Parents at ott 
' | | j 
| 
Cumulative, January | | 
ee a ------| $9, 500, 297 | $9,479,042 | $21, 255 |$18, 198,824 | $1,684,795 '$11,073,015 | $8, 810, 605 $933, 367 $171, 078 $603, 974 $689, 683 
iscal year: j | 
1951-52...............-| 8,673,936 | 582,885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919, 742 15, 442 | 17, 054 48, 312 | 754, 195 
1952-63................| 9,257,893 | 589,961 | 20,850 | 1,371,105 184, 242 912,551 | 8, 562, 537 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 | 695, 355 
2 months ended: 
August 1951. ..........) 8, 367, 086 | 271, 000 31, 889 428, 507 17 139,275 | 7,602, 841 345 2 6,113 | 764, 2S 
August 1952._._._____. 8, 849,394 | 179, 000 23,315 | 378,379 31 188,698 | 8, 109, 453 135 3 19, 257 | 739, 41 
August 1953_..._.__.-- | 9,500,297 | 242,000 | , 255 380, 404 23 132,360 | 8,810, 605 1, 299 2 11, 208 | 689, 693 
1952 | | 
 riigccerteacnsne | 8,840,304} 214,000, 23,318 328,047 _-..- 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 12, 022 730, 041 
September... _......-...) 8, 796,972 | —40, 006 | 10, 895 | 15, 122 249 63,485 | 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 | 7, 960 735, 632 
PS vn aaa | 8,791,287 | —7,967 | 13, 127 | 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8,062,410 20 770 | 7, 505 728, 82 
November... ..........- | 9,004,765 | 211, 000 | ON} 305,908 -|..........-- 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 ee 6, 554 722, 4b 
December. ..........--..- 9, 089, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 68,955 8,313,088 3, 620 8, 200 8, 205 7%, 10 
| | 
1953 
January.............---- 8, 967,626 | —85, 000 29, 537 27, 981 67| 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 | 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
| ae 9, 086, 440 121, 27, 351 | {ae 85, 640 | 8, 379, 306 ————eeEeEEy_ | 8, 797 707, 14 
a 8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 | 17, 852 423 | 100, 540 | 8, 297, 042 3, 502 43 | 9, 697 700, 0&2 
amy SOE aD | <p 8, 973, 331 —13, 000 | 12, 271 | 56, 823 9, 543 | 84,215 | 8,279,193 23 | 956 | 7, 823 604, 138 
_ SEE Senge ae 9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 | 331, 591 359 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 488 | 36 5,772 688, 800 
SRE , 257, 893 22, 982 20, 850 10, 649 83, 834 | 73,197 | 8, 562, 537 | 3, 114 | 8, 397 5, 045 605, 385 
ik Bo céta sed 9, 247, 751 —3,000 13, 709 | 60, 428 <a 69,930 | 8, 553,059 | 61 2 4, 971 604, 682 
Bibb dititicicnckcas 9, 500, 297 45, 000 21, 255 Sg eee 62,430 | 8,810,605 | 1, 238 Ra ene pene aoe 6, 237 689, 693 
' ! t | ' 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at _ testadee tpenaties 00 the aestent Som sles’ eueerees Se 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- | ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to funds a for administrative expenses on account of rt 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _troactive ts taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
account amounting to $107 Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


161,000. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nee ee placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1953 
[Corrected to Sept. 21, 1953) 
ee 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
| Initial claims ! ment covered A 
ey continued claims All types of unemployment * Total unemployment rely 
Region and State place- | unem- 
ments | | Average Ploymen: 
Weeks Benefits | weekly Weeks Average under 
| Total | Women Total Women compen- ia? | number of | compen- weekly Stave 
| sated = | benefi- sated payment | Program) | -——— 
. k | | ——| 0s 
Seti se... 571,739 | 795,045 | 300,635 | 3,494,151 | 1,556,968 | 2,850,725 [$64,579,137 | 678,744 | 2, 627, 438 $23.42 | ‘gig 
at | tea | | “mal 
Bennie dil J 9, 101 14, 127 | 6, 716 45, 492 25, 580 24, 637 547, 648 5, 866 22, 883 23. 03 111m | (etobet 
Maine _....-......... 3, 072 5, 377 | 2, 750 22, 313 13, 643 17, 375 308, 838 4, 137 14, 846 16. 78 4.9 | Novem 
ee 17, 160 32, 824 | 16, 825 132, 235 68, 144 112,923 | 2, 567, 745 26, 886 101, 888 24. 01 31, ay | Decean! 
New Hampshire ____. 2, 028 | 4, 412 | 2, 348 23, 212 14, 214 | 18, 968 367, 401 4, 516 16, 246 20. 81 
edi cbiind 2,020} = 11, 105 5, 872 45, 907 25,544 | 37, 844 835, 516 9,010 34, 496 22. 98 16m | 
by ae pebidnariilid 1,171 | 1,014 534 4, 460 2, 433 | 3, 763 74, 183 3,191 21. 43 1,00 f, 
° 
Jersey... .......- 13, 792 41, 109 | 19, 974 169, 721 92,629 | 168,609 | 4, 587, 521 40, 166 153, 777 27.92 29,0m | Pebrua 
eee SK - ~~~. 7,909 | 147, 680 | 65, 900 568, 336 247,800 | 486,574 | 12, 404, 430 115, 851 444, 550 26. 65 182.2 | Mare 
Puerto Rico........... 2,081 | 28 1 169 noose os 
Virgin Islands... .____. 105 | 1 0 4 bes 
— June. - 
EE. Sore 953 | 719 326 3, 487 6 2, 988 54, 596 1 2, 818 gm | Jaly-- 
Dist. of Ool..........- 3, 323 1, 859 | 700 9, 941 4,770 | 8,177 | 149, 279 1, 947 8, 062 18. 28 2.3% | Augus' 
land. ............ 9, 426 | 11, 045 | 4, 400 42, 365 18, 393 | 38, 220 882, 892 9, 100 35, 111 23. 85 9,68) 
Ne Carolina. __.__- 17, 140 | 18, 748 | 10, 833 94, 873 57, 384 | 88,031 | 1, 423,937 20, 960 81, 258 16. 73 20, 865 
EE 22, 727 | 83, 874 | 26, 346 360, 730 136,943 | 304,280 | 7,381, 434 72, 448 280, 893 24. 99 85, 70) 
Seaioanes Sean 8, 979 | 6,015 | 2, 168 45, 613 23, 530 | 42, 697 773, 421 10, 166 40, 806 18. 46 10,67 
West ee oak cian 2, 249 | 9, 367 | 2, 763 61, 941 | 16, 193 | 54, 562 | 1,112, 403 12, 991 49, 212 | 21.10 14,18 i 
n V: 
eS 10, 599 | 10, 129 2, 340 61, 306 | 18, 499 44, 382 781, 003 10, 567 | 42, 502 | 17. 86 14) | Augus 
_ _ SSepaaeaaa 12, 785 10, 021 | 4,611 81, 336 47, 318 67,170 | 1, 154, 806 15, 993 | 65, 538 | 17.31 19,93 | Septet 
15, 997 | 8, 799 | 3, 977 58, 240 32, 817 43, 029 761, 965 10, 245 | 39, 083 | 18. 32 12, 79 | Oetob 
8, 929 5, 525 | 1, 697 35, 142 11, 142 24, 637 458, 974 5, 866 | 22, 176 19. 44 8.1m | Nover 
9, 057 | 7, 732 | 3, 181 48, 378 23, 437 | 38, 076 688, 081 9, 066 | 36, 075 18. 51 11,09) | Decex 
14, 349 | 13, 520 | 6, 124 80, 743 | 38, 383 70,929 | 1, 215, 413 16, 888 | 67, 620 | 17. 36 19,39 ; 
3, 018 8, 615 1,672 72, 150 22, 507 59,841 | 1, 249,946 14, 248 | 55, 781 21. 47 16, 988 
Michigan 20, 574 88, 882 22, 235 198, 284 71, 277 114,356 | 3,079, 181 27, 228 111, 318 27. 30 53, 108 
re) wi 34, 320 23, 906 9,717 97,7: 50, 757 74, 553 | 1, 787,326 7, 761 | 68, 631 | 24. 90 23, 004 a 
= ~\ugiabon Ree 19, 950 36, 991 13, 311 211, 521 100, 689 157,879 | 3, 680, 378 37, 590 137, 582 25. 00 49, 665 = 
Indiana. -............ 10, 547 21, 419 6, 232 64, 382 26, 828 49,232 | 1,127, 553 11, 722 | 44, 781 23.72 14, y. 
Minnesota... ......... 14, 272 3, 703 1, 302 28, 251 12, 605 24, 523 431, 053 5, 839 22, 667 18. 09 6.095 | June. 
Montana._............ 5, 560 698 181 3, 408 1, 480 | 2, 647 52, 027 630 | 2, 647 19. 63 ™ | Jaly- 
North Dakota. _...... 3,075 161 86 1, 069 733 903 18, 230 215 | 692 21.85 am | Augu 
South Dakota......... 2, 144 227 1 1, 004 656 656 | 12, 288 156 | 556 20. 22 a} 
Ww mein......------- 14, 752 | 11, 340 3, 281 67, 527 | 19,929 63,237 | 1,733, 552 15, 056 | 60, 077 | 27. 75 Se ne 
Region | } } 
8, 468 | 3, 968 | 1, 230 17, 838 , 988 13, 735 278, 158 3, 270 11, 868 21. 53 | i 
Kansas...............- 9, 554 | 3, 524 | 1, 402 21, 431 12, 409 20, 220 468, 008 4,814 18,991 | 23.71 | 4,608 | T 
ee... .-...-<.- 13, 209 | 12, 442 4 59, 846 27, 834 | 47, 634 898, 531 11, 341 41, 838 20.15 | 14,19 | medi 
or a evnenie 5, 820 999 470 3, 797 406 | 3, 469 71, 715 826 | 3, 244 | 21. 35 | a - 
Arkansas... 9, 341 | 6, 571 1, 592 33, 833 | 10, 022 21, 853 383, 714 | 5, 203 | 19, 965 | 18. 12 | 7,488 ai 
Louisiana... -_-___- 7,717 8, 288 1, 955 47, 798 13, 010 38, 598 791, 035 | 9, 190 | 34, 852 21. 32 ii | fun 
Oklahoma......_____. 12, 655 | 6, 439 1, 863 35, 780 | 13, 274 | 29, 765 595, 270 | 7, 087 28, 201 20. 36 | 815 eter 
ae “=< Oe 43, 986 13, 334 | 3, 820 | 81, 106 29, 570 58.009 | 1,001, 143 | 13, 833 55, 614 17. 54 18, 25 
: } | | | | — 
SS 9, 145 1, 646 | 390 | 8, 074 2, 724 | 6. 090 145, 367 | 1, 450 | 5, 506 24. 58 14 
New Mexico. -___.....-. 3,114 1, 976 232 | 9, 104 2,174 7, 637 170, 136 1, 818 7, 213 22. 66 2m 
MCE. eae 3, 489 1, 320 | 418 | 8, 133 4,013 6, 145 146, 976 1, 463 5, 515 24. 70 a , 
neat iad 1, 529 223 71 972 414 776 18, 218 185 | 644 26. 09 1% 
egion | } 

Se 4, 140 3, 472 844 | 16, 150 5.411 | 11, 974 252, 478 2,851 | 11, 407 21.31 3,82 tot 
California. _..._...._.- 32, 206 | 64, 413 25,637 | 273, 484 137, 391 232,050 | 5, 202, 416 55,250 | 212, 873 23. 21 64, 308 
Sen 849 1, 565 532 | 10, 698 4, 256 8, 222 167, 153 1, 958 | 7, 654 21. 00 (*) Au 

Ph se ibaa 2, 895 978 313 | 3, 701 | 1, 504 3, 271 87, 836 779 | 3, 062 27. 51 837 on 
egion XIII 
SR 1, 026 991 363 7, 187 4, 047 5, 844 175, 790 1, 391 5, 595 30. 27 (8) WO 
SSS 4,417 739 332 6, 062 3, 824 4, 695 96, 311 1,118 4, 472 20. 75 1, 
RE 7,119 8, 274 2, 445 42, 231 19, 660 35, 852 770, 548 8, 536 | 33, 713 22.03 10,05 = any 
Washington.__........ 7, 896 12, 911 3, 291 65, 658 26. 126 49,008 | 1,155,314 11, 669 | 7,349 23. 76 15, @ ne 
1 Total excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 5 Data not available. T 
bat Not sdbusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- . Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of E mployment Security, and affilisted 
tate agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1952-August 1953 * 
(Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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(Continued from page 1) 
totaling $7.1 million were made in 
August; these payments were based 
on the wage records of 41,150 deceased 
workers, and the average lump-sum 
amount per worker was $173.4l1—a 
hew high. 


THE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED workers 
filing claims for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
srams declined substantially in Au- 
gust. Initial claims, which had shown 
a sharp increase in July because of 
plant shutdowns for vacation periods, 
dropped 18.9 percent to 795,000. Weeks 
of unemployment claimed, which rep- 
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gone up only slightly in the preceding 
month but dropped 10.5 percent to 
3,494,200 in August—the lowest total 
so far in 1953. Both men and women 
filed fewer claims in August than in 
July. Women accounted for four- 
fifths of the decline in initial claims 
and for more than two-thirds of the 
drop in weeks of unemployment 
claimed—the result in large measure 
of seasonal improvements in indus- 
tries that normally employ a high pro- 
portion of women. The fact that Au- 
gust was a shorter workmonth (by 4.4 
percent) than July was partly respon- 
sible for the overall drop in claims. 
Forty-two States shared in the decline 


Aid to dependent children Aid Aid Aid 
eae Old. enpee Aid bt Gen- 
perma- * - perma- 
and Old-age Recipients Aid to nently General ent to j|nently| eral 
ba Total? | assistance the blind | ‘and’ | assistance | Total | assist. | chil- | the | and’ | assist- 
Families toniy ance Fan blind — ance 
—— | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2 l 
incccsloceccccsccene 2, 656, 661 572, 931 | 1,992,425 | 1,490,819 98, 265 153, 784 205, 000 j........ —0.2} —11| 40.2] +21 —3.9 
{eptember - -|.---..-...--- 2, 653, 927 570, 548 | 1,986,919 | 1, 487, 839 98, 419 156, 312 4336, O08 L...<<0- -.1 —.4 +.2) +16) 4-69 
SEs peslescocesedsting 2, 648, 993 567, 576 | 1,970, 530 | 1, 483, 200 98, 562 159, 366 4 270,000 j........ —.2 —.5 +.1 Te 4-13 
November ../........-.... 2, 647, 163 566, 483 | 1,977,795 | 1, 483,378 98, 701 161, 855 tA | See —.1 —.2 +.1 1.6) *—1.3 
December. ..|..-.-........ 2, 645, 569, 942 | 1,992,336 | 1, 495, 321 98, 768 164, 193 4 280,000 |........ (®) +.6 +.1 | +14] 4449 
1953 
i Se 2, 639, 392 572, 355 | 2,001, 459 | 1,503, 973 98, 766 166, 529 4 200,000 |........ —.2 +.4 é +1.4} 443.6 
DL c necccecoccace , 630, 060 573, 2, 009, 843 | 1,510,021 98, 770 168, 306 J, i {| eee —.4 +.2 : +11) *—L2 
i idlesetcccdoseses 2, 622, 030 575, 351 | 2,018, 688 | 1,517,616 98, 728 170, 388 4 283, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 s +1.2 | 4*—1.2 
DONE 2, 616, 209 573, 145 | 2,015, 513 | 1, 516, 161 98, 764 173, 082 4 275,000 }|........} —.2 —.4 (®) +1.6 | 4-28 
A 2, 612, 868 570, 023 | 2,005,325 | 1, 508, 498 98, 858 175, 672 4 261,000 |........| —.1 —.5 +.1) +15) *—6.0 
| RS ae we 2, 608, 898 564, 308 | 1,983,498 | 1, 493, 670 99, 032 179, 395 4 255,000 }|........ -—.2} —10 +.2| +22) 4~2.4 
Bedi sbeonncedditiod , 173 554, 691 | 1,952,060 | 1, 469, 388 99, 103 181, 620 4 248,000 |........ —.2| —1.7 +.1) +1.2) *-—2.7 
ita caisectuedscéete 2, 600, 183 550,713 | 1,941,600 | 1, 462, 101 99, 272 184, 7 4 243,000 |........ -.1 -.7 +.2} +17) 4¢—2.1 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1952 | | 
August... .. /$201, 240, 000 |$126, 100, 536 , 665, 587 $5, 104, 319 |$7, 780,035 | $13,536,000 | —0.9| -—0.2| —1.3/] +0.4] +2.1 —8.9 
September 201, 344,000 | 127,018, 460 44, 547, 318 5, 123, 150 | 7,901,101 | 4 12,857,000 +.1 +.7 —.3 +.4 +1.6}) *—4.7 
October. _ - 211, 500,000 | 133, 650 47, 115, 857 5, 355, 793 | 8,440,097 | 413,088,000 | +5.0) +5.1|) +5.8/| +45) +68) *+1.8 
November ../ 212, 144,000 | 133, 961, 549 47, 231, 208 5, 397,339 | 8,632,947 | 4 12, 876,000 +.3 +.4 +.2 +.8| +2.3|) ‘—1.6 
December ...| 214, 986, 000 134, 683, 742 47, 777, 34 5, 423, 341 | 8, 784,411 | 413,950,000! +1.3 +.5| +12 +5] +18) 448.3 
53 | 
fanuary.....| 215, 827,000 | 135, 050, 787 | 48, 124, 808 5,416, 449 | 8,902, 704 | 4 14,262,000| +.4) +.3} +.7| —1] 413] #422 
February - 214, 567, 000 133, 851, 586 | 48, 166, 960 5, 416, 222 | 8, 990, 750 | 4 13, 893, 000 —.6 —.9 +.1 (5 +1.0|) *—2.6 
March......| 214,877,000 | 133, 809, 675 | 48, 401, 773 5, 433, 872 | 9,005, 633 | 4 13, 961,000 +.1 () +.5 +3) +1.2) * +.5 
Z.. 214, 190, 000 | 133, 558,012 | 48, 336, 101 5, 446, 514 | 9, 253, 349 | 4 13, 297,000 —.3 —.2 —-.1 +.2] +17) *-48 
a 213, 381, 000 | 133, 491, 089 48, 212, 598 5, 499, 296 | 9, 466,677 | 4 12,442,000 —.4 —-.1 —-.3 +1.0} +23) 4-64 
eS 212, 108,000 | 133, 271, 522 47, 391, 588 5, 499, 070 | 9, 636, 900 | ¢ 12,033, 000 —.6 —.2 -1.7 (®) +1.8 | 4-3.3 
Zz , 627, 132, 637, 7. 45, 947, 547 5, 482, 047 | 9,711,983 | 4 11, 694, 000 —1.2 —.5§ —3.0 —.3 +.8 | 4*—2.8 
August... .. 207,682,000 | 7 131,798,519 | 1 45, 385, 681 15,471,478 | 79,790,782 | 4 11, 367, 000 —-.9 —.6 —1.2 —.2 +.8 | 4—2.8 
-« Fcguaamaamy of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject ‘ ie Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data 
to revision or ta’ 
* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care from genera! assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
| oe State, from funds for the special types of public assistance; data for such ’ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care 
i ee? opt se for some States. August 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in August 1953 for SS 
—— the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in services provided in earlier months. 
Nay in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW resent continuing unemployment, had in initial claims, and 40 States re- 


ported fewer weeks of unemployment 
claimed. 

A slight increase in the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries inter- 
rupted the downward trend that had 
continued for the preceding 5 months. 
The increase (less than 1 percent) 
brought the total to 678,700. The av- 
erage check received by these bene- 
ficiaries for total unemployment rose 
34 cents to $23.42. Despite the in- 
creases in the number of beneficiaries 
and in the average benefit, total bene- 
fits paid declined by nearly $4.6 mil- 
lion to $64.6 million. The shorter 
workmonth was primarily responsible 
for the decline. 
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Table %.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
August 1953! 
anu | : 
Aid to Aid to the 
‘ Old-age Aid to Genera] 
State dependent | permanently and 
| assistance children, | __ the blind | totally disabled assistance 3 
mira. , | 
Benet BY TERS? gee eee eee | 2 $6, 628, 861 # $1, 093, 135 3 $162, 229 | 3 $1, 131, 958 «$8, B15, 
i — - ee 
ee kee ee Mvciascnbivdas (5) | 6,6 
| aiccadeoeshdiiieathivessessnebobostiaht (*) 45% 
4, 368 (6) ® 
wa 25 | & 
345, 444 1 160,966 © 
6, 716 Ww yl 
“2, 695 | 24, 688 xe 
89 1, “1 
bb 308d. . Skt Sh (®) 
psec pias ostaace tins 347, 407 | ae 
1, 46 18, 108 2.10 
21, 572 (*) 108, % 
Mu S| She 825 | ~ Soe (®) re 
edebene (4) 
646 ‘9,380 () “s 
pie rt eee aa “2 
59, 630 528, 044 (8) 
stu 3, 278 1 
7 5719 | rt 
5, 853 |. Sdindase 452,12 
i i0c0i8 oe 
EE es! DRONES me meen Le 
Bee conse 185 
3 11 7 
8S St LR, ORO BRE AF Bern See TERT RTS BR a eee Oe ee eer ee Ce 5,85 
RR ann Baten asso anne on nnsnn nn stinstien} 448, 128 | 102, 279 | 8, 227 16, 686 RR, Oh 











1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 


ments during the month or did not re such payments. 
7 In all States except California, Tiknols 


recij the t blic assist 
— Le we rly oad assistance 


a + No program for aid to the permanently om totally disabled. 
cludes premiums paid into pooled fund for medica) care for 
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services provided in earlier months. 


4 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor 
jana, Massachusetts, Nevada, care from general assistance funds and from _— medical funds and reporting 
New Jersey, Utah, and the V: Islands includes payments made on behalf of basis 


these data semiannually but not on a month 
¢ Data not available. 


August 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in August 1953 for media) 


yments for medial 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments per assistance case, by program and State, August 1953 * 






























































— ; 
1) Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Ling Vend Vendor 
51254 | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money = Money “ 
~ | pay | pay pay- | Dey | pay: 
—. State All peyis | ments An | Poy, | ments All peris | ments All ts | ments 
ae | assist. for assist. | for assist: to for , to for 
ance recip- of ance? | recip- _— - ance recip- | ance recip- = 
8 | 
| i 
Mi | Total, 83 States +. -.-| $950.69 | $48.29} 5$2.55| #98241 | $80.60 s$52.00| $47.50| #8615 
rt - 134. “ 116. 16 (*) () (*) 
“hin | Beare! ; } 106.75 | 106.72 ‘ "88 | 58.89 | oa 
, 34. 92.01 86. 41 5.60 33 . 3. 81 53. 46 47.43 6.03 
3% ’ . 6119.19 | 113.00] 7.88] %59.82 48.39| *11.89| £70.37) 3874] %3L.82 
106, 709 ’ 37. 84. 34 78. 64 5. 86 48. 74 44.81 4.04 (®) ® ® 
62.108 E 105, 81 99. 51 7.30| 68.83 64. 64 4.51 65.20} 57.39 818 
107% | tguisiana..................-._.. 51. 16 51.16 () 63. 18 63.05 13 47.84 47.79 .04 41. 51 41.43 08 
1G? | Massachusetts... | 72. 81 66. 24 6.71} 117.16) 112.28 ) ¢ 3 reenge RP henee <o--ee + 89. 71 58. 63 36. 35 
tien... A Long Fe 52. 28 51.74 eg eee a eet Ee” 60. 58 60. 26 . 88 68. 39 66. 83 10. 89 
© | Vinnesota___ _- 61. 31 44.79 16.95 | 107.88 99. 37 8.99 75. 40 57.71 18. 22 (6) () ) 
00, 24 Nebraska | 85. 87 43.15 13. 69 95. 41 92. 02 3.39 66. 47 65. 32 1.14 (8) (6) 
Wt) feds... Dee x ka YY bake 5 | emer We ern LADO RR Bere ~~SA (®) ) ® 
New Hampshire __- Cae: 56. 72 45. 83 11.00 118.56 110.61 13. 50 61.35 52. 35 9.00 74.6 54. 26 20.00 
12, i nascdotetepecséapedy + cobashngihh nadia mmineiemedaaaall 109.24 | 106.56 ROE. <citdnies eee Pearl FS eS adie 
5) | New Mexico. 5 SE A "96.92 | 44. 68 2 24 73.82; 71.97 1.85) 4469 42.75 1.93 | 30.9% | 36.86 2.80 
14 | ew York... ...---... | 60.77| 57.40] 1460] 127.87| 119.60) 10.11| 7868| 6827) 1381| 78.10) 64.79 15.75 
162.13 | North Carolina ..................| 30.05| 20.83 -22| 57.64| 57.19 + * Bilt reed Hee 35.59 | 35.16 43 
aa Nertb Dakota. 222000002222) 57.87 | 55.06 286 | 106.45| 104.66 220 | "61.74 | 51.50 “24 | 69.27| 61.50 77 
- . aa 53.71 51. 60 2.10 82. 78 82. . 68 58.20 | 51.67 kt RR Sarre e, aeseane ea 
1, Ec cncioos 4 | 54.93 50. 06 6.70 | 109.87 | 102.57 7.00 70. 84 65.13 7.40 70. 85 63. 10 13. 54 
SM) Teh... 50.50 | 80.45 14) 19231) 11214 ‘17| 64.16 | 64.06 '10| 63.78| 63.65 if 
> Virgin Islands.........._--._.. IL. 11.03 .09 15. 53 15. 31 22 (*) (8) (*) 11. 75 11. 55 -20 
5m Wisconsin... ......... 59. 87 50. 63 9.28 | 128.39) 115.06 18. 43 63. 94 57. 24 6.70 79. 28 64. 80 14. 48 
88, 6 Se Se we —_ Ps ' ' : : 
npeunite tAverages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 4 For aid to the pymaneaty ond totally disabled represents data for the 40 
States in ew he practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical States with programs in operation. 
nedical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics ‘ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
nedial tepresent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown August 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in August 1953 for medical 
porting made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. services provided in earlier months. 


t Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


‘Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 10, 11, 
2, and 13 for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
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¢ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
? Less than 1 cent. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1953 ' 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and Paymenr; 
to recipients, by State, August 1953 | 





































































































(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving 
such payments} such payments] = 
a 
Payments to fron Payments to | 
recipients Percentage change | recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | | Num- ae 
State nd 17 1953 saat 1952 State — | oa 1953 — 1982 
A | od _ p- i — —_ 
ients Total | Aver- ients | Total | Aver- | 
amount age + a | amount age — 
ber |Amount | “2° | Amount | — Amount — Amount 
] J 
| | Tis 
Total *__|2, 600, 183 °$131,798,519 $50.69) —0.1 —0.65 2.1 +4.5 Total*._| 99,272 | $5,471,478 | $55.12 | +0.2 —0.2} +1.0 +72 
i rennsiirs 67,942} 1,878,731 27.65) —.1| +.1, —46 421.3 Bet | 1.804 42.733 | 241|  —.1 ~-.4| —-.7) ame 
Alaska.____ 1, 633 96,624, 59.17/ —.3| +.7) —.2 +320 Alaska.---| "53; 3100| 5849; @ | @ 6 | We 
pS 13, 933 775,990 55.69) +.5 +.45 —.6) +112 Aris...... 687 | 43,421 | 63.20; +.6| +1.2|) 1.7 13.4 
,. eee 55,642) 1, 780, 994) 32. 01) —.6 —1.0' —3. 45 +24.0 BE iccwn | 1, 73,687 | 38.70| —.6 —1.1/ +13] digg 
Calif. ..... 271,037) 18,777,851) 69.28) +.1) ( | —.7) +41 Calif.?..._. 11,871 | 1,014,704 | 85.48 | +.5 +.4|) +18 +10 
Colo.t......| 52,235) 4, 103,338, 78.56, (*) —.1) +11) +127 Colo 22,103 | 65.20) 0 —.2! -1.5 +2 
Conn....... 15,153) 1, 209, 602 79.83) —.5 +.3) —10.3) -2.5 312 28,638 | 91.79| +2.0 +21) +23) 419) 
| aere: 1, 694 65,897, 38.90} —.1) +.2) -3.0' +5.4 232 12,301 | 53.02| —.4 —-3/} 422) +1) 
i iiwtione 2, 713 143, 549) 52. 91, +.3 +.5 —.8| +8. 1 250 13,801 | 55.20! —1.6) —.8| -—29 +45 
Fa... ~-| 96,899) 2,900,338) 44.74 4.3 4.5) 18} +143 oo 3.070, 148,880| 48.50; -.3| —.1| —23| dpe 
| Pe 95,489; 3,502,348 36.68) +.2 +. 4! +.3| +17.6 _ ees 3,119 130,674 | 41.90 &.4 +.7| +45 
Hawali..... 1, 981 78,877, 39.82, —.6) —.8 -90| —32 Hawaii___ 104 4, 714 | 45.33) -1.9| —1.3|] -1.0 i 
Idaho... ..-- 9,025} 491,772 54.49, —.2 —.3) -17) +54 | Idaho. 196 11,600 | 50.18} +.5| +1.2| -10! 496 
ite eis sists 105, 657 #5, 759,962, 54.52; (®) | +28) —6.7) -69 «RRR 3,823 | 2228603 50.82) +.4/ +20) -60| 43 
ae... --| 39,695) 1,779,366 44.83) —.5 —L.1) 7.2) —1.5 Sas 1, 664 | 81.098 | 48.74 -,.3| 1.0! —<28 +71 
Tows.......| 45,095) 2,560,972) 56.79) —.4 —.5) —5.2) +3.6 Iowa... 1, 325 | 95,976 | 72.43| +.1) +66) +23) +196 
Liiteatd | 85,203) 2,200,973, 62.36) — 6 -.2) -44 +61 Kans... __ 7} 41,092 | 68.83) +.3|) ©) +.5| +14 
De hadisn. 0k 55,656) 1, 942,905) 34.91 +.1) —, 7] —.1)  +15.7 fale 2, 546 93,901 | 36.92) +6) -.1} +63 +26 
| * RARE | 119,696) 6,123,966) 51.16 (@) | @® | —.8| +1.6 | ae 1, 981 94,764 | 47.84; +.3 +.2] +3.5 +53 
Maine.-.__. 13, 091 607,337, 46.39 —.2 —-.1 6.9) —.2 Maine.___ 27, 534 | 50.06 | —1.1| —1.2] —8.0 +86 
ee 10,741) 467,858) 43.56, —.3 +.3) 41 —,7 ee | 470| 50.15! +.2) +.2 
Mass. ____ e-| 95,199 6,931,671) 72.81) —.3 —1.5 -—27) -—3.2 Mass_.... 1, 705 1a 27 $8. 38 =) oe. +7 ti 
Mich...----| 83, aw 4,350,785; 52.28) -.9 -—.8| -9.0' —5.5 Mich.....| 1,767 | 107,040 | 60.58| -1.2| -—10| -43| 419 
Minn. __. e-| 53,204) 3, 262,015, 61.31) —.2 —-.2) —24 +.2 inn.....| 1, 184 | 89, 75.40; +.5| +59] +49| +108 
Miss. __._.. 62,221; 1, 754,090! 28.19) +.8! +.8| 46.4 +344 Miss______ | 3,069/ 104,700) 34.12| +1.3 +13) 45.31 +95 
iii 130,690, 6, 540,603 50.05, (4) +1) =—.2 +04 Mo....-_| 3,550;  195,250| 55.00| +.8/ +.8| +83] 4iKs 
Mont.-..___ 10, 109) 588, 281| 58.19) —.6 —.6 —7.4) —.6 Mont.___. 498 | 32,188 | 64.63| —2.5| -23] -46 +28 
Nebr-...__. 18, 962| 1,053,708, 55.57) —.6 Pes —9.2) —7.2 Nebr. ___ 721} 47,922) 66.47) 41.0, +25] -3.4 —30 
, SOP 2, 151,649) 57.03) +.4 +.4) —2.1 +1.7 Nev: _____ 53 | 4,164 | 78.57 (4) () ® ® 
MEW cates 6, | $01,379 56.72, —.2) +4] -18) 483 N.H.77|} 294 18,036 | 61.35; —.3| +4] -—.3| 400 
| | | 
a 21,307 1,262,455] 50.25 —.4) -10' -3.2) +41 |S Be: g24|  -§2. 38 = ot ee 
N. Mex.___. 11, 150 523,130) 46.92) +.7) 41.8) +41) +142 N diez--| 428 aa ae ary +3 +5 int 
>: ee 109, 496' 7,639,762) 69.77, —.8| —.7) 5.9 +1.7 4,317 339.664 | 78.68 S i «2s oe +40 
| 50,750; 1,525,008 30.05, —.1| +.1)  —.8 +18.7 B. ©..... | 4 646 184,386 | 39.60) +.1 +.3| +4.8| +94 
N. Dak.....| 8, 526! 493,370, 57.87) —.3) +1.6) —22 +4.3 N. Dak 111 5,743 | 51.74 0 —12.3|) —4.3 —48 
res -| 108,173 5,809,576, 53.71! —.4| —.1) 5.1 +.6 Ohio... 3, 598 191, 7 53. 30 =.3 +.4| —21 +26 
Okla_.____. | 94, 5, 485,356, 57.82) -—.3} -124/ —.3 +.6 Okla. __- 2, 287 150,844 | 65.96; —.4 —13.5 | 8.0 48 
, —.6 —.6 -—43 +3.7 Oreg...... 24,688 | 70.94) —1.7 —2.3| —7.0 —20 
wed —.5) —10.6, —2.3 a 15,885 | $785,508 $49.46) +.1) +.1] +10 +8 
+.2) -4.0) +128) +14.2 eee | 1,282 | 8,927 | 7.25) +30) -62) +411] +88 
RB. 1.2.2...) 494,297, 54.93, —.3| (4) —4.0) —4.9 mt. 193 13,672 | 70.84] +.5| +3.0| +49] +1L8 
=e 1,317,430) 31.43, —.1| —.1 —.8) +141 8.C....--| 1,637 | 60.343 | 36.86 | +4 +.6| +24] +825 
8. Dak (044) 44.57) —.1 -.1| =-34) 41.9 8. Dak... 1 8,578} 43.11} +.5| —.1| —10| +89 
Tenn.. 2,309,015, 36.24) +1.1! +.8) +7.3) +18.8 Tenn.....| 3,057 127,208! 41.61 +.7 +6) +402 +128 
, ae 8,455,774, 38.48) +.2 +.2} +.7) +149 . aa 6, 054 261,683 | 43.22 +1) +.2 | +.4) +140 
Utah..... 566,010' 59.59) —.1) +. 2) —2.3 +4.6 Veh... | 220 14,116 | 64.16 0 | +.9 =, 5 +6.0 
ae ,377| 43.16 +.2 +1.1) -1.1 +6. 2 _ es } 170 089 | 47.58 —1.2 | 4 =-6 +67 
4 eee ,647/ 11.11) +.4 +.8 -.1 —. , > ee 40 | 445 | (4) ® | & (4) ® 
, sae hee 468,341) 27.12) —.3 +.1) —6.1 +7.7 ea | 4,321 45,608 | 34.53 et 10] —7.4 = 
Wash 3, 991,154) 62.61) —.7) —.8) -—4.3 —3.8 Wash.?___| 799 63,214 79.12 =o -.2| —29 -1L9 
W. Va 744,603) 28.09) (4) | —ar. ie +.4 W. Va | 1, 160 | 39,029 | 33.65 —.5 —.6| +3.4 +4.0 
Wis.-..-...| 2, $98,990) 50.87) —.4) +11) -49 +3.6 DR cesed 1,228| 78.516) 6894) —.7| —22/ -5.9| +16 
Wyo. 241, 639 50. 60) +.1) +.2) —2.2) +48 Wyo...... | 82 5,089 | 6206) () | ( (4) (4) 
| i | 
nome e a i. Sees a 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 


re 

4 Includes 3,898 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
ae. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* For Illinois includes premiums paid into led fund for medical] care for 
August 1958 but excludes vendor payments of $1,630,850 made in August 1953 
for medical services vided in earlier months. 

4 Increase of less t 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 

















1 For tuition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

3 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (462 recipients, 
$41,085 in payments), in Washington (9 recipients, $438 in payments), in Mis- 
souri (950 recipients, $52,573 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,743 recip- 
ients, $337,771 in payments). 

3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
August 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $45,036 made in August 193 
for medical services provided in earlier months. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

¢ Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
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Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1953 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 


Table 12.—Aid to dependent children 


Percentage change from— 
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Payments to recipients 


Number of recipients 





Recipient — Amount et Amount 
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Wyoming _ 


id to dependent children funds, supple- 


* In addition to these payments from ai 
mental payments of $101,651 from general assistance funds were made to 3,619 


families in Missouri, and $112,055 to 3,175 families in Ohio. 


§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


percentage 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; 
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* Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


change, on less than 100 families. 


participation in Nevada. 


premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


program administered without Federal 


* Includes 
‘For Illinois includes 


A 


payments of $194,005 made in August 1953 for 


Ugust 1953 but excludes vendor 
medical services provided in earlier months. 
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Table 13:— Aid to the permanently and totally 















































1953 } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
2 * such payments] ' 
r= mm ag Percentage change from— 
: Num- ' 
State ber of July 1953 August 1952 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
“x Amount af Amount 
3 $0,790,782 |$52.99 | +1.7| +40.8| +201! +258 
251,741 | 27.85 | —.1 (4) 5 +26. 2 
40,852 | 31.18 |+66.0 | +66.7 |+325.3 | +400.4 
237,822 | 56.10 | +.5 +.8 | +13.6 +20.5 
4,183 | 55.77 (5) ® —45.7 —38.9 
88,660 | 58.91 | +1.5 +2.0 | +140 +22.0 
209, 504 | 40. 22 .6 +7.0 iY (®) 
64,799 | 53.46 | —3.2 —3.0; +91 +13. 2 
47, 844 | 58.13 -.1 +.5 +1.5 +11.7 
3 355,949 | 70.37 | +1.8 +1.4 4 +46. 4 
197,955 | 65.20 | +.2 +2.1 | +10.8 +25. 6 
546,652 | 41.51 | —1.3 —1.4 | —11.9 —9.7 
186, 633 | 51.12 | +1.4 +1.4 | +30.6 +40.0 
857, 237 | 89.71 +.5 +.9 | +43.2 +40. 9 
119, 142 | 68.39 | +2.2 +2.8 | +27.7 +34.3 
41,441 | 23.87 | +7.0 +9.0 | +72.7 | +112.6 
681, 551 | 51.96 | +1.2 +1.3 | +11.5 +24.1 
77, 483 | 62.74 | +1.3 +.5| +8.6 +15.9 
, 837 | 74.26 | +2.6 +4.9 (*) 5) 
163,470 | 72.27 | +1.7 +.1 | +36.0 +61.7 
75, 948 | 39.66 | +2.1 +.4 |) —-14.4 —18, 
2, 622,772 | 78.10 | +1.3 +.4) +6.5 +13.7 
269, 209 | 35.59 | +1.3 +1.4 | +36.1 +67.1 
50, 986 | 69. 27 +.3 | +12.8 | +10.2 +27.3 
319, 344 | 49.48 | +1.5 +1.7 | +19.2 +31.4 
275,720 | 60.74 | +2.8|) —10.9 | +54.2 +60. 5 
167,826 | 75,12 | +1.0 +2.1 | +146 +21.6 
$506, 625 |$48.68 | +.6 +.8 2 +15.0 
102,750 | 7.91 | +4.2 —9.3 5 4 
57,105 | 70,85 | +5.9 10.0 |+149.5 | +166.1 
196, 286 | 31.37 | +1.4 +1.6 | +26.8 +25.8 
19,053 | 45.15 | +4.7/ +44] +688 +79.7 
6, 962 | 40. 24 (5) LY BSR! BEARS Dis 
96,685 | 63.78 | +1.3 1.3) —2.1 +7.0 
12, 676 | 47.48 | +1.9 +3.3 | +24.2 +38. 2 
646 | 11.75 i) (5) ) $) 
141, 780 | 35.88 | +2.3 +2.2 | +20.0 27.8 
400,112 | 69.55 | +.1 -.2 9 +18.9 
174, 499 | 31.58 | +2.5 +2.0 | +52.6 +50. 4 
85,545 | 79.28 | --.7/)° 40.1 +6.9 +25.1 
26,498 | 59.81 | —2.6 —-2.6) —3.9 +6.8 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1 . 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. ere 
3 administered without Federal cipation in Tennessee. 
3 For Mlinois premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
1953 but excludes vendor a of $164,138 made in August 1953 for 
services provided in earlier months. 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Percentage not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
ph ted; payment made in July 1952. 


fds apples payne oft sod pone etn as 
men nts of $34, m general ass’ ce fun: 
were made to 1, recipients “a 


Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
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ts and payments to recipients, by State, August — 





Table 14.—General assistance:. Cases and px ‘ 
cases, by State, August 1953 , Payments to 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 





























such payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- July 1953 August 1 
State | ber of | in— = 
cases Total | Aver- 
amount age ny 
Nume- ° 
ber” | Amount) N2* | arpount 
Total?__| 243, 000 | $11,367,000 /$46.76 | —2.1 —2.8 | ~17.4 ~15, 

nb bSebida 158 3,743 | 23.69 | —9. —10.0) —81 —8.6 

Alaska...... 3,748 | 46.85 | (3) () (3) ®) 
ttibedews 1, 445 66,847 | 46.26 | +2.2 +5.3 +9.3 +10.3 
Ark.f.. 2... 1, 385 18, 675 | 13.48 |—27.4 —23.3 | —35.8 —35, 1 
Calif....... 26,759 | 1,269,040 | 47.42 | —2.2 -2.3 -.3 +1.8 
olo........ 1, 56, 501 | 41.70 | —3.3 6) —23.5 =—23.7 
Conn... .... § 3, 563 $196,633 | 55.19 | +1.5 +3.8 | —12.3 —9.9 

blk. coe 710 30, 856 | 43.46 | —3.4 —2.6 +14 +12. 

| eee 47, 134 | 59.66 +3.8 | +3.4/ +110) +193 
WiRstita.s<ae 7 5, 200 ER O06 bids oso lecceas- ORE eeeaas Pe 
mh) ee ate 2,078 39,773 | 10.14 | —1.7 +3.0 | —38.4 31.5 
Hawaii. -... 7 30,660 | 40.72 |—51.5 | —64.3 | —53.3 —65.2 
Idaho *._._- 104 4,145 | 39.86} +1.0| +1.7| -25.2| <204 
w---sece--| 21,204) 1,253,636 | 50.12) —2.1) —1.5! —16.7 —15.4 
Ind #7... , 454 244, 738 | 32.83 | +.5 —5.5 | —44.9 —2B.2 
Iowa......- , 039 94,034 | 30.04) —.1 —1.5) —8.4 —~4.8 
12 Pi 1, 573 76, 523 | 48.65 | —1.5 +.8 | —16.8 —12.3 
ee 2, 879 74, 703 | 25.95 | +1.5 +1.7| +.1) -.§ 
eS 6, 902 268,700 | 38.93 | +.6 +.1 —1.5 +.8 
Maine. ..... 539 110, 150 | 43.38 | —2.6 -—3{ —241 +t.7 
_ ae 2, 120 115, 271 | 54.37 | —5.1 —5.0 | —28.2 —19.4 
eae 10, 676 545,100 | 61.06 | —2.8 —5.9 | —19.8 —19.4 
Mich. ...... 11, 071 578, 617 | 52.26 | ~—2.8 —5.2 | —29.2 7 
Veins 5,1 239, 531 | 46.92 | —.9 —5.1 | —18.0 —18.3 
Miss....... 10,991 | 13.19 | +2.6 +2.4 +.4 +3.9 
Mo... 2... 8, 123 34. 33 +.4 +2.9 | —13.0 —9.0 
Mont......- 512 14,159 | 27.65 | +2.8 +7.0| —3.4 —1L.2 
Nev...... 7 290 710,100 | 34.83 | —2.0 0 —12.1 +18.8 
Tes ae 733 30,629 | 41.79 | —3.8| —15.3 | —24.7 —17.7 
|. pF Sa 5, 346 369,112 | 69.04 | -3.8 —3.8| -—9.7 —2.8 
N. Mex.... 342 8,492 | 24.83 | —2.8 —3.8 | +53.4 +66. 0 
a in 26,550 | 1,926,278 | 72.55 | —4.3 —4.6 | —32.0 —32.3 
Mer ss 1,746 39,477 | 22.61 | +1.0} +10.4 | —14.2 —9.3 
N. Dak..._. 268 9,092 | 33.93 |-16.5 | —22.3 | —10.7 —20.1 
Ohio "____.. 19, 476 851, 469 | 43.72 | —1.2 +.3 | —18.3 —10.5 
Ces. 13 4,800 Rg RES eRe i —10.3 
Oreg..._... 4,134 , 954 | 56.59 | +2.6 +1.9) +7.0 +3.7 
i octinae< 14, 942 799, 679 | 53.52 | —2.4 1.9 | —33.4 —%4.2 
7 See 2, 506 16,613 | 6.63 |+20.4 +8.8) —4.3 —6.2 
| 3, 155 197, 153 | 62.49 | +3.3 —4.3 | —18.5 —14.7 
6. Go. s... 48,197 | 21.89 | +.7 +.6| +65.4 +37.5 
8. Dak..... 413 11, 431 | 27.68 |—20.1 —20.6 | —32.1 —%7.1 
Tenn. -...... 2, 1,533 | 13.37 | —1.3 +.5 | +15.9 4 
RE wt, Raha I RS DER ee 
bieaince 1, 233 72,124 | 58.49 | —1.3 —3.4 | +111 +17.4 
Se 4 950 5S60, O09 hk. -nncdhcccccanlecetencesivecs eal de 
A Sees 152 ’ 10.30 | —1.3 —1l.1 |) —36.1 —33.9 
VO ics die 1, 874 64, 471 | 34.40 | +1.7 —-19)} —6.8 +15.7 
Wash 459, 200 | 60.06 | +2.6 +.8 | +18.6 +33. 4 
98,777 | 30.75 | —3.6 —-1.2 -.2 +20.6 
267,924 | 57.64 | ~—3.3 —6.6| —7.8 —2.3 
5, 436 | 44.56 |—10.3 +6.4 | +11.9 +10.1 























nee Cotpition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1963, p. 16. All data sub- 
to revision. 

* Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, 
Saintes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 About 18 pos of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 


* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
“ees shown represents about 60 percent of total. 


cludes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial — and total ——_ for these services. 

4 Includes 3,619 cases andpayments of $101,651 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children p i 

1 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

2 Includes 6,768 cases and payments of $215,870 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,216 cases were sided 
¥ county commissioners and 3,915 cases under administered by 


Emergency Relief Board. 
4 Estimated on of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Social Security in Review 


age and survivors insurance 

went to 5.8 million persons in 
September, about 64,000 more than in 
August. The increases registered in 
September were slightly smaller than 
the corresponding increases in the 
preceding month for all types of bene- 
fits except child’s. The larger increase 
in the number of child’s benefits in 
current-payment status resulted from 
the resumption of payments to chil- 
dren whose benefits had been with- 
held while they were working in cov- 
ered employment during the summer 
vacation. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of September totaled $243.2 
million—$3.3 million more than in 
August and $49.5 million more than 
in September 1952. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Sep- 
tember numbered 101,700, fewer than 
in any other month since November 
1952. The 1.1 million awards made 
during the first 9 months of the year 
were, however, 50 percent more than 
the number awarded in January—Sep- 
tember 1952 and only 2,000 less than 
the record high established in the 
corresponding period of 1951. Awards 
in January—September 1953 to retired 
workers numbered 607,000, about 
11,000 more than the previous record 
high set in 1951. New records for this 
9-month period were also established 
for awards of wife’s or husband’s 
monthly benefits and of benefits for 
widows and widowers. 

The number of lump-sum death 
payments awarded in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter—128,000—was about 
20,000 fewer than in the preceding 
quarter. A record total of 403,000 
lump-sum payments were awarded in 
the January—September period, how- 
ever, an increase of about 19 percent 
from the number awarded in the first 
9 months of 1952. The average lump- 


M1 ‘ee ana benefits under old- 











sum amount per worker for awards 
made in September was $173.27. 


SEPTEMBER ENDED A YEAR Of operations 
under the amendments to the Social 
Security Act that increased, through 
September 1954, the Federal share in 
payments under the special types of 
public assistance. Most States used 
the additional Federal funds to make 
payments that were more nearly ade- 
quate. A few States, however, because 
of reduced State and local funds in 
recent months, have had to make 
rather drastic cuts in payments. Ex- 
penditures, which rose $10.2 million 
in October 1952 and reached a peak 
in January 1953 of $215.8 million, 
went up slightly after a 5-month de- 
cline. In the past 12 months, the range 
in the amount of average payments 
for the country as a whole has been 
narrow—$50-51 for old-age assist- 
ance, $82—84 for aid to dependent chil- 
dren (payments to families), $54—56 
for aid to the blind, and $53-54 for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

In September the public assistance 
caseloads continued the trends of the 
past 5 months—dropping in old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance and going up 
in aid to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. For 
old-age assistance, the slight decline 
in September represented the thirty- 
sixth consecutive monthly decrease. 
Nearly three-fourths of the States re- 
ported fewer aged recipients on the 
rolls in September than in August. 

For the Nation as a whole, the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children declined slightly 
in September, despite increases in 20 
of the 53 States. When payments for 
children aged 14 and over were re- 
stored in Oregon, the number of 


families receiving aid to dependent 
children increased 9.8 percent and the 
number of children increased 1,165 
or 18 percent. Payments to these chil- 
dren had been withdrawn during the 
summer months. 

In general assistance, more than 
half the States reported smaller case- 
loads; six States had decreases of 
6-10 percent, and Arkansas and Mis- 
souri had decreases of 30 percent. The 
smaller caseload in Arkansas reflects 
the transfer of disabled recipients to 
the program for aid to the disabled. 
The change in Missouri occurred 
when payments were raised for fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren; as a result, fewer families re- 
ceived supplemental payments from 
general assistance funds. 

For aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the increase in the 
number of recipients amounted to 
about 2,700 or 1.4 percent; 32 of the 40 
States with programs reported larger 
caseloads. Percentagewise the largest 
increases occurred in Arkansas and 
Tennessee; the latter State had ini- 
tiated its program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in July. 

Average payments to aged and dis- 
abled recipients were slightly lower in 
September than in August, but in the 
other programs the payments were 
somewhat higher. Among the States, 
Wisconsin reported the largest de- 
creases in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram ($3.30) and in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled ($8.56). 
These decreases were computed from 
data for August that included vendor 
payments for some types of medical 
care for 2 months; there was little 
change in the average money pay- 
ments to recipients. 

In Alaska the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children dropped $17 when the State, 








which had been meeting need in full, 
applied a reduction of 20 percent. 

Maximums on payments were 
changed in two States. Florida re- 
duced the maximum for aged recipi- 
ents from $60 to $57; in October pay- 
ments will again be made up to the 
$60 maximum. Missouri revised the 
maximums on payments under the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include, for the needy adult 
person taking care of the child, the 
amount necessary to bring the fam- 
ily’s total and assistance payment up 
to 55 percent of requirements; how- 
ever, the added amount cannot be 
more than $30. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1946, claims 
filed in September for benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs failed to show a seasonal 
decline. Employment reductions in 
some nondurable goods industries and 
in a few durable goods industries were 
partly responsible for the rise in the 
number of claims. These increases 
were slight. The number of initia] 
claims went up 2.8 percent to 817,000, 
while the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed (representing con- 
tinued unemployment) rose 0.3 per- 
cent to 3,504,500. The increases from 
September 1952 were substantial, 
however; initial claims were nearly 
half again the number a year earlier, 
and the number of weeks claimed was 
about a tenth higher. 

The number of persons receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits in 
an average week in September, which 
had shown a small increase in August, 
dropped 4 percent to 651,400—the 
lowest weekly average for any month 
in 1953. Total benefits during Septem- 
ber were slightly higher than the 
amount paid during August; the in- 
crease of 1.1 percent brought the total 
for the month to $65.3 million. Both 
the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits were more than 
the totals a year earlier but the differ- 
ences were not large. The average 
benefit check for total unemployment 
during September was $23.77—35 
cents more than the average in August 
and 59 cents above that in September 
1952. 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Nov. 5, 1953} 
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Sep- Sep- Calendar 
baie telpber —— teinber wn 
1953 1952 teers ny 
1952 1951 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

IE iis hing dninnoonuinaegudandawde 63, 552 64, 648 63, 698 62, 966 62, 884 

PNG ii bnienaedproneenncmgernenanecguen 306 | 63,408 | 62, 260 61, 293 61, 005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance?.-.|_.......__|..._.-..-. 46, 300 45, 900 45, 400 
Covered by State unemployment insurance oe 37,000 36, 800 36, 400 35, 717 34, 858 

DOMFII IEE. ...cccvcc-cwccwescocccccecoosene= += 1, 246 1, 240 1, 438 1, 673 1.87 

Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 

WN is casi ccrieensasocobniits $285.8 | $287.0 | $276.4 $269. 7 $254.3 
Employees’ income ¢.. ............-.......-.-.-- 200. 2 201.6 189. 8 184.3 170.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income. . ae eS 48.9 48.9 52.5 51.2 80.7 
Personal interest income and dividends_..--.-.- 22.7 22. 5 21.2 21.0 20.5 
gh RR ao SS 2.4 2.4 2.3 24 23 
Social insurance and related payments *. . ... -.. 9.2 9.0 8.0 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * _ bonuses. . 4 4 6 a 1.2 
Miscellaneous me payments __...... 22... 22 24 22 24 25 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
t-pay ment status: " 
Number (in thousands) -...................... 5, 769 5, 705 2 eee » 
Amount (in —— pec babbbatécedececedeus $243, 182 | $239,920 | $193,725 | $2,228,960 | $1, 884, 531 
Abperage old-age benefit. ... ... ....-----2-0-+---- $50. 81 $50.71 8 J aaa deepen 

Awards ( (in ent: 

UNL Od k dks. cbibbEdicncscdacdhnctebiidss 102 114 152 1,053 1,38 
SING tak cin dsintinnnd cicedbuenntesnentineraintsl $4, 601 $5, 361 $7, 634 $42, 750 $42, 22 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Inttial claims (in thousands). -_..............-.-.- 815 562 11, 174 10, 836 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - - 3, 504 3, 494 3, 159 54, 311 50, 38 

Weeks compensated (in thousands) . seccuece 2, 866 2, 851 2,776 41, 500 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) apna 651 679 631 874 iu 

Benefits paid (in millions) Ke a. $65 $65 $62 SRA 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment - adi $23.77 $23. 42 £23.19 #22. 79 $21.08 

Public Assistance 4 | 
yok (in a: | 
i le as Sheds ep ottiano stl 2, 506 | 2, 600 9,006 bis. cncss ast ‘ 
Aid to ¢ to Preteens ey children: 
add oddediindabvcdstatedaduncdsbcéene 548 550 571 
MUN . - onicntwneraccoocebeqeourcconconagecs 1, 466 1,462 | 1,488 * 

MAW Me RE on. ahah ccneessscscees 9 99 98 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled - - 187 185 156 | 

i donccidanddphteencanegncess . 239 | 243 274 

Average payments: j | 
SS ET eee  f ge % Fae 4 Up eee © 
Aid toé dependent children (per family) ....-......- 83.03) 88.468 ot] asaya ee 
MER SOIREE os bck trcinesorengcenacisncocbednce | 66.18) 66.14 Cf eae ae 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. _...... | 52.64 | 53.00 "A, jy en HP 

OS EEE SER SES SP A: 47. 59 | 46.93 | | oowee be 





Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for 1953 not available. 

* Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Be January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the men oes ny ee from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

¢ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depen- 
dents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 
7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 





® Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement benefits; 
veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
compensation; State and lroad unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability em and 
unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act 
* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 
10 Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
joe s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seam 
" Benefit in current-payment status is subject t 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that i oeethen Oe current month's bones 
year figures represent gor certi 
% Monthly amounts. ; annual amounts ad: 
justed for voided benefit et cheeks and benefit refunds. 
3 Except for general assistance, includes vender 
payments for care and cases receiving only 
such payments. 
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Federal Social Security and Related 
Legislation, 1953 


third Congress, which ad- 

journed on August 3, 1953, en- 
acted legislation affecting various as- 
pects of the social security program. 

Early in the legislative year—on 
April 11, 1953—the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 became 
effective. The Plan created the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, of which the Social Security 
Administration is a part, and estab- 
lished a new position—Commissioner 
of Social Security. 

Two of the new laws amended the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. One 
extended through June 30, 1955, the 
period in which wage credits are pro- 
vided for military service; it also ex- 
tended, to cover deaths occurring be- 
fore July 1955, the provision govern- 
ing the time in which claims can be 
filed for lump-sum payments based 
on the death of servicemen who die 
overseas and are reburied in this coun- 
try. The other amendment permits 
State and local government employees 
in Wisconsin who are covered under 
the State retirement plan to be cov- 
ered also under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Among the legislative actions af- 
fecting the operation of the social se- 
curity program were (1) a provision 
extending for 2 years the period for 
exempting certain Mexican agricul- 
tural labor from old-age and survi- 
vors insurance; (2) ratification of a 
Supplementary agreement with Italy 
that provides, subject to further legis- 
lation, for arranging for coordination 
of coverage periods under the old-age 
and survivors insurance programs of 
Italy and the United States; and (3) a 
provision permitting coverage under 
State unemployment insurance laws 
of seamen employed by the Federal 
Government. Congress also adopted 
legislation authorizing four important 


Te first session of the Eighty- 


* Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
of Social Security. 


Bulletin, December 1953 


by WitBur J. CoHEeNn* 


studies that relate to or may affect 
the social security program. 

A private relief bill concerning the 
payment of retroactive benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. The 
President also sent to Congress two 
messages recommending changes in 
old-age and survivors insurance. In 
one he urged extension of coverage; 
in the other he asked that the sched- 
uled rise in the contribution rate be 
postponed. 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, 
creating the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, became ef- 
fective on April 11, 1953. President 
Eisenhower had transmitted the plan 
to Congress on March 12.1! House 
Joint Resolution 223, which provided 
for the plan to take effect 10 days 
after enactment of the resolution, was 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 18 and by the 
Senate on March 30. 

The Plan provides for the Depart- 
ment to be headed by a Secretary, 
assisted by an Under Secretary and 
two Assistant Secretaries. It provides 
for a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary (Health and Medical Affairs), 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate from among persons who are 
recognized leaders in the medical field 
with wide nongovernmental experi- 
ence. The Special Assistant has the 
responsibility of reviewing the health 
and medical programs of the Depart- 
ment and advising the Secretary with 
respect to the improvement of those 


1H. Doc. 102, 838d Cong., Ist sess. See 
Joint Hearings before the Committees on 
Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States (Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization), Mar. 16, 1953, and Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, Mar. 23, 
1953. 


programs and on necessary legislation 
in the health and medical fields. 

Section 4 of the Plan provides for 
the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Social Security by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He “shall perform such func- 
tions concerning social security and 
public welfare as the Secretary may 
prescribe.” 

Section 8 abolishes the position of 
Commissioner for Social Security. 
The position had been created by ad- 
ministrative action in 1946 under the 
general authority of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1946, which among 
other things abolished the Social Se- 
curity Board. In 1950, Congress 
amended section 701 of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that there 
should be a Commissioner for Social 
Security in the Federal Security 
Agency, appointed by the Adminis- 
trator, who would perform such func- 
tions relating to social security as the 
Administrator should assign to him. 

In recommending the Plan, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that its pur- 
pose was “to improve the administra- 
tion of the vital health, education, 
and social-security functions now be- 
ing carried on .. . by giving them de- 
partmental rank. Such action is de- 
manded by the importance and mag- 
nitude of these functions, which affect 
the well-being of millions of our citi- 
zens. ... There should be an unremit- 
ting effort to improve those health, 
education, and social-security pro- 
grams which have proved their 
value.” 


Amendments to the _ Social 
Security Act 


Extension of credits for military 
service.—Under old-age and survivors 
insurance, individuals who have 
served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States at any 
time since September 16, 1940, are, in 
certain circumstances, given wage 
credits of $160 a month for each 
month (or part of a month) of such 








service. These credits are provided 
without any payment of taxes or 
appropriation of funds to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 

The 1953 amendment to the law 
(Public Law No. 269) extends the pe- 
riod of miltary service coverage 
through June 30, 1955. Persons in 
service will get social security wage 
credits for each month of active duty 
until that date. The previous law did 
not provide for wage credits for serv- 
ice after December 31, 1953. 

The amendment also extends the 
provision protecting the survivors of 
men and women who die outside the 
continental United States while they 
are in the active military or naval 
service and whose bodies are returned 
for burial or reburial to any one of 
the 48 States, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands. Lump-sum payments 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance may be made when the death 
occurs in active service abroad before 
July 1955, if application for payment 
is made within 2 years of the date of 
burial or reburial in this country. The 
provision formerly applied only in 
cases of deaths occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 

Over the long run, potential bene- 
fit disbursements arising from the 
amendments giving military service 
credits for the years 1940-55 are esti- 
mated by the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration to 
amount to $750 million. The cost is 
currently borne by the trust fund; 
Congress did not authorize appropri- 
ations for this purpose in the 1950, 
1952, or 1953 amendments. The 1946 
amendments had provided for survi- 
vor benefits in certain circumstances 
to the families of veterans who died 
within 3 years after they left military 
service, and, to cover the cost, Con- 
gress authorized appropriation of 
Federal funds out of general revenues. 
This authorization was repealed by 
the 1950 amendments. 

Wisconsin retirement amendment. 
—Public Law No. 279, approved Au- 
gust 15, made old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage possible for cer- 
tain State and local government em- 
ployees in Wisconsin. 

The law makes an exception to sec- 
tion 218 (d) of the Social Security 


Act, which prohibits coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance for 
employees who are in positions that 
are covered by a State or local retire- 
ment system at the time coverage un- 
der the Federal program is extended 
to the coverage group to which they 
belong. The amendment permits 
members of the Wisconsin retirement 
fund, while retaining the protection 
of that fund, to be covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance if the State 
so desires. The retirement fund covers 
most employees (other than teachers) 
of the State and its political subdivi- 
sions. 

The 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act included a provision 
permitting old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage, under Federal- 
State agreements, of State and local 
employees not covered by a State or 
local retirement system. For some 
years before 1950, as well as since that 
time, the Wisconsin retirement law 
has contained a clear indication of 
the State’s intention that its system 
be coordinated with the old-age and 
survivors insurance system when pos- 
sible, thereby providing its employees 
and the employees of its subdivisions 
with protection under both systems. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
1950 amendments, Congress indicated 
that it was of the opinion that no ac- 
tion should be taken that might jeop- 
ardize the continuance of existing 
State and local retirement systems. 
The Wisconsin retirement system is 
unique in that it specifically provides 
for integration with the social secu- 
rity system. 

The Wisconsin amendment was 
considered by Congress in 1950 and 
1952. In 1950 the Conference Commit- 
tee considering the amendments to 
the Social Security Act adopted the 
proposal, but later, after opposition 
from teachers and policemen, re- 
versed its decision.2 The amendment 
passed the House of Representatives 
in 1952 as part of a bill that included 
other amendments relating to old-age 
and survivors insurance. The Senate 
deleted all provisions relating to State 


2 Wilbur J. Cohen, “Aspects of Legisla- 
tive History of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, January 1951, 
p. 192. 


and local coverage, and this decision 
was sustained by the Conference 
Committee.3 


Other Legislation 


Mexican agricultural labor.—Pyb. 
lic Law No. 237, approved August 8, 
extended for 2 years—through De. 
cember 31, 1955—certain provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. Among 
these provisions was the amendment 
to that act adopted in 1951, which ex. 
cluded from the old-age and survivors 
insurance program service performed 
by foreign agricultural workers under 
contracts entered into in accordance 
with title V of the 1949 act.4 

Under the terms of the 1951 legisla. 
tion the exclusion was embodied in 
section 210 (a)(1)(C) of the Social 
Security Act and the comparable pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code, 
The legislation applies only to work- 
ers from Mexico. 

Italian treaty—On July 21, 1953, 
the Senate ratified, by a vote of 86 to 
1, a supplementary agreement to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Italy. Article VII of 
the supplementary agreement em- 
powers the United States to enter in- 
to arrangements with Italy for com- 
bining coverage periods under the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tems of the two countries. The ratifi- 
cation by the Senate was conditioned 
on the understanding that the ar- 
rangements entered into would be 
made by the United States only in 
conformity with provisions of stat- 
ute.5 Article VII provides as follows: 


1. The two High Contracting Parties, 
in order to prevent gaps in the social 
insurance protection of their respec- 
tive nationals who at different times 
accumulate substantial periods of 
coverage under the principal old-age 
and survivors insurance system of one 
High Contracting Party and also un- 
der the corresponding system of the 
other High Contracting Party, declare 


8 Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, September 1952, p.8. 

4For views opposing the exemption in 
1951, see S. Com. Rept. 214, part 2, Apr. 25, 
1951, to accompany S. 984, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess., pp. 4-5. There was no opposition to 
the provision in the 1952 legislation. 

5 Congressional Record, July 21, 1953 
(daily edition), pp. 9623 and 9632. 
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their adherence to a policy of permit- 
ting all such periods to be taken into 
account under either such system in 
determining the rights of such na- 
tionals and of their families. The 
High Contracting Parties will make 
the necessary arrangements to carry 
out this policy in accordance with the 
following principles: 


(a) Such periods of coverage shall 
be combined only to the extent that 
they do not overlap or duplicate each 
other, and only insofar as both sys- 
tems provide comparable types of 
penefits. (b) In cases where an indi- 
yidual’s periods of coverage are com- 
pined, the amount of benefits, if any, 
payable to him by either High Con- 
tracting Party shall be determined in 
such a Manner as to represent, so far 
as practicable and equitable, that pro- 
portion of the individual's combined 
coverage which was accumulated un- 
der the system of that High Con- 
tracting Party. (c) An individual may 
elect to have his right to benefits, and 
the amount thereof, determined with- 
out regard to the provisions of the 
present paragraph. 


Such arrangements may provide for 
the extension of the present para- 
graph to one or more special old-age 
and survivors insurance systems of 
either High Contracting Party, or to 
permanent or extended disability in- 
surance systems of either High Con- 
tracting Party. 


2. At such time as the Maintenance 
of Migrants’ Pension Rights Conven- 
tion of 1953 enters into force with re- 
spect to both High Contracting Par- 
ties, the provisions of that Convention 
shall supersede, to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith, para- 
graph 1 of the present Article and 
arrangements made thereunder.® 


The agreement with Italy is the 
first and to date the only treaty in 
which the United States has agreed, 
in principle, to arrangements for the 
coordination of benefit rights under 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Treaty is not self-executing but must 
be implemented by technical arrange- 
ments, which will have to be approved 
by statute. 

Coverage of Federal seamen under 
unemployment insurance.—Only one 
piece of legislation affecting unem- 
ployment insurance was enacted by 


®S. Rept. Executive H, Jan. 29, 1952 
(82d Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 5-6. 
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Congress in 1953. Public Law No. 196 
amends sections 1606 and 1607 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit un- 
employment insurance coverage un- 
der State laws for seamen employed 
on certain vessels operated by the 
Federal Government in transporting 
cargoes essential to Government mili- 
tary and other defense-related activi- 
ties. The law provides that a State 
may cover the service of such seamen 
effective July 1, 1953. The law also 
permits a State to require contribu- 
tions under its temporary disability 
insurance law for such service. Fed- 
eral consent to coverage of its em- 
ployees is necessary since, under the 
Constitution, States cannot tax the 
Federal Government without its con- 
sent. 

Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act.—Public Law No. 239, 
approved August 8, 1953, permits 
members of the uniformed services— 
the Armed Forces, the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service—to receive 
a reduced amount of retirement pay 
in order to provide payments to their 
widows or children.? The amount of 
the réduction is to be determined in 
each case by the actuarial equivalent 
method. 

Section 8 of the act provides for the 
establishment of a Board of Actuaries 
to advise on the administration of the 
law. The Board is composed of the 
Government Actuary in the Treasury 
Department, the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, and 
an actuary selected from the member- 
ship of the Society of Actuaries. The 
tables used in computing deductions in 
retirement pay to provide the options 
are to be those recommended by the 
Board of Actuaries. 


Congressional Studies 


Curtis Subcommittee.—House Reso- 
lution 91, adopted February 24, 1953, 
authorized the House Ways and Means 
Committee to “conduct thorough 
studies and investigations of all mat- 
ters” coming within its jurisdiction.® 


7 For a summary of the provisions see 
the Bulletin, November 1953, pp. 19-20. 

8 Congressional Record, Feb. 24, p. 1417. 
H. Res. 243, adopted May 27, authorized 
the expenditure of $100,000 for the work 
of the Committee (ibid., May 27, 1953, 
p. 5881). 


On May 21, the Committee appointed 
a social security subcommittee, with 
Representative Curtis of Nebraska as 
chairman; the other members are 
Representatives Baker, Cooper, Curtis 
of Missouri, Dingell, Goodwin, and 
Mills. 

The resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee appointing the subcommittee 
directed it “to conduct thorough stud- 
ies and investigations of all matters 
pertaining to our social security laws. 
Such studies and investigations shall 
include (but not be limited to) the 
basic concepts and principles of the 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance programs, as to 
taxes, benefits, commitments, retire- 
ment tests, reserves, coverage, ad- 
ministration, inequities, inadequacies, 
fiscal soundness and suggested amend- 
ments, changes and improvements.” 

Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations.— Public Law No. 109, ap- 
proved July 10, 1953, established the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is a member. The 
functions of the Commission are, of 
course, of vital interest to the social 
security program and to the entire 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Commission has the responsi- 
bility of studying and investigating all 
the present activities in which Fed- 
eral aid is extended to State and local 
governments, the interrelationships 
of the financing of this aid, and the 
source of funds for financing govern- 
ment programs. The Commission is to 
determine and report whether there 
is justification for Federal aid in the 
various fields in which Federal aid is 
extended; whether there are other 
fields in which Federal aid should be 
extended; whether Federal control 
with respect to these activities should 
be limited, and, if so, to what extent; 
and whether Federal aid should be 
limited to cases of need. The Commis- 
sion is also to study and report on all 
other matters incident to such Federal 
aid, including the ability of the Fed- 
eral Government and the States to 





9 Analysis of the Social Security System: 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 83d Cong., 
lst sess., July 24 and 25, 1953, p. 3. 








finance any activities of this nature. 

Section 1 of the law states that it is 
necessary to study the proper role of 
the Federal Government in relation 
to the States and localities because 
any existing confusion and wasteful 
duplication of functions and adminis- 
tration pose a threat to the objectives 
of the Federal-State programs, and 
because the activity of the Federal 
Government has been extended into 
many fields that, under our consti- 
tutional system, may be of primary 
interest to and the obligation of the 
States and localities, and because, as 
a result, intergovernmental relations 
have become complex. The objective 
of the study is to define these rela- 
tions, to allocate the functions con- 
cerned to their proper jurisdiction, 
and to adjust intergovernmental fiscal 
relations so that each level of govern- 
ment discharges the functions that 
belong within its jurisdiction in a 
sound and effective manner. 

The Commission is composed of 25 
members. Fifteen members were ap- 
pointed by the President—nine from 
the majority party and six from the 
minority party; five members were 
appointed by the President of the 
Senate—three from the majority 
party and two from the minority 
party; and five were appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—three from the majority party 
and two from the minority party. 

Hoover Commission.— The Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, 
known as the Hoover Commission, 
was established by Public Law No. 108, 
approved July 10, 1953. The Commis- 
sion has the responsibility of studying 
and investigating the present organi- 
zation and methods of operation of 
Government agencies to determine 
what changes, in its opinion, are nec- 
essary. The legislation sets forth, to 
guide the Commission, a declaration 
of policy—‘to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and improved service in the 
transaction of the public business... 
by (1) recommending methods and 
procedures for reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with 
the efficient performance of essential 
services, activities, and functions; (2) 
eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and func- 


tions; (3) consolidating services, ac- 
tivities, and functions of a similar 
nature; (4) abolishing services, activ- 
ities and functions not necessary to 
the efficient conduct of government; 
(5) eliminating nonessential services, 
functions, and activities which are 
competitive with private enterprise; 
(6) defining responsibilities of offi- 
cials; and (7) relocating agencies now 
responsible directly to the President 
in departments or other agencies.” 

The Commission is composed of 12 
members. Four were appointed by the 
President—two from the Executive 
branch of the Government and two 
from private life; four were appointed 
by the President of the Senate—two 
from the Senate and two from private 
life; and four appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—two from the House and two 
from private life. 

The Commission must submit its 
final report not later than May 31, 
1955. Interim reports may be made, 
and a comprehensive report of its 
activities and the results of its studies 
must be submitted before December 
31, 1954. 

Juvenile delinquency.—Senate Res- 
olution No. 89, adopted on June l, 
1953, provides for a “full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States,” to be made by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Resolution states that special 
attention shall be given to (1) deter- 
mining the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United 
States and its causes and contributing 
factors, (2) the adequacy of existing 
provisions of law in dealing with 
youthful offenders who break Federal 
laws, (3) sentences imposed on, or 
other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Fed- 
eral courts, and (4) the extent to 
which juveniles are violating laws re- 
lating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

The members of the subcommittee 
are Senator Hendrickson, Chairman, 
and Senators Langer, Kefauver, and 
Hennings. 


Veto of Private Relief Bill 


On June 15, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower vetoed H.R. 1334, a private bill 
for the relief of Helmuth Wolf 


Gruhl.1° In 1931, Helen Gruhl mar. 
ried Werner Gruhl. In April 1932 a 
son, Helmuth Wolf Gruhl, was born 
of this marriage, and in 1935 Mrs, 
Gruhl separated from her husband 
and took the child from their home in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, to Chicago, 
Illinois, and ultimately to Madison, 
Wisconsin. In June 1941 she obtained 
an absolute divorce from Werner 
Gruhl. 

Werner Gruhl entered into another 
marriage. He died in November 1942 
in Middlebury, Vermont. Helen Gruhl, 
the mother of Helmuth Wolf Gruhl, 
stated that she had no knowledge of 
the death of her former husband until] 
April 1947. She said she would have 
learned of the death and would have 
filed a claim for the child’s insurance 
benefits as early as November 1942, 
if the widow of Werner Gruhl had 
not, in her petition for administration 
of his estate, erroneously made the 
statement that she was his sole heir, 
Mrs. Helen Gruhl made application 
on behalf of her minor son for child's 
insurance benefits under title IT of the 
Social Security Act in June 1947, and 
such benefits were awarded, retro- 
active to March 1947, in the amount 
of $17.03 a month. Benefits were paid 
until the child reached age 18. 

Had Mrs. Helen Gruhl been in- 
formed in 1942 of her husband's death 
and had timely application been made 
for the benefits, payments for the 51 
months from December 1942 through 
February 1947, amounting to $868.53, 
would have accrued to the benefit of 
the child. The Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance held that the 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
then in effect prevented the payment 
of these retroactive benefits, and the 
Bureau’s action was upheld, on ap- 
peal, by a referee and by the Appeals 
Council of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the payment of retroactive 
benefits for a limited period (before 
the 1950 amendments, 3 months; 
since then, 6 months) when the filing 
of an application is delayed after the 
individual is first eligible for benefits. 

In vetoing the bill, President Eisen- 


(Continued on page 26) 


‘#H. Doc. 177, 83d Cong., 1st sess, 
June 15, 1953. 
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Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 
1948-52 Estimates* 


which has been expanding 

rapidly in the United States, 
continued to grow in 1952. There were 
increases in the number of persons 
with insurance and in the amount of 
insurance premiums and benefits. The 
costs of sickness also continued to in- 
crease in 1952, resulting in larger 
benchmarks against which insurance 
protection may be measured.! 

The direct and private costs of sick- 
ness are incurred mainly through (a) 
loss of earnings in periods of disabil- 
ity and the purchase of income-loss 
insurance, and (b) private expendi- 
tures for medical care and for medical 
care insurance. Taken together, these 
two private costs of sickness—re- 
stricted to loss of income from cur- 
rent incapacity, private expenditures 
for medical care, and the net costs of 
insurance—amounted to about $15.2 
billion in 1952. This total represented 
an increase of about $1 billion from 
the 1951 total, or about the same an- 
nual increase as had been found for 
the two preceding years. Of the total 
cost for 1952, loss of current earnings 
accounted for $5.7 billion and private 
medical expenditures for $9.4 billion. 

Premiums for insurance purchased 
against sickness costs amounted to 
about $2.8 billion in 1952—nearly $850 
million for income-loss insurance and 
about $2.0 billion for medical care in- 
surance. The losses or benefits paid 
by the insurance companies or plans 
equaled about $2.1 billion, with more 
than three-fourths ($1.6 billion) in 
the form of medical care indemnities 
or benefits. 


V/ whicn as health insurance, 





7 Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 


iThis is the fifth article in a series 
analyzing the annual costs of sickness in 
the United States and the extent of volun- 
tary insurance against these costs. For 
earlier estimates for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951 and subsequent revisions and refine- 
ments, and for an explanation of the 
methodology, see the Bulletin for Janu- 
ary—February 1950, pp. 16-19; March 1951, 
pp. 19-20; December 1951, pp. 20-23; and 
December 1952, pp. 3-7. 
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Scope of the Estimates 


The rapid growth of voluntary 
health insurance, especially during 
and after World War II, stimulated 
the need for periodic estimates of its 
size and achievements in providing 
protection against the costs of sick- 
ness. The first repoxt in this series, 
dealing with insurance experience in 
1948, defined the purpose and scope 
of these annual estimates and pre- 
sented the basic methodology. Since 
each of the succeeding reports has in- 
cluded some revisions, based on ex- 
perience in making these annual 
analyses, it is timely to recapitulate 
the scope of the estimates. 

Voluntary health insurance may be 
assessed through various indexes— 
the number of insurance policies in 
force, the number of different individ- 
uals insured, the comprehensiveness 
of their insurance, and the value of 
their insurance protection. Each in- 
dex presents difficulties, because cur- 
rent insurance contracts and prac- 
tices are complex and because the 
required data are only partially avail- 
able. The Health Insurance Council, 
composed of representatives from in- 
surance companies, publishes annual 
estimates of health insurance cover- 
age—the numbers of individuals hav- 
ing some kind or amount of insurance 
for hospital, surgical, or medical ex- 
pense or for income loss—but the 
Council’s Survey Committee does not 
evaluate the insurance protection 
actually provided. 

Certain quantitative aspects of vol- 
untary health insurance protection 
may be measured in dollar values. Sub- 
stantial information is available an- 
nually on the amounts paid to insur- 
ance carriers as premiums and on the 
amounts paid out by them as cash in- 
demnities or as expenditures for serv- 
ice benefits. These figures can be 
compared with estimates of the actual 
costs of sickness to obtain indexes of 
insurance protection. This method 
avoids the necessity of taking account 
of enrollment and multiple policy- 


holding, diversity of insurance con- 
tracts, and changes in population and 
costs. : 

By definition, voluntary health in- 
surance is concerned with insurance 
entered into voluntarily. The esti- 
mates on insurance operations there- 
fore exclude private or public insur- 
ance and self-insurance resulting 
from the requirements of workmen’s 
compensation and related public laws; 
and the estimates of sickness costs 
exclude the costs of work-connected 
income loss and medical care. Simi- 
larly, the data on both benefits and 
sickness costs exclude expenditures 
made through other government pro- 
grams supported by taxation (such as 
veterans’ programs, public health 
services, and public assistance provi- 
sions for subsistence or medical 
care), since these expenditures are 
in general outside the scope of volun- 
tary health insurance. 

Cash. sickness or temporary dis- 
ability insurance required by public 
law presents a mixed situation, in 
part like and in part unlike that of 
workmen’s compensation. The tempo- 
rary disability insurance programs 
are compulsory; they deal, however, 
with sickness costs that are generally 
personal losses and expenditures (not 
employers’ costs of doing business). 
The operations of exclusive or com- 
petitive public insurance funds (in 
California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island and under the Federal pro- 
gram for railroad employees) are 
plainly not voluntary health insur- 
ance.? In California and New Jersey, 
however, private insurance companies 
carry part and in New York they 
carry practically all of the coverage 
determined by compulsory insurance. 
The figures on coverage, premiums, 
and benefits for voluntary heaith in- 
surance operations ordinarily include 
this substantial volume of privately 
insured but compulsory insurance 

? Alfred M. Skolnik, “Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance Laws in the United 


States,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1952. 








against sickness costs. Special atten- 
tion will be given to this problem 
later in the article. 

In general, the estimates of volun- 
tary health insurance operations pre- 
sented here undertake to show the 
dollar amounts that the population 
pays privately to all insurance car- 
riers and the corresponding dollar 
amounts representing what the popu- 
lation receives in all insurance bene- 
fits with respect to sickness costs of 
the kinds that constitute personal loss 
of earnings and personal consump- 
tion expenditures (as defined below). 
The dollar estimates for insurance 
costs include premiums from indivi- 
duals, groups, and employers in the 
stated year. The estimates for insur- 
ance benefits include losses incurred 
by insurance companies ° and expen- 
ditures for benefits by nonprofit 
plans, health and welfare funds, self- 
insured employers, and the like— 
whether derived from current earned 
premiums or from reserves. The ob- 
jectives are estimates of the amounts 
people paid privately for voluntary 
insurance during the year and what 
they received back in benefits during 
the same year. 

The dollar estimates for sickness 
costs, similarly, include the amounts 
that employed persons lost in wages, 
salaries, and self-employment in- 
come during that year because of cur- 
rent incapacity, and the amounts the 
whole civilian population spent for 
medical care in the same year. These 
figures exclude income loss resulting 
from total incapacity beyond 6 
months’ duration (since most volun- 
tary health insurance does not try to 
cover the more extended risk) and 
from death, dismemberment, or par- 
tial disability. They also exclude loss 
from war-risk incapacity and, as 
noted earlier, work-connected injury, 
as well as all payments by the public 
through taxes and all expenditures 
for medical care by governmental 
bodies and by private (noninsurance) 
community, charitable, philanthropic, 
and other agencies. 


3 “Losses incurred” as used here exclude 
adjustment expenses; it is recognized that 
this figure somewhat overstates current 
benefit payments to policy-holders by the 
amount of reserves set aside against future 
obligations resulting from current claims. 


Table 1.—Income loss due to illness, ' 1948-52 


[In millions, except average income loss per worker] 





Item 





Average number of employed workers ?_. 
Average income loss per worker from illness $ 


Total income loss from 


Paid sick leave (subtraction) §..........__- 
Net income loss from illness. - 


Potentially insurable income loss ©. botsnnnnennstewn 
Potentially compensable income loss?7_._____....--__- 


illness 
Net cost of income-loss insurance ee) oe Maa stg 











i ey 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1982 
| — ai —|— — * 

50 | 59 | 60 | 61 | 6 
$77.00 | $78.75 | $82.95 | $89.32 | $04.08 
$4,543 | $4,646 | $4,977 | $5, 449 $5, 739 

267 | 276 297 | 303 | 315 

291 | 208 314 | 334 | ut 

4, 519 4,624 | 4,960 | 548 707 

| g903| 3,064) 3.283/ 3.572) 3°75 
-| 2,083 | 2,138 2, 286 2,480,  - 2,68 





1 Short-term or tempo non-work-connected 
disability (lasting not more t 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2 Annual tg, = - loyed persons from Bureau 
of the Census, Curr ion Reports: Annual 
Report on the Labor ered ries P-50, Nos. 13, 19, 31, 
40, 45, table 4. 

4 Average wage or salary for 7 workdays in a year, 
obtained by dividing the average annual earnings 
eer worker (table 26, Survey of Current Business, 

ational Income Number, July 1952 and July 1953) 
by 255 workdays in a year and multiplying this 
average daily wage by 7. 

‘The difference between premiums earned and 
— incurred, from table 2. Data for 1948-51 re- 
vised. 

5 Based on estimated number of persons covered 
by paid sick leave and related provisions not treated 
as insurance in table 2. Assumes that 8.2-8.4 million 


The primary measures of the risks 
to which people are exposed and 
against which they may seek insur- 
ance are the total income loss due to 
current incapacity and the total 
amount spent for medical care. Alter- 
native measures of the risks may be 
confined to parts of these totals, in 
recognition of the specific risks 
against which insurance is currently 
purchased. The measures may deal, 
for example, with only part of the 
total wage loss or with only the costs 
of hospitalization or physicians’ serv- 
ices. In the reports in this series, cur- 
rent insurance operations are related 
to, and measured against, alternative 
benchmarks to give various percent- 
ages of sickness costs met by insur- 
ance. These percentages measure how 
much of the stated total risk is met 
by insurance; they are not intended 
to measure how much of the total risk 
is met for those individuals who have 
any kind of voluntary health insur- 
ance or for those who have hospital, 
surgical, or some other particular 
kind of insurance (as distinguished 
from those who do not) or for those 
who have had some particular risk 
experience. 


Income Loss Due to Illness 


The estimate of income loss due to 
nonoccupational illness and injury 
used in this study is designed to re- 





persons with such coverage received the equivalent 
of 45 percent of their total income loss due to illness, 
See Annual Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in 
the United States, each year 1948-52; also, ‘“‘Health 
Insurance for Workers and Their Families,” 
Barkev 8S. Sanders, in — and Wages in the 
United States, by Ww. ytinsky and Associates, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1953, pp, 
217-218. 

* Total income loss reduced by 40 percent (to ex- 
clude both the first week of disabilit and otherwise 
insurable income loss covered by paid sick leave) and 
increased by the net cost of current income-loss in- 
surance. 

7 Of the potentially insurable income loss (exclud- 
ing net cost of income-loss insurance), two-thirds is 
assumed to be potentially compensable and then 
increased by net cost of income-loss insurance. 


flect only current income loss from 
short-term or temporary disability 
and the first few months of extended 
disability. As noted earlier, it excludes 
loss of future earnings arising from 
extended or permanent disability or 
from premature death. 

Table 1 shows the derivation of the 
estimate for each of the 5 years from 
1948 through 1952. The gross figures 
(total income loss from illness) cover 
income loss for nonoccupational ill- 
ness or injury, whether or not such 
losses are considered compensable 
under current insurance practice and 
whether or not they are covered by 
privately purchased insurance or by 
government programs. 

Assuming that, on the average, 7 
days were lost from work on account 
of illness during the year, the loss 
per worker equaled $94.08 in 1952. 
Applied to a labor force of 61 million, 
this figure yields a gross estimate of 
$5,739 million lost during the year. 
The gross figure was reduced by $347 
million for paid sick leave (see table 1, 
footnote 5) and increased by $315 
million for the net cost of income-loss 
insurance purchased in 1952 (table 2). 

The resulting figure of $5,707 mil- 
lion represents the net income loss in 
1952 due to non-work-connected 
short-term illness and the first 6 
months of longer-term illness; it is 
5 percent more than the 1951 figure 
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and 26 percent more than that for 
1948. 

Most accident and health insurance 
currently available for purchase ordi- 
narily does not undertake to cover 
the first few days or the first week 
of sickness (though it may do so in 
the case of accidents). The poten- 
tially insurable portion of income 
loss is estimated as $3,758 million in 
1952 (see table 1, footnote 6). 

Potentially compensable income 
loss would be lower than either of 
the preceding estimates, since a guid- 
ing principle of current insurance 
practice is that benefits should not 
exceed 50-75 percent of actual in- 
come loss. For the purposes of these 
estimates it is assumed that two- 
thirds of the potentially insurable 


income loss is compensable. This 
assumption leads to an estimate of 
$2,608 million in 1952 (see table 1, 
footnote 7). 


Insurance Against Income Loss 


Most of the voluntary insurance 
against income loss is provided by 
accident and health policies sold di- 
rectly by insurance companies on a 
group or individual basis; some of 
it is derived from membership in 
employees’ benefit organizations and 
fraternal societies, from union health 
and welfare funds, self-insuring em- 
ployers, and other sources. 

Table 2 includes data for 1948-52 
for all types of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations insuring against income 
loss. Of the total of $533 million in 


Table 2.—Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for commercial and 
other private insurance against income loss, 1948-1952 ' 


[Amounts in millions] 


Item 


Total 23___ 
Group insurance ? ¢ 
Individual insurance ! ‘ 
ie 


Total 23___ 
Group insurance 2 ¢ 
Individual insurance ? ¢ 
Other §. 


Total 
Group insurance 
Individual insurance 
Other 5 


' Premiums and losses include accident only and 
travel accident insurance, and private insurance 
company operations and self-insured arrangements 
under compulsory cash sickness or temporary dis- 
ability laws in California, New Jersey, and New 
York. 

* Includes private insurance company operations 
under compulsory temporary disability insurance 
laws. Total losses paid by all private plans under 
these laws amounted to $9.3 million, $27.1 million, 
$54.6 million, $114.7 million, and $127.0 million in the 
years 1948-52, respectively; these aggregates include 
& small amount (8-10 percent) of self-insurance, 
shown as other private insurance, below. 

_* No reduction made in the premiums or losses of 
individual insurance for accidental death and dis- 
memberment provisions in policies that insure 
against income loss. (Estimate by the Health In- 
surance Council indicates that such reductions on 
losses would be about $32 million for 1952.) Result- 
ing overstatement of income-loss insurance is as- 
sumed to offset understatement arising from omission 
of current short-term income-loss insurance in 
automobile, resident liability, life and other policies. 

‘Premiums earned for income-loss and medical 
care insurance combined (separately for group and 
individual contracts), obtained from the Spectator 
Accident Insurance Register, 1949-52. Premiums for 
group policies were adjusted to eliminate Canadian 
business and to the level of total premiums according 
to Life Insurance Association of America charts 
(Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 
Continental U.S., 1948-52) after excluding premiums 
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1948 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 
Premiums earned 


$671 $777 $848 


$545 $588 
175 210 284 | 372 | 399 
346 352 355 368 409 
24 26 32 | 37 | 40 


Losses incurred 


$278 $312 $374 $474 | $533 
124 147 203 295 | 327 
139 148 151 155 179 
15 17 20 24 27 


Loss ratios (percent) 


51.0 53.1 55.7 61.0 62.8 
70.9 70.0 71.5 79.3 82.0 
4). 2 42.0 42.5 42.1 43.8 
62. 5 65. 4 62.5 64.9 67.5 


for accidental death and dismemberment; premiumS 
were then distributed between income-loss and 
medical care insurance on the basis of these charts. 
Premiums for individual policies were adjusted to 
eliminate life insurance and Canadian business and 
to the level of total premiums as derived from data in 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce surveys (American 
Economic Security, July-August 1949-53); premiums 
were then distributed between income-loss and 
medical care insurance by reference to the mean 
amount of coverage shown in survey. Data include 
dividends and rate credits, mainly for group policies, 
and were adjusted for duplication within categories. 

5 Includes estimates for fraternal societies, union 
health and welfare funds, and employee mutual 
benefit associations, and for self-insurance under the 
California, New Jersey, and New York temporary 
disability laws and elsewhere. Information on 
fraternal accident and health business supplied by 
The Fraternal Monitor. Division between income- 
loss and medical care insurance estimated. 

¢ Losses incurred, as reported by the Spectator for 
income-loss and medical care insurance combined, 
reduced by 1.9 percent (1.7 percent in 1952) of premi- 
ums earned for group policies and 3.2 percent for 
individual policies to eliminate adjustment costs. 
Loss ratios, furnished by the Health Insurance 
Council separately for group and individual insur- 
ance for hospital and surgical-medical care and for 
income loss, were used to derive losses incurred for 
each risk; these figures were then raised or lowered 
slightly to yield the aggregate losses for all three 
risks combined. 


income-loss benefits in 1952, only 
about $27 million appears to be de- 
rived directly from organizations 
other than insurance companies sell- 
ing group and individual policies. 
Some health and welfare funds pur- 
chase their insurance from commer- 
cial companies or operate their own 
mutual insurance companies as sepa- 
rate corporations, and data for these 
funds are included, not in the $27 
million, but in the other items in the 
table. 

Income-loss insurance premiums 
increased $71 million between 1951 
and 1952 (from $777 million to $848 
million), or 9 percent. Benefits in- 
creased $59 million (from $474 million 
in 1951 to $533 million in 1952), or 
12 percent. In the same period the 
overall net loss of income rose $289 
million or 5 percent. The net cost of 
income-loss insurance—the difference 
between premiums earned and losses 
incurred—amounted to $315 million 
in 1952. The benefits equaled 63 per- 
cent of premiums and the net costs 
37 percent.* In 1951, benefits were 61 
percent of premiums; this proportion 
was only 51 per cent in 1948. 

Private insurance company and 
self-insurance operations of the tem- 
porary disability programs in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and New York are 
included in table 2 among the esti- 
mates for all private insurance pro- 
visions against income loss. These 
private operations under compulsory 
laws amounted to about 24 percent 
of all private insurance income-loss 
benefits in 1952. Since table 2 is re- 
stricted to private insurance, it does 
not include the operations of the pub- 
lic funds under the compulsory laws.5 


Private Expenditures for 
Medical Care 


The Department of Commerce 
makes annual estimates of personal 
expenditures for medical care, as part 
of its annual report on national in- 
come and product. These data pro- 


4 For adjustments for accident and dis- 
memberment insurance and offsets for in- 
come-loss insurance in automobile, resi- 
dent liability, life, and other policies, see 
footnote 3 of table 2. 


5 Benefits paid by the public funds were 
$57.1 million in 1948, $62.1 million in 1949, 
$62.8 million in 1950, $59.5 million in 1951, 
and $73.1 million in 1952. 





Table 3.—Private expenditures for medical care, 1948-52 ' 





} 


| 


concurrent with the increase in popy. 


lation, increases in prices, and growth 
of insurance and thus of total net cost 


Amount (in millions) Percentage distribution 














Item — —_————$$— $$ | : 
, ] . of insurance. The largest items of ex. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ‘ ‘ 
eG. ABU UAT pe mood” meted) ae : __  penditure have continued to be those 
Medd tock-cccckan-o '$7 288 $7,658 $8,248 $8,816 |$9,447 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 for physicians Services, hospital Sery- 
Physicians’ services 2. _- __.| 2,176 | 2,297 2,416 | 2,585 | 2,718 29.9 ~ 30.0 | “29.3. "29.1, . 98.7 soem, and drugs and appliances. In 
one services 3... _.........| 1,663 | 1,858 | 2,121 | 2,283 | 2,561 | 22.8 | 24.3) 25.7] 25.9] 27. 1948, private expenditures for hospi. 
! i eecitatthaues. atm en 895 931 95s | 1,028 | 12; 22 6 2 0. { : 
Nurses’ servives...77202-712. “| 200) 07) as) 50 "| (25) 27) ‘ao be) 12 tal services were less than expendi- 
Medicines and appliances__-__. } 1,822 | 1,829 | 1,927 | 2,111 | 2,177} 25.0) 23.9) 23.4] 23.9 23. 0 ici ’ “yj 
Siete tadeeitee beet | tures for physicians services and for 
ing and curing professions..| 272 283 07 | 318/319) &7| 371 36] 36 3.4 drugs and appliances; in 1952, they 
Administrative and other net 
costs of medical care insur- were almost as large as the former 
_ Sa ae 256 49 299 307 394 3.5 3.2 3.6 3.5 4,2 
Insurance for hospital services 192 168 189 188 233 2.6 2.2 2.3 2.1 2.5 and nearly $400 million larger than 
= physicians’ _ ___- 64 81 110 119 161 | 0.9 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.7 the latter. The percentage distriby- 
services P > P . 
Student fees for medical care ___- 4 4 4 4 5) (8) (5) (6 (5) Pe | tions of the items making up the tota] 


| 
uJ il 


' i | i 





1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from the 
Department of Commerce, National Income and 
Product of the United States, 1929-50, Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, 1951, table 30, p. 195, and 
Survey of Current Business, July 1953, table 30, p. 22. 
Excludes medical care expenditures for the Armed 
Forces and veterans, those made by public health 
and other government agencies and under work- 
men’s compensation laws, and direct expenditures 
for services by private philanthropic organizations. 

2 Addition made each year to coon reported in 
Survey of Current Business for salaries of physicians 
employed in prepayment medical service plans. 


vide the basis for the annual series 
used here, with the following adjust- 
ments and substitutions: 

(a) An upward adjustment in the 
expenditures for physicians’ services 
has been made to include the salaries 
of physicians employed by prepay- 
ment medical care plans.® 

(b) A substitution for the figure on 
expenditures for hospital services has 
been made each year in order to have 
an estimate representing income from 
patients for care in both private and 
public hospitals for the calendar year 
(the Department of Commerce source 
data deal only with the private sec- 


3 Computed from data in Hospitals, June of each 
year 1949-53. Based on income from patients for 
each year ending September 30 in all types of general 
and special short-term hospitals. Data are projected 
to December 31 of each year, and additions have been 
made for (1) nonregistered hospitals, and (2) esti- 
mated income from patients received by general and 
special long-term hospitals, mental and allied hospi 
tals, and tuberculosis sanitoriums. 

* Data from table 4. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 


billion in 1952. The increase for the 
year totaled about $630 million or 
about 7 percent, and each category 
of expenditure was higher in 1952 
than in 1951. The 1952 total is nearly 
30 percent higher than the total for 
1948, giving an average annual in- 
crease of 6 percent. The annual in- 
creases reflect expansion in expendi- 
tures for medical services and goods 


of private expenditures for medica] 
care has shown relatively little 
change from year to year, except for 
the rise in the proportion expended 
for hospital care. 


Insurance Against Medical Care 
Costs 


The financial operations of all vol- 
untary medical care insurance in the 
5-year period 1948-52 are summar- 
ized in table 4. 

Earned insurance income increased 
by 132 percent during the 5 years; the 
increase was 101 percent for hospital- 
ization insurance and 225 percent for 
insurance against the costs of physi- 
cians’ services. Benefit expenditures 
advanced at an even faster rate; by 
1952 they were 165 percent greater 


Table 4.—Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for voluntary 
insurance against the costs of medical care, 1948-52 ' 


{Amounts in millions} 


Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
tors of the economy). ns mee — 
. . Jarnes nceome 

(c) The net cost of medical care enh aie ail 
insurance, as determined from table Mates beateus ese $862 $1, 016 $1, 291 $1, 660 $2,002 
: Hospital services. _.__._. 647 707 SOY 1, OS5 1, 308 
5, is substituted for the figures for physicians’ services 18 af a4 ee $00 
insurance net costs; the Department ables — asthe 
of Commerce figures cover net cost of er ae —_ | 
both income-loss insurance and medi- Total aat S60 $767 $992 $1,353 $1, 608 
; Hospital services 155 539 680 897 1, O71 

cal care insurance and are somewhat = py ficians’ services. 131 28 312 156 
less precise than the data obtained at San eel 
a later date for this analysis. ores Garee © — 
Table 3 gives the data for private Re 3 75.5 76.8 81.5 80.3 
expenditures for medical care for Hospital services.._..-.-. a 70.3 76. 2 78. 3 82.7 82.1 
Physicians’ services............... 70. 2 73.8 73.9 79.3 77.0 


each of the 5 years 1948-52. The 
civilian population spent about $9.4 


6 Similar adjustments for dentists and 
nurses employed in prepayment plans do 
not substantially alter the Department of 
Commerce figures, since the adjustments 
are less than $0.5 million. 


10 





! Data for 1948-51 summarize detailed presenta- 
tions in earlier articles in this series; data for 1952 
from table 5. The term “physicians’ services’ 
covers the services of surgeons (the largest com- 
ponent) and other types of “yh including 
roentgenologists, and a small amount of dental, 
nursing, and related services and appliances. The 
term ‘“‘hospital services’’ covers some services other 
than those received from hospitals, such as X-ray 


services not furnished as part of the hospital services 
and emergency accident care. 

2 A large proportion of commercial insurance com- 
panies had net losses from underwriting either their 
individual or their group accident and health insur 
ance business, or both, in 1951 and 1952; more non- 
profit insurance carriers reported in 1951 and 1982 
than in 1950 an excess of benefit expenditures plus 
operating costs over total earned income. 
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than the 1948 amounts, with a higher 
rate of expansion for physicians’ 
services than for hospital care bene- 
fits. 
Table 5 gives in more detail 1952 
financial data for all forms of medi- 
cal care insurance by type of insur- 
ance or plan. The classification used 
in the 1952 table differs somewhat 
from that used in previous years, in 
order to meet requests for aggregates 
for the different classes of medical 
care insurance carriers or plans. 

The proportion of total premium 
and of total expenditures assigned to 
hospitalization insurance did not 
change substantially from 1951 to 
1952. Indeed, premiums for this in- 
surance have accounted for about 65 
percent and the benefits for about 
66-70 percent of the totals since 1949. 
Hospitalization insurance continued 
in 1952 to be the leading form of medi- 
cal care insurance being purchased. 


In 1952, as in the four preceding 
years for which comparable data are 
available, Blue Cross plans were the 
largest single class of voluntary medi- 
cal care insurance. Benefit payments 
under the Blue Cross plans accounted 
for 34 percent of all expenditures for 
benefits; their hospitalization benefits 
of $541 million accounted for more 
than half of all hospitalization bene- 
fits paid. Group commercial insur- 
ance was second to Blue Cross in both 
insurance premiums and benefit pay- 
ments, with premiums also in excess 
of half a billion dollars. Commercial 
group companies were the leading in- 
surers against the costs of physicians’ 
services, slightly exceeding the Blue 
Shield plans; they provided about 36 
percent of these benefits. Their bene- 
fit payments for physicians’ services 
were, however, slightly less than the 
combined benefit payments made for 
physicians’ services by Blue Cross, 


Table 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care benefits of voluntary 
insurance, by type of carrier or plan, 1952 


Earne 


{Amounts in millions] 


1 income Expenditures for benefits ! 











Type of insurance carrier or plan For per. n= phe | as gt 
lotal hospital pa del Total | hospital cians’ | fet © 
Services?) oo rvices 3 services ?| serv- — 
| | ices 4 
| | 
Cs $2, 001.6 | $1,302.7 | $608.9 | ‘$1, 607.9 | $1,070.2 | $537.7 80.3 
Blue Cross and affiliated organizations 616.2 605.7 | 10.5 | 550.1 | 540.8 | 9.3 89.3 
Blue Shield plans ¢ Se 235.1 11.0 224.1 186.4 8.8 177.6 79.3 
Other medical society-sponsored plans’ 25.0 6.2 18.8 21.6 | 6.2 15.4 | 86. 4 
Other nonprofit plans: 
Community-wide plans 23. 2 8.3 14.9 17.9 65) 11.4] 77.2 
Consumer-sponsored plans Ta 3.4 3.8 5.9 | 2.7 | 3.2 81.9 
Fraternal societies * ; 7.9 3.7 4.2 5.3 | 2.5 | 2.8 | 67.1 
Union health and welfare funds * 66.4 | 39.9 26. 5 63.8 38.7 | 25.1 | 96. 1 
Employer and/or employee plans 47.2 23.6 23. 6 43.8 21.5 22.3 | 92.8 
Student health services '° 5.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 | 2.0 | 3.0 100. 0 
Private group clinics with prepay 
ment !! 10.8 3.1 7.7 9.4 2.7 6.7 87.0 
Commercial insurance: 
Group . 569. 0 338. 0 231.0 498. 1 304.2 | 193.9 87.5 
Individual 388. 6 257.8 130.8 200. 6 133. 6 67.0 51.6 





'! Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organiza- 
tions; losses incurred, for commercial insurance. 

? Includes some income or expenditures for out- 
patient services. 

‘Includes some income and expenditures for 
services other than those received from physicians 
(nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

‘Includes about $10 million paid under the State 
temporary disability insurance laws of California 
and New York. Hospitalization benefits through 
Eevee carriers were $4.0 million in California; 

spital and physician benefits through private 
carriers in New York were $6.1 million. Hospitali- 
zation cash benefits paid by the State fund in Cali- 
fornia (not included in the table) were $3.3 million. 

‘ Addition made to the data reported for 81 plans 
by the Blue Cross Commission for one plan not 
reported and for Health Services, Inc. Data for 
medical-surgical insurance under 5 combined Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans shown under Blue Shield 
Plans. Division between hospital and physicians’ 
Services estimated for 2 of the 6 Blue Cross plans 
that write both types of insurance on basis of enroll- 
ment and premiums. 
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* Excludes amounts for hospital insurance reported 
by Blue Shield Commission for 4 combined Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans (included in data reported 
by Blue Cross Commission, above). Division be- 
tween hospital and physicians’ services estimated 
for 6 plans on basis of enrollment and premiums. 

? Covers 5 nonprofit plans sponsored or controlled 
by medical societies; excludes plans underwritten 
by commercial insurance companies. 

5’ Estimated on basis of total accident and health 
insurance of such societies. Data on payments to 
lodge doctors nct available. 

® Covers only those funds or portions of funds used 
for the direct purchase of medical care without an 
intermediary insurance company or plan. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Not strictly comparable to 1951 data because 1 
eo previously classified as a private group clinic, 
been reclassified as a community-wide plan. 

12 See footnotes 4 and 6 of table 2 for the method of 
developing these figures. 


Blue Shield, and other nonprofit 
plans sponsored by medical societies, 
which together equaled 38 percent of 
the total. Plans not connected with 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or commer- 
cial insurance organizations provided 
only 8 percent of the total benefit ex- 
penditures for hospital services but as 
much as 17 percent of the benefit ex- 
penditures for physicians’ services. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


Tables 1-4 show the dollar amounts 
of income loss and of private medical 
care expenditures for the years from 
1948 through 1952; they also show the 
dollar volume of voluntary insurance 
against these losses or expenditures. 
The relations between insurance 
benefits and sickness costs measure 
the accomplishment of voluntary in- 
surance in providing against these 
risks. Table 6 (condensed by omitting 
the data in the preceding tables for 
1949 and 1950) summarizes the basic 
data on sickness costs and insurance 
benefits and shows the value of the 
current insurance for each of the 
years 1948, 1951, and 1952 in terms 
of percentage of sickness costs met by 
insurance. 

The first three lines of table 6 
measure voluntary insurance protec- 
tion against income loss due to sick- 
ness. Benefit payments for income 
loss in the 5-year period have risen 
92 percent—from $278 million in 1948 
to $533 million in 1952—while total 
(net) income loss rose 26 percent, 
from a total of $4,519 million ($2,993 
million with a 1-week waiting period) 
to a total of $5,707 million ($3,758 
million with a 1-week waiting period). 
Insurance met 6.2 percent of the total 
loss in 1948, 8.7 percent in 1951, and 
9.3 percent in 1952 (line 1). When 
measured against the smaller index of 
income loss (total minus the loss re- 
sulting from 1 week of incapacity), 
the percentages were 9.3 in 1948, 13.3 
in 1951, and 14.2 in 1952 (line 2). 
Measured against the index of poten- 
tially compensable income loss (line 
3), benefits covered 13.3 percent of 
this loss in 1948, 19.1 percent in 1951, 
and 20.4 percent in 1952. In this third 
measure the net increase in protec- 
tion in the 5 years has been at the 
rate of about 1.4 percentage points a 
year. 


il 





Table 6.—Income loss, private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 
carriers, 1948, 1951, and 1952 





















































[Amounts in millions] 
| Percentage of sickness | 
| 1948 1951 | 1952 | costs met by insurance | 
| Income- Income | Income- 
Benchmark ! | loss Vol- loss Vol- loss Vol- | 
| and/or | untary | and/or | untary | and/or | untary | 
| medical | jnsur- | medical | jnsur- | medical | jnsur- 1948 1951 1952 | 
care ance care ance care ance | 
expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | expendi-| benefits | | 
tures tures tures 
tfackas ong Pee? te | “Tarr 
pe once we dep ee EE ae eee eee oT $278 $5, 418 $474 $5, 707 $533 6.2 8.7 
2 | Potentially insurable income loss (with 1-week waiting period) 2, 993 278 3, 572 474 3, 758 533 | 9.3 13.3 | re ; 
3 | Potentially compensable income loss BILE S.. winten on reese ak eel 2, 083 278 2, 480 474 2,6 533 | 13.3) 191 29.4] 3 
4 | Total medical care expenditures. -______--- | 7,288 606 8, 816 1, 353 9, 447 1,608} 83) 15.3! 17.0] 4 
5 Physicians services only 2, 240 151 2, 684 456 2, 87 538 | 76.7) 217.0) 18.7] 5 
6 | Hospital services only Pieri. fd debi hiss Ge ekw'e -ocolecmetepannuys 1, 855 455 2, 471 897 | 2,7 1,070 | 24.5 36.3 | 38.3) § 
7 | Physicians’ and hospital services only?...-._- -__________. dee dn 4, 095 606 5, 155 1,353 | 5,673 1,608 | 14.8 26.2/ 28.31 7 
8 | Medical care expenditures currently insurable under some com- | | 
I an —- « 2 ee A eS RE ET 5, 067 606 6, 301 1, 353 6, 919 1,608 | 12.0 21.5| 22] 8 
9 edical care expenditures potentially insurable under present | | | 
forms of voluntary insurance §._............-...-.--..-.--.-----| 5,798 606 7,087 1,353 | 7,672 1,608 | 10.5) 191) 21.0] 9 
10 | Income loss plus total medical care expenditures === | 11,807 884} 14,234 1,827} 15,154 2141| 7.5| 128] 14.11/49 
11 | Income loss plus physicians’ and hospital services only 7__.______. } 8, 614 884 10, 573 1,827 | 11,380 2141) 10.3; 17.3] 18.8) n 
12 | Potentially insurable income loss and medical care expenditures *_| 8, 791 884 10, 659 1,827 11,430 2141} 10.1 17.1 | 18.7 12 
13 | Potentially compensable income loss and potentially insurable | | | | 
medical care expenditures *._._...-...-..-.--.--------.---.----- | 7,881 | 884 9,567 |  1,827| 10,280 2,141] 11.2} 191] 208/13 
! | | 








and one-tenth of the expenditures for drugs, plus the net cost of medical care 
insurance. 

5 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 
nurses plus one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances plus the net cost 
of medical care insurance. 

6 Combines lines | and 4. 

7 Combines lines 1 and 7. 

§ Combines lines 2 and 9. 

* Combines lines 3 and 9. 


1 Except as noted, represents estimated income loss or private expenditure for 
medical care (from tables 1 and 3) plus appropriate addition for net costs of in- 
surance (from tables 2 and 4). 

2 Slight overstatement because total benefit payments—but not the bench- 
mark—unavoidably include some payments for services ot her than those received 
from physicians (nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

3 Both expenditures and insurance benefits contain some expenditures included 
as hospital services that were out-patient services. 

4 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, and dentists 





Included in the income-loss pay- 
ments of $533 million in 1952 is an 
estimated $127 million paid by private 
insurance companies or self-insurers 
with respect to coverage under the 
compulsory temporary disability in- 
surance laws of California, New Jer- 
sey, and New York; such payments 
under these programs accounted for 
24 percent of all benefit payments by 
private carriers in 1952. The percent- 
age was about the same in 1951. In 
1948, when private insurance com- 
panies were writing insurance under 
the temporary disability insurance 
law of only one State (California), 
the amount of private income-loss 
benefits attributable to this law was 
approximately $9 million and made up 
about 3 percent of the total privately 
paid in that year. 

If private insurance against non- 
work-connected income loss is re- 
garded as only that insurance written 
entirely outside the provisions of 
compulsory public laws, the benefits 
paid in 1952 should be reduced by the 
$127 million attributed to private in- 
surance under these laws. The bench- 
mark may then be adjusted down- 
ward to exclude the income lost by 
those protected by the public laws, 
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whether their coverage was effected 
by the public funds, by private insur- 
ance carriers, or by self-insurance. 
With such an adjusted benchmark 
and using only the entirely voluntary 
insurance benefit amount of $406 mil- 
lion (the total minus the $127 mil- 
lion), the percentages shown in the 
tabulation below are obtained; the 
corresponding unadjusted figures 
from table 6 are given for compari- 
son: 


Percentage met by 

insurance, 1952 
Benchmark T — 
Un- 


| adjusted ! Adjusted 2 


Total (net)... ....... 9.3 9.3 
Potentially insurable in- 
| nse aI 14.2 13.8 
Potentially compensable 
NN 20.4 19.8 





1 From table 6. 

2 Excludes income losses for 12.3 million persons 
eligible for benefits under public temporary dis- 
ability insurance programs, at an estimated $107 per 
capita. (Estimates of eligibles and of per capita loss 
were based on reports of coverage and of total covered 
wages under the five public programs.) Private in- 
surance under public laws ($127 million) is assumed 
to have had a loss ratio of 82 percent in making the 
“adjusted” calculations, using the methodology in 
tables 1 and 6. 


Thus, the effect of narrowing the 


benchmarks by excluding the entire 
coverage effected under public laws 
and taking account of only strictly 
voluntary private insurance reduces 
somewhat the indexes of income-loss 
protection achieved by private insur- 
ance. If it were assumed that persons 
eligible for benefits under public laws 
have some need for, and interest in, 
supplementary private protection, 
and that they are “at risk” for some 
private insurance, the reduction in 
the benchmarks would have been less 
and the adjusted percentages of in- 
come loss met by entirely private in- 
surance, shown in the tabulation, 
would be lower. 

Between 1948 and 1952, medical 
care insurance benefits expanded 
nearly threefold (line 4 of table 6). 
These benefits met 8.3 percent of total 
medical care expenditures in 1948 
and 17.0 percent in 1952. Insurance 
protection increased at the rate of 
nearly 2 percentage points a year. 
Private expenditures for medical 
services of all kinds increased from 
$7.3 billion in 1948 to $9.4 billion in 
1952 (29 percent); the corresponding 
insurance benefits increased from 
$606 million to $1,608 million (165 
percent). 
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When insurance protection is meas- 
ured against narrower benchmarks, 
it is seen from the table that in 1952 
insurance met 18.7 percent of the cost 
for physicians’ services (line 5), 38.3 
percent for hospital services (line 6), 
and 28.3 percent for both (line 7) .7 

There are prepayment plans that 
provide a wide range of benefits, in- 
cluding physicians’ services in the 
home, Office, and hospital, diagnostic 
services, dental care, and drugs, as 
well as hospitalization, and the en- 
rollment in these plans has been in- 
creasing. Table 6 therefore includes 
a benchmark that contains items po- 
tentially insurable under such com- 
prehensive prepayment plans (line 8). 
Measured against this benchmark, in- 
surance payments met 23.2 percent of 
costs in 1952, in contrast to 12.0 per- 
cent in 1948. While most of the in- 
crease in the 5-year period results 
from expansion of insurance against 


7The insurance industry reports that, 
at the end of 1952, 57 percent of the popu- 
lation had some insurance protection 
against hospital expenses, 46 percent 
against surgical expenses, and 22 percent 
against medical expenses. (Annual Survey 
of Accident and Health Coverage in the 
United States, as of December 31, 1952, 
Health Insurance Council, Sept. 1953, p.7.) 
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hospital costs and the costs of physi- 
cians’ services in the hospital, some 
of it represents expansion in insur- 
ance against the cost of physicians’ 
home and office calls, dental benefits, 
and the cost of drugs. 

The benchmark in line 9 of the 
table most nearly represents the types 
of benefits available through the rela- 
tively new “major medical expense” 
insurance or the combination of the 
older forms of voluntary insurance 
and of “major medical expense” (or 
“catastrophic”) insurance. The pro- 
portion of this benchmark met by in- 
surance in 1952 was 21.0 percent; it 
had been 10.5 percent in 1948. 

If total income loss and medical 
care expenditures are combined, 14.1 
percent of the $15.2 billion private 
cost of sickness in 1952 was met by 
insurance benefits of $2.1 billion (line 
10). If the measurement is made 
against a benchmark that includes 
only physicians’ and hospital services 
plus income loss, insurance accounted 
for 10.3 percent in 1948 and for 18.8 
percent in 1952 (line 11). If measure- 
ment is made against potentially in- 
surable private medical care expendi- 
tures and income loss (line 12), the 
proportion of sickness costs met by 


insurance in 1952 was 18.7 percent; 
if made against potentially insurable 
medical costs plus potentially com- 
pensable income loss, insurance met 
20.8 percent, nearly twice the achieve- 
ment in 1948. 


The data presented in this analysis 
provide a means of measuring the 
present extent and the growth of vol- 
untary health insurance in the past 
5 years. In terms of premium income 
and expenditures (as well as in popu- 
lation coverage) , voluntary health in- 
surance has been expanding rapidly. 
Increase in the dollar volume of in- 
surance is partly offset by increase in 
population and in the costs of sick- 
ness. There has been a nearly three- 
fold expansion in insurance benefit 
amounts for medical care between 
1948 and 1952, yielding a twofold ex- 
pansion in the effective insurance 
protection. Income-loss insurance has 
been growing more slowly, with a 
doubling in benefit amounts and a 
50-percent increase in effective insur- 
ance protection over the same 5-year 
period. Most of the costs of sickness 
incurred annually by the civilian 
population as a whole are still being 
carried as private losses and expendi- 
tures. 
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State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 


7 ee ip 


Amendments to the unemployment insurance laws adopted 
by the State legislatures in 1953 centered on benefit rates, dis~ 
qualifications, and experience rating. A summary of the changes 
in these and other provisions governing the unemployment in- 
surance programs is presented in the following pages. 


NEMPLOYMENT _ insurance 
| | legislation enacted in 1953, 
like that in the past few years, 
presents a mixed picture of increases 
in benefit levels coupled with more 
restrictive disqualification provisions 
and changes in experience rating to 
permit assignment of lower tax rates. 
Presumably these changes reflect the 
greater concentration of public atten- 
tion on certain aspects of the pro- 
gram’s operations and were designed 
to accomplish specific purposes. 
Weekly benefit amounts were raised 
in line with increases in wage and 
price levels; disqualification provi- 
sions were tightened in an attempt to 
bar payment of benefits to claimants 
or classes of claimants under certain 
conditions; and, on the basis of rising 
reserves and low benefit costs, the tax 
burden on employers was lowered. 
Twenty-six States modified their 
benefit provisions, most of these in an 
upward direction; 25 States changed 
their experience-rating provisions; 
and 24 amended the language of their 
disqualifications. 

All 46 State legislatures that met 
in 1953, with the exception of Utah, 
had before them proposed amend- 
ments to the unemployment insur- 
ance law.! While more than 1,500 
such amendments were dropped into 
the legislative hoppers, less than 200 
were finally enacted into law. In only 
four States—Delaware, Michigan, 
Missouri, and South Carolina—of 
those considering unemployment in- 
surance bills did the legislatures ad- 
journ without making any change in 
their laws. The more important of the 
changes that were enacted are de- 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Policy and Legislation, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of Labor. 

1 No changes in the District of Columbia 
law were considered by Congress in 1953. 
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scribed in this article; the benefit 
provisions, as of December 1, 1953, 
are summarized in table 1. Several of 
the amendments will not be fully ef- 
fective until some time in 1954. 


Coverage 


As in the past few legislative ses- 
sions, little attention was given to ex- 
tending the protection of unemploy- 
ment insurance to groups now 
excluded. Of the changes in the defi- 
nition of employment adopted in 15 
States, amendments were significant 
in only five States. 

Connecticut provided mandatory 
coverage for State employees and 
authorized elective coverage for em- 
ployees of its political subdivisions. 
Benefit payments made to such em- 
ployees are to be financed on a reim- 
bursable rather than a contributory 
basis. Wisconsin broadened its cover- 
age of State employees to include 
those paid on an annual salary basis 
and changed from a contributory to a 
reimbursable basis of financing, simi- 
lar to that used in New York. The 
State of Washington extended cover- 
age to employees of public utility dis- 
tricts and public power authorities. 

Florida and South Dakota extended 
the coverage of their laws to include 
large seasonal operations that could 
not previously be covered, though 
they had more than eight workers, 
because they did not operate for as 
long as 20 weeks. 

During the 1953 legislative sessions, 
12 States amended in part their defi- 
nitions of “employment” and “wages” 
to accord with the 1950 changes in 
the definitions of these terms in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Thirty-three States, altogether, have 
made such changes since 1950. Not all 
the amended State definitions are 
completely consistent with the Fed- 


eral definitions, however. Conse. 
quently the types of employment | 
covered under some State laws wil] | 
be more inclusive than those coy. | 
ered by the Federal Act and those 
covered under other State laws will be 
less inclusive. 


Benefit Provisions 


Twenty-six States amended their 
benefit provisions in one or more re- 
spects, with most of the amendments 
increasing benefits—at least for some 
claimants. At the same time, the 
changes in some State laws will re- 
duce the benefit rights of certain 
claimants or exclude from protection 
certain workers, usually those with 
low earnings, who would have been 
eligible under the former provisions. 

Base period and benefit year.—Ver- 
mont changed from a uniform to an 
individual base period? and benefit 
year? with a lag of 4-7 months be- 
tween them. Alaska changed from an 
individual to a uniform base period 
and benefit year; the benefit year be- 
gins with the first full week in July, 
and the base period is the preceding 
calendar year. In Massachusetts the 
base period—formerly the last 4 quar- 
ters ending not less than 4 months 
before the beginning of the benefit 
year—is to be the first 4 of the last 
5 completed calendar quarters. North 
Carolina also changed its base period. 
The period had been defined as the 
preceding calendar year for benefit 
years beginning between July 1 to De- 
cember 31, and as the next to the last 
calendar year for benefit years begin- 
ning between January 1 and June 30. 
The amendment makes the base pe- 
riod the first 4 of the last 6 completed 
calendar quarters. 

The lag period between the end of 
the base period and the beginning of 
the benefit year was increased in 


2The period of covered employment 
that is used in determining a worker's 
benefit rights. 

3 The 1-year period in which a worker 
may draw the benefits to which he has 
been found entitled on the basis of his 
benefit rights in the preceding base period. 
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Alaska and reduced in the other three 
states. The shorter the lag period is, 
the more nearly can benefits reflect 
current wage loss, because a worker’s 
penefits are based on more up-to-date 
wage experience. 

Qualifying wages or employment.— 
To be entitled to benefits, a worker 
must have earned at least a specified 
amount of wages or have worked in 
at least a minimum number of weeks, 
or both, within his base period. In 17 
States the qualifying earnings or em- 
ployment provisions were amended in 
1953. 

Eleven of these States increased the 
minimum qualifying wage require- 
ment; in seven * the increase was the 
result of an increase in the minimum 
weekly amount. Alaska and Connecti- 
cut increased their flat qualifying 
amounts—Alaska from $150 to $300 
and Connecticut from $240 to $300; in 
the latter State, a new requirement 
was added—that the worker claiming 
benefits for a second benefit year must 
have earned at least $150 since the 
beginning of his previous benefit year. 

Rhode Island changed from a fiat 
qualifying requirement of $300 to 30 
times the weekly benefit amount (a 
range of $300—750) ; thus, all individ- 
uals whose weekly benefit amount is 
more than the minimum must have 
earned more than under the old for- 
mula to qualify, and all individuals 
will have to have had employment in 
more than 1 quarter, except for those 
with earnings of $750 or more in 1 
quarter. 

Tennessee formerly required earn- 
ings equal to 25 times the weekly 
benefit amount at the minimum and 
30 times for all other benefit amounts. 
It now requires earnings equal to 40 
times the weekly benefit rate for 
amounts from $5 to $15 and 50 times 
the weekly benefit for amounts from 
$16 to $26. Approximately 20-26 weeks 
of work are thus necessary to qualify 
—one of the most stringent qualifying 
requirements in the country. Mon- 
tana, where base-period earnings equal 
to at least 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount had been necessary, changed 
to a requirement of 1'2 times high- 
quarter earnings. 


‘Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Ver- 


mont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 
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Three States retained their former 
basic qualifying requirements but 
added provisions that will make it 
more difficult for some individuals to 
qualify. Nebraska changed from a flat 
qualifying requirement of $300 to a 
requirement that the individual must 
have earned at least $150 in wages in 
each of 2 quarters. Such a provision 
will bar some individuals who have 
earned considerably more than $300. 

Oklahoma retained the qualifying 
requirement of earnings equal to 20 
times the weekly benefit amount but 
added a provision that some wages 
must have been earned in at least 2 
quarters. Since the weekly benefit is 
computed as 1/20 of wages in the high 
quarter, this change will mean that 
all workers must actually have base- 
period earnings of more than 20 times 
their weekly benefit amount in order 
to qualify for benefits. 

Vermont kept its qualifying re- 
quirement of earnings equal to 30 
times the weekly benefit amount but 
added that 1/3 of the qualifying 
wages must have been earned in the 
third and fourth quarters of the base 
period. For those with full-time em- 
ployment in the first half of the base 
period, the qualifying requirement 
may be as much as 57-64 times the 
weekly benefit amount. 

Georgia, Ohio, and South Dakota 
adopted slightly more liberal qualify- 
ing requirements for some claimants. 

Maximum weekly benefit amount.— 
As in the past two legislative sessions, 
the emphasis in 1953 was on adjust- 
ing the maximum weekly benefit 
amount to reflect the higher wage 
levels rather than on extending the 
duration of benefits. Twenty States 
raised the basic maximum weekly 
benefit amount by amounts varying 
from $1 to $6. Alaska increased its 
maximum weekly benefit amount to 
$35; Wisconsin to $33; 9 States5 to 
$30; Colorado and Oklahoma to $28; 
Maine to $27; Georgia, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and Tennessee to $26; 
South Dakota to $25; and Montana to 
$23. Of these 20 States, 18 raised the 
amount of wages that the claimant 
must have earned to qualify for the 
new maximum, and an additional 
~ 5 Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 


vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


State (Rhode Island), which did not 
increase its maximum, also increased 
the amount of earnings necessary to 
qualify for it. In some cases, as shown 
in table 2, the increases were substan- 
tial, and disproportionate to the in- 
crease in benefit rates as compared 
with other States. 

Even with the adjustments enacted 
in the 1953 legislative sessions the 
maximum basic weekly benefit is more 
than 50 percent of the average weekly 
wages of all covered workers in the 
State only in Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, and North Carolina. If maxi- 
mum augmented weekly benefits— 
that is, benefits including maximum 
dependents’ allowances—are consid- 
ered, the maximum weekly benefit is 
more than 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage in seven additional 
States.* It is interesting to note that, 
while in 1953 the maximum weekly 
benefit for claimants not entitled to a 
dependents’ allowance was less than 
50 percent of the average weekly wage 
in 48 States, in 1939 the maximum 
weekly benefit was more than 50 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage of 
covered workers in 48 States. 

At the end of the 1953 legislative 
sessions the maximum basic weekly 
benefit amounts ranged from $20 to 
$35, with maximum augmented weekly 
benefits as high as $70, distributed as 
follows: 


| Without depen- | With maximum 





’ - dependents’ 
re dents’ allowance | owance 
Maximum | : 

Denefit lp ‘| lp t 
ne r ercent | ,, ercen 
Number of Number 


at of 





} 0} 
e | covered covered 
| Seanee jworkers !) States posutens 
i 

$45 or more ae ee 4 6.3 
og _ EE Ea 2 2.0 
32-35 mains 2 | 2.3 3 11.6 
* FEB Te 16,4: RRR 
26-28 si 4) 2.8} 1 6.4 
25 sa a); SR as 
23-28. . ..-.- 4) > ft CN Rae ee 
> NCS 5 | 7.4) 1 | 0.6 





1 Average monthly covered employment in 195?. 


Twenty States, with 55.0 percent of 
the covered workers, now provide a 
maximum weekly benefit of $30 or 
more, including the maximum de- 
pendents’ allowance in three of these 





8 Alaska, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, North Dakota, and Wy- 
oming. 
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Table 1.—Significant benefit provisions of State unemployment insurance laws, December 1, 1953 
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Weekly benefit amount ! Total benefits payable in benefit year 
} Earnings | 2 
‘ | | disregarded in | ; | | 
Qeiivies Computation | For total unemployment omostns Coneteticn Minimum Maximum 
State | ees or (fraction of weekly | (fraction o manera ———— en 
} employment high-quarter } benefits | total base- 
| in base period ! “a for partial | period wage | Weeks of | | Week 
wages, unless : dits unk total eeks of 
otherwise | Minimum * | Maximum 3 owe | a ~ unless | Amount otal un- | Amount? | poe un- 
} indicated) 2 ployment | otherwise | employ- mploy- 
| indicated) 5 | ment® | ‘om n 
Ri 
| 
| ene 35 times wba and DS le ete eS $6. 00 |. ee 1/3 70. 00 11+ | $440 20 
$112.01 in 1 quarter. 
cc ee eet |2.1-1.2% of annual 8. 00-10. 00 35. 00-70. 00 |$10____- ..|§ 32-30%. 96. 00 12 910-1 ,820 | % 
wages, plus 20% 
wha for each de- 
pendent up to wba. | 
| eee 30 times wba and (1/25plus$2foreach | 5.00-7.00| 20.00-26.00 |$5..........__. "NERS Tes 50. 00 10 | 400-520 | 20 
wages in 2quarters.| dependent up to $6. | 
Ark... 30 times wba__-.---- i ae | 7.00 oe ERE tae 70. 00 10 352 | 16 
Calif___../30 times wba or 14% [1/19-1/23........_--- 10.00 Ae "aS aa 150. 00 15-12+ | 650 | 6 
times high-quarter | 
wages, whichever } 
is less, but not less 
than $300. 
CS eee ll, Ee |, ee 7.00 | 328. 00-35.00 /$3____- SS Bee 70.00 10-26 =| * 560-910 6 20-98 
Conn __-_.|$300 and wages in 2 il /26, plus $3 for each 8.00-11.00 | 30.00-45.00 |$3.........._- | Seer a. 120. 00 15-10 |780-1,170 | 6 
quarters. dependent up to | 
| 1/2 wba. 
Del_____.|30 times wba____.-_- _. 3 SSS 7.00 25 Oh 77.00 €11 650 | % 
D. Cisse 25 times wba up to /1/23, plus $1 for each 6. 00-7. 00 3 20.00 7 of wba BA ers 75.00 | 124-10+ | 3400 2% 
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| 
Fla____-_|30 times wba and \1/18- es 5.00 Se | eae 22 38. 00 7+ | 320 16 
wages in 2 quarters. 
Cee 35-45+ times wba /1/25._............--- 5.00 | eee ae |Uniform. 100. 00 i 520 | 20 
and $100 in 1 quar- | } | 
ter. \g2 | 
Hawaii__.|30 times wba_____-_- 11/25. 5.00 | re Uniform. 100. 00 | 20 500 | 20 
Idaho-___|25-38 times wba; [1/19-1/25_. 10. 00 25.00 3 of wha 40-26 % . 100.00 | 10 650 | 26 
$150 in 1 quarter 
and wages in 2 | 
quarters. | | 
eS ee \1/20 a, ee 10. 00 fee |5 46-33%. 185.00 |*18+-10 | 702 | 6 
Ind_.___.|$250 and $150 in last 11/25. 1 a oT 5.00 27.00 \$3 from other (1/4. ._........- 62. 00 12+-6+ | 540 20 
2 quarters. | than regular | | 
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$156 in 1 quarter. dependent up to $8. 
Mass. .... RH 1/20, plus $2 for each 7. 00-9. 00 SO 0.22... -....... SRG cow nitpdeeed 150. 00 21+-6 | 650-(3) 26 
dependent, total | | | 
not to exceed av- | 
erage weekly wage.| | } 
Mich____|14 weeks of employ- |67-53% ofaverage | 6.00-7.00 | 27.00-35.00 |Up to 1/2 basic |2/3 weeks of 57.00 9+ | 540-700 | 20 
ment at more than| weekly wage plus | | wha.4 employment. 
$8. $1 or $2 per depen- | 
on by schedule 
} | 
Minn___.|$400 with $300 in 1 2.6-1.0% of annual 11.00 | 4 ee 5 41-26%. 165. 00 15 780 26 
quarter and $100 | wages. | | 
another quarter, or | | 
Miss ___..|30 times wba_______- | i a 3.00 30.00 |$2.............. Uniform. 48.00 | 16 | 480 | 16 
Mo... __.|Wages in 2 quarters. 11/25 sta ails ian 7.50 tL , | RE (7) (?) 600 24 
Mont____|14times a eS 7.00 23.00 | (8). Uniform : 140. 00 20 460 | 20 
ter wages and hg 
in high quar | | 
Nebr_-_-_-. $300 with $150 i = © wertame (SE eres 10.00 26. 00 \Up to 1/2 wha 4.|1/3. . .......... 100. 00 10 520 | 2 
each of 2 quarters ss 
ee 30 times wba____.__- 1/25, plus $3 forlde- | $8.00-11.00 | $30.00-50.00 |$3...........__- Rie tercdoceeas $80. 00 10 = |$780-1, 300) % 
} pendent and $5 for | 
| each additional de-| 
| ‘bata up to $20, | | | | 
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| quarter wages. | | 
ES Nee, 2. 2-1.2% of annual | 7.00 30. 00 ($3 Pacdaosetcc ca Uniform - - ...-- 182. 00 26 7 6 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Significant benefit provisions of State unemployment insurance laws, December 1, 1953—Continued 

































































| Weekly benefit amount ! ‘teed Total benefits payable in benefit year 
| re arnings 
} $Gai disregarded in 
Qualifying | x , For total unemployment computing Computation Minimum Maximum 
wages or (poate : weekly (fraction of 
State employment | webquabeet wee, a Welsd wiiits'ee 
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| “Ofherwise” | Minimums | Maximams| _,wmem- credits unless | 4mount | ‘otal Un | amount | total un- 
indicated) 2 he ployment ‘ otherwise employ- employ- 
aniait | | indicated) § ment ¢ ment ® 
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ment and $240. for —— dependent | | 
up to $5. } | 
Okla _... |20 times hyo 2. eee 10.00 | 0) See ] ae | 67.00 6+ 616 22 
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wages. | 
(py ete: wha and oo ee 10.00 2 fee 43-34% - -....--| 130. 00 13 780 26 
120 in 1 quarter. | } 
= times wha-_.....- | ES SE 10.00 25.00 |$5......-------.|35-27% metal 104. 00 10+-6+ 650 26 
8.C 30 times wba and SRN fees S. eee. 5.00 | aren Wee... cc |Uniform_-----_-| 90. 00 18 360 18 
$100 in 1 quarter. | | } ? 
8. Dak__.|1% times high-quar- |! /20-1 /23_____....... 8.00 yt gine ak aah 136-22 % - dal 80.00 10 500 20 
ter wages and $150 | | 
in 1 quarter or | 
wages in 2 quarters | 
if base-period | | 
wages are $600 or | 
more. if hati 
Tenn 50 times wha and $75 1 /21-1 /25___..._.....| 5.00 _ . 5 ee 110. 00 22 572 22 
in 1 quarter (40 if | | 
wha is under $16). | 
Tex. . |$200 and wages in 2 {1/26 ie 7.00 OE Wi rede nnee cane eM 40.00 | 5 480 24 
quarters. | | 
Utah_____|19 weeks of employ- |1/20 ae 10.00 a... 5 40-20%... .._-| 160. 00 616-15 | 715 26 
e and ~ 00. | | 
yase-period wages. | 
Vt .|30 times wba and $50 |1 /18-1/26 (effective 6.00 25.00 '$3._............|Uniform si 120.00 20 | 500 20 
in 1 quarter (effec- | 4/4/54, 1/22-1/26. | (effective } } (effective | 
tive 4/4/54, 30 | 4/4/54, $10). | 4/4/54, $200). 
times wba and $200 } } | 
in 1 quarter and \& | | 
of wages in last 2 
quarters). } } 
Va .|25 times wba (16+ /1/25..........-....-. 6.00 | ET rest cessssaces OF ae om 36.00 | 6 352 16 
p | if wba is $6). : | ’ 
Wash 1$600.................|1.5-1.2% of annual 10.00 | 90.00 |$8.......... ---- 25-31%. ie 150.00 | 15 780 26 
| wages. 
W. Va ($500 a __..- |1.8-1.0% of annual 10.00 | eee \Uniform.. ..---| 240.00 | 24 724 24 
wages. | 
Wis. .|14 weeks of employ- |69-51% of average 10. 00 | 33.00 |Up to }4 wha.t.|7/10 weeks of 100. 00 | 10 874. 50 2644 
ment at average of | weekly wage. employment. } 
| $13 or more. | 
Wyo 26 times wba and 1/21-1/25, plus $3 for 10.00-13.00 | 30.00-36.00 |$5...........-.- § 31-26%. .-...-| 80.00 | 8 780-936 26 
$200 in 1 quarter. each dependent up 
to $6, but total } 
may not exceed | 


8% of high-quar- 
ter wages. 





! Weekly benefit amount is abbreviated throughout the table as wba. 

? When State uses a weighted high-quarter formula, annual-wage formula, or 
average-weekly-wage formula, approximate fractions or percentages are taken 
at midpoint of lowest and highest normal wage brackets. When dependents’ 
allowances are provided, the fraction applies to the basic benefit amount. 

+ When two amounts are given, higher includes dependents’ allowances except 
in Colorado, where higher amount includes 25 percent additional for claimants 
employed in State by covered employers for 5 consecutive calendar years with 
wages in excess of $1,000 per year and no benefits received; duration for such 
claimants is increased to 26 weeks. Higher figure for minimum weekly benefit 
amount includes maximum allowance for 1 dependent at minimum weekly 

nefit. In the District of Columbia same maximum with or without depend- 
ents. Maximum augmented payment to individuals with dependents not shown 
for Massachusetts, since any figure presented would be based on an assumed 
maximum number of dependents. 

‘In States noted, full weekly benefit is paid if earnings are less than 4 weekly 
benefit; 44 weekly benefit amount, if wages are 44 weekly benefit but less than 
weekly benefit. In all States with dependents’ allowances except Michigan and 
Ohio, claimant receives full allowance for weeks of partial unemployment. In 
Michigan, claimant eligible for 4 weekly benefit amount gets 44 dependents’ 
allowance; in Ohio, payment of dependents’ allowance is limited to 26 weeks. 
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| | | 
| | 

5In States with weighted schedules the percent of benefits is figured at the 
bottom of the lowest and of the highest wage brackets; in States noted the per- 
centages at other brackets are higher and/or lower than the percentages shown. 
In Utah, duration is based on average State wage; percentages given apply for 
benefit years beginning between 4/1/53 and 3/31/54. 

6 When two figures are given, higher applies to claimants with minimum 
weekly benefit amount and minimum qualifying wages except in Colorado, where 
some claimants are entitled to 26 weeks (see footnote 3); if qualifying wages are 
concentrated largely or wholly in the high quarter, weekly benefit for claimants 
with minimum qualifying wages may be higher and consequently weeks of bene- 
fits are less, as indicated by lower figure. In Delaware, statutory minimum; in 
Illinois and Utah, naga | minimum of 10 and 15 weeks respectively, not 
applicable at minimum weekly benefit amount. 

7 If beneiit is less than $5, benefits are paid at the rate of $5 a week; no qualifying 
wages and no minimum weekly or annual benefits are tne 

8 No pas benefits paid, but earnings not exceeding the greater of $7 or 1 day’s 
work of 8 hours are disregarded for total unemployment. 

® Partial benefits are 4 of weekly benefit amount for each of 1-3 effective days. 
“Effective day” is defined as the fourth and every subsequent day of total un- 
employment in a week for which not more than $30 is paid. 
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States: A maximum of $22 is found in 
only three States, with only 3.5 per- 
cent of all covered workers. Only five 
States, with 7.4 percent of the covered 
workers, now provide a maximum 
weekly benefit of less than $22. 

Dependents’ allowances.—No State 
adopted dependents’ allowances dur- 
ing 1953. Of the 11 States having such 
provisions, Connecticut, Maryland, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming 
increased the maximum basic weekly 
benefit amount and thus the maxi- 
mum augmented benefit amount. The 
Connecticut increase was from $36 to 
$45, Maryland’s from $33 to $38, 
North Dakota’s from $31 to $32, 
Ohio’s from $33 to $35, and Wyo- 
ming’s from $31 to $36. 

Alaska and Nevada not only in- 
creased the maximum basic weekly 
benefit but also amended their de- 
pendents’ allowance provision. In 
Alaska the limit on the amount of the 
allowance was raised from 60 percent 
to 100 percent of the weekly benefit 
amount, thus providing a maximum 
augmented benefit of $70 for a claim- 
ant with five dependents. Nevada, 
which raised the allowance for the 
second and additional dependents 
from $3 to $5, also increased the limit 
of the allowance from $12 to $20 and 
the limit on the augmented weekly 
benefit amount from $37 to $50. Since, 
however, the Nevada law retains the 
overriding proviso that in no case can 
the augmented weekly benefit amount 
exceed 6 percent of high-quarter 
wages, the increase in the maximum 
augmented benefit may be more ap- 
parent than rea! for many claimants. 
Ohio limited payments of dependents’ 
allowances to 26 a year; the restric- 
tion will affect claimants who receive 
benefits for weeks of partial unem- 
ployment and who may be paid basic 
benefits for more than 26 weeks. 

Minimum weekly benefit amount.— 
Seven of the 20 States that raised the 
maximum weekly benefit amount also 
raised the minimum amount, and 
Vermont raised the minimum without 
making any change in the maximum. 
The increase amounted to $4 in Okla- 
homa and Vermont; $3 in Wyoming; 
$2 in Maine, Nebraska, and West Vir- 
ginia; and $1 in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

These changes will probably affect 
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relatively few claimants, since in 1952 
only 1.4 percent of all weeks compen- 
sated were paid at the minimum 
benefit rate, while 55.4 percent were 
compensated at the maximum. 

Weekly benefit formulas.—In most 
States the maximum weekly benefit 
was increased without change in the 
formula, but in three States the for- 
mula was changed. Alaska changed 
from a formula basing weekly bene- 
fits on a fraction of earnings in the 
base-period quarter of highest earn- 
ings to one basing benefits on a frac- 
tion of annual earnings.? Under the 
old formula, an individual who earned 
$580.01 in 1 quarter and had no other 
base-period earnings was eligible for 
a benefit of $30 (the old maximum) 
for 8 weeks; under the new formula 
he will be eligible for a weekly benefit 
of $9 for 14 weeks. Base-period earn- 
ings of $2,500 are now required for 
a weekly benefit of $30 and 26 weeks’ 
duration. 

Montana’s change, from 1/22 of 
high-quarter wages to a weighted 
schedule of 1/26—1/28 of high-quarter 
wages, results in a _ considerably 
higher earnings requirement. Form- 
erly, an individual who earned $440 in 
the high quarter and $600 in the base 
period was eligible for a weekly bene- 
fit of $20 for 18 weeks, or total po- 
tential annual benefits of $360. Under 
the new formula, high-quarter earn- 
ings of $440 will yield a computed 
weekly benefit of $16, but base-period 
earnings of $600 are insufficient to 
qualify for benefits at that amount. 
Since earnings of $600 are sufficient, 


7Under a high-quarter formula, the 
weekly benefit is determined by the 
amount of the claimant’s wages in that 
calendar quarter of his base period during 
which his wages were highest. The for- 
mula may be in terms of a uniform frac- 
tion, with the weekly benefit representing 
the same proportion of high-quarter wages 
at all benefit levels, or it may be a 
weighted schedule, under which the week- 
ly benefits at the lower levels generally 
represent a higher proportion of the high- 
quarter wages than do the benefits at the 
higher levels. 

Under an annual-wage formula, the 
weekly benefit represents a percentage of 
the claimant’s aggregate annual wages 
during his base period. In all States where 
such a formula is in effect, the weekly 
benefits are determined under a weighted 
schedule that gives a higher proportion of 
the annual wages to the claimants at the 
lower benefit levels. 








however, to enable the claimant to 
obtain a $15 weekly benefit, the ingj. 
vidual will be eligible at that benefit 
rate for 20 weeks or for total potentia} 
annual benefits of $300. To be eligible 
for a weekly benefit of $20 under the 
new law, the individual must earn at 
least $540 in the high quarter and 
$810 in the base period. 

Wyoming shifted from 1/20 of 
high-quarter wages to a weighted 
schedule of 1/21-1/25. Under this 
amendment, the weekly benefit wil] 
be decreased for all claimants whose 
high-quarter earnings would entitle 
them to a weekly benefit less than the 
former maximum and for some who 
qualified for the maximum. 

In contrast, Maine liberalized its 
annual-wage formula by increasing 
the weekly benefit by $1 for each wage 
bracket, and Minnesota modified its 
formula by lowering the earnings re- 
quired for all weekly benefit amounts 
between $17 and $30. 

Benefits for partial unemployment, 
—Five States increased payments for 
weeks of partial unemployment under 
formulas that provide that the 
amount paid for a week of partial un- 
employment is the weekly benefit 
amount less any wages in excess of a 
specified amount earned in the week. 
In Alaska the earnings allowance was 
raised from $5 to $10; in Maryland 
from $2 to $5; in Minnesota from $3 
to $6; in Oklahoma from $2 to $7; 
and in Wyoming from $3 to $5. Penn- 
Sylvania increased the partial-earn- 
ings allowance from $5 to $6 and 
amended its definition of unemploy- 
ment to provide that an individual is 
unemployed in any week in which he 
works less than full time and earns 
less than his weekly benefit plus $6. 
Thus individuals who work less than 
full time and earn more than their 
weekly benefit, but less than their 
weekly benefit plus $6, will therefore 
be able to draw some benefits. Maine, 
on the other hand, lowered the par- 
tial-earnings limit from $3 to $2. 

Duration of benefits—Only eight 
States amended their duration provi- 
sions—probably because of the greater 
emphasis upon upward adjustment of 
weekly benefit amounts—although 
another factor may have been the 
short duration of unemployment for 
most claimants under present condi- 
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tions. Four of these States, with vari- 
able duration, increased the maxi- 
mum duration to 26 weeks—an 
increase of 6 weeks for Wyoming, 3 
weeks for Massachusetts, and 1 week 
for Alaska and Minnesota. Under 
Alaska’s new formula, maximum du- 
ration is possible only at a weekly 
penefit amount of $22 and above. 

Two States with uniform duration, 
Montana and West Virginia, in- 
creased duration from 18 to 20 weeks 
and from 23 to 24 weeks, respectively. 
Connecticut increased duration for all 
claimants except those eligible for the 
maximum of 26 weeks by increasing 
the duration fraction from 1/4 to 1/3 
of base-year earnings. Maryland in- 
creased duration for claimants with 
dependents by providing that depend- 
ents’ allowances are not to be con- 
sidered in the duration formula. 

Along with the changes in the 
arithmetic of the formulas, minimum 
duration was increased in Alaska 
from 8 to 12 weeks, in Connecticut 
from 6 to 8 weeks, in Minnesota from 
14 to 15 weeks, and in Wyoming from 
6 to 8 weeks. 

At the end of 1953, the potential 
maximum duration of benefits varied 
from 16 to 2612 weeks. 


» States 
Number of Stats Perdent 


=~ ot covered 
weeks Uniform Variabk a rh , 
duration | duration “°™"™" 
Total ei 14 37 100. 0 
%-26.5 4 19 67.2 
ib aces< ; 2 4 10.1 
ee 6 1 17.4 
a 2 3 5.3 
' Average monthly covered employment in 1952. 


Benefit rights of ex-servicemen.— 
Ten States took some legislative ac- 
tion on provisions concerned with 
special benefit rights for ex-service- 
men. One State enacted, one changed, 
and three extended provisions pre- 
serving the benefit rights of individ- 
uals entering the Armed Forces, while 
five States repealed such provisions. 


Eligibility for Benefits 

As in 1951, only three States made 
any changes during 1953 in their eli- 
gibility requirement, aside from 
qualifying earnings. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma amended 
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Table 2.—Amounts required to quali- 
Sy for maximum weekly benefit 
amounts under old and new provi- 
sions, 19 States 





| | | 
| Former) 








| New | 
| max- | Earn- | max- | Earn- 
State | imum | ings | imum | ings 
. weekly} re- |weekly|  re- 
| benefit | quired | benefit | quired 
amount }amount 
| 
Alaska !________.| $30.00} $580.01! $85. 00/$3,000.00 
Colorado. - ont 22.75| 682.50) 28.00) 840.00 
Connecticut 24.00) 612.00} 30.00) 768.00 
Georgia 20.00, 850.00} 26. 00)1, 183.00 
Maryland 25.00} 750.00! 30.00) 900.00 
Minnesota 25. 00/2, 750.00;  30.00/3,000. 00 
Montana. - nil 20.00; 600.00, 23.00, 945.00 
Nebraska... 24.00) 525.01) 26.00) 575.01 
Nevada. 25.00) 750.00; 30.00) 900.00 
New Hampshire 28. 00/2, 200.00! 30.00'2,400. 00 
| 
New Mexico 25.00! 750.00 30.00} 900.00 
North Dakota 25.00; 750.00; 26.00} 780.00 
Obio.-...-..----| 28.00) @) | 30.00) ©@) 
Oklahoma_._....| 22.00} 440.00} 28.00} 560.00 
Khode Island _._. 25.00} 490.00; 25.00) 750.00 
‘Tennessee - 22.00| 660.00) 26.00/1,300. 00 
West Virginia___- 25. 00/2, 500.00; 30.00'3,000. 00 
Wisconsin - - 30.00; 812.14 33.00, 896.14 
Wyoming. - 30. 00! 730. 00 


25.00} 625.00 





| Earnings required for former maximum in Alaska 
under high-quarter wage formula entitled claimant 
to duration of 8 weeks; earnings required for new 
tnaximum under annual-wage formula entitle claim- 
ant to 26 weeks. 

2 Total earnings required not specified in law; high- 
quarter earnings for former maximum, $671; for cur- 
rent maximum, $731. Twenty weeks of work in base 
period required under both laws. 


the availability-for-work provision by 
adding the equivalent of an “active 
search for work” clause, bringing to 
26 the number of States with such 
statutory requirements. Connecticut 
added a provision, in keeping with 
other State labor legislation, that a 
woman need not be available for work 
between the hours of 1 a.m. and 6 
a.m., thus adding some flexibility in 
the application of the availability re- 
quirement. 


Disqualifications 


While a few States made alleviating 
changes in the statutory disqualifica- 
tion provisions, others added restric- 
tions to the conditions governing 
disqualification. On balance, the 
amendments result in provisions 
somewhat more restrictive than those 
in effect before the legislative ses- 
sions. As in earlier years, however, 
many of the proposals introduced for 
more restrictive disqualifications 
failed of enactment. Of the 24 States 
amending their disqualification pro- 
visions, eight deleted certain causes 
for disqualification, and 15 added new 
causes (eight of these providing an 
administrative disqualification in ad- 


dition to the penalty provisions for 
fraud). Eleven States increased the 
severity of existing disqualification 
provisions, and six made them less 
severe. 

The character of the new disquali- 
fication provisions is to make it more 
difficult for disqualified claimants to 
reestablish their entitlement to bene- 
fits by requiring some reemployment 
and earnings as a condition for lift- 
ing the barrier. It is likely that these 
provisions would have the effect of 
completely wiping out rights under the 
program in periods of increased un- 
employment and decline in work 
opportunities. 

Voluntary leaving. — Arkansas, 
Montana, and Oklahoma made more 
restrictive their provisions that dis- 
qualify for voluntarily leaving work by 
limiting “good cause” for leaving to 
causes “attributable to the employer” 
or “connected with the work,” or by 
completely eliminating the reference 
to good cause from the provision. 
Arkansas made an exception to the 
limitation—“attributable to the em- 
ployer’”—when the employee leaves 
because of illness, injury, or disability 
or personal emergency if an effort is 
made to preserve job rights, and when 
a wife leaves work to follow her hus- 
band to another city, provided she 
seeks work immediately in the new 
location. 

Oklahoma, in addition to restrict- 
ing good cause for leaving to that 
connected with the worker’s last work, 
also lengthened the disqualification 
period from 3 weeks after the leaving 
occurred to 6 weeks after the claim 
was filed. The latter change is signifi- 
cant in itself, aside from the differ- 
ence in the length of the period; it is 
especially meaningful if the claimant 
has no subsequent employment be- 
fore filing his claim, because it post- 
pones the beginning of the disqualifi- 
cation period until the claim is filed. 
North Dakota also changed its law to 
require that the disqualification pe- 
riod begin with the filing of the claim, 
rather than with the date of the dis- 
qualifying act. 

Massachusetts changed from a var- 
iable period of 4-10 weeks to the du- 
ration of the unemployment and until 
the claimant has earned in each of 4 
weeks of covered employment an 
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amount at least equal to his weekly 
benefit. Wyoming, which formerly 
disqualified for 1-5 weeks, with a man- 
datory reduction of benefit rights, 
now disqualifies for the duration of 
the unemployment following the 
“quit” and until the individual is re- 
employed for 1 week. Connecticut 
liberalized its provision somewhat by 
providing that the disqualification 
would not apply if the claimant ac- 
cepted a job while on layoff from his 
regular job and left when recalled by 
his regular employer, or if he left 
work that is outside his regular trade 
to return to his regular trade. Iowa 
provided that the disqualification for 
voluntary leaving does not apply if 
the individual leaves work to enter 
the Armed Forces. Rhode Island ex- 
tended the period of disqualification 
from 3 weeks to 3-5 weeks. 

West Virginia extended its existing 
disqualification of individuals who 
leave a job to attend school so that 
the disqualification will continue until 
they return to covered employment. 
Indiana modified an existing provi- 
sion canceling wage credits of indi- 
viduals who quit work to marry or be- 
cause of marital, parental, filial, or 
other domestic obligations by substi- 
tuting language disqualifying such in- 
dividuals for the duration of their 
unemployment following the quit and 
until they have earned $200 in cov- 
ered employment. Arkansas added a 
disqualification for leaving to become 
self-employed, to attend school, or to 
accept temporary noncovered employ- 
ment; the disqualification period is to 
run until the claimant has had paid 
work for 30 days or more. 

Discharge for misconduct.—Arkan- 
sas substituted a variable disqualifica- 
tion period of 6-10 weeks for a flat 
period of 10 weeks and, in cases of 
gross misconduct, provided for dis- 
qualification for the duration of the 
unemployment and until the claim- 
ant is employed for 10 weeks at wages 
at least equaling his weekly benefit 
amount. Massachusetts replaced its 
provision disqualifying for 4-10 weeks 
with one disqualifying for the dura- 
tion of the unemployment and until 
the claimant has earned at least his 
weekly benefit amount in each of 4 
weeks in covered employment. Okla- 
homa changed the disqualification 
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period from 4 weeks after a discharge 
to 7 weeks after the claim is filed, and 
North Dakota changed the beginning 
date of the disqualification period 
from the date of the disqualifying act 
to the date the claim was filed. Rhode 
Island, which formerly disqualified 
for a period of 1-10 weeks, now pro- 
vides for 3-10 weeks. Wyoming 
changed from 1-5 weeks with reduc- 
tion in benefit rights to the duration 
of unemployment, plus 1 week of em- 
ployment. Ohio added a disqualifica- 
tion for the duration of the claimant’s 
unemployment due to a disciplinary 
layoff for just cause in connection 
with his work. 

Refusal of suitable work.—Wyo- 
ming increased the period of disquali- 
fication from 1-5 weeks to the dura- 
tion of the unemployment and until 
employed for 1 week; in Rhode Island 
the increase was from 1 week to 3-5 
weeks. Montana and Wyoming re- 
moved the word “suitable” from the 
refusal-of-work disqualification, thus 
permitting disqualification for refusal 
of any work regardless of its suitabil- 
ity. Wyoming also removed the cri- 
teria formerly contained in the State 
law for determining the suitability of 
work other than the labor standards 
required by section 1603 of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

Other disqualifications.—Eight 
States® added administrative dis- 
qualifications for persons filing fraud- 
ulent claims, bringing to 46 the 
number of States with such provi- 
sions. Four States * added a disquali- 
fication for unemployment due to 
pregnancy; 29 States now have such 
provisions. Five States added to exist- 
ing provisions that disqualify claim- 
ants or reduce the benefits payable to 
claimants who are receiving specified 
types of remuneration, such as pen- 
sions. Arkansas added a proviso that 
disqualification for receipt of a pen- 
sion does not apply if the worker has 
contributed toward the pension. Mon- 
tana repealed its complete disqualifi- 
cation for receipt of retirement bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors 
insurance and added a provision 


8 Alaska, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

9 Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


canceling wage credits earned from an | 


employer from whom an individual jg 
receiving a pension. Connecticut, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia noy 
provide a disqualification if the 


claimant is receiving a pension f. | 
nanced by a base-period employer, but 


if the pension is less than the benefits 
for which he would have been eligible, 
the claimant is paid the difference, 
New Mexico dropped its disqualifica. 
tion for receipt of retirement bene. 
fits under old-age and survivors in. 
surance. 

Two States changed their labor dis. 
pute disqualifications. In Massachu- 
setts the claimant must have earned 
$500 before he can again be entitled 
to benefits after having been disquali- 
fied; as long as a labor dispute lasts, 
wages earned from the employer in- 
volved cannot be used for benefit 
rights. New Hampshire added a pro- 
vision that the disqualification would 
be lifted if a work stoppage continues 
for 2 weeks after the end of the labor 
dispute. 


Financing 
Rating 

Twenty-six States amended their 
financing provisions—most of them to 
permit the assignment of lower tax 
rates. Nevada became the first State 
to raise its taxable wage base to $3,600 
from the $3,000 limit provided in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act and 
in all the State employment security 
laws. North Carolina changed its sys- 
tem of experience rating from an em- 
ployer-reserve account with a partial 
pool to a pooled-fund, reserve-ratio 
system. Kentucky is now the only 
State with a reserve-account system 
of experience rating. 

Of the 13 States that adjusted their 
experience-rating formulas, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming modified the rate structure 
by lowering the fund balance required 
to put into effect one or more sched- 
ules of reduced rates. Fund require- 
ments in New Mexico and North 
Dakota, formerly related to the 
amount of benefits paid in the pre- 
ceding year, were changed to a per- 
centage of taxable wages in specified 
years. In addition, 11 States made 
adjustments in their rate schedules of 
provided additional schedules to per- 
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| mit lower rates tor individual em- 


ployers who meet specified require- 
ments.1° These adjustments include 
jower minimum rates in Arkansas, 
Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 


* homa, and Wyoming. Some of the 
, new schedules provide, for employers 


with relatively poorer experience, a 
smaller reduction in rates than they 
previously enjoyed; in Maryland, new 
schedules were added to increase the 
rates for all employers eligible for re- 
duced rates when the fund drops to 
specified levels. New Mexico repealed 
its penalty rate for employers with 
unfavorable experience, and Tennes- 
see added a penalty rate. 

Arkansas, Connecticut, and Ne- 
praska added a provision preserving 
the experience of employers who en- 
ter the Armed Forces. Nebraska, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia 
amended their laws to permit alloca- 
tion to employers’ accounts of interest 
earned on the State’s account in the 
trust fund, and Arizona and North 
Dakota adopted provisions permitting 
voluntary contributions under their 
programs. 

Other amendments include the ex- 
tension in Georgia and the repeal in 
Minnesota of the “war-risk” contribu- 
tion provisions; Georgia also provided 
a special computation date for new 
employers that allows them to obtain 
a reduced rate sooner than the regu- 
lar computation date, provided they 
have had the required experience. 
Florida amended its law to require 
that, when a business changes hands, 
a successor employer must pay 2.7 
percent on wages in excess of 500 per- 


10 Arkansas, Colorado, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 


cent of either the predecessor’s pay- 
roll in the year preceding the transfer 
or his average annual payroll in the 
3 years preceding the transfer, which- 
ever is greater. Fourteen States 
adopted less significant amendments 
modifying the charging of benefits 
and omission of charges to individual 
employers’ accounts and changing 
provisions on the transfer of employer 
experience when required because a 
business changes hands. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 

During 1953, there were several 
changes in the four State temporary 
disability laws. In 12 States 1! one or 
more bills to establish a temporary 
disability insurance program were 
considered, but none was enacted. 
The Minnesota Legislature called for 
a complete study by the employment 
security agency, with the advice of a 
special advisory council, of existing 
systems of temporary disability insur- 
ance and asked for a report to be 
ready for its next meeting. 

The only amendment adopted in 
New York was a technical provision 
relating to the enforcement of pay- 
ments by employers in default. In 
New Jersey the three amendments en- 
acted were also technical in nature; 
one relates to computation of the av- 
erage weekly wage where several em- 
ployers were involved, another 
changes the procedures for obtaining 
judicial review, and a third restricts 
the private-plan exclusions from cov- 
erage. 

The Rhode Island changes were 


ll Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


more substantive. The most signifi- 
cant revision was the new qualifying 
requirement for benefit years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1953. The new re- 
quirement, like that for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, calls for 
earnings 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount. The State also added, in 
both programs, a l—year disqualifica- 
tion of individuals convicted in a 
State court of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation to receive benefits. Other 
added restrictions relate to payment 
for part-weeks of disability and for 
weeks in which workmen’s compensa- 
tion is also paid. 

Several changes were made in the 
California law. The benefit-year con- 
cept is eliminated; instead, for each 
new spell of disability a disability 
benefit period is established, which 
continues only during the time an in- 
dividual is disabled. A 4-quarter base 
period is established with respect to 
each period of disability, and the 
determination of benefit rights, in- 
cluding duration, applies to that dis- 
ability period. An individual can thus 
have more than one determination of 
benefit amount and duration for dis- 
ability during a 12-month period, and 
a given quarter’s wages can be used 
in more than one determination. The 
schedule of weekly rates is changed 
so that, for any amount of high-quar- 
ter wages, the weekly benefit amount 
is higher for temporary disability in- 
surance than for unemployment in- 
surance. The temporary disability in- 
surance maximum was increased from 
$30 to $35. Hospitalization benefits 
were raised from $8 to $10 a day. The 
private-plan restrictions against se- 
lection of risks adverse to the State 
fund were made inoperative for 1954 
and 1955. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1952 


Wage loss and medical benefits 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams amounted to $787 million in 
1952, almost 11 percent more than the 
1951 total of $710 million. This in- 
crease was at a less rapid rate than 
the record rise of the immediately 
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preceding year (15 percent) and was 
somewhat less in terms of dollar 
amounts ($77 million, in comparison 
with an increase of $93 million from 
1950 to 1951). 

Associated with the slackened rate 
of increase in payments was. a slight 
drop in the total number of work in- 
juries—compensable and noncompen- 
sable. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


estimates that all disabling work in- 
juries totaled 2.0 million in 1952—less 
than the 2.1 million total in 1951 but 
higher than the number in 1949 and 
1950. The continued increase in pay- 
ments reflects the higher wages on 
which cash benefits are now based, in 
combination with rising costs of hos- 
pitalization and medical services. 
The Nation-wide increase of slightly 
more than one-tenth resulted from 
different rates of increase among the 
States. Under nine programs, pay- 
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ments in 1952 were about one-fifth 
higher than in 1951. For most of these 
nine, this was a continuation of a 
higher-than-average rate of gain ini- 
tiated in 1951 or earlier. Although 


there were no large decreases, pay- 
ments under half a dozen programs 
had not shared in the increase but 
were at more or less the same level as 
1951 payments. 


Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of in- 
surance, 1951 and 1952 ' 


[In thousands] 











1952 1951 
— -- Per- 
centage 
Insur- Insur- | | | change 
State "aad State | Self- reset | State | ‘Self- hoy 
Total | paid by fund | insur Total | paid by | fund once ments, 
fated dis- ance rivets | dis- | ance | 1952 
tae | burse- | pay- loa | burse- | pay- from 
j ance | ments 3 | ments 4 ance | ments 3 ments ¢ 1951 
| carriers 2) carriers 2 
Total . $787,410 ($490,793 $192,483 $104,134 $710,339 $444,416 $169,963 | $95, 960 W.8 
Alabama. 3, 568 1 aire 714 3, 264 BRAD 653 | +9. % 
ps ee | §,890 92 5, 673 125 5, 094 82 | 4,902 110 $15.6 
kansas.._......... | 4,551 3, 761 qtr’ 700} 4,308] 3,543 |_. | 765 45.6 
California 73,431 | 50,126 | 17,115 6,190 | 66,377 | 44,955 | 15,789 5, 633 +10. ¢ 
Colorado- 4,982} 1,805 | 2,827 | 350 4,112 1,473 | 2, 339 300 +21. 2 
Connecticut --- ------ | 12,941 | 11,647 | --| 1,204, 11,182 | 10,064 |. -| 1,18 +15.7 
Delaware--____- 1,078 | 863 215 SSS 713 |. ef 75 +21. 4 
Dist. of Col 2, 642 2, 402 ‘ 240 2,685 | 2,395 |. st 240 4.3 
Florida - - -- 11,269 | 10,511 . 758 9, 340 8, 705 |- i 635 +20. 7 
Georgia... -- 6,290 | 5,115 ee 1,175; 5,560 4, 520 |. 1,040 +13. 1 
Idaho----- Lend 2, 701 1,751 620 330 2, 508 1, 600 578 330 +7.7 
Illinois. - - ed 38,120 | 30,720 5 7,400 | 35,090 | 28,353 |- -| 6,737 +8. ¢ 
Indiana - .--| 12,646 | 10,772 1,874 | 11,270] 9,548 |- 1, 722 +12. 2 
re ow 6,099 | 4,879 . 1, 220 5,510 | 4,407 |. 1, 103 +10.7 
< a tie tye 4, 910 1, 330 4, 917 3, 782 |. : 1, 135 +26. 9 
Kentucky.......----| 8,645 | 5,655 2, 990 7,884} 4,904 : 2, 890 +9. 7 
Louisiana -| 14,942 | 12, 662 2,280 | 13,070; 11,078 1, 992 +14.3 
Maine. --- -| 2,280 1, 980 en 300} 2,040) 1,761 279 11.8 
Maryland.__ _--.-.--- 9, 071 | 6,911 910 1,250, 8,348 | 6,363 TRS 1, 197 +8. 7 
Massachusetts.......) 30,239 | 27,999 : 2, 240 27,123 | 25,093 | 2, 030 +11.5 
Michigan... ......-.- | 24,898 | 16,330 1, 568 7,000 | 23,919 | 15,576 1, 493 6, 850 +4. 1 
Minnesota 12,427 | 10,305 _...| 2,122) 11,200 9, 333 --| 1,867 +11.0 
Mississippi__- - -- - -- 3, 589 3, 257 is 332 3,254 | 2,939 315 +10.3 
Missour_ - ..--| 14,709 | 11, 959 aoa 2,750 | 12,306 9, 956 2, 350 +19. 
Montana.....-.-----| 3,124 1,114 1, 292 718} 3,215 1, 260 1, 207 748 | —2.8 
Nebraska............| 3,090 | 2,963 * 127 | 2,758 | 2,647 1 | 412.0 
Nevada... _--..-.-- 2, 434 | 11 2, 308 115 | 2,046 1); 1,945 100 +19. 0 
New Hampshire.._.-| 2,077 | 2, 037 7 40 1,855 | 1,819 |_-- #2 36 +12.0 
New Jersey..........| 38,573 | 33, 543 a 5,030 | 35,979 | 31,289 |. 4, 690 +7.2 
New Mexico Ly 4} soepeeee 270| 2,640 | 21400 ..... 240 | +35. 5 
New York.___.__----!} ,040 | 88,051 32, 469 23, 520 | 134, 590 82,210 | 30,404 21, 976 +7.0 
North Carolina - , 160 gee 1,225 | 7, 266 6, 166 ..---| 1,100 $12.3 
North Dakota-----_-_-| , 231 | 3 ‘“\ {( ie 1, 256 2{| 1,254 |. —2.0 
_, eee 52, 538 | 98 45,600 6,840 | 44,478 88 | 38,600 5, 790 +18. 1 
Oklahoma. - - --- --| 10,680 8, 854 7 1,046 | 9,890 8, 249 641 1,000 8.0 
eee | 12,982 | 2,190 | 10, 792 |.......--| 11,248 | 1,880 9,368 |..._. 115.4 
Pennsylvania --| 36,206 | 21, 889 2,817 | 11,500 | 34,026 | 20,492 2,734 | 10,800 6.4 
Rhode Island_____.--| Bae) (87 250 4, 520 4,315 205 +19. 
South Carolina_--__. 4, 663 Be dias 1,000 4, 128 3, 243 8&5 +13.0 
South Dakota-_-----} 950 805 145 | 963 B15 ; 148 —1.3 
Tennessee __. -..| 6,602 | 5,307 1,385 | 6,331} 5,057 |_- 1, 274 L6.7 
Texas. -_-_. : _..| 44,465 | 44,465 oe senan| Ganere 38, 979 14. 1 
i S ae eS 2, 297 | 1,000 917 380 2,097 | 849 | S48 350 +95 
Vermont. -- sete 1, 153 1,048 : 105 1,115 1,013 , 102 +3.4 
ee 6, 815 aaa 1, 400 6, 155 4, 885 1, 270 10.7 
Washington-_-_----- 18, 776 426 17, 900 450 17, 008 537 16, 021 450 410.4 
West Virginia_ | 10,909 28 | 10,359 522 | 10,096 13 9, 618 465 +8. 1 
Wisconsin........... 15,990 | 13,193 2, 797 15,049 | 12,295 me 2.75 16.3 
Wyoming...........| 1,088 | 14 1,074 ; 1,025 18 1,007 ‘ +6. 1 
Federalemployees... 36,234 |______- Red 30, 427 30, 427 +19. 1 





1 Data for 1952 preliminary. Calendar-year figures 
except for Montana and West Virginia, for Federal 
employees, and for State fund disbursements in 
Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Utah, for which data for fiscal years ended in 
1951 and 1952 were used. Includes benefit payments 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act and the Defense Bases Com- 
pensation Act for the States in which such payments 
are made. : : 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies. Data primarily from the Specta- 
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tor: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 80th and 81st annua! 
issues. 

3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports (published and 
unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States. 

4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 


State fund disbursements, inclyg. 
ing payments to Federal Governmen; 
employees, increased at a somewhat 
faster rate than private carrier Pay. 
ments—13 percent and 10 percent, re. 
spectively. The difference in rate o 
increase was not sufficiently great, 
however, to change the proportions of 
the total paid by each type of insure; 
in the 2 years. Of the totals for each 
year, private carrier payments ag. 
counted for about 62 percent, State 
fund disbursements for 24 percent, 
and self-insured payments for just 
over 13 percent. 

Of the $787 million paid in 1952, it 
is estimated that $260 million, o 
about one-third, was in the form of 
medical and hospitalization benefits, 
Of the $527 million in nonmedicg) 
payments, seven-eighths was in the 
form of cash compensation for non- 
fatal injuries and the remaining 
eighth was paid in death cases. The 
preliminary estimates for each year 
are shown below. 


{In millions} 


1952 1951 


ype of payment 


Total. ‘ $787 $7 
Medical and hospitalization 260 B 
Compensation, total 527 7 

Disability. - ; 462 Ty 
Survivor. : 65 fi 





Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, June 1953 


The most significant development 
affecting the economic status of aged 
persons in the first half of 1953 was 
the emergence of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance as the leading source 
of money income for persons aged 6 
and over in the continental United 
States. At the end of June, 32 in every 
100 aged persons were in receipt of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, while 30 in every 100, including 
some of these beneficiaries, were re 
ceiving income from employment, 
either as earners or the wives 0 
earners (table 1). Until the beginning 
of the present year, more aged pet 
sons had money income from emplo- 
ment than from any other single 
source. Old-age and survivors insu- 
ance was the second most frequetl 
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source of money income for this group 
in 1951 and 1952, and it was the third 
most frequent between 1941 and 1951. 
The old-age assistance programs, 
which were making payments in June 
1953 to 19 out of every 100 persons 
aged 65 and over, occupied second 
place as a source of money income 
petween the middle thirties and 1950 
and has since dropped to third place. 

These shifts reflect the slow decline 
in recent years in the relative number 
of aged persons with jobs or in receipt 
of old-age assistance and the very 
rapid growth, since the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
peneficiary rolls. 

As might be expected, there is a 
difference between aged men and 
women in the relative importance of 
the sources from which they derive 
their money income. The dissimilarity 
arises out of sex differences in labor- 
force participation rates, in oppor- 
tunities to engage in covered employ- 
ment, and in marital status. Among 
aged men in June 1953, employment 
was still the leading source of income; 
as many as 39 percent had paid jobs; 


Table 1.—Estimated number of pe1~ 
sons aged 65 and over receiving in- 
come from specified sources, Jun® 
1953 ' 


{In millions] 


Source of income Total Men |Women 


Total population aged 65 
and over? beaut 
Employment 1.0 
Earners 3.1 ‘ 
Wives of earners 1.0 1.0 
Social insurance and related 
programs 
Old-age and survivors in- 
surance 1.3 y 2 
Railroad retirement ‘ 2 2 
Federal employee retire- 
ment programs 2 1 
Veterans’ compensation and 
pension program , ; 
eee 4 l 3 
Old-age assistance. _. 251 1.0 1.5 


tote 
— 
é 





‘Continental United States. 

? Includes persons with no income and with income 
solely from sources other than those specified. Some 
persons received income from more than one of the 
Sources specified. 

’ Fewer than 50,000. 

‘ Beneficiaries of State and local government em- 
ployee retirement programs and wives of male bene- 

ciaries of programs other than old-age and survivors 
insurance and railroad retirement. 

Source: Number of persons of specified age, sex, 
marital, and earner status estimated from published 
and unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census. 
Number of persons receiving payments under social 
insurance and related programs and from old-age 
assistance, reported by administrative agencies 
(partly estimated). 
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36 percent were on the old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiary rolls. 
Old-age assistance has been the third 
most frequent source of income for 
aged men since the end of 1950, when 
the male beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance first outnumbered 
the men receiving old-age assistance. 

For women, the most important 
source of money income in June 1953 
was old-age and survivors insurance, 
followed by employment and old-age 
assistance in that order. Old-age and 
survivors insurance has occupied first 
place since June 1952, when it moved 
up from third place—the position it 
had held during the forties. Income 
from employment either as earners or 
the wives of earners has been the sec- 
ond most frequent source of income 


Table 2.—Estimated number of wid- 
ows under age 65 and of children 
under age 18 with father dead, re- 
ceiving income from _ specified 
sources, June 1953 ' 


{In millions] 





Widows under 


age 652 
we __| Pater- 
nal 
With or- 
Source of income lor | phans 
more | under 
Total | chil- age 
dren | 183 
under 
ige 18 | 
Total in population 4 3.6 0.8 2.1 
Employment 1.9 4 
Social insurance and related 
programs 
Old-age and survivors in 
surance PY «2 v 
Veterans’ compensation 
program 4 1 5 
Other ( ( l 


Aid to dependent children l 1 3 


' Continental United States. 

? Excludes widows who have remarried. 

Includes children not living with 
mother 

‘Includes persons with no income and income 
solely from sources other than those listed. Some 
persons received income from more than one source. 

5 Data from a survey made by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Social Security Administration in 
October 1949 suggest that perhaps 6 in 10 paternal 
orphans under age 18 are likely at any one time to be 
in households with an employed head related to 
them, and that about 1 in 20, including some of the 
6-in-10 group, are themselves employed on either a 
full- or part-time basis. 

6 Railroad retirement and Federal employee retire- 
ment programs. 

7 Fewer than 50,000 


Source: Number of widows in the population and 
number with employment and with children under 
age 18 estimated from Bureau of the Census data. 
Number of paternal orphans under age 18 based on 
October 1949 estimate prepared by the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
Number of persons receiving payments under social 
insurance and related programs and from aid to de- 
pendent children, reported by administrative agen- 
cies (partly estimated). 


widowed 


since 1948, and before that year was 
the largest income source. Between 
1948 and 1951, for reasons associated 
with the decrease in employment 
opportunities for the aged in the post- 
war years and the slowness with 
which the insurance rolls grew, old- 
age assistance was the principal in- 
come source for aged women; earlier 
it had been the second most frequent. 

Changes in recent years in the rank 
of leading income sources for the agéd 
are shown in the following tabulation. 





Rank as income source 





Sex and date Old-age 








| and | Employ-| Qld-age 
|survivors| ment assist- 
jinsurance ane 
2 } =a 
All aged persons: 
June 1953. ___ 1| 2 | 3 
June 1952... 2 | 1 3 
June 1950..._.._- 3 | 1 2 
June 1945. ....._- 3 1! 2 
Aged men: 
June 1953_._ - - 2 | 1 | 3 
June 1952. ___.-. 2 1 | 3 
June 1950-_-.-_- 2 1 3 
June 1945_- 3 1] 2 
Aged women: | 
June 1953 -- _- 1 | 2! 3 
June 1952- .. 1 | 2} 3 
June 1950. -.._-- 3 | 2) 1 
June 1945_..__._. 3 1 | 2 








Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Allies for Chil- 
dren. (Child Welfare Report No. 5.) 
Washington: The Bureau, 1953. 22 
pp. Processed. 

Describes how public and voluntary 
agencies work together in community 
planning for child welfare. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


FAEGRE, MARION L. Children Are Our 
Teachers: Outline and Suggestions 
for Group Study to Be Used with 
“Your Child from 6 to 12” (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 324.) 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
333, revised.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 38 pp. 20 
cents. 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are shown 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Selected References on Day Care for 
Children. Compiled by the Library 
of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington: 
Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau, 1953. 24 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


SuHuppDE, Louis O. Estimated Amount 
of Life Insurance in Force as Survi- 
vor Benefits under Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1952. (Actu- 
arial Study No. 37.) Washington: 
Social Security Administration, Di- 
vision of the Actuary, Aug. 1953. 
18 pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CuiaRK, COLIN. “Population Growth 
and Living Standards.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
68, Aug. 1953, pp. 99-117. 60 cents. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. Annual 
Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1952. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 309 pp. 75 
cents. 

The reports of the Administrator 
and of the nine constituent units of 
the Agency. 

ForDE, Lois E. “More Group Life In- 
surance.” Management Record, 
New York, Vol. 15, Sept. 1953, pp. 
318-321 ff. 

Analyzes the plans of 69 companies. 
“Introduction of a System of Family 

and Rent Allowances in Bolivia.” 

Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 

10, Sept. 1, 1953, pp. 208-211. 25 

cents. 

JANSSON, Kurt. “The Employment of 
Handicapped Workers in Industry.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 68, Aug. 1953, pp. 133- 
150. 60 cents. 

JORDANA DE Pozas, Luis. “Social Secu- 
rity Trends in Spain.” Bulletin of 
the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, Nos. 4—5, Apr.— 
May 1953, pp. 141-154. $2.50 a 
year. 

By the Director General of the 
Spanish National Welfare Institute. 
LEHMAN, Harvey C. Age and Achieve- 

ment. Princeton: Published for the 

American Philosophical Society by 

Princeton University Press, 1953. 

359 pp. $7.50. 

LENDE, HELGA. Books About the 
Blind: A Bibliographical Guide to 
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Literature Relating to the Blind. 


(rev. ed.) New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1953. 357 
pp. $5. 


References on work with the blind, 
education of the young blind, psychol- 
ogy in the field of blindness, vocations 
and economic adjustment, and social 
adjustment. 

MACINTYRE, DuNcAN M. ‘“Workmen’s 
Compensation and Private Benefit 
Programs.” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. 
7, Oct. 1953, pp. 63-72. $1.50. 


SIRJAMAKI, JOHN. The American 
Family in the Twentieth Century. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 227 pp. $4.25. 
The findings, in nontechnical lan- 

guage, of social scientists concerning 

the American family. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS. Family Income, 
Expenditures, and Saving in 1950, 
from the Survey of Consumer Er- 
penditures in 1950: Preliminary Re- 
port (Revised). (Bulletin No. 1097, 
rev.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 66 pp. 35 cents. 


WoOYTINSKY, W. S., and ASSOCIATES. 
Employment and Wages in the 
United States. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 777 
pp. $7.50. 


A factual survey, presented in four 
parts—Wages: Theory, Trends and 
Outlook; The Institutional Setting; 
Employment and Unemployment; and 
Wages and Earnings. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CLARKE, B. LEwIs, Jr. “The Case for 
Variable Retirement Ages Versus 
Compulsory, Fixed Age Pension 
Plans.” Advanced Management, 
New York, Vol. 18, Sept. 1953, pp. 
21-23. 75 cents. 


LEBO, DELL. “Some Factors Said to 
Make for Happiness in Old Age.” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Brandon, Vt., Vol. 9, Oct. 1953, pp. 
385-387. $2. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING. 
Standards of Care for Older People 
in Institutions: Suggested Stand- 
ards for Homes for the Aged and 
Nursing Homes, and Methods of 
Establishing and Maintaining 
Standards in Homes for the Aged 
and Nursing Homes. New York: 
The Committee, 1953. 2 vols. $1 
each. 


NEw YorRK. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH 4yp 
Statistics. Recent Pension Plans. 
Collectively Bargained Program 
Established in New York State Bp. 
tween July 1951 and January 1953 
(Publication No. B-68.) New York: 
The Department, 1953. 60 pp 
Processed. 


NEW YorRK STATE JOINT LEGIsLatiyp 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF Ty 
AcinG. Enriching the Years. (Leg. 
islative Doc. No. 32, 1953) Ney. 


burgh, N. Y.: The Committee, 1953 | 


199 pp. 

Papers on the problems of older 
persons with suggestions for making 
their lives fuller and more secure, 


“Retirement and Its Problems: 4 
Round Table Conference on the 
Problems of Retirement and Cyr. 
rent Trends in Pension Plans,” 
Management Record, New York, 
Vol. 15, Sept. 1953, pp. 325-328 ff 
Includes Government Pensions and 

Retired Workers’ Budgets, by Henry 

W. Steinhaus; Adjusting Employees 

to Retirement, by Wilma Donahue: 

and Making the Best Use of the Older 

Worker, by Robert A. Kehoe. 


U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. SUBCOMMITTEE 
on SoctaL Security. Analysis oj 
the Social Security System. Hear- 
ings, 83d Congress, 1st Session, on 
United States Population Trends 
and Tax Treatment of Individuals 
Under Private Pension Plans, 
Part I. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 78 pp. 

U. S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE 0x 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. 
Retirement Policies and the Rail- 
road Retirement System. Report 
. . . Pursuant to S. Con. Res. 5 
and 56. Part I—Issues in Railroad 
Retirement; Part II—Economic 
Problems of an Aging Population. 
(S. Rept. 6, Parts 1 and 2, 83d Cong., 
lst sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 2 vols. 

WANDEL, Witt1aM H. “Pension and 
Insurance Costs of Employing 
Older Workers.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 76, Sept. 
1953, pp. 955-958. 55 cents. 


WILLIAMS, ARTHUR. Recreation for 
the Aging. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 192 pp. $3. 

A handbook for leaders directing 
recreation programs for the aged. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BERKMAN, TESSIE D. Practice of S0- 
cial Workers in Psychiatric Hospi- 


(Continued on page 32) 


Social Security 
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sn Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
[In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 3, 1953] 





































































































1 
York: | Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ees ~~~ waar 
0 pp 
Tem 
Monthly retirement and ‘* 
LATIVE disability benefits ! Survivor benefits = 
, Rail- 
4 mon Monthly | Lump-sum? Rail- | Veterans’| “nem- 
Nev. Raj. | Civil road | 18, | legis- 
1953 Social road Serv- Veter- | Civil Unem- we lation oy Yi 
) 5 Secu- ice | ans Ad- Rail- State | ploy- nsur- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social ance 
rity ment | COm- | minis- | ‘Goon. | 508d | “ice | ans Ad-| Secu- laws | ment Act tt 
Act ‘Act mis- | tration®| ‘i; Retire- re) inis- it Other ® Insur- 
sion 3 7, | ae) oe loon yo ance 
Act* | ‘,ots | mis- | tration®) Act Act 
sion ? 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | r 
<a ed e 3, 275. 4| 353. 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9 150.5) 42.3) 1,050.4 32.7 10.9} 30.4 36.9 630. 8 0.1) 37.9 
ks nine etal 3, 345. 9) 354.5) 179.6; 2,446.8) 1,534.4 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7| 30.4 36.9 530. 0) -l| 2.5 
St PRE 3, 393. 2 357.3; 182.8) 2,453.2) 1,549.2, 151.8) 42.8) 1,060.1 32. 4 10.3} 29.7 33.9 535.9 10.2) 30.6 
“eh tile nae 3, 455. 8 358.0) 181.9) 2,460.5 —" 152.9} 43.6) 1,063.4 40. 9 10.1 31.7 39.7 672. 5 19. 41.9 
Stn Se 3, 518. 1 359.7; 183.7; 2,466.2) 1,500.3) 153.0) 45.7) 1,071.4 41.4 11.6) 31.4 40, 2 952. 5 31. 59.7 
is ee 3, 597.8 361.3) 184.6) 2,470.2 1, 606. 4| 153.8; 46.6) 1,074.7 37.0 11.1; 32.0 34.3 956. 3 38.4) 60.0 
agiainee énne 3, 680. 7 362.0; 185.7/ 2,476.1) 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6 44.3 13.5) 36.7 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 57.4 
cee tee ieee 3, 754. 0 365. 4 186.5; 2,486.5 1, 647. 1 155.6; 48.4| 1,083.2 47.7 14.7) 35.0 31.3 840.4 36.7; 45.3 
prarinandsteteestanieis 3, 822. 7) 368.1; 187.5) 2,496.5) 1,664.0) 156.3) 49.4) 1,086.4 47.0 12.9) 33.6 27.3 772.1 31.3) 27.5 
—_— ee 3, 887.3 370.5 189.0 2, 505.8) 1,686.3) 157.1 50.9) 1,089.3 46.9 12.4 34.9 29.8 734.1 29.2} 22.0 
i Ss. 3, 937.8 372.0 190.4] 2,516.0) 1,699.8) 158.1 51.1; 1,090.9 46.0 12.4, 34.5 28.1 675.0 30.1 21.7 
“a se a 3, 992.1 374.5} 192.4 2, 523.3) 1,712.5) 158.4 51.8} 1,092.1 41.1 11.5) 1335.1 33.4 678.7 32.3) 23.4 
deeratn eno 4,040.6) 375.5) 194.3 2,830.1] 1,728.1) 159.0} 52.5) 1,002.4) 35.4) 11.4) 34.0] 36.0) 651.4 29.1] 26.3 
Amount of benefits 
| 
$1, 188, 702! $21, 074) $114, 166 $62, 019) $317,851; $7, 784| $1, 448 $11, 734 $12, 267! . SM ERO. $518, 700).......... leis, 961 
1, 085, 488) 55,141) 119, 912) 64,933; 320,561) 25,454) 1,559 13, 328) 13, SES, plies 344, 321)......222. 14, 537 
1, 130,721} 80, 305) 806, 68,115] 325,265) 41, 702) 1, 603) 15,038} 14, 342)....... A : Miicenaphenss 6, 268 
921, 465) 97,257; 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763) 1, 704 17, 830} 17, 255| $2, 857 » 79, 643) .......... 917 
1,118,798; 119,009) 129,707) 77,193) 456,279) 76,942 1, 765) 22, 1 19, 238) 5,035 - 385 $4, 215 582 
, 065, 566' 157,391) 137,140) 83,874) 697,830) 104,231| 1,772\_. 26,135) 23,431) 4,669 it 445, 866) 126,630) 2,359 
5,149,761; 230,285, 149, 188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817).. 27, 267; 30,610) 4, 761)........ 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
4, 700,827; 299,830) 177,053) 106, 876) 1,676,029, 153, 109) 19, 283) 29,517; 33,115) 26,024) $11,368; 776,165) 970, 39, 401 
4, 510, 041| 366, 887} 208, 642) 132, 852 1, 711, 182| 176, 736; 36, 011 32,315, 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 510, 167) 28, 599 
5,694,080 454,483 240,893 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369) 39, 257 , 158; 31,771) 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279) 430, 194/103, 596 
5,375,811; 718,473! 254, 240) 175, 787] 1, 732, 208; 299,672, 43, 884 32,740, 33,578) 89,259) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
5, 708, 384| 1, 361,046; 268, 733) 195, 529) 1,647,938; 523, 485) 49, 527 57, 337) 33, 356/147, 862} 26,297) 840,411 2, 234) 20,217 
6, 548, a 1, 613, 364 a 225, 120) 1, 722, 225) maa oun ~" 37, 251|165, 340) 34,689, 998, 267 3, 539; 41, 793 
| | | | 
| | | 
531, 121 141, 202) 28, 600! 20,859) 149,479, 52,522, 5, 765 4,915, 3,441) 3,311) 4,184 62, 094 9! 3,706 
534,455, 144,904) 28, 684) 21,084, 151 53,391, 5, 837 6,185) 3,305) 3,461 4, 302 54, 227 6| 3,058 
523,997; 147,316) 28,954) 21,068) 149,984) 53,918) 6,217 5,219) 3,023) 2,962) 3,839 47, 730 985; 2,870 
560,074 150, 481) 28, 961) — 151, 156) re 6, 277 6, Pa 2,806) 3,662) 4,523 69, 061 2,107) 4,130 
| 
| | | | 
589,807, 153,791) 29, asa 21, 380 150,657; 55,502) 6,284 6,876; 3,173) 3,477) 4,343 94, 360 3, 274| 5,843 
589, 555! 158, 240| 29, 176| 21,525] 150, 457| 56, 196| 6, 332 6,250, 2,991] 3,217) 3,474) 86,827| 3, 671| 5, 486 
604, 143) 162, 638; 29, 271) 21,817 152, 449 ‘ 6, 389 7, 444) 3,732) 4,079; 3,804 92, 308 4,407) 5,868 
599,716) 166,406, 29, 551) 21,798] 152, 864| 57,868) 6, 433 7,098] 4,484) 3,900) 3,308) $2,990] 3,889) 4, 298 
590,688) 170,028; 29,753) 22,006) 153, 248) 58, 606; 6, 488 8,028; 4,004) 3,588) 2,875 72, 144 3,142) 2, 682 
593, 838 173,457; 29,959; 22,218 153, 220! 59, 542) 6, 552 8, 018! 3,711} 3,919) 3,138 72, 033 3,093) 2,049 
597, 795 176,244; 30,085) 22,415) 154,676) 60,116) 6,606 7, 897| 3,584) 4,062) 3,077 69, 175 3,322} 1,909 
593,605; 179, 230 30,290) 22,747 153, 502 60, 690) 6, 630 7,135, 3, 390/!3 3,794) 4,050 64, 579 3,234) 2,241 
598, 552) 181, 788 30, 368) 23,088; 153, 951) 61, 394) 6, 666 6, 100) 3, as 3, 863 4, 267 65, 300 3,042) 2, 52) 
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ying 'Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefite—sid-oge wife’s, and California; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age bene partly § calendar-year totals. 
“bor estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 1° Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
Sept. December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 3 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
tory payments made under the Panama ©: Construction Annuity Act. readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to WarlII. Beginning November 1952, under the Ve 


terans tment Assist- 

} for survivors under joint and survivor elections. ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 

ation Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans _— since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 

undergoing training. $76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
‘Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 18 Partly estimated. 

cting ‘ 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly a which represent 

ed. ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), _ benefits in current-payment status) and under the Rail Unemployment 

widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Insurance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the 

‘ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. readjustment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment 

f ' Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. insurance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s tment Act, 


* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civ: programs, 
t So- veterans’ programs. disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in | justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
ospi- New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
able); and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified Period 


Period 


1951-53 


[In thousands] 


| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 








3 months ended: 
September 1951 - 
September 1952 
September 1953 





ered by old-age and survi 


estimated 
2 Represents emplo 


for the entire fiscal year. 


presents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
vors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 

employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in th 

by States basis. voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


and Government contributions to the civil-service 
ashatiens @ and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 





e trust fund 
unds. 


Act. 
5 Beginning 1947 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions 
and interest collected from naan ym oe and, in 2 States, contributio 
loyees; excludes contributions co 


| ———— 
Taxes on Railr 
| Federal Federal | mye | State un- Federal | oad 
| insurance civil-service Bh will | employment unemployment | ay 
i ions ! ibuti 2 i 3 
contributions ‘eapaenneen employees contributions taxes 4 al contributes: 
— ommemennes: — js. 
| | | 
| | | | | 
re te ee | $3, 594, 248 | $722, 850 | $734, 990 $1, 431, 997 | $258, 945 | $25, 7 
semen’ 4, 096, 602 | 744, 646 626, 050 1, 367, 806 | 275, 825 | 28, Ob 
ge 950, 230 401, 754 256, 730 | 440, 231 | 17, 326 | 46 
eer kt 860, 402 | 431, 323 159, 980 | 392, 316 | 22,151 6 
See 1, 002, 407 | 144, 375 160, $51 | 390, 205 | 19, 305 | 6% 
| | | 
| 
238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9,312 | 121 60° 
206, 991 | 33, 978 13, 808 | 113, 675 | 3, 216 | : 
538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 | 15, 147 | re 
272, 815 | 37, 834 52, 909 | 8, 571 | 1, 389 | 6. 
118, 136 43,098 | 14, 173 77, 047 | 15, 680 | . 
491, 734 | 25, 407 89, 381 | 170, 926 | 181, 750 | % 
428, 978 | 35, 207 51, 761 8, 367 | 14, 024 | 5a 
233, 630 | 34, 782 | 12, 599 150, 230 | 1,713 | % 
524, 532 33, 082 89, 581 240, 818 | 19, 578 | a 
421, 048 | 36, 296 53, 297 6, 553 | 1, 178 | 5,18 
213, 774 | 37, 474 | 14, 608 160, 096 | 3, 946 | IG 
529, 884 6 70, 290 93, 283 222, 900 | 12, 979 | 2, 08 
258, 748 | 36, 611 12, 960 7, 208 | 2, 380 a8 <2 


i 


lected for deposit in "State pr sre, innate 


Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 22, 1953. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tar 


also covers temporary disability insurance. 


* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 6) 


hower stated that he appreciated the 
fact that the limitation on retroactive 
benefits in the Social Security Act 
may seem like an unjust penalty to 
those who, as the child and the 
mother in this case, had no timely 
knowledge of the wage earner’s death. 
However, he said, “special legislation 
permitting one individual to receive 
social insurance benefits under condi- 
tions identical with those in which 
benefits are denied to another is un- 
desirable and contrary to sound prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. If any 
modification of a provision in the So- 
cial Security Act is needed, I believe 
that the Congress should make such 
changes in the basic law so they will 
be available to all persons equally. 
The Congress, on two separate occa- 
sions—in 1939 and 1950—has con- 
sidered the question of retroactive 
benefits and has decided that the pe- 
riod should be definitely limited.” 
Only two private relief bills dealing 
with old-age and survivors insurance 


26 


have become law since the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was 
established. 


President’s Messages 


Taz rate, old-age and survivors in- 
surance.—On May 20, 1953, President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to 
Congress dealing with taxes. In it he 
recommended that the scheduled in- 
crease in the old-age and survivors 
insurance contribution rate be post- 
poned 1 year. The present law pro- 
vides that the tax on employees and 
employers will be increased from 12 
percent each to 2 percent each, begin- 
ning January 1, 1954. The rate for 
self-employed persons will be raised 
from 2% percent to 3 percent. The 
tax is levied only on the first $3,600 of 
taxable wages and self-employment 
income. 


The President pointed out that “the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund has now reached almost $18 bil- 
lion,” and that “receipts at present 
tax rates are currently well in excess 
of expenditures.” 


No hearings were held on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, nor were any 
bills introduced in Congress to carry 
it out. Before Congress adjourned, 
however, Representative Daniel A 
Reed, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, called 
attention to the study being made by 
the Curtis subcommittee on social se- 
curity in preparation for action in the 
next legislative session. “The proper 
method of financing the system is, of 
course,” he said, “one of the subjects 
of study.” 


Coverage extension.—In a message 
dated August 1, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower referred to Congress the rec- 
ommendations of Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby for extending the cover- 
age of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to additional groups of workers. 
The Secretary’s plan, developed with 
the assistance of 12 consultants,” 


(Continued on page 28) 


oe For a summnary of the consultants’ re 
port to the Secretary, see the Bulletin, 
September 1953, pp. 3-6. 


Social Security 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 ! 

















{In thousands] 
a ' 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period ; , Net total of Cash with | Credit of 
——- | Interest Benefit | —_ U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | —o- 
and transfers | received payments | expenses a a | atti # | atendof period 
Cumulative, January 1937- | 
September 1953 -- ____. $26, 960, 900 | $2, 535, 742 $10, 249, 549 $654,292 | $18, 039, 288 | $329, 341 $224, 172 $18, 592, 801 
i ear: 
st ne i 3, 597, 982 | 333, 514 | 1, 982, 377 84, 649 | 1, 950, 252 214, 883 | 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
p-68...-....- 4, 096, 602 386, 640 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1, 544, 542 | 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
ths ended: | 
September 1951. — 953, 964 10, 871 481, 873 22, 187 469, 916 | 214, 122 | 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
September 1952_--......._- 860, 402 10, 871 533, 289 23, 072 174, 818 | 278, 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
September 1953_. ..-... 1, 002, 407 10, 917 766, 035 20, 845 | 221, 694 | 329, 341 224, 172 18, 592, 801 
1952 | | 
BIT . 5 cc cubicsi-cocese. 238, 153 10, 871 200,911 | 6, 795 | 73, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
Sa oS See 206, 991 14, 818 213, 943 | 6, 915 | 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
Seer. ....2645%.....- O05, 906 | .202: oh... 213, 268 , 638 | 137, 000 | 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234, 327 
“Se a eee $ 272, 815 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 | 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1953 } | | 
January....---- ee I Oe eas Be Ae Ce 223, 164 6, 893 | 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
0, RSE Se Be, 400 lensikotaabessater 229, 508 | 7, 024 | 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
ERE. | 5 i 428, 978 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 | 286, 227 346, 972 17, 777, 594 
Scvcescchaceeheh bagel 233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 7, 770, 232 
a Ss Pe Rs eS aR hE 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 | 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
June-- 421, 048 171, 784 255, 645 8, 692 | 356, 374 | 286, 878 261, 885 8, 366, 
July... --- 18s Ms, 774 |. oe. Be 254, 509 6, 787 | 86, 700 | 295, 022 119, 519 18, 318, 834 
August... cee ae 520, 884 |.......-- 254, 714 7, 367 63, 400 308, 292 310, 652 18, 586, 638 
September eae § 258, 748 10, 917 256, 811 6, 692 71, 594 329, 341 224, 172 18, 592, 801 














1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under which the position of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
W railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance; no transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self- 
employed persons for 1951 and adjustments for withheld employment taxes. 

tFor July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 
in accordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; 
from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general 
treasury of refunds of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appropri- 


i 
ated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Socia 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. 

+ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1961, 
—a reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes deduction to adjust for estimated amount of taxes subject to refund 
on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for more than 1 em- 
ployer during the calendar year—$33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes and 
$40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
{In thousands] 








Net total | 





State accounts 











—e 4 Unes- Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Tota of U.S. : — enidiiniai 
Period assets Govern- jor aed B 
at end of ment , Balance alance 
os an - at end of adil Interest With- , Interest | Benefit 
period pene mn 9 period Deposits | credited | drawals 24 = - | Deposits | credited | payments period of 
Se 2 a } 
Cumulative, January | | 
pe sn ame 1953. $0, 442,015 $9,425,024 | $16, 902 $18,209,141 | $1,685,112 $11, 137,734 | $8,756,519 | $935,906 | $171,109 | $610,741 | $685, 496 
iseal year: | 
_ . . &, 672, 936 5&2, 885 26, 855 1, 438, O87 167,441 | 1,000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 75A, 195 
Pane Pa ae 9, 257, 293 589, 961 | 20, 850 1, 371, 105 184, 242 | 912,551 | 8, 562, 537 | 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 695, 355 
months ended: | 
September 1951 8, 322, 164 245, 992 | 11, 975 443, 601 3,644 | 202,145 | 7,558,691 2, 802 | 387 | 9, 727 763, 473 
September 1952 8, 796, 972 138, 994 | 10, 895 393, 501 280 | 252, 183 8, 061, 340 | 3,770 28 | 27, 226 735, 632 
September 1953 _ 9, 442, 015 187, 981 | 16, 992 390, 721 340 197,079 | 8, 756, 519 3, 838 | 34 | 17, 975 685, 496 
1952 
ae 8, 796, 972 —40, 006 | 10, 895 15, 122 249 | 63, 485 8, 061, 340 3, 634 | 25 | 7, 969 735, 632 
x De cece neha cchocel a aoe —7, 967 13, 127 | 39, 426 7, 629 | 45,985 | 8,062,410 | 20 770 7, 505 728, 827 
November........._.- 9, 004, 765 211, 000 15, 656 og ee 42,825 | 8, 282,350 142 se iateterainiatiatadl 6, 554 722, 415 
eae 9, 039, 207 33, 980 16, 118 17, 587 82, 106 | 68,955 | 8,313, 088 | 3, 620 | 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 
ee 8, 967, 626 —85, 000 29, 537 27, 981 67 89,120 | 8, 252, 016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
Ss ati i Rae 9, 086, 440 121, 000 27, 351 Of SF 85,640 | 8, 379, 306 321 5s 8, 797 707, 134 
i 8, 998, 024 —85, 029 23, 963 17, 852 423 | 100,540 | 8, 207, 042 3, 502 | 43 | 9, 697 700, 982 
| TTS 8, 973, 331 — 13, 000 12, 271 56, 823 9, 543 84,215 | 8, 279,193 23 956 | 7, 823 694, 138 
a eae ss 9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 331, 591 359 | 69,891 | 8, 541, 251 488 | 36 | 5, 772 688, 890 
——-....... 9, 257, 893 22, 982 20, 850 10, 649 83, 834 | 73,197 | 8, 562, 537 3,114 | 8, 397 5, 045 695, 355 
Ben ans 9, 247, 751 —3, 000 13, 709 60, 428 23 | 69,930 | 8, 553, 059 61 | 4, 971 694, 692 
August. ‘ 9, 500, 297 245, 000 21, 255 319, 975 icade hte 62,430 | 8,810, 605 §, Se oc bcadcuhiol 6, 237 689, 693 
September 9, 442, 015 — 54, 019 16, 992 10, 317 317 | 64, 719 | 8 756, 519 2, 539 32 6, 767 685, 496 











‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
~ of } meee minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
eemed. 
‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 
‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
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‘ op July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

* Includes transfers to the account from railroad ber mmr g bry insurance 
administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 










Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and Salarig, 


by specified period, 1939-53} | 
[Corrected to Nov. 4, 1953] 
















a 
| Payrolls 3 covered by— 








| . ; 
Wages and salaries ? 
| 




















ii 
Period Old-age and State unem- reti 
| Total Civilian survivors ployment etirement ang 
| insurance ¢ insurance § unemployment 
ee 
Amount (in millions) } 
Calendar year: l l 
EY ee eee | Psa eS $45, 745 $45, 347 $32, 125 | $28,980 | $2.15 | 
eee sat intincananch-annintecavece-onaumathginiensibachnaipeatinstps 49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 | 32, 352 | 2% 
(ie ee SR a ARR I A a i aA 61, 708 50, 846 45, 286 41, 985 | ty 
a ne Seantlng a RES SB Nahe EOS Ga Bs: ASIEN toh pie ROPE. 81, 887 75, 557 | 57, 950 54, 548 3% 
SS EES eS SS ees EES 105, 647 91, 202 | 69, 37 65, 871 | 4.10 
SSF SRE ee ES FF NS ye 116, 924 | 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 | 4,8 
i iccsdniedidiscece:nabathdhincovecosapigiilimpsensashscghhdesntinsseen 117, 676 | 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 45 
SE EcascndeLihsbblonscaveshdbdpinigh=cceeccamtiilbiipacrenebestiptnnatesenes 111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 73, 145 | 4% 
0 | EE ES ©: SS oe 6) er SR Te eae 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 $10 
a LIDS aS ei See eee Sees Mae 134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 | 5,54 
0 EE eae SS eee ee aes ee eae 133, 418 129, 169 99, 645 93, 520 | 513 
RRR eS RR hr NR ee EN tee 145, 538 140, 53) 109, 439 | 102, 835 | 5a 
SSE ae ee eT Te euenem 169, 814 161, 174 133, 000 | 118, 243 | 610 
kate SO RRR STE SS °F i ae 183, 705 173, 330 145, 000 127, 320 612 
1952 | 
Jan’ OSE ES PN eee er ee ee 43, 811 41, 206 34, 000 29, 943 | 1,4 
I ce ene ee nn ccsuclbedoubacden< 44, 732 42,121 | 35, 000 30, 780 1 
ee ee BN io nennnccscuktiktadonendikene 46, 351 43, 707 | 36, 000 31, 315 10 
8 SI Rage ae RE ee RD 5 eas 48, 811 46, 206 | 40, 000 35, 282 LS 
1953 
I ee 47, 750 45, 159 37, 800 | 32, 885 | 1a 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year 
1939 100. 0 70.8 | 63.9 rT] 
1940 100.0 | 72.6 66.0 | 1 
1941 100. 0 75.7 70. 2 | 45 
1942 100. 0 767 72.2 45 
1943 100. 0 76. 1 72.2 | 45 
1944 100.0 75.9 71.5 | 47 
1945 100.0 75.0 69.8 4i 
1946 100. 0 76.5 70.8 | 47 
, 100.0 78.1 73.1 | 43 
1948 . 100.0 78.2 73.4 | 4) 
1949. 100 0 77.1 72.4 4) 
1950 100.0 77.9 73.2 ai 
1951. 100. 0 82.5 73.4 ui 
1952... 100.0 83.7 73 5 35 
Jan San ee hr ea a ee, oe ee ee ar 100. 0 82.3 72.5 3.6 
IRE Pa a eine iin: te Ee is ipaenearees 100.0 83.1 73.1 cA] 
ge SES RD EEE ee i. EE es 100. 0 82.4 71.6 3 
SS SEERA ES LES I SES: ey SERS 100. 0 86.6 76.4 34 
1953 
NE en Oe nO SE | a oa Ree See Ree es ae ee 100.0 | 83.7 72.8 ui 
1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by } 
2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through Jum 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 1939. 
personne! in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 6 Beginning 1947, includes tem disability insurance. 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includess 
me 


mts. 
3 Wages paid in specified period. 


small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 


: ffi { Business Economie 
4 Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in Souree: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Bus 


excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 


Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 


taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes $Otte of Geena ve aguneNs. 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
“would effectively carry out,” the 
President said, “the objectives that I 


expressed in my message to Congress 
on the state of the Union... . As the 


28 


Committee on Ways and Means of the __ or public retirement system. This isé 
House of Representatives proceeds specific plan for a specific purpose- 
with its studies to improve the Social the extension of coverage. Other im- 
Security Act, I strongly commend to portant improvements in the Social 
it this plan for the extension of cov- Security Act are now under study and 
erage to most of the major groups not’ will be the subject of further recom: 
now covered by any social insurance mendations.” 


Social Securit) 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by 






























































lari, | type of benefit and by month, September 1952-September 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1953 
, 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 21, 1953] 
—E T 
——_ | | Wife’s or ‘ Widow’s or . , 
| Total Old-age | husbend’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
a Item } 
| | | | 
oy at | Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number| Amount| Number; Amount | Number} Amount Number Amount) Number; Amount 
oyme | | | | | | | 
Monthly benefits in | 
—— current-payment 
status at end of | | 
| month: 
——. | 
$2,14 1952 | | | | | | 
32 geptember..........| 4, 787,213) $193, 725.0) 2, 503, 816) $122, 167.7) 700, 654/$18, 024. 0} 906, 580\$26, 938. 0| 436, 227/$17, 733.9] 218, 945 991! $865.5 
re BEE, «<chededucce 4, 830, 239, 198, 295.1) 2,557,390) 125, 343.9) 715,885) 18, 509.5| 920,307) 27,460.3| 442, 786| 18,003.1|) 222, 681 21, 181 873.8 
4,10 November... ......- 4, 942,409) 201, 234. 4 2, 594, 371) 127, 438.9) 725, 389) 18, 803.4; 927,268) 27, 738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1| 226, 042 21, 878.9 
48% December ........--- 5, 025, 549, 205,179.0' 2,643,932) 130,217.4| 737,859) 19,178.4| 938,751! 28,141.3) 454, 563) 18, 482.2) 228, 984 21, 887.0 
ta 1953 | | 
ce 5, 108, 422) 209, 293.8 2, 691, 729) 133, 086.5) 750,436) 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18,785.7| 232,627 21, 61 893.7 
510 5, 204,176; 214,435.9) 2,753,071) 136,928.1) 767,100) 20,147.2) 959,552) 28,928.6) 468,130) 19,045.8| 234, 506 a, 309.1 
re 5, 305, 159; 219, 585.5; 2,817,018; 140,725.0| 784, 747| 20,712.3| 969,445) 20,300.1| 475, 504| 19,349.6| 236, 613 21, 904.9 
lo 5,401,081) 224, 274.0) 2,873,082) 143, 972.6) 800, 520) 21, 204.3) 982,296) 29, 760.6) 483, 19, 679.8) 239,717 22, 914.9 
ar] 5, 486, 643) 228, 634.4) 2,926,906) 147,138.7) 813,278) 21,620.5)| 992,330) 30,134.0) 490,149) 19,963.0) 241,725 22, 925.9 
5, 573, 594) 232,908.6| 2,977,476) 150,124.2| 826, 599) 22, 050.3/1, 003, 281| 30, 540.7| 498, 967| 20,332.4| 244, 809 22, 936.2 
5, 637, 603} 236,359.9] 3,017,541) 152,570.1| 836,219) 22,376.7/1, 008, 141| 30, 696.0 390| 20,643.6| 246, 684 22,628} 944.8 
1.gy | August 5, 704, 558! 239, 920.5) 3,060,592! 155, 193.8} 846, 832) 22, 730. 5/1, 013, 051) 30, 886.5) 513, 291) 20, 938.8) 247, 975 22,817; 953.4 
a September. . 5, 768, 684) 243,181.7) 3,097,983) 157, 403.9 856, 864) 23, 050.3) 1, 022, 242, a} 519, 376} 21,194.7| 249, 235 22, 984 961.3 
re Monthly benefits | 
: awarded in Sep- 
tember 1953 ___- 101, 669 4, 691.0 54, 713 3,094.4, 17,632 511.9, 15, 705 7,949} 330.5 5, 358 239.0! 312! 14.2 


501.0 


-_ 
ot 





| 


Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
' sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 
(; death payments, 1940-53 



































ne [Corrected to Oct. 21, 1953] 
4s 
ui Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 
+ Year and quarter! oO) aeT res 
43 q Wife's Widow’s Number Number of 
42 Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother’s Parent’s of deceased 
HH husband's widower’s payments workers 
ui z | | 
Nh a 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 | 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 75, 005 61, 080 
EE eee es 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 90, 941 
3 tiinscdsitbbhedaecaddbaahs 258, 116 99, 622 i 77, 384 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
ry SR as cndebdsteccen webublceds 262, 865 | 89, 070 31, 916 | 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
35 Ads vedctbebioseccsseuthon= 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 | 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 1 151, 869 
34 OE SE yee ae 462, 463 | 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 |, 844 55, 108 1,755 247, 012 178, 813 
iS Mae. vadettedeccnsonéudbbabt 547, 150 | 258, 980 88, 515 | 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 179, 588 
NES ST ee err 572, 909 | 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
ai Gk candidate mondo delena 596, 201 | 275, 903 | 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 006 200, 090 
Disinedeitatdawnamndatnbilens 682, 241 | 337, 273 117, 356 | 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
ED is ccc caccncscsedeasanes 962, 628 567,131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 41,101 2, 252 209, 960 200, 411 
(l e a ae ee 1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 500 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
eh om GS é.cedesbsMibedi«catdbtiine 1, 053, 303 531, 206 | 177, 707 183, 345 92, 302 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
! | | 
cludess MRUary-March...............- 177, 892 86, 654 | 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 | 11, 183 607 | 56, 787 54, 215 
NN 6 Be oe. 8k bh ak 163, 880 77, 674 | 28, 444 28, 786 | 17, 893 | 10, 425 | 658 | 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September... ............. 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 | 15, 497 | , 056 | 550 | 46, 489 44, 247 
a? October-December... - = 466, 905 325, 3.9 77,315 38, 216 | 15, 151 | 10, 437 | 437 | 50, 237 204 
| | | 
1951 | | 
January-March... ..._...... 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 | 23, 842 21, 668 | 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 
NS el oe 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 | 22, 871 22, 600 | 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 
July-September... ...........- 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 631 | 18, 293 | 1,905 | , 943 99, 544 
October-December... ........- 229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 247 15, 762 | 1, 240 | 99, 717 95, 233 
—— 1952 
Januar rere 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 | 17, 602 1,134 122, 712 118, 059 
EE 203, 357 84, 4 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 | 118, 607 113, 792 
Jul ~September...............- 291, 437 165, 438 53, 600 38, 578 19, 648 13, 418 755 109 066 
is igg *ober-December._--.-..-...- 320, 568 55, 322 49, 474 » 963 | 17, 119 | 883 117, 103 112, 979 
| | 
0Se— 1953 
fanuary-March pumas secosesecce 370, 800 206, 774 66, 867 51, 042 27, 699 17, 496 | 922 127, 557 122, 779 
ry im- April-June i 402, 570 222, 129 70, 611 58, 877 | 30, 145 19, 701 | 1, 107 | 147, 502 141, 611 
Social ‘ty-September ; 331, 370 178, 283 | 56, 684 50, 993 | 26, 988 | 17, 455 | 967 | 127, 877 122, 604 
and 7 : , . : 
y ‘Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
PCOM~ Pp. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949, in the Bulletin _ every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 


curity 


for March 1953, p. 30. 


Bulletin, December 1953 





Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, September 1953 
[Corrected to Oct. 21, 1953] 











































































































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by ond Average 
| continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment pete 
Nonfarm | } | Lachihd } | 
Region and State place- | | | | ‘net 
ments | ens Avan | eet ‘ _ Ploy 
| } eeks . " weekly } eeKs Average 
| Total Women | Total | Women compen- | a number of | compen- weekly | State 
| sated | Par | benefi- sated payment | Programs: 
ciaries 
si | a ee saininaias Se 
Ee 5 ae 604, 541 | 814, 561 334, 686 | 3, 504, 496 | 1, 586, 036 | 2, 866, 135 |$65, 300, 439 651, 304 2, 506, 629 $23.77 4779, 9 
Region I: | | | } 
a ctiout..........- 10, 254 10, 356 6, 030 41, 002 | 22, 373 5, 141 | 587, 379 | 5, 714 | 23, 351 | 24.28 | 8, Sy 
| _Eneegprseeinaees 2, 512 5, 507 2, 869 22, 932 14, 391 17 121 | 314, 680 | 3, 8A | 12, 688 18.70 | 5 
Massachusetts... ....- 20, 369 39, 309 21, 440 148, 946 79, 773 27,890 | 2,881,114 29, 066 111,741 | 24.17 34. 48 
New Hampshire - -- __- 1, 459 6, 625 4, 196 31, 263 19, 680 24,804 | = 475, 829 | 5, 637 19, 479 | 21.09 | 71% 
Rhode Island__._____- 2, 324 11, 371 6, 149 41, 699 24,141 | 35, 832 | 811, 455 8, 144 | 32, 466 23.72 9, 8 
Vormens Bete ee 1,819 1, 546 1, 084 5, 794 3, 884 4, 695 91, 890 | 1, 067 | 3, 610 | 21.31 | La 
ion IT: | | 
iow Jersey... -....... 13, 352 47,777 28, 193 172, 679 | 97, 287 125,659 | 3, 416, 690 | 28, 559 | 111, 285 | 28.18 | 38,317 
| kt. ea 74, 586 170, 711 81, 400 574, 904 | 270, 200 487, 884 | 12, 436, 736 110, 8&3 438, 891 26.84 127, i 
ach ee mony Sibi 2, 487 30 1 142 | 5 | il. a 
Virgin corcenoee 74 0 0 4) oy ee ES . - 
Region III-IV: | 
Delaware... .......... 1, 419 582 5,179 2, 096 3, 443 | 64, 269 783 3, 110 19.59 12 
| ae 4, 609 679 11, 600 5, 557 10, 032 183, 059 | 2, 280 9, 871 18.30 26 
_” * _aeee 7,975 3, 208 36, 946 15, 436 34, 733 811, 420 7, 894 31, 520 24.21 & 4 
North Carolina --.___- 20, 487 12, 642 96, 050 57, 113 91,894 | 1, 509, 690 20, 885 83, 086 17.10 21,0 
Pennsylvania_.._____- 24, 653 31, 794 378, 034 145, 981 323,289 | 7, 789, 517 73, 475 2, 214 25.40 85,713 
Se 9, 302 3, 878 37, 885 17, 001 33, 650 631, 294 7, 648 31, 921 19.19 & 413 
West vegals i cathssisnioiwes 2, 180 1, 329 54, 663 13, 559 49,189 | 1, 008, 756 | 11,179 | 44, 472 21.32 12 
mv: | | 
Atebems. ........ sis 11, 062 8, 456 1, 839 6, 646 18, 116 43,701 | 770, 428 | 9, 932 | 41, 463 17.96 12.21 
SO ene 14, 062 8, 775 3, 705 71, 733 40, 787 65,135 | 1,123, 047 14, 803 | 63, 311 17.38 16, 3% 
“ae 12, 591 9, 298 3, 883 50, 276 28, 046 40, 210 744, 674 9, 139 | $6, 899 19.08 11, 
| wee ay om al teat tins 7, 966 4, 499 1, 480 27, 985 10, 058 20, 331 375, 154 4,621 | 17, 113 19.79 64 
th Carolina_._____. 7, 355 6, 714 2, 979 43, 557 21, 926 40, 595 730, 743 9, 226 | 37, 992 18.53 9,3 
mmessee. ............ 12, 437 10, 863 3, 869 86, 307 | 39, 856 70, 553 | 1, 165, 192 16, 035 67, 590 16.66 19, 4 
Region V1: | 
eee 3, 141 9, 317 1, 969 67, 101 20, 460 54,898 | 1,158,190 12, 477 0), 634 21.68 14, 
on nll ie alae | 19, 911 70, 314 20, 095 247, 686 96, 031 171, 383 | 4, 666, 656 38, 951 166, 494 27.63 52, 89 
<a 37, 260 27, 704 11, 552 108, 323 55, 053 $1,382 | 1, 990, 488 18, 496 | 74, 727 25.39 25, 180 
Region — 
Sietiaesniclatatinnsesianiss 22, 056 36, 051 14, 757 195, 365 89, 547 153, 966 | 3, 555, 176 34, 992 | 131, 276 25.03 43,1 
Indians as SS | 12, 980 19, 731 5, 373 61, 839 25, 097 51,127 | 1, 201, 267 11, 620 | 46, 510 24.35 14,64 
Minnesota__.._._._._- 14, 691 3, 754 1, 362 25, 556 11, 200 21, 300 383, 922 4,841 | 19, 563 18.46 5,18 
Montana._............. | 4, 233 712 231 2, 762 1, 241 2, ORO | 40, 957 | 473 , O80 19. 59 * 
Nortb Dakota_______. 2, 645 107 | 52 876 563 781 16, 367 | 178 | 622 | 22.07 18 
South Dakota.......__ 2, 362 158 | 78 865 SM $24 15, 680 | 187 | 6A8 20.30 1% 
i cae ¥ 11, 703 11, 019 | 2, 882 75, 169 21, 973 66,053 | 1,803, 622 | 15, 012 8, 475 28.42 16, 7% 
Region LX 
ES 9, 291 | 3, 338 1, 132 15, 915 6, 750 13, 981 295, 798 | 3,178 | 12, 459 22.22 3, 600 
ntinbikthhehae 9, 894 | 6, 078 1, 810 21, 297 11,491 | 19, 307 453, 210 | 4, 388 | 18, 110 24.03 4, 
Missouri--...........- 14, 134 17, 104 8, 221 68, 717 37, 997 | Sl, 788 926, 159 11, 770 | 40, 966 20.13 16, 38 
Nebraska. __.........- 6, 252 1, 082 514 4, 380 2, 687 | 3, 895 | 82, 000 | 885 | 3, 583 21.93 ”% 
Region X: | | 
eS FS 10, 489 5, 501 1, 593 28, 433 8, 648 | 18, 127 321, 781 | 4, 120 | 16, 819 18. 26 58 
rane 9, 015 7, 388 1, 624 39, 231 10, 637 31, 571 648, 417 7,175 27, 810 21.63 4, 
Oklahoma---_....._._- 13, 983 5, 454 1, 627 27, 993 10, 574 21, 265 439, 806 | 4, 833 | 20, 055 21.11 6,00 
_, Sele Ee 49, 549 11, 562 3, 452 78, 813 30, 106 58,473 | 1, 012, 396, 13, 289 | 55, 813 17.65 16,44 
Region XI: | i 
Col ee eS ee 9, 266 | 1, 673 463 6, 884 2, 255 5, 282 131, 266 1, 200 4, 888 25.46 | 1, 58 
New Mexico..._.....- 3, 503 1, 527 208 R396 1) 958 8, 383 190, 410 1) 905 7,910 23.13 | 1m 
an 4, 628 1, 261 424 7, 360 3, 632 5, 821 139, 781 1, 323 | 5, 143 24.94 1, 51 
I 1, 573 185 69 692 356 | 661 16, 382 150 597 25.39 | 18 
Region XII | 
—amebebhh-diboes | 4, 760 3, 218 860 14, 799 5, 095 | 11, 530 242, 787 2, 620 10, 939 21.29 3 
California. ............ | 33, 903 | 59, 783 | 23, 148 257, 246 126, 818 220,424 | 4, 935, 372 50, 006 | 199, 403 23.33 58, 8 
rr 995 | 1, 878 | 950 11, 658 | 5, 246 9, 136 179, 517 2, 076 | 8, 108 20.92 (3) 
haart 3, 306 1, 085 | 270 3, 282 1, 319 | 2, 976 | 82, 044 676 | 2, 781 28. 28 6 
~~ XIII: } | | | 
See Se Oe 1, 018 1, 196 490 7,659 4, 002 | 5, 582 | 176, 599 | 1, 269 | 5, 402 31.73 | aoe 
ldsbe lpkticcidh isbn 4, 865 | 799 | 324 5, 154 3, 060 | 4,174 | 86, 874 ay 3, O44 21.09 | 1, él 
| Ee 7, 960 | 8, 262 | 2, 406 42, 646 18, 297 | 35, 954 | 782, 756 | 8,171 | 33, 663 22.38 9, 68° 
Washington ee ee 9, 841 | 14, 356 | 3, 521 72, 173 26, 093 | 58,230 | 1,401, 743 | 13, 234 16, 004 24.2 16, #8 
| 





1 Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and jal. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
bined-wage plan. 





4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
§ Data not available. 


com- 


State agencies. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


Social Securit) 


eon wes Ss 


S and Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, 


by month, September 1952-September 1953 ' 


— for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


































































































| 
ae | | Aid to dependent children Aid | Aid Aid 
| ! ao. | | Old ES Aid bebe Gen 
} perma- | - |depend- perma- - 
\ Verage Year and Total 2 Old-age | Recipients Aid to nently General Total | 98° ent to — eral 
weekly | “Donth assistance | the blind| and | assistance ¢| assist- | chil- | the assist- 
— | Families totally | ance | dren | blind totaly ance ‘ 
Oyment | Total? | Children Ste = ava 
under | 
State — — - - eine 
ograms! Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
=e 1952 | } 
£770,3q | september 2,653,927 | 570, 548 | 1, 986, 919 | 1, 487, 839 98,419 | 156,312 274, 000 waits —0.1; —0.4] 40.2} 41.6] 6.9 
——— | (etober- ---- 2, 648, 993 | 567, 576 | 1,979, 530 | 1, 483, 200 98, 562 159, 366 270, 000 |.......- —.2 —.5 +.1 +2.0 —1.3 
November 2, 647, 163 566, 483 | 1, 977, 795 1, 483, 378 | 98, 701 161, 855 | A ) oe —.1 —.2 +.1 +1.6 —1.3 
8, December 2, 645, 864 569, 942 | 1, 992, 336 1, 495, 321 98, 768 | 164, 193 | 280, 000 j.......- (5) +.6 +.1 +1.4 +4.9 
5,312 ; 
34,4 1953 | 
7 } 
is January - 2,639,302 | 572,355 | 2,001, 450 | 1,503, 973 | 98,766 | 166, 529 290, 000 j.......- —.2| +4] @& +1.4) +3.6 
La | February 2, 630,060 | 573,383 | 2,009,843 | 1,510, 021 98,770 | 168,306 287, 000 |_...___- —.4 +.2/ +1.1 —1.2 
March. - - 2, 622, 030 | 575, 351 | 2,018, 688 | 1, 517, 616 | 98,728 | 170,388 283, 000 : eeatcinalll —.3 +.3 (5) +1.2 —1,2 
38,317 eS a oe 2, 616, 209 573, 145 | 2,015, 513 | 1, 516, 161 | 98, 764 | 173, 082 275, 000 |-------- —.2 —.4 (®) +1.6 —2.8 
127, 1 a ee 2, 612, 868 570, 023 | 2,005,325 | 1, 508, 498 98, 858 175, 672 261, 000 |_. —.1 —.5 +.1 +1.5 —5.0 
ein | Mit.-.--- 2,608,898 | 564,308 | 1, 983,498 | 1, 493, 670 99, 032 } 179, 395 | 255, 000 |_ —.2 —1.0 +.2 +2.1 —2.4 
. Joly... -- 2,603,173 | 554,691 | 1,952,060 | 1, 469, 388 99,103 | 181,620 248, 000 |._...... —.2 -1.7 +.1 +1.2 —2.7 
August... 2,509,716 | 550,405 | 1,940,984 | 1,461,793 | 99,236 | 184, 743 | 243, 000 |... -.1 —.8| +.1] 41.7] —2.0 
1,2 September 2, 596, 452 | 547, 588 | 1, 934,010 | 1, 487, 77 | 99,417 | 187, 408 | 239, 000 |. -...-.- } —1 —.5 | | +.2| +1.4} 1.7 
2 = jeg pt ' t | - | 
8, M8 
21,0 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
85,713 aS ee i ae 
8,413 1952 | | | 
12, 4% | } ; 
September. . $201, 344, 000 |$127, 018, 460 $44, 547, 318 $5, 123, 150 |$7, 901, 101 | $12, 857, 000 | +0.1| +0.7| -0.3! 4+0.4| +1.6 —4.7 
12.2 Pisces. 211, 500, 000 | 133, 448, 650 47, 115, 857 5, 355, 793 8, 440, 097 | 13, 088, 000 +5.0} +5.1| +5.8 +4.5 +6.8 +1.8 
16,% November ..| 212,144,000 | 133, 961, 549 47, 231, 298 5, 397, 339 | 8, 632, 947 12, 876, 000 +.3 +.4 +.2 +.8 +2.3 —1.6 
11.9 | December ...| 214, 986, 000 | 134, 683, 742 47, 777, 342 5, 423, 341 | 8, 784, 411 | 13, 950,000 | +1.3 +.5) 41.2! +.5] +1.8 | +8.3 
ii } | ; 
re 1953 | 
19, | | | 
January... .. 215, 827, 000 | 135, 050, 787 48, 124, 808 5, 416, 449 | 8, 902, 704 14, 262, 000 +.4| +.3) +.7 —.1 +1.3 +2.2 
14, February 214, 567,000 | 133, 851, 586 48, 166, 960 oe 8, 990, 750 13, 893, 000 -6); -—.9 +.1) (% +1.6 —2.6 
52. | March. ...- 214, 877, 000 | 133, 809, 675 48, 401, 773 5, 433, 872 | 9, 095,633 | 13,961,000} +.1)| (3) +.5| +.3] +1.2 +.5 
25 | April........ 214, 190, 000 | 133, 558, 012 | 48, 336, 101 5, 446, 514 9, 253, 349 13, 297, 000 -.3|) —.2 —.1) +.2 +1.7 —4.8 
eal 213, 381, 000 | 133, 491, 089 | 48, 212, 598 5,499, 296 | 9,466,677 | 12,442.000| -—.4, —.1 —.3 | +1.0} +23} 6.4 
4.00 | Jone........ 212, 108, 000 | 133, 271, 522 | 47, 391, 588 | 5,499,070 | 9, 636, 900 | 12, 033, 000 —.6 | —.2| —1.7 (5) +1.8 —3.3 
14,64 | July........| 209,627,000 | 132, 637, 753 45, 947, 547 | 5,482,047 | 9,711,983 | 11, 694, 000 Wo 7 ee —-3.0; —.3 +.8 —2.8 
57 August.._... 7207, 691, 000 (7131, 798, 519 ’ 45, 385, 681 75, 471, 478 79, 790, 782 | 11,369,000 | —-.9 —.6 —1.2 | —.2 +.8 —2.8 
® September - 7207, 960, 000 |7131, 523, 577 | ’ 45, 463, 591 \7 5, 485, 775 79, 865, 406 | 11,378, 000 | +1. —.2| +.2|. +.3 +.8 +.1 
18 | ! 
1% 
16,7 1 For  — ee of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject ‘ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
to revision 52 States. 
3,68 1 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4,% medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
16, one State, from funds for the special types of public assistance; data for such ex- ? For Dlinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but ex- 
@ penditures partly estimated for some States. cludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fund plan began in August. 
5 families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
4% determining the amount of assistance. 
6, OG 
16,4 
1,58 
1% 
] iI! 
3m 
58, 
(3) 
w 
(s 
1, 16 
9, 65 
16, %& 
1 affiliated 
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New Hampshire _- 
New Jersey_-_-_-_- 
New Mexico___. 
New York___- 


North Carolina__ 
North Dakota. __. 
Oe Pr Be Ae. 
nem awbaren 
Rhode Island _______ 

South Carolina _____ 

South Dakota._____ 


_ =St* 2a 
Virgin Islands _______ 
Wisconsin.._...._____ : 


Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, 
September 1953 ' 


by program and Stat, 








| | vy » | 
| | | Aid to t 
| Old-age quate | Aid to | Permanently Gener) 
assistance | te | the blind and totally | assistang: 
| oaiidren | | disabled 
7 ua i. creamer : “Sat , -o aan | in, 
| 3 $6,511,196 | % $1,024,143 # $165, 001 | * $1,064,354 | 4 $3, gg7 my 
ry eT RE -@ | 
GD chdunpealidihaekcdoaces ) 
om my eon 6} ie 
195, 845 75, 886 | 4, 340 (5) ee 
e 352 ‘a ak mS (8) 
179 235 : 127 | % 
9, 835 15, 159 424 7, 182 (8) 
3 1, 574, 400 + 160, 920 45, 156 3 162, 276 367,30 | 
296, 626 38, 07 12, 999 (5) 122, 4g 
. : ER oR. eS: (5) 141, | 
161, 050 29, 229 | 2, 164 25, 351 32, Om 
75 3, 053 241 1, 208 L@ 
es - ‘ (5) 
698, 366 66, 707 317, 480 we 
104,740 a 1, 564 17, 818 50, 548 
923, 885 61, 511 18, 936 (5) 251, 44 
_ aeons apes 1 
265, 350 7, 341 1, 001 (5) on 
3, 227 Hef AD ; ( mm 
75, 812 15, 822 2, 637 2, 460 () 
bad 12, 374 was Pr) 
25, 136 10, 371 828 5, 345 1,9%3 
1, 487, 639 410, 867 60, 756 498, 429 (® 
11, 097 6, 920 3, 890 128, 39% 
27,118 4, 155 18 4, 633 13, 719 
306, 819 11,946 5, 963 ‘ 7, 4 
. . --- 133, 679 
59, 374 21,714 1, 464 11, 433 22, 855 
. -- 8, 375 
---- - = 68, 029 
1, 408 619 85 284 mw 
59 14 7 2 OY 
5, 7% 
283, 161 70, 870 7, 418 6, 346 63, 551 





! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of 
Be my of the special types of public assistance. 

3 For [linois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


September 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in September 1953 for 
medical services provided before the led fund plan began in August. 

4 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Data not available. 
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| fable 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


















































— average amount of vendor payments per assistance case, by program and State, September 1953 ' 

neral | Aid to dependent Aid to the ent! 

tance! | Old-age assistance | children tour feaniiy) Aid to the blind and totally disabled v 

“> | Scotia. | 
887, my State | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 

isis. All | pay- pay- | All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 

69% | assist- ments ments | assist- ments ments assist- | ments ments assist- ments ments 
ones * to | for ote 2 to for poventy to for ance to for 

(8) | | recip- | medical | recip- | medical recip-, | medical recip- | medical 

4) | fents* | care? ients * | care ? | jents* | care? ients* | care? 

us —_ Poa ee ane einen 7} 

Senay Total, 53 States 4... ___ 5 $50.66 | $48.29 | 5 $2.51 | 5$83.03 | $81.27 | § $1.87 | 5 $55.18 | $53.65 5 $1.66 | 5$52.64| $47.59 5 $5.68 
ine Connecticut... -......... 79.89 | 66.89} 13.00] 133.81 114.81 | 19.00 92.98 78.98 14.00 (8) (8) ® 
32.qy | Delaware... --------.. Oat Ee >» ete DF  ccsasiliedail | 87.47 | 86.96 | Wf EG SEE, Sel ENE eke i 

L» District of Columbia. den 53.17 | 53.10 .O7 106.63 106.52 ach  <basmninidindtadeas 59.07 58.99 .08 
’ TE ceonanwewns ae 39.91 34.94 4.97 | 90.88 85.31 | 5.56 45.73 | 41.81 3.93 53.59 47.55 6.04 
33,4 | linois..----------- 54.93 39.00| 15.00) 121.94| 113.90 8.00 60.45 | 48.42 12.00 71.12 38.99 32.00 

108.4%) | Indiana... ------- 44.86 | 37.76 | 7.50 83.78 78.81 | 5.17 53.34} 45.71 7.80 (*) (°) (°) 

50, 543 2 62.68 | 58.34 | 4.69 106. 86 100.09 7.64 67.56 64.30 3.58 65.37 57.48 8.29 

251g, | Louisiana... --.-- 51.12 $1.12} () 63.11 | 62.94 | 16 48.09 | 47.97 12 41.51 41.41 -10 
1399 | Massachusetts... 72.96 | 65.73 | 7.34) 119.42 | 113.98 | oe” , PRIS nd sel bea ths 87.09 58.98 33.31 

‘) Michigan... AP 52.33 | 51.81 | eg Stee] ae ORE ee: 60.46 | 60.08 88 68.32 66.65 10.10 
52,2 | Minnesota... . . 61.73 | 44.75) 17.38 | 109.33 | 100.91 | 8.86 72.89 | 57.69 15.93 (6) (8) (8) 

‘) Nebraska... .... 55.97 | 43.16 | 14.07 | 95.31 92.22 | 3.09 64.98 | 63.60 | 1.38 (*) (°) () 
Te | tends----...--........ ge) . Cas; 29 SEE Le ee Be ©) (*) ) 

~ he New Hampshire 86.77 | 45.91} 11.00 | 121.04 111.24) 13.50 61.26 | 52.26 | 9.00 73.46 53.46 20.00 

New Jersey......-..... piss Le © ccs 108.51 | 105.94 | “> y RES sok Teed eB) ESSE REE A ee 

12.3 New Mexico.....-. 46.81 | 44.58 | 2.24 73.59 71.74 | 1.86 44.52 | 42.59 | 1.93 39.72 36.91 2.81 
1n7 | New York.......-..... 68.88 57.62 13.62 | 128.55 | 121.07 | 9.19 79.45 | 68.82} 14.10 77.37 65.18 14.68 
7, 244 North Carolina. 30.15 29.93 22 57.83 57.39 | . eee te 35.75 35.24 51 
13m | North Dakota... 57.52 54.35 | 3.20} 107.70) 105.28 | 2.86 | 52.38| 52.22 16 65.82 59.47 6.35 
Sum | Oebe.-.----........ 54.48 51.64 84 | 87.98 7.03 95} 53.11) 51.74 1.90 8 ee eee 
3% Rhode Island 55.17 50.36 6.62 | 109.49| 102.49 | 7.00} 70.20 | .53 | 7.71 70.38 62.40 13.14 
680 | ‘Utah... .-..- 3 59.79 59.64 | 15} 113.00} 112.79 22] 64.62] 64.23 .39 63.98 63.80 19 

gy Virgin Islands 11.10 11.02 | 09 15.33 15.26 | C1 6. @ ie 11.47 11.44 .03 
@ | Wieonsin................ 56. 57 50.72 | 5.87 | 125.65 | 116.45 | 9.31 | 63.61 57.56 | 6.05 70.72 64.84 5.88 
5,% Ss = _ a | | ! 

mae 1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among ‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the Py 

——— | States in — or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical States with programs in operation. 

953 for | bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 5 For Illinois includes oe ow paid into pooled fund for medical care for 

represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown September 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in September 1953_for 
nedicsl | made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. medical services ponies before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

porting ‘Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for * No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

medical care, or both. 7 Less than 1 cent. 
* Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12-15 for 8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

ly to 

| Se. Class sm pes and as a guide for Health and Medical Care tion of Disabled het in Scan- 

ling. Parents of mentally retarded children. Crocco, ANTONIO; DENsEN, Pav. M: ree orp cue 2 = Interna- 

PorTEus, STANLEY D. “Setting the and Horvitz, Dante, G. “On the 10 ocial Security Association, 
Sights for Delinquency Research.” Geneva, Nos. 4-5, Apr-May 1953, 

s of Sederal Probate Association Between Health and pp. 155-166. $2.50 a year 

re to é - obation, Washington, Social Problems in the Population.” . : ; : 

fare,  VOl. 17, June 1953, pp. 43-47. Free. Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, JONES, MAXWELL. The Therapeutic 

, pp. SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Youngsters in New York, Vol. 31, July 1953, pp. Community: A New Treatment 

Trouble.” Editorial Research Re- 265-290. 25 cents. Method in Psychiatry. New York: 
ails ports, Washington, Vol. 2, Sept. 25, “The first report of a study aimed Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 186 pp. 

Pre. 1953. Entire issue. $1. at determining the degree and nature $3.50. 

with Describes present methods of han- of association between ill health and A study of a therapeutic commu- 

en: dling young offenders and discusses problems of concern to social agen- nity in a hospital in Great Britain. 
153 current programs and unfilled needs. cies.” Monroe, Rosert T. “The Effect of 

WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W., and Quiroz, Councr. oF STATE GOVERNMENTS. Aging of Population on General 

the FRANK. “Follow-up Study of Ten- Training and Research in State Health Problems.” New England 

ality Year-Old Boys with Police Rec- Mental Health Programs: A Re- Journal of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 
oo Journal of Consulting Psy- port to the Governors’ Conference. 249, Aug. 13, 1953, pp. 277-285. 

on, a ye er 17, Aug. agg The Council, 1953. 349 Ruse Howarp A., and Taytor, Ev- 

Re- » PP. + $2.40. pp. $5. GENE J. Living with a Disability. 

‘Er- YEOMANS, ALFREDA F. “Day Care, An A study made to find out what Garden City, N. Y.: Blakiston Co., 

yrter +4o=-s«Aiternative to Placement Away States can do to prevent and cure Inc., 1953. 207 pp. $4. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1953 ' 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


Payments to Percentage change from— 














Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment 
recipients, by State, September 19531 3 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 








——e 
Payments to 











recipients recipients Percentage change from— 
| eas | onal wa | | =i 
| ro August 1953 | September 1952 rof | August 1953 Septem 
State | recip- in— in- State recip- | in . ta 1882 
| tents Total Aver- = ients | Total Aver- eed je 
amount age ¥ . amount | age a 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
her Amount | be Amount ber |Amount| ~) >" | Amount 
ae 
Total *__!2, 596, 452 3$131,523,577/$50.66 | —0.1 —0.2| —2.2 +3.5 Total 2..' 99,417 |3$5, 485,775 |$55.18 | +0.2 +03!) +10 +7 
~pagelll 
Ala. ........ 67,660 | 1,876,543 | 27.73 | —.4 —.1| —4.4] +21.3 Be -... . 1, 500 42,710 | 28.47 | —.3 1} =1.3) seg 
Alaska -__- 1, 642 | 97,143 | 59.16 | +.6 +.5 +.7 +3.9 Alaska 52 3,043 | 58.52 | (4) (4) > | @ 
Breh....--| 33,904 770,895 | 55.48 | —.3 ax —.6 +10.4 Ariz. 693 43,175 | 62.30 | +.9 —6) —1.4) Spy 
Ark__......| 55,221 | 1,760,059 | 31.87 | —.8 —1.2| —-3.1 +22.2 i 1,914 73,877 | 38.60) +.5 +3) +2.4) 4979 
Calif... .... | 270, 579 | 18,742,384 | 69.27 | —.2 —.2 -.7 +4.2 Calif.? 11,867 | 1,015,735 | 85.59 | (5) +1 | +15) ig 
Colo.?......| 52,281 | 4,103,203 | 78.48 | +.1 (*) +1.1 —1.4 ae a 338 22,032 | 65.18 | —.3 -—.3! -1.7} @ 
Conn....... 15,065 | 1,203,604 | 79.89 | —.6 —.5| —9.5 —2.1 Conn... 310 28,824 | 92.98 | —.6 +.6 0 +117 
_ ee a a 65, 660 | 39.11 -.9 —4| —4.4 43.8 J ae 231 12, 224 | 52.92) —.4 —.6 |) +2.7| + 
(ee 2,715 144, 352 | 53.17 i) +6 0 +9 7 BR; 250 13,840 | 55.36 0 + 3 ~1.6 +48 
aE ae 66,949 | 2,958,528 | 44.19 + .2 —1.1 (5) +12.4 Pe shock 3, 050 147,937 | 48.50 —.7 ~.6 |) —3.1 +79 
Gee, | scsdcu 95,463 | 3,508,597 | 36.75 (4 +.2 +2 +17.6 tae 3, 124 131, 236 | 42.01 +.2 +4) +43) +9 
Hawaii.....| 1,978 78, 943 | 39.91 -.2 +.1 —8.6 —2.6 Hawaii 108 4,939 | 45.73 | +3.8 +48 0 | + 
Idaho......; 8,980 | — 490,875 | 54.66 | —.5 -.2) —2.0 +5.4 Idaho. - 196 11,645 | 59.41 0 +4 oO | ° es 
TM... ......| 104, 712 |-3 5, 752, 244 | 54.93 | —.5 J —8.0 —7.0  ' 3, 754 3 226,919 | 60.45; —.9 8| -6.9;) = 
ae 30,550 | 1,774,201 | 44.86 | —.4 3 -7.2 -1.9 _.... 1, 667 88,919 | 53.34 +.2 +96) —2.5) +g 
Towa.......| 44,956 | 2,551,837 | 56.76 ~— -.4 —§.3 +3.2 Iowa. - 1, 332 96,352 | 72.34 +5 +4) 42.9) So4 
------| 35,117 | 2,201,044 | 62.68 -.5 . —4.8 +6.2 , =k. 605 40,874 | 67.56 | +1.3 5 +2.0) +136 
Bins cbc 55,598 | 1,940,436 | 34.90 -.) —.1 -.§ 15.1 Ky 2, 548 04,169 | 36.96 +1 2 +56 +217 
La o> wcodenp LED, 850 6, 127, 277.| 51.12 1 | +] 7 +15 La.. 1, O86 { 14 48.09 + 3 s +25 +56 
Maine. ..... | 13,061 606,421 | 46.43 2 —.2 —6§.7 -.1 Maine... _- 549 27,514 | 50.12 —.2 1 —4.7 +4 
tee 10, 721 467,432 | 43.60 2 1 —3.9 _ Md... 468 | 23,663 | 50.56 0 +8 0 | +4 
Mass.......| 95,082 | 6,936,887 | 72.96 1 +-.1 3.0 —3.5 Ts csintasinn 1, 724 147,721 | 85.69 | +1.1 +-.3 2.6) +69 
Mich. ...... | 82,439 | 4,314,213 | 52.33 9 -§}] —9.6 —,2 aes 1, 769 106, 952 | 60.46 +.1 —1 —4.0| +19 
Minn......| 53,146 | 3,280,537 | 61.73 I +.6 —2.4 —.7 ee 1, 189 86, 662 | 72.89 + 4 -2.9! +5.1 +99 
aaa 62,444 , 1,762,404 | 28.22 +4 +.5 +7.7 +35.2 Miss _ . %, 093 105, 547 | 34.12 +-.8 +.8| +5.7) +888 
| eee 131, 263 | 6,574,779 | 50.09 +4 +.5 +.3 +10.0 Mo.?_. 3, 597 197,835 | 55.00 | +1.3 $1.3 +5.3! +159 
Mont---_... , 999 582,177 | 58.22 1.1 ~—1.0} -—8.0 —.9 Mont 492 31,952 | 64.94 | —1.2 7| —6.1 +11 
Nebr......- 18,861 | 1,055,733 | 55.97 -.5 +.2 8.7 —4.5 Neer >...... 724 47,047 | 64.98 +.4 1.8 —.7| <= 
pt EE 151, 374 | 57.01 -.2 —.2| -—2.2 +1.5 Nev 56 4,314 | 77.04 (*) (4 ® | @ 
N. H......./ 6, 892 391, 252 | 56.77 —.1 (4 —1.7 +8.0 N.H 293 17, 948 | 61.26 —.3 5 -1.3 +81 
POS 21, 238 1, 264, 042 | 59.52 } +.1 -3.5 +2.5 Sere 826 52,335 | 63.36 + 2 (6 1.2 +14 
N. Mex..... 11, 240 526, 169 | 46.81 +8 +.6 +5.4 +15.7 N. Mex 430 19,142 | 44.52 +.5 +1 —.9 +118 
| — ae | 109,204 | 7,522,224 | 68.88 | —.3 —1.5 |) —5.7 —.2 _= a 4,310 342,440 | 79.45; —.2 +.8| —LJ1 +39 
is Winn-nccel. S616 1, 525, 832 | 30.15 3 +.1 -1.0 +17.8 ns 4, 640 184,638 | 39.79 l +1 +4.4 +199 
N, Dak.... 8, 472 487,331 | 57.52 f 2 —2.7 +1.6 N. Dak. 114 5,971 | 52.38 | +2.7 +4.0 1.7 —6.1 
Ohio... ....| 107,858 5, 876,197 | 54.48 —.3 +1.1 —5.3 —3.6 Ohio _- 3, 609 191, 678 | 53.11 +.3 ( —3.1 +4 
Ole... su |} 94,853 | 5,484,355 | 57.82) (‘) (4 3 ( Okla 2, 281 150, 112 | 65.81 3 5 7.3 -59 
cg Bama } 21,158 | 1,339,866 | 63.33 —.§ +.3 —4.8 +3.8 Oreg 347 25, 154 | 72.49 3 +19 —6.7 +7 
|. YORE REE 63, 059 | 6 2,712,903 /¢43.02 | —.7 -.6 | —10.4 —1.9 See 15, 910 787, 082 |749.47 +.2 +.2| +1.2 +13 
eae 44, 675 338, 413 7.57 —.6 +.7 +8.7 +13.1 ee ie 1, 246 9, 234 7.41 | +1.1 +34) +343 +408 
} 5 SSR | 8,965 | 494, 558 | 55.17 —.4 +.1 —4.7 -5.5 8 SAS 190 13, 338 | 70.20 1.6 2.4 +2.2 +74 
* Sees 2,286 | 1,327,701 | 31.40 +.9 +8 +.2 +14.9 8.C 1, 643 60,490 | 36.82 + +.2 +2.3 +8L4 
8. Dak.....| 11,270! 502,606 | 44.60 —.3 -.3 —3.6 +1.6 S. Dak 201 8,672 | 43.14 | +1.0 +1. —24 +36 
Dies 5 | 64,285 | 2,327,326 | 36.20 +.9 + 8 +8.1 +192 Tenn 3, 079 128, 031 | 41.58 + .7 t +5.0 +124 
5 RE | 220,057 | 8,478,679 | 38.53 | +.1 +.3 +8 +15.1 Tex_- 6, O87 263,185 | 43.2 +5 61 +1.3 +150 
Utah. ...... | 9,495 567,706 | 59.79 (4) +3) —2.1 +4.8 SS ae 220 14,216 | 64.62 0 +.7 0 +17 
ps ee RTS 6, 909 299,925 | 43.41 +.3 +.9 — 8 +6.7 ., ‘ 168 8,012 | 47.69 | —1.2 1.0 1.2 +47 
Wie. vii. 691 7,671 | 11.10 +.4 +3 +.3 — 2 _ fo; See 39 438 (4 (4 (4 (4) “ 
, , SRR 17, 226 475, 055 | 27.58 —.2 +1.4 —5.9 +7.4 Va_. 1, 331 46,036 | 34.59 a + 9 =—§.7 +14 
_ a 63,648 3,977,597 | 62.49 —.1 — 3 —4.1 —3.0 Wash.? 704 62, 541 | 78.77 t 11 —3.4 -3.1 
W. V8s~<z.-} 26, 476 744,022 | 28.10 —.1 1 —.2 +.1 Wee WG. cen.) 18 39, OO1 | 33.45 + 5 ~.1 +3,5 +39 
is........| 48,257 | 2,729,960 | 56.57 3 —5.8) =4.7 —3.5 a 1, 226 77, 986 | 63.61 2 7 —5.8 -3 
Wyo.......' 4,053 242,311 | 59.79 +.1 +.3 > —1.5 +5.5 ee si 4,924 | 60.79 (¢ (4 (*) (4 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

3 Includes 3,888 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipents. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $886,820 made in September 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 
2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 











and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (453 recipients, | 


$40,224 in payments), in Washington (7 recipients, $375 in payments), i 
Missouri (837 recipients, $46,145 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,76 
recipients, $336,956 in payments). 

4 Por Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $45,036 made in September 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentagt 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
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$ to _ Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1953 * 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 

























































































i | Number of recipients Payments to recipients , Percentage change from— 

Btate er os Average per— August 1953 in— | September 1952 in— 
— | families Total® Children ee: 
ine Family | Recipient | Namberof} amount | Numberot! «mount 
- Total *...... chit Rsbincwsn 547, 588 1, 934, 010 1, 457,777 | 4 $45, 463, 591 $83.03 $23.51 —0.5 +0.2 —4.0 +2.1 

RE er 17, 236 64, 022 49, 323 699, 951 40.61 10.98 —1.6 —1.4 —4. 124 

— | paske.. 899 2, 993 2, 187 62, 737 69.79 20.96 +.2 —19.2 +16.6 7.6 
47) | Arison. oak 3, 754 14, 410 10, 882 343, 670 91.55 23.85 +1.3 —.3 +7.0 +30.3 
. j—  —“wepeeeinesenesssenee 7, 366 27, 876 21, 425 410, 899 55.78 14.74 -.9 —.8 —41,2 —25.6 
4194 | Califormi8....----------+------ 50, 513 162, 262 124, 227 6, 041, 642 119.61 37.23 —.8 —.3 —2.7 ® 
() ST dtinvnsengewosonss 5, 213 19, 337 14, 708 542, 528 104.07 28.06 +2.0 +2.0 +6.8 +12.3 
419; | Oonnectiout......-..---------- 3, 994 | 13, 128 9, 689 534, 432 133.81 40.71 —.2 -4 —8.5 —.5 
kits | Delaware... 702 | 2, 812 2, 183 61, 401 87.47 21.84 +.9 +1.2 —4.7 —3.8 
445 | District of Columbia........... 2, 053 | 8, 436 6, 564 218, 917 106.63 25.95 +1.4 +1.3 +34 ins 
(8) eT 18, 765 64, 346 48, 528 1, 003, 126 53.46 15.50 +.9 +.8 1 16.7 
Th, 

Ti | eortte. seco] 12,447 43, 813 33, 431 908, 265 72.73 20.66 ~1.0 -.8 -9.4 +19.6 
+4) | Hawail... . 10, 091 7, 955 247, 545 90.88 24.53 —1.9 -3.1 -11.1 —15.4 
475 | Idabo- 1, 788 6, 269 4, 605 215, 098 120.30 34.31 -.9 —.5 -7.0 —.6 

os comnbomecnnagion 20, 016 75, 204 56,530} 42, 440, 805 121.94 32.46 —1.4 —.6 —13.7 —9.7 
+%.0 | Indians. mM 7, 361 25, 482 18, 947 616, 728 83.78 24.20 —.2 —.9 —9.5 +3.7 
is cinpetcesatieceseinn 5, 808 20, 782 15, 504 692, 674 119.26 33.33 +.3 +i3 +6.6 +20.5 

SR ccccsveccecencoccssesce 3, 825 13, 702 10, 463 408, 758 106. 86 29.83 +.5 1.5 —1.4 +7.6 
MEE FI 20c-ccncevecceccecose 19, 634 70, 072 52, 169 1, 240, 390 63.18 17.70 —3.7 Jl +.4 +19.3 

4133 | Louisiana..............-....-.. 18, 973 70, 872 53, 311 1, 197, 297 63.11 16.89 —1.3 —1.3 —13.7 —14.5 

4,017 14, 144 10, 254 1, 650 82.56 23.45 - 4 —.2 —5.8 A 
4, 846 19, 398 14, 985 454, 612 93.81 23.44 +.8 +.9 -3.1 -.4 
12, 101 39, 958 29, 532 1, 445, 046 119.42 36.16 —.5 +1.5 —5.2 —4.3 
18, 458 61, 381 44, 339 1, 871, 174 101.37 30.48 —2.1 —2.0 —2%.3 —2.9 
6, 944 23, 712 18, 182 759, 187 109.33 32.02 -.4 +.9 —5.5 —2.9 
12, 184 45, 946 35, 645 139 27.92 7.40 —1.3 —1.4 +21.1 +27.9 
20, 391 69, 866 51, 870 1, 322, 612 64.86 18.93 +.8 +7.6 —3.7 +18.0 
2, 182 7, 746 5, 781 , 681 102.51 28.88 —.5 +.3 -.7 +9.1 
2, 372 8, 304 6, 166 226, 076 95.31 27.22 -.8 -.9 —6.8 —4.9 
80 58 983 12.20 0] ® ® 

1, 172 4, 129 3, 044 141, 855 121.04 34.36 —.4 +1.7 ~—10.9 —4.0 

4,813 16, 310 12, 410 522, 276 108.51 32.02 +1.0 +.3 -3.5 ® 
590 20, 178 15, 463 411, 396 73.59 20.39 +.7 +.4 +9.6 +24.2 
44, 703 157, O11 113, 796 5, 746, 513 128.55 36.60 -.I +.5 —10.4 —4.3 
15, 932 59, 45, 061 921, 290 57.83 15.58 +1.0 +1.3 —3.4 +14.3 
1, 455 5, 206 3, 967 156, 706 107.70 30.10 —.6 +.6 —3.0 —1.3 
12, 544 47, 089 35, 652 1, 103, 663 87.90 23.44 -.3 +5.9 —2.5 +15.4 
16, 362 54,118 41, 428 1, 173, 082 71.70 21.68 —1.3 —1.6 —10.6 —7.1 
2, 937 10, 288 7, 767 356, 406 121.35 34.64 +9.8 +14.1 —2.3 +12.2 
24, 019 90, 069 223 | *%2,314,844 $96.38 $25.70 —1.3 —.8 —15.5 —8.5 
35, 550 114, 163 86, 973 343, 946 9.67 3.01 —1,1 +2.5 +21.3 +31.6 
3, 102 10, 451 7, 599 339, 643 109.49 32.50 —4 —.4 —4.1 —.2 
6, 780 25, 565 19, 871 303, 968 44.83 11.89 +2.0 +2.1 +8.0 +18.2 
2, 700 8, 946 , 222, 112 82.26 24.83 +.7 +1.0 13 +18.0 
20, 135 | 72, 529 54, 545 1, 363, 410 67.71 18.80 +.3 +.5 1.7 +40.7 
; 17, 159 66, 690 49, 777 1, 125, O11 65.56 16.87 —.2 -.1 +15.0 +41.5 
j 2, 859 | 9, 999 7, 379 323, 080 113.00 32.31 +.2 +.9 +4.3 +9.2 
. 1, 009 | 3, 558 2,713 75, 726 75.05 21.28 +.7 +1.0 +.5 +41.6 
. 183 | 586 498 2, 808 15.33 4.79 —2.1 —2.3 —14.9 —19.8 

GE 8 as. oncncccevccoseneene 7, 418 28, 258 21, 685 490, 291 66.09 17.35 +.7 +3.6 +1.5 21.2 
+71 | Washington...............--.- 8, 745 | 29, 651 21, 660 908, 463 103.88 30.64 —.4 —.7 +4.7 +6.4 
+47 | | 

() | West Virginia................. 17, 737 65, 768 51, 320 1, 249, 711 70.46 19.00 -.9 -.7 +6.3 19.3 
MA 8 IEE... cncccsaccececees 7,613 | 26, 236 19, 389 956, 125.65 36.46 -.1 —2.2 —5.3 —3.1 
‘ 2) SR RIERA 483 | 1, 754 1, 318 51, 785 107.22 29.52 0 a -4 +7.3 
$3.9 








-3 | _! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 
| to revision 


t. 
7 * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 


——— | families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these ents from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
‘ta sub> | determining the amount of assistance. 2, 


mental payments of $65,430 from general assistance funds were made to 2,051 
* Includes program administered without Federal poettpetin in Nevada. families. 

ipation ‘For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for * Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 

ipients, | ype 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $127,427 made in September 

ats), in | 1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. E 

2 Includes program administered without Federal icipation in Tennessee. 

3 For Llinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $47,312 made in September 
1953 for medica! services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

4 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

5 Not computed; first payment made in July 1952. 

6In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $34,498 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,563 recipients. 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medical care, 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16, All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because te 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estim ; 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Ex- 
— Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on for 52 

tates. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 13 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

? Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. im 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalizat 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

‘© Includes 5,703 cases and payments of $171,230 representing supplement 
of other assistance programs. 

« Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,667 cases were 8 
by county commissioners and 3,724 cases under program administered 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

11 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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TuHeE Sociat SEcURITY BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (October 8, 
1953). 
mt oe 

The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It reports 
current data on operations of the 
Social Security Administration and 
the results of research and analysis 
pertinent to the social security 
program. This publication is issued 
primarily for distribution to agen- 
cies directly concerned with the 
administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Statements in articles 
do not necessarily refiect final 
conclusions or official policies of 
the Social Security Administration. 
Any part of the material appear- 
ing in the BULLETIN may be re- 
produced, but appropriate credit 
should be given. 


~ <— 

The BULLETIN is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
single copies are 20 cents. 


The SociaL SECURITY YEARBOOK, an 
annual calendar-year supplement 
to the BULLETIN, was issued as a 
separate publication for the years 
1939-48. Calendar-year data for 
later years are published regularly 
as an annual statistical supple- 
ment in each September issue of 
the BuLLETIN. Some of the early 
issues of the YEARBOOK are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents as follows: 1939 and 
1944, 50 cents each; 1940 and 1941, 
70 cents each. Other issues are 
out of print. 
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Social Security Operations 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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MAR NE SEPT DEC Mar NE EP EC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC 
94C 34° 350 1952 953 1940 1945 1950 1952 1953 


* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status), estimated for August 1952; annual 
data represents average monthly total. Public assistance: pay- 
ments during month under all State programs (including vendor 
payments for medical care beginning October 1950, except for 
general assistance annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during 
month under all State laws; annual data represent average 
monthly total 


1 Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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